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PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE 


The first edition of Warner and Martens Groundwork of 
British History was published in 1911, and the book has been a 
standard text-book in schools ever since. It has been revised 
several times, through its many editions and impressions, and 
now advantage has been taken of the years of the war to carry out 
a complete overhaul of the work, so as to bring it into line with 
the current requirements of School Certificate Examinations and 
with the most recent historical research. 

The revision has been carried out by Mrs. D. Erskine Muir, 
with the approval of Mr. Warner's Trustees and of Sir Henry 
Marten, who has made many valuable suggestions and read the 
proofs. Mrs. Muir possesses high qualifications for her task and 
wide experience as a teacher and examiner in History. 

The period from 1830 to 1939 is entirely new. The text up 
to 1830 has been rearranged so as to assist those working for 
School Certificate Examinations and certain chapters have been 
revised in the light of modem historical views. The text of 
Book One, however, is still substantially as written by Mr. 
Warner and of Book Two up to 1830 as Sir Henry Marten wrote it. 

Notes, Time-Charts, and other teaching equipment have been 
provided by Mrs. Muir, who has also provided a selection of 


questions from actual School Certificate papers. 

The book is arranged in twelve sections each corresponding 
to a recognized “ period ” in British History. 



NOTE 


For permission to include questions from past School 
Certificate examination papers, grateful acknowledgment is 
made to the following Examination Boards : the University 
of Bristol [B], the University of Cambridge (Local Examina¬ 
tions Syndicate) [CL], the Central Welsh Board [CWB], 
the University of Durham [D], the University of London 
— General School Examination [LGS], and Matriculation 
Examination [LM], Northern Universities Joint Matricula¬ 
tion Board [NUJB], the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board [O & C], the Oxford Local Examinations 
Board [OL], and the University of Wales [UW]. The letters 
in square brackets are the abbreviations that have been used 
in the Examination Questions throughout the book. 
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BOOK ONE 

FROM THE COMING OF THE ROMANS TO 

THE UNION OF THE CROWNS 

55 b.c.-a.d. 1603 
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PERIOD ONE 


THE INVADERS OF BRITAIN 

65 b.c.-a.d. 1066 


CHAPTER 1 

BEFORE AND AFTER THE ARRIVAL OF THE 

ROMANS IN BRITAIN 

55 B.C.-A.D. 410 


Of those who lived in Great Britain in very far distant 
ages we know very little. Although bones of primitive 
men have been found in Java and Peking nothing similar 
has been discovered in Britain. No one can say with any 
certainty when man— Homo Sapiens —began to exist in our 
islands, though, according to some estimates, it was not less 
than 30,000 years ago. Nor have we any written records 
of the character and language, or of the customs and usages 
of our first human inhabitants. 

Nowadays, however, we rely less than before upon written 
records for knowledge of our own or other people’s earliest 
days. We can learn much from archaeology—the study of 
the actual remains of the past, houses, tools, weapons, 
shrines, burials, revealed by excavation. And so those who 
are skilled in such matters are able to distinguish various 
ages in the early history of mankind in this country. There 
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oid was, for instance, what is known as the Old Stone-Age 
a6e (Palaeolithic Age), so named because man used to use rough 
stone — generally flint — implements and weapons. This age 
existed at a time when Britain was joined to the continent, 
and the North Sea was a swampy region into which both 
the Thames and the Rhine flowed, and when certainly for 
one, and perhaps for two periods this island — down to the 
Thames — was covered with an ice-cap. Hunting and 
fishing no doubt were the chief occupations of the men of 
that age. Their clothes were the skins of wild beasts, and 
their homes often caves. 1 

The Old Stone-Age was succeeded by the New Stone- 
New Age (the Neolithic Age), and by this time Britain had be¬ 
come an island. The men of this age used more polished 
stone weapons and implements than their predecessors, and 
had a greater variety of them. A Neolithic household might 
have chisels and knives, axes perforated for the insertion of 
a handle, hammer stones, pestles, and whetstones — there 
were mines for the manufacturing of such articles at Grime’s 
Graves at Brandon in Suffolk, and at Cissbury in Sussex. 
Neolithic man was not only a hunter and a fisherman, but 
he was also a herdsman — and oxen and sheep and pigs 
began to appear. Moreover, he became in the late Neolithic 
Age a tiller of the soil. The earth no doubt was tilled at 
first in very primitive fashion, with a bent stick or a deer’s 
antler, and some of the ridges, or lynchets, as they are called, 
on some of our hills, may be due to the cultivation of this 
time. 2 With the Neolithic Age, too, came the beginnings of 
the making of pottery, of house-building, and of the making 
of textiles. The Neolithic period is best represented in 
Great Britain by the burial mounds, or Long Barrows as 
they are called, egg-shaped in plan, and consisting some- 


1 Kent’s Cavern in South Devon, and the Pin Hole in Derbyshire have the 
best claim to be the most ancient dwellings yet discovered in Britain * 

Most of the lynchets. however, probably belonged to the earlv Iron and the 
Roman period rough y 500 B.c. to a.d. 500), and some of the others are 
remains of the old English open-field system. 
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rimes of a burial chamber and corridor, both built in stone 
— in England they are found most frequently in Wiltshire 
and Dorset, Somerset and Gloucestershire. 

Late Neolithic man must have had very considerable 
technical ability if the building of that very remarkable stone 
circle at Stonehenge, and the grandest sacred site in Britain 
at Avebury are to be attributed to him. 1 It is possible, 
however, that they are due to some new invaders called the 
“ Beaker ’’-people, so called from their beaker-shaped pots. 

It was during the supremacy of these people that Britain 

passed into the Bronze Age somewhere between 2000 and -- 

1500 B.c. — though stone implements were still used, and, Ae * 
indeed, some of the finest specimens belong to the so-called 
Bronze Age. To the “ Beaker ’’-people belong many of the 
“ round ” barrows dotted over so many parts of England. 

For the means of communication in these early days, 

various track-ways were made, of which the most famous 

is the Icknield Way which connected south-west England 

and the east coast; it began from what was then the shore 

of the Wash in Norfolk and ran to the Chilterns, and then 

crossed the I hames to the Berkshire Downs, whence a track 
ran to Dorset. 

“ The early history of Britain is essentially,” it has been 
said, “ the history of our invaders.” We must imagine 
successive waves of emigrants coming over to these Islands 
in the earliest times by land and in later times by sea — 
such as the people whom we call the “ Beaker ’’-people. 

And then, sometime, not long perhaps after 600 B.c., though 
the dates are highly problematical, began to arrive several 
streams of invaders to whom are given the name of “ Celts ” ceitie 
They were fierce fighters, artistic in their tastes, but back- Britata 
ward in political development, organized not as one nation 
but in tribal states, living in villages, not in towns. Their 


Ar 1 bo^ h i er r,w°in e n rC K eS u re ‘o England, the Rollright Stones in Oxfordshire 
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“ British ” language, a Celtic tongue, the parent of modern 
Welsh, was spoken over most of Britain. Ireland (but not 
Scotland) had also a Celtic population who spoke another 
Celtic language, Gaelic, which was later carried by settlers 
to Scotland and is still to be heard in the Highlands and 
western isles. After the arrival of the “ Celts ”, the use of 
iron was discovered, and there comes the beginning of what 
is called the Iron Age, roughly somewhere between 500 
and 400 B.c. — and to that Age belong the Somerset lake 
villages of Glastonbury and Meare and many of the pre¬ 
historic camps. Britain as the centuries proceeded became 
more and more civilized, the south-east of the island being 
probably the most advanced. 

It was not till after the arrival of the “ Celts ” that 
there was written the first account of Britain of which we 
know. The name of the writer was Pytheas, a Greek of 
Marseilles, and he lived at the same time as Alexander the 
Great and the philosopher Aristotle. He arrived at Land’s 
End and seems to have travelled round to the east coast 
and may even have got right round Britain. Unfortunately 
his account has been lost and we only know of it from the 
brief extracts given by later writers. 1 

The latest Celtic arrivals, the Belgae, had not been long 
settled in Britain when our island came into contact with the 
Roman Empire. Rome had been founded, so the Romans 
believed, by Romulus in 753 b.c. By degrees she had estab¬ 
lished her supremacy in Italy, and shortly before the middle 
of the first century b.c. she had acquired an Empire which 
included not only Italy but a large part of the land bordering 
the Mediterranean, Adriatic, and ^Egean Seas, including 
Spain and Greece and a large part of Asia Minor. And then 
in 58 B.c. Julius Caesar, to be perhaps the most famous of 
Romans, began the conquest of Gaul. It was only natural 
that the Belgae should send help and give shelter to their 


Rhodes^* traveller shortl y before the arrival of the Romans was Poseidonius of 
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kinsfolk in Gaul when Caesar’s conquest reached the Channel. 
This, and the rumours of British wealth, brought about 
Caesar’s expeditions to Britain. 

Caesar’s first expedition (55 b.c.) was little more than a 
reconnaissance; the Britons showed fight, storms hampered 
his transport arrangements, and he stayed but a short time 
in the island. In the next year he came with a larger force, 
landed in Kent, and moved northwards. C as siv ell annus y 
head of one of the greatest tribes, the Catuvellauni, tried to 
organize a combined resistance, but the British were unused 
to common action, and the other chiefs were jealous of his 
power. One important tribe, the Trinobantes, thought it 
wise to join the invaders. Cassar’s legions stormed the 
British camp near the modern St. Albans, and Cassivellaunus 
offered to submit. Caesar, who had many weightier matters 
than the conquest of this remote island on his mind, accepted 
the submission and withdrew his troops. 

For nearly a hundred years Britain was left to itself. 
During that time important events happened. Julius Caesar 
after his conquest of Gaul had made himself the master of 
Rome, only to be murdered a few years later (44 b.c.). After 
the Civil War, Augustus, the heir of Caesar, became supreme. 

For a long time Rome had been a Republic, but though the 
forms of a republic survived, Augustus was, as a matter of 
fact, “ Master of all things ”, and he was in reality, though 
not in name, the first Roman Emperor. Augustus did a 
great work not only in extending but in organizing the 
Empire. It was during his rule (29 b.c. to a.d. 14) that 
Jesus Christ was born at Bethlehem, and during the reign 
of his successor Tiberius that He was crucified. During 
these hundred years southern Britain was still in close touch 
with Gaul — now a Roman province — and through trade 
and intercourse was becoming “ Romanized ”. For example, 
British kings began to issue gold coins imitated from classical 
models. And then, in a.d. 43, another emperor, Claudius , The 
decided to carry out the long-postponed annexation, and sent 
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an expedition under Aulus Plautius to begin the conquest. 

The advance of the legions across the south and east of 
Britain was rapid, and many tribes made peace. But the 
most warlike of the British kings, Caractacus the son of 
Cymbeline, after being defeated by Aulus Plautius , retired to 
Wales and stirred up the hill-tribes to a stiff resistance. He 
was again defeated, by the second Roman governor Ostorius 
Scapula , and took refuge with the great tribe of the Brigantes 
in northern England, whose queen, more loyal to the con¬ 
querors than to the national cause, handed him over to the 
Romans (a.d. 51). He died, a captive but honourably treated, 
in Rome. In the meantime, the Britons carried on the 
struggle in North Wales until Suetonius Paulinus drove them 
back into Mona (Anglesey), and in a great battle completely 
overthrew them (a.d. 61). As the Druids had done their best 
to inflame the Britons against the invaders, they were all 
slaughtered, and their altars and sacred groves destroyed. 
The full fruits of this victory could not, however, be gathered, 
as during the absence of the legions a formidable revolt had 
broken out in the east. Boadicea y the deposed queen of the 
Iceni, had been flogged; this roused the indignation of her 
former subjects, who having had their lands taken from 
them, and being made to pay heavy taxes, were only too 
glad of the chance of rising against their oppressors. Re¬ 
bellion spread fast; Colchester, London, and St. Albans 
were sacked and burned; all the Roman officials were 
massacred; the Ninth legion was cut to pieces. Suetonius 
Paulinus hurried back, only just in time. Once again the 
Roman discipline proved too strong for the Britons to con¬ 
tend against; the rebels were defeated, and Boadicea, seeing 
that all was lost, poisoned herself. She had, however, brought 
the Roman power in Britain to the very verge of ruin. 

With the coming of Julius Agncola as governor in a.d. 78, 
we pass from the stage of conquest to the stage of settlement! 
Not that Agricola had not some stem fighting to do. He 
had again to penetrate to Anglesey, his light-armed men 
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swimming the straits to reach the enemy. Having struck 
down Wales, he marched north and overthrew the Cale¬ 
donians at the battle of the “ Graupian Hill ” (Mons 
Graupius), near the River Tay. But he was more than a 
mere soldier. The Roman historian Tacitus, his son-in-law, 
speaks of him as knowing that “ Conquest can never be 
secure while it loads the vanquished with injury and oppres¬ 
sion ”. He was ruthless to those who resisted, but he strove 
by kind treatment to win the love of those who yielded. 

■atiotTof ma< ^ e the taxes less oppressive; he arranged that the 

Britain forced service with the army should be as little burdensome 
as possible, and in a short time was rewarded with a willing 
stream of levies; he encouraged the Britons to set up courts 
of justice, and to build better houses; he did all he could 
to spread the use of the Latin tongue; he checked plunder¬ 
ing raids by building a line of forts from the Clyde to the 
Forth, and by leaving strong garrisons on the Welsh border; 
in short, he did all that he could to bring to the Britons that 
peace which was usual in a well-ordered Roman province. 

The process of “ Romanizing ” Britain, which Agricola 
encouraged, was carried on by his successors. The condition 
of the people improved. Peace brought prosperity. The 
The Roman roads which were stretched over the face of the 

Roman 

Roads country served to convey more than Roman legions. The 
chief ones deserve notice. The Watling Street ran from 
Dover to London, and thence to Wroxeter (Viroconium); 
the Ermine Street ran from London to Lincoln and York, 
with branches going to Carlisle and Newcastle; the Fosse¬ 
way went from Lincoln through Leicester, Cirencester, and 
Bath to Ilchester, Axminster, and Exeter; another road 
went from London to Silchester, whence branches went on 
through Winchester and Salisbury . 1 A busy trade sprang 

growing Up * To get P lent y of corn > and g et it cheap, was always an 
important object in Roman policy; it was needed for the 


1 The R ° m an roads —some 2000 miles of them — radiated from London. 
The main roads were about 20 to 24 feet broad, had gravel on the top, and for 
nvers or streams bridges or paved fords were provided. 
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troops in the island, for the Roman camps on the German 
frontier, and for the free gifts of corn made to the lazy 
populace at Rome. Britain was well suited to growing corn. 
Its fertility was a source of wonder to writers of the time; 
one speaks of it as a land wealthy from its heavy crops, 
its rich pastures, and its veins of metals another assures 
us that on one occasion 800 vessels were sent thither to 
convey the corn. All agreed that it deserved the title of the 
“ Granary of the North 


Along with this active corn trade came progress in the 
mining of tin, lead, and copper, in the making of weapons 
and iron implements, and in industrial arts such as weaving, Industrie, 
dyeing, and pottery. Numbers of Romans and foreigners and ,own * 
settled in Britain. Towns sprang up with well-built houses. 

London was the largest of these, and next in order of size 
came Cirencester and Verulam (St. Albans); others were 
Bath, Colchester, and Lincoln. Chester, Caerleon, and 
York were great garrison towns. Many of the important 
Roman towns are still the great cities of to-day; some are 
now but small places, and a very few have entirely perished 

(Wroxeter, Silchester, Caistor-by-Nonvich). Excavation 
shows that the cities were highly civilized communities, 
with markets and shops, inns, temples, public baths, and 
sometimes theatres. An excellent example of an excavated 
town is Corbridge, near Hadrian’s Wall. Roman villas vm. 
(country-houses and farms) were scattered all over the 
south-east of the country; conveniently planned, with a 
better heating system than most modern English houses, 
often having fine mosaic paving and cheerfully painted walls, 
they show how large was the number of wealthy men, and 
how orderly and peaceful life had become. 

The history of the island flowed on in a fairly peaceful 
course. Now and again there came a raid from the north 
or west; now and again an emperor appeared to visit his 
■slant province. Hadrian came in a.d. 121 and built the Hadrian 
wall from Solway to Tyne that bears his name. Nearly a (AJ5 - ,31) 
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hundred years later (a.d. 208) Severus strove to complete 
the conquest of Caledonia, but died at York. Again a hun¬ 
dred years pass, and we find the most interesting connection 
between Britain and the Roman Empire in the fact that it 
was from Britain that Constantine, himself the son of a 
British mother, started on that memorable expedition 
which was to end in his becoming the first Christian em¬ 
peror. Again another hundred years, and Rome, struggling 
with invaders nearer home, had to withdraw her legions 
from her distant colony. In 410 the Emperor Honorius told 
the Britons that they must in future provide for their own 
defence. (Note 1.) 

Henceforth the Britons were to stand or fall alone. Yet 
—g;-power to stand alone was no longer in them. They had 
Qvil ti Z on k een civilized into an orderly community, and they had 
copied Roman habits, worn Roman dress, spoken the 
tongue of their conquerors, dwelt in Roman villas, bathed 
in Roman baths, tasted Roman luxury. But they had not 

Wea o?the a ^ sor ^ ec ^ t ^ ie qualities that had made Rome great. They had 
Britons leaned on the might of Rome, till they had lost some of the 
rough vigour and love of independence that had marked 
Boadicea and Caractacus; and when deserted by the power 
that had first tamed and then protected them, they were to 
fall a prey to the fierce invaders who were pressing west¬ 
wards. (Note 2.) 


CHAPTER 2 

THE SAXON INVADERS 

The story of the Roman occupation is interesting his¬ 
torically, but it is not perhaps of great importance. It is a 
thing by itself. In France and Spain, for example, the 
effects of the Roman occupation lasted on and have made 
deep marks on their history. The very language of these 
countries is descended from the tongue of their conquerors. 
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But in Britain what the Romans did perished after they left. 

Our language and our institutions are Saxon. It is, there¬ 
fore, with the coming of the Saxons that the continuous 
history of our country begins. Since that time there have 
been many changes but no violent break. 

The Britons did not remain long unmolested. Raids of 
Piets from the north and Scots from Ireland grew more 
frequent, and a new terror was added by the appearance Saxon 
(446) of Saxon sea rovers from the shores of Germany Pirat# * 
and Frisia. An appeal for help was made to Aetius, the 
Roman commander in Gaul: it bears the pathetic title of 
“The Groans of the Britons ”; they prayed Aetius to 
deliver them, “ for ”, said they, “ the barbarians drive us 
to the sea and the sea drives us back to the barbarians 
No help, of course, came from Aetius, who had his hands 
full with the Huns, and the British ruler, Vortigern , in 
despair hired a band of people whom Bede called Jutes , but 
whose place of origin is disputed, to war against the Piets. 

This was a copy of Roman policy, but it was an unsuc¬ 
cessful copy. Rome, until later days, could keep her mer¬ 
cenaries in order; Vortigern could not. The Jutes turned 
against him, and under their leaders seized the Island of 
Thanet (449). Tradition gave these leaders the names of Landjnti* 
“ Hengist ” and “ Horsa (They mean “ Horse ” and SSJ* 

“ Mare ”). The conquest had begun. More than a hundred 
and fifty years were to pass before it was complete. (Note 3.) 

Starting from Thanet the Jutish conquest spread along 
the coast of Kent. Fresh hordes came over to aid their Kent 
comrades; Vortigern and the Britons were driven back; 
the fortified towns along the shore were starved into sur¬ 
render. Twenty years saw Kent completely conquered. 

A few years later a band of Saxons overran Sussex , giving 
the land their name; while another force, starting from Sassex, 
Southampton, fought their way inland and occupied what ess£?’ 
is now Hampshire, but was called after them Wessex . A a^u* 
fourth band appeared off the mouth of the Thames and 
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seized Essex. Another tribe — the Angles — descended on 
what has been called from them East Anglia , x and spread 
north over the coast of Lincolnshire to the Humber mouth. 

The process of conquest was slow; it was not done by 
large forces working in combination. The country was reft 
from the Britons piecemeal. Each set of invaders came, 
coveted land, and had to press farther into the country, or 
along the coast, to get it. The fortune of war wavered. At 
Gradual Mount Badon, in 520, the West Saxons met with a crushing 
conquest defeat which checked their advance for years, but on the 
whole the Britons lost ground steadily. The fighting was 
fierce; neither side spared the other; step by step, as the 
Saxons advanced, the Britons who were left alive withdrew.. 
Few stayed to be slaves to the victors. Indeed between 
Britons and Saxons there could be no peace; year after 
year saw the Britons squeezed, first into the centre of the 
country, and then by degrees steadily westwards: the 
Britons were falling back towards the mountainous country 
where they had fought their last fight against the Romans. 

Two battles are usually taken as marking the end of the 
Saxon conquest. These are the battle of Deorham in 577 
and the battle of Chester in 613. 

The victory of Deorham was won by the West Saxons 
^Battle of under their King Ceawlin. The site of the battle is not far 
(577> from Bath, and as a fruit of it, that city with Gloucester and 
Cirencester fell into Saxon hands. Yet the importance of 
the battle lies not in the extent of the conquest nor in the 
richness of the plunder, but in its locality. It gave the 
Saxons command of the Severn mouth, and so cut the 
Welsh of Wales off from the Welsh of the South-w est of 
Britain. Precisely the same work was done in the north by 
*che*ster battle °f Chester : this was won by an Anglian king, 
(6i3) Ethelfrith of Northumbria, who, after hurling back an 


, C ,s perhaps scarcely necessary to point out that as Sussex is the land of 
the South Saxons, so Essex, Wessex, and Middlesex are the lands of the East 

. r Ilddle Saxons, while Norfolk and Suffolk are the north and south 
folk of the Angles. 
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invasion of Piets at Dawstone near Jedburgh, fought his 
way westwards. The Welsh mustered all their forces 
against him. Twelve hundred monks came from the monas¬ 
tery of Bangoriscoed to pray for victory while the Com¬ 
rades ” fought. Ethelfrith was victorious, and remorselessly 
slew the monks, just as Suetonius Paulinus had massacred 
the Druids. “ Whether they bear arms or no,” said he, 

“ they fight against us when they pray to their God.” As 
by Deorham the Saxons won the Severn line, so Chester 
gave them the Dee. The Welsh were again divided. The 
men of Whales were split off from their kinsmen in Lan¬ 
cashire and Cumberland. 

Of course, it is not true to say that, with these battles, fight¬ 
ing between Briton and Saxon comes to an end. Nor were the 
“ Welsh ”, as the Saxons termed the Britons , 1 subdued. 

Nearly another seven centuries had to pass before this was 
accomplished, but after these two battles there was no 
longer any question of which power w f as dominant in Eng¬ 
land. There was no hope of the Britons recovering their 

lost ground. 

Little surprise need be felt that the Britons preferred to 
flee for refuge to the hills of the west rather than, by sub¬ 
mitting, to live on in their old homes. In their eyes the 
Saxon was a barbarian, speaking an outlandish tongue and subjec- 
worshipping heathen gods. Yet, barbarians though they saxon* 
were, the Saxons are of great interest to us, for their language 
has become ours, and amongst them were perhaps germs of 
some political institutions and ideas that are our own peculiar 

pride to-day. 

Tacitus, who tells us of their ways when they were still 
living in their homes in Germany, more than three hundred Tacitus* 
years before the first of them set foot in England, makes of^the^ 
much of their freedom. Doubtless he did so because he 
wished to sharpen a contrast between what he regarded as 

1 “ Welsh ” was the word the Saxons used to denote foreigners. The Britons 
called themselves “ Cymry ” (comrades). 
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“ degenerate Rome ” and the “ noble savage ”. But he did 
not invent the account he gives. Hence he is a good enough 
authority for things existing among them, though it is true 
that by the time the Saxons were established in England, 
many of these institutions had decayed. 

The Saxons kept some slaves, but did not depend on 

•SS! * hem to do the bulk of their work, as the Athenians and 
uons later Romans did. They drove out the Britons from their 

lands, and, in the main, tilled them for themselves, though 
doubtless as the invasion went farther west more Britons 
survived, and the race-blood was more mixed . 1 

They also had the practice of governing themselves by an 
fou.- assembly. In these assemblies —folk-moots, meetings of the 
people — grave matters were discussed, leaders were elected, 
questions of peace and war were decided. Yet we are told 
no man dictated; he might persuade but he could not 
command ”. If the tribesmen agreed, they shook their 
spears, or clashed them on their shields; if not, they were 
not slow to express disapproval by loud shouts. 

Folk-moots decayed as kingdoms grew. By degrees, as 
j-uc. England became united, and the petty Saxon Kingdoms, 
such as Essex, Sussex, and Kent, were changed into Shires, 

Courts the folk - moots became shire-moots, courts held twice a year 
m which suits were heard and justice was done before the 
■h.re Ealdorman (the Shire officer), the Sheriff ( Shire-reeve , the 
King s officer), the Bishop (the Church officer), and the 

chJ h ^°"V' tt]C £ d °i wn in . famil v groups or were the dependents of some 

i s 5j own by their place-names. The syllable -ing in a place-name 
denotes kindred _°r common dependence on someone. Thus Wokingham 

Se“e elcHVaced'^scem'h k t ln8t0n ’ a " indicate that the original settlers in 
eitr ^ ced descent back to a common ancestor. Further the common 

E 1071 Stan ? f ° r Vllla ,8 e °r homestead or enclosure ro^d a 

A third ’ *° V m *? nt - thc ham or village of Snot’s people ” 

from the burh of 'U takeS tHe fo ™ ° f bu ^ borough , isdenved 

u burh or more elaborate entrenchment with a mound and a ditch 

&mnoM X tI P CS ? CCU £ f uch as Bur y St - Edmunds, and Edinburgh (Edwin's 

tingulshab!e^by S *he 1< teiTOitrahon tI ^ar^r] V ’-e/i«ftfj^ a or I> -cert^ a ?Latin Sl ^^ d ^ 8 * 

“Kny) "such'as^nco 5 !"'’ 1^ v'h'T*'’ GIouces " r : or coln (Latin,’ colonia, a 
Com Jh and in theses o^^r^td "s^ltiK wTU- 

aommoncs^cndlngTs ^ ° f ^ 
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representative men of the Shire. And below the shire was 
the smaller division of the Hundred , with its hundred moot, 
and below the hundred was the Township. Here again we 
must notice another mark of our national character, the love 
of managing our own law courts. It is true that the Saxons 
did not use a “ jury ” to declare a verdict, but the plan 
whereby justice was done in each division before the repre¬ 
sentative men of the division is something of the same 
nature. 

The Saxons also had a system under which “ sureties ” 
were pledged to appear and answer for others. This system 
was codified under Edgar, who laid down that every man 
must have a surety to answer for him in cases brought before 
the law. The Saxon institution, the frithborh , developed 
under the Normans into the frankpledge. Under this, all 
men were members of little groups, and if one member did 
wrong, the others were responsible for him. If the evil¬ 
doer fled, the members of his group had to appear, and 
answer for him, and pay the fines imposed as punishment 
for his wrong deed. 

Folk-moots were indeed a sort of primitive governing 
assembly, though they were doubtless disorderly gatherings 
where every freeman thought he had a right to air his own 
noisy opinion. But these general meetings are only possible 
for small tribes; kings will employ a council of picked men, 
more manageable and orderly. So grew up the Assembly 
of the Wise Men or the Wit an. In it sat the “ ealdormen ”, 
the rulers of the shires, and the “ thegns ”, or chiefs of the 
king’s bodyguard, who were the nobles and great men of 
the time; and when the Church was established in England, 
the archbishops and bishops took their places there also. 
This body more resembled the House of Lords than Par¬ 
liament as a whole, for there were no commons to represent 
the people. Still, it had some of the powers which Parlia¬ 
ment wields now. It made laws; it was consulted about 
affairs of state, on questions of peace and war, of treaties. 
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of religion; it could elect a king, observing certain rules of 
kinship ”; it could depose a king. Under a strong king 
it was mainly consultative. But when a king was feeble, or 
when the succession was in doubt, it could interfere. 

I acitus tells us that the Germans had no kings; but even 
if some bands of Saxons were without kings when they 
settled in England, it is certain that kings very soon became 
Kings general. 'I he title King (Cyning), which is probably con¬ 
nected with kin ”, shows us that the man stood as the 
head of his race or kindred. His chief duty was at first to 
lead the people in war, and accordingly no child could make 
an efficient king. Hence the office was not strictly heredi¬ 
tary. When a king died, if his eldest son was of sufficient 
Kinship age and a suitable man he would be made king to succeed 
his father; but if not, some capable man who was “ kin ” 
to the late ruler would be chosen. A brother was often made 
king instead of a son. For example, Alfred himself was not 
the direct heir. His elder brother Ethelred left sons, but 
Alfred was put on the throne in preference. 

Kings, once made, rapidly acquired great power. One 
cause lay in the union of the smaller kingdoms, till at 
last all England came under the sway of one house, the 
Kings of Wessex. Another source of strength, however, 

GesHhs came f rom the Gesiths. When there was need, the whole 
mass of the people turned out to fight; a general levy of 
this kind was called the Fyrd. But besides the “ fyrd ” there 
was a special set of men, the “ gesiths ”, who bound them¬ 
selves by an oath to fight for the chief. They were his war 
band, his bodyguard; he was their lord, their bread-giver; 
they dwelt in his hall, shared his booty, and lived on food 
of his giving. To the “ fyrd ” war was an occasional neces¬ 
sity, to the “ gesith ” it was the business of life. As the 
chiefs became kings, the “ gesiths ” also grew more power¬ 
ing ful * They were called by anew name — thegns\ they formed 
a sort of nobility, not of birth, but of service; and speedily 

became more important than the athelings (descendants of 
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the royal blood) and eorls (men of noble birth). They held 
places in the Witan; they were the king’s councillors; they 
held grants of king’s land; and just as the king, by growing 
in power, had raised their position, so they in their turn 
helped to exalt the position of the king. 

Summing up these matters in more technical terms: the 
Saxons were a people with kings, but the power of these 
was limited partly by custom, partly by an Assembly which 
took a great share in the government; succession to the 
throne was not strictly hereditary; justice was “ popular ”, 
and the sphere of local government was large. {Note 4.) 

It is convenient to give this account of the chief Saxon 
institutions here at the outset, since an understanding of 
them will be valuable in what comes later. But it should 
not be thought that all of them as described here were in 
use among the Saxons on their arrival. The kings amassed 
their powers gradually; shires could not exist till the smaller 
kingdoms were joined into larger ones; the Witan de¬ 
veloped as the king needed its counsels, when his kingdom 
became large and the distance too great for all the warriors 
to assemble. Political institutions are generally of slow 
growth and slow decay, and we must picture some growing 
and others decaying during the course of events which we 
have next to follow. 


CHAPTER 3 

THE COMING OF CHRISTIANITY 

Although little is known of the way in which the Britons 
had been converted to Christianity under the Roman rule, 
yet there is no doubt that many of them had become Chris¬ 
tians. We hear of Alban, the first man to die for the Christian 
faith in England, who gave his name to St. Albans, and of 
three British bishops who visited a Council at Arles in 314. 
Indeed, when the Roman Emperor Constantine accepted 
Christianity, it was natural that it should be adopted in 
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Britain. One of the most terrible things about the Saxons 
in British eyes was that they were heathens. Britain, as a 
Christian Roman province, had felt itself a part of Europe; 
when it was overwhelmed by hordes of savage pagans it 
sank back into outer darkness. Its history, its religion, its 
life seemed all alike to have been swallowed up in the wave 
of invasion. Nothing shows more clearly the horror and 
loathing which the Britons felt for the Saxons than the fact 
that for so many years they made no attempt to convert 
them. It was not that there were no British missionaries: 
St. David preached in South Wales; St. Patrick converted 
Ireland; St. Ninian spread the Gospel in Galloway; St. 
Kentigem (Mungo) laboured in Strathclyde, with Cathures 
(now Glasgow) as his centre, and spent many years in 
Wales where he founded a monastery at St. Asaph; St. 
Columba , a Scot from Ireland, founded the great monastery 
in Iona, whence for centuries flowed a stream of missionary 
enterprise which in the reign of Oswald reached North¬ 
umbria and Christianized the North of England (see p. 23). 
St. Cuthbert , too, was of the Church of Columba. For, 
across the sea in Ireland the Church had flourished, and 
Irish art and Irish culture were full of vitality, through the 
influence of the Irish monks. 

What they left undone, Rome did. Everyone knows the 
story of Bede which tells how the first impulse was supplied; 
how the little fair-haired boys from Deira (Northumbria) 
attracted the notice of the abbot Gregory in the slave market 
at Rome; how he declared that they were “ not Angles, but 
Angels ”, fit to be rescued from “ the wrath ” 1 to come; 
and vowed, when he heard the name of their king, ^Ha," 
that “ Alleluia shall be sung in the realm of iElla Years 
passed by, and Gregory, now made Pope, was able to keep 
his promise. It happened that King Ethelbert of Kent had 
married Bertha, a Christian princess from France. Gregory 
seized the chance thus offered to him. He sent Augustine , 

1 In Latin, De Ira. 
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with forty followers, to preach the Gospel in England. They Augustin* 
landed in the year 597 at Ebbsfleet, the very landing place Kent <»97) 
to which, many years before, the first band of Jutes had 
come. A fresh Roman conquest was to begin; this time, 
however, it was not by Roman legions for a Roman 
Emperor, but by Roman missionaries for the Roman Church. 

Augustine and his followers were monks; they belonged 
to the order founded in the fifth century by St. Benedict 
of Nursia. Benedict, while wishing that his monks would 
set an example of holy lives, did not mean them to be idle. 

Laborare est orare , “ to work is to pray ”, was his maxim 
for his followers’ guidance. Consequently, though Augus¬ 
tine was come to teach the Saxon warriors that there was 
more serious business in life than fighting and feasting and 
drinking, they did not incur the contempt which they would 
have done had the Saxons found them what they would 
have considered idlers, persons who gave up their whole 
lives to meditation and prayer. And so, though Ethelbert 
received them with caution — “ Your words ”, he said, 

“ are fair, but they are new, and I cannot yet forsake what 
I have so long followed ” — yet he gave them leave to conver- 
preach and gain as many as they could to their religion. Kent 
The earnest and simple teaching of the monks soon won 
converts, and amongst them Ethelbert himself. The king 
bestowed on Augustine a ruined church at Canterbury . 
Augustine named it “ Christ Church ”; it thus became, as 
it has remained, the first church in England — first both 
in time and in importance. On that site stands now the 
Cathedral of Canterbury; its Archbishop is the head of the 
Church of England. 

Just as a marriage brought Kent to Christianity, so 
another marriage carried the faith northward. Ethelbert’s 
daughter, Ethelburga, married Edwin , the powerful King 
of Northumbria (617-633). As the princess was a Christian, 
it was agreed that she should be free to keep her faith. And 
with her went a new missionary, Paulinus. 
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We are told of Edwin that he “ commanded all the nations 
of the English as well as of the Britons save only Kent 
He was worth winning as a convert, and Paulinus set to 
work to win him; his wife besought him; even the far- 
distant Pope wrote him letters and sent presents. Edwin was 
moved by their pleading and by what he thought to be the 
special favours of Heaven which came to him at this time: 
he escaped from a treacherous attempt to murder him, he 
won a great victory over the West Saxons, his wife bore 
him a daughter. He consulted his Witan as to whether they 
should accept the new faith. One of his councillors spoke 
to the king a parable, in which he likened the life of man to 
the swift flight of a sparrow, “ flying in at one door and 
straightway out at another; whilst he is within he is safe 
from the wintry storm; but after a short space, he imme¬ 
diately vanishes out of your sight into the dark winter from 
which he had come. So this life of man appears for a short 
space; but of what went before, or of what is to follow, 
we are ignorant. If therefore this new doctrine contains 
something more certain, it seems justly to deserve to be 
followed.” Paulinus was called in to address the Council, 
and at once persuaded them to become Christians. Coifi, 
the heathen high priest, was the first to destroy the old 
idols. Edwin’s subjects followed their king’s example, and 
were baptized in thousands. 

Edwin no doubt was sincere enough, but the zeal shown 
by priests like Coifi and sudden wholesale conversions such 
as those of the Northumbrians did not amount to much. 
Those who abandon one faith for another so readily are not 
likely to be very firm in holding to any faith. If a time of 
persecution comes they will fall away again. This is exactly 
what happened in Northumbria. Edwin went to war with 
Penda, King of Mercia, and was slain at Heathfield (633). 
Paulinus and Ethelburga fled. Penda was a heathen, and his 
heathen warriors overran Northumbria. Many of the hasty 
Northumbrian Christians hastily gave up their Christianity. 
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This is made clear by the fact that Oswald , who came to 
the throne some years later, had to get teachers to preach 
Christianity afresh. This time, however, he got help from 
a Celtic source. While Penda had been ravaging Nor¬ 
thumbria, Oswald had taken refuge among the monks of Oswald of 

. . a j Nortlium- 

Iona for whom he conceived a great admiration. Accord- bria and 

^ A-id&Q 

ingly he now applied to Iona . The first monk who was sent 
returned saying that the heathen were too stubborn to be 
converted. “ Was it their stubbornness or your harshness ?” 
inquired one of his brother monks named Aidan. “ Did 
you forget to give them the milk first and then the meat?” 

Aidan was at once chosen to take the other’s place. He 
speedily showed that he would not make the same mistake. 

By his efforts Northumbria was again converted, Aidan 
taking the Island of Lindisfarne as the seat of his bishopric. 

It is true that so long as Penda reigned, the new faith was 
always in danger. He struck down Oswald in battle at 
Maserfield (642), as he had slain Edwin. Not until Penda Battle of 
himself fell, in 655, by the River Winwaed (see p. 31), was field*and* 
Christianity in Northumbria secure. The old Mercian king pemia° 
had indeed been no savage persecutor of the Christians. <656) 

“ He only hated and scorned,” says Bede, “ those whom 
he saw not doing the works of the faith they had received.” 

Yet so long as he was alive, the cause of the old gods was 
not lost. When he died it perished with him. After that 
even the Mercians were converted, and soon the whole 
island was Christian. Sussex was the last to receive the 
faith. 

A new trouble speedily arose. Some of the Saxons had 


been converted by Roman missionaries, others by Celtic, strua&i* 
Wessex was converted by Birinus from North Italy, East Roman 
Anglia by a Burgundian, St. Felix, Northumbria and Mercia mission-* 
by Irishmen, Essex and Sussex by Cedd and Wilfrid. All aries 
these teachers were striving for the same good end, but 
unfortunately they themselves were not agreed. The island, 
though one in faith, seemed likely to be divided in practice. 
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The difficulty indeed was not a new one. Even Augustine 
himself had met the British bishops and tried to persuade 
them to adopt Roman practices, and they had refused. In 
his time it was not so serious a matter, since it was the 
Britons who held to their own practice and the Saxons to 
the Roman teaching. But when the Saxons became a house 
divided against themselves there was grave danger. Accord- 
Synod of ingly in 6G4 a Synod was held at Whitby to settle the points 
( 664 ) of difference. 


The champion of the Celtic or British practice was 
Colman, who had come from Iona, and had succeeded 
Aidan in Northumbria. The chief upholder of the Roman 
view was Wilfrid , Abbot of Ripon. Wilfrid had been trained 
in Lindisfarne, Aidan’s own monastery, and might have 
been expected to take Aidan’s views. But he had been on 
a pilgrimage to Rome, and had come back full of zeal for 
the Roman Church and Roman ways. The two argued it 
out before King Oswy of Northumbria, who presided at 
the Synod. The points of difference were not great. The 
Britons did not keep Easter on the same day as the Romans, 
they adopted a different tonsure, and had one or two other 
customs peculiar to themselves. Colman maintained that 
tney should keep to the practices they had learnt from their 
fathers. Wilfrid urged that the Britons stood alone in their 
nabits, and that all the rest of Christendom followed Rome. 
©*wy de- At length Oswy asked Colman if the Keys of Heaven had 

** V Rome ^ een & lven Columba as they had been given to Peter. 
ome Colman replied, “ No.” “ Then,” said the king — one may 
presume with a smile on his face — “ if Peter is the door¬ 
keeper I will never contradict him, lest when I come to the 
gates there should be none to open them.” He decided for 
Wilfrid and the Roman practice, and the Columban teachers 
returned to Scotland where, in 710, Nectan, King of the 
Piets, decided to conform to Roman usage. Shortly after¬ 
wards the Scots of Dalriada, and probably the British of 
Strathclyde, followed his lead. 
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The great work done by the Columban Church in the 
conversion of a considerable part of England must not be 
forgotten, even though in the event the whole country came 
under the Roman Church. But had England followed the 
Celtic practice, she would have cut herself off from Rome 
and the rest of Western Europe, and would have lost touch 
with the art and learning which emanated from Rome. 

Wilfrid put the matter in a nutshell: “To light against 
Rome ”, said he, “ is to fight against the world.” By de¬ 
ciding to accept the Roman view, England came once more 
into cultural union with Western Europe. 

The fruits of Oswy’s decision were soon gathered. The 
archbishopric of Canterbury being vacant, an Englishman 
was sent to Rome to be consecrated. He died in Rome, 
however, and the Pope chose as Archbishop a Greek monk, 
Theodore of Tarsus . Theodore justified the Pope’s choice Theodor* 
as thoroughly in 668 as we shall see another archbishop (668) 
justify it in 1206. He set himself to unite the Church into 
one, and to organize it under bishops, each of whom was to 
be responsible for his own diocese. In the Celtic Church 
the monastery had been the centre on which all turned. 

The abbot was all-powerful, the bishop merely his sub¬ 
ordinate, whose chief work lay in ordaining clergy. Hence 
bishops wandered up and down the land with no settled 
sphere of authority, and often quarrelling; monasteries, 
owning no master but their own abbot, divided the Church 
rather than united it. What the results of the Celtic system 
were may be seen in Ireland, where, in the dark days before 
the English conquest, the Church fell entirely into the hands 
of the chiefs, lost its power, and merely gave an example 
of disunion to a people who already thought more of their 
own tribe than of their nation. But Theodore by setting up 
the Roman system with its grades of rank — the priest in His 
the parish, the bishop in the diocese ruling over the priests, 
the archbishop in his province ruling over the bishops, 
and the Pope as the head of all — united the land into 
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one. 1 When all met together in a national synod they no 
longer thought of themselves as men of Northumbria, Kent* 
or Wessex, but as members of a United Church. (Note 5.) 

If we look for the results of the conversion upon our 
a National country, the first is here. A united Church gave the example 
example of for a united people; union under one archbishop accustomed 
nation men to think ot union under one king; if they were alike 
in religion, they might well be alike in law and government. 
And we shall see that this soon came to pass. Another result 
was that English missionaries crossed to the continent — 
St. Wilfrid preached to the Frisians, St. Boniface laboured 
in Germany, and St. Willibrod carried on Wilfrid’s work. 

The Church offered an example of union; it also offered 
Teaching an example of peace. Among the Saxons men had been 
ampie^of chiefly thought of for their valour. Their system of justice 
church was based on the ideas of private vengeance or of fines paid 
in compensation for wrongs done. When a murder, a theft, 
or some deed of violence had been committed, the accused 
person had to be produced by his kindred. If he did not 
appear he was declared outlawed, and the injured man or 
his relations could exact what vengeance they pleased, if 
they found him. If he pleaded that he was innocent, he was 
required to support his oath by men who would swear to 
his being an honest man, and one to be believed. These 
were called compurgators. If he could not get sufficient 
Ordeal compurgators, he had to go through the ordeal , an appeal 
to the judgment of Heaven. He put his arm into boiling 
water, or had to walk over red-hot ploughshares or carry 
^ red-hot bar three paces. If within three days the wounds 
were not clean he was judged guilty. In that event he was 
dealt with as if he had pleaded guilty; that is to say, he was 
fined according to his crime. Part went to the king, as a 
compensation for a breach of the king’s peace; part went 
to the injured man, or, in the case of a murder, to his 

. 1 The work was not completed by Theodore. He, however, began it. He 
increased the number of dioceses from eight to fifteen. 
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kindred. The amount of this fine partly depended on the 
gravity of the injury done, but partly also on the rank of the 
man injured. To kill a thegn was more serious than to kill 
a ceorl, and therefore a higher wergild had to be paid. 

The Church held that misdeeds were not merely wrongs 
to a person, they were also sins on the part of the doer. 
Theodore and his priests taught that such acts must not 
only be compensated by fines, but atoned for by repentance 
and penance. Till the penance was discharged, the guilty 
man was outside the pale of the Church and beyond its 
protection. Thus the penitentiary system not only checked 
misdeeds, but strengthened the idea that such wrongdoers 
were offenders against the whole community. When this 
point is reached, we get a much higher standard of justice, 
in which certain offences are treated as crimes , and dealt 
with by the state as offences against itself. 

To the Church, too, we owe the beginnings of our learn¬ 
ing. The Abbey of Whitby gave shelter to a cowherd who 
had become a lay-brother. This man was Caedmon , the 
first English poet. His great religious poem seemed to 
those of his time to be sent direct from heaven. “ Others 
after him strove to compose religious poems x but none 
could vie with him, for he learnt not the art of poetry from 
men, or of men, but from God.” Bede , another monk — 
the “ Venerable Bede ” is the respectful title which has 
been bestowed on him, and which is written on his tomb 
in Durham Cathedral — is a type of the great teachers whom 
the Church gave us. “ My constant pleasure,” he says, 
“ lay in learning, or teaching, or writing.” At his school 
of Jarrow six hundred monks learned from him. He was 
our first historian; and, indeed, it is he who tells us almost 
all we know of this time. And yet more than this, he trans¬ 
lated into English St. John’s Gospel, devoting the last days 
of his life to the task. He was urged to rest from the work 
that was killing him, but he refused, saying: “ I don’t 
want my boys to read a lie, or to work to no purpose when 
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I am gone.” When the last chapter of the Gospel was 
finished the great scholar died. 

Another, and a very different type, from among the men 
states- the Church gave us was Dunstan. He, too, was a monk; 
Dunstan, but while Bede was a scholar, Dunstan was not only a 
bishop of scholar but a statesman also. He was the adviser of two 
bury 3 (960) kings, and practically regent for a third; he went with the 

king on campaigns against the Danes; he kept the royal 
treasure. As in addition he was Archbishop of Canterbury, 
we can understand that he was much the most powerful 
man in the kingdom. He was the first man to be great 
both as a cleric and as a statesman. But there were many 
who followed in his steps. In fact, until the reign of Henry 
VIII, the greatest ministers of our kings were almost always 
clerics. There were many things that commended them. 
No cleric could be suspected of aiming at the throne; nor 
could he found a family, and therefore he was presumably 
less greedy for lands and honours than a baron, who could 
leave such things to his son. Again, clerics were far more 
able and enlightened than the ignorant warriors and nobles 
who formed the king’s court, and they did a great work 
for England. As we shall see later, one of these Church- 
statesmen, Stephen Langton, had much to do with obtaining 
for us our Magna Carta. 

The Church, then, gave us the beginnings of our national 
unity; it did much to give us peace at home, and a better 
sense of what was lawful and right; it gave us scholars, 
and it gave us statesmen. It also encouraged art, and to it 
we owe, besides many beautiful buildings, the famous tall 
churchyard crosses of wonderfully sculptured stone, and, 
perhaps loveliest of all, the early illuminated manuscripts. 
The Lindisfarne Gospelbook , written about 700 a.d. “ for 
God and St. Cuthbert , is considered the finest example 
of these, and is a great work of art with its splendid lettering 
and its pictures, its glowing colours enhanced by the use of 
gold leaf, and its rich ornamentation of intricate patterns of 
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wonderful interlacing curves, plant-designs, and quaint 
beasts and birds. 


CHAPTER 4 

THE EARLY KINGDOMS: KENT, NORTHUMBRIA, 

MERCIA, AND WESSEX 

The period of Saxon history which ends with the coming to 
the throne of the West Saxon King Egbert (802), who united 
all Saxon England under his sway, is sometimes called the 
period of the Heptarchy , the Rule of the Seven Kingdoms. 
Seven kingdoms may, indeed, be counted — Northumbria, 
Wessex, Mercia, Kent, Sussex, Essex, and East Anglia — 
though even here the description is not satisfactory, for 
Northumbria itself was made up of two kingdoms, Bernicia 
and Deira. But the term Heptarchy implies seven kingdoms 
independent of each other, whereas, in fact, these kingdoms 
were very rarely quite independent. As we shall see, some¬ 
times one, sometimes another, had a sort of overlordship 
over the rest. A king who had this overlordship was often 
called a Bretwalda. Yet, again, this title must not be pressed 
too far. The name Bretwalda seems first to have been taken 
by Edwin of Northumbria to commemorate his victories 
over the Welsh. Other kings took the name without as 
much reason as Edwin had, and later writers have applied 
it as a convenient name for the powerful monarchs whose 
overlordship was admitted by the other kingdoms. Yet 
when we read that Edwin of Northumbria was Bretwalda, 
we must not imagine that the other kingdoms were really 
subject to him, any more than when we speak of the Hep¬ 
tarchy we must think of them as being quite independent. 

Just as the kingdom of Kent under Ethelbert was the first 
to accept Christianity, so it was the first to exercise an 
overlordship over the rest. Ethelbert’s authority reached 
as far north as the Humber. He did not conquer the other 
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kingdoms, at least there is no record of his warring against 
them, but they regarded him as their chief and fought under 

England ^ ^ admitXed t0 be the most important king 

The overlordship of Kent was, however, shortlived It 
rose with Ethelbert, and fell at his death in 616. From'that 
tune the Kings of Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex in 
succession were regarded as overlords. It is tempting to 
wonder why the kingdoms of East Anglia, Essex, and Sussex 
never rose to this position, seeing that the south-eastern 
part of the country was richer and more fertile than the 
rest, and had been m Roman days more populous. The 
answer is probably this. When the Welsh were driven into 

° nly the Saxon kin g d °ms of Northumbria, Mercia 
and Wessex, who still had to hold their borders against 

them remained good fighting men. The rest, being less 

isturbed by wars, settled down to the arts of peace. They 

may have grown richer, but they grew weaker. The battle 

was not in those days to the wealthy, but to the strong. 

North sn f lr V.! Cbnstlanit y passed from Kent to Northumbria, 

aIs ° dld the overlordship of England. Ethelric had 
^ gS? Northumbria by uniting Bernicia (Lothian and 

Ethelfri^r^ ? Clra (Y ° rkshlre and Durham) in 588. 

in ? h h /t’ , aS ,r C haVC SCen ’ WOn the battle of Chester 

Zt Tu o nVCn thereby 3 wed g e of Saxon power 

EthTV ° f WaleS and Strathclyde. Great as 

Ethelfrith was, he was defeated and killed by a usurper, a 

son of the man whom Ethelric had driven from the throne 

of Deira when he added it to his own Bernician realm. Yet 

CVen m ° re P° werful ^an Ethelfrith. 

-He was Edwin the Bretwalda. 

Edwin, in the years before he was converted to Chris- 
Northum - tianity, had already made himself very powerful. He was 

Br®twaida ° f t ^ e ^ h ° le nor thern area between the Forth and the 

to dav > he T Ve i he Picts across the Forth. Though 
to-day it is considered unlikely that “ Edinburgh ” derives 
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its name from “ Edwinsburgh ”, still it is probable that 
his power was in fact established as far as the Forth. He 
also drove the Britons of Strathclyde away to the west of the 
Yorkshire hills. Having thus made his northern and wes¬ 
tern borders safe, he made an ally of Kent by his marriage 
with Ethelburga. Mercia and East Anglia were friendly. 

Wessex was hostile, but was conquered and forced to accept 
him as overlord. He was thus the most powerful ruler 
England had seen. He even extended his authority by 
building a fleet, which commanded the Irish sea and gave 
him control of the islands of Man and Anglesey. 

That this great king had become a Christian no doubt 
helped the cause of Christianity in England, but his Chris- Edwin be- 
tianity did not help Edwin. All who remained heathen chSSuu 
were set against him, and when Edwin accepted a religion 
that preached peace rather than a sword, his foes thought 
he was growing weak and unwarlike. An alliance was 
formed against him by Penda, the heathen King of Mercia, 
who, calling in to his aid Cadwallon, King of Gwynedd 
(the Snow'donian district of Wales), overcame Edwin's 
army at Heathfield 1 in 633 (see p. 22). Edwin fell in the 
battle. 

Now followed a long struggle between Northumbria and 
Mercia which ended in the triumph of Mercia. Penda Triumph 
conquered East Anglia, and joined it to his Midland King- ol Mercia 
dom. He was then faced by a joint attack from Northumbria 
(where Oswald ruled) and Wessex, but he defeated Oswald 
at the great fight at Maserfield in 642 (p. 23). His Nor¬ 
thumbrian foe was now weakened by a quarrel between 
its own people (the rival houses of Bernicia and Deira). 

It was not till Oswy united the two factions that he could 
withstand Penda, and in 655 Oswy won a complete victory 
at H inwaedfield (possibly near Leeds). 

With Penda fell heathendom; but the cause of Mercia 
survived. Just as Northumbria had been weakened by 

1 Hatfield in Yorkshire. 
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being the one Christian country in the midst of heathen 
foes, so Mercia was strengthened by abandoning the old 
religion which had separated her from the rest. Three 
years after Penda’s death, his son once more threw off the 
yoke of Northumbria, and Oswy could not subdue him. 

Northum- Indeed the da y s °f Northumbrian greatness were drawing 
bria to an end. Yet the last days were almost the brightest. 
Egfrith, who came to the throne in 670, conquered the 
Strathclyde Britons, and added Cumbria as far north as 
Carlisle to his dominions. He grasped, however, at a still 
wider power, and led an army north of the Forth. During 
his absence an uneasy dread lay on Northumbria. St. 
Cuthbert, Abbot of Lindisfarne, was at the time at Carlisle. 
He shared the anxiety of the people. “ Let us watch and 
pray,” said he to some questioner. The fears were justified. 
While St. Cuthbert was praying at Carlisle, Egfrith and 
his army were cut to pieces by the Piets in the battle of 

a«e(6wj Nectansmer e- With this defeat the Northumbrian power 

fell for ever. 

For more than a hundred years Mercia held the over- 
lordship which Northumbria had lost. She had, it is true, 
many struggles with Wessex, but on the whole kept the 
advantage. At first Ini, King of Wessex, seemed likely to 
unite and extend Wessex into a kingdom too strong for 
Mercia to overcome, but in 726, when Ini was absent on a 

< 685 ^ 6 ) pilgrlma S e to Ro me, Ethelbald, King of Mercia, seized the 

chance to invade Wessex, and by 733 had subdued it. The 
Mercian overlordship lasted for twenty years, till the West 
Saxons rose and defeated Ethelbald at Burford. Under 

< 757 - 796 “ R^^bald s successor, Offa, Mercian power rose to its 

zenith. He overcame Kent and Essex, advanced the Mer¬ 
cian frontier to the Thames, pushed back the Welsh, and 
built the great rampart, “ Offa’s dyke ”, from the’ Dee 

PO Mercu t ° the W y e ’ to confine ^em within narrower limits. He 
persuaded Pope Hadrian to make Lichfield the see of an 

archbishop, so that Mercian Christians should not be under 
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the rule of Canterbury. He corresponded on terms of 
equality with the most powerful monarch of the time, the 
Emperor Charlemagne. Yet his power was no more secure 
than that of Edwin, or Oswy, or Egfrith. When he died, 
Mercian supremacy crumbled away. 

The story of the rise and fall, first of Northumbria and 
then of Mercia, is apt to seem tiresome. After battles and 
conquests there is nothing permanent to show for it all. 

One fabric, laboriously raised, tumbles to the ground, and 
nothing is left but confused ruins. Then another is begun 
only to collapse like its predecessor. We shall now have to 
follow the building up of a third power, that of Wessex. 

This time, however, it is more interesting because it proved 
permanent. 

We have seen from time to time a little of the early history 
of Wessex. The West Saxons were certainly the most mse of 
powerful kingdom in the south. Twice they had seemed " essi:x 
to be on the verge of great things, first when Ceawlin won 
the victory of Deorham (p. 14), and again when Ini con¬ 
quered Somerset, Sussex, and Kent, thus becoming master 
of all England south of the Thames. But Ceawlin was 
checked by quarrels at home, and the West Saxon power 
had been overshadowed by the growth of Northumbria, 
while Ini was compelled to yield to Ethelbald of Mercia! 

Offa’s death, however, gave a fresh opportunity; and with 
the hour came the man. 

Egbert had already made one attempt on the West Saxon 
throne, but the influence of Offa had been too strong for Egbert 
him. He had taken refuge with Charlemagne, and had no <8U ^ 839> 
doubt learnt at that monarch’s splendid court the value of 
a united realm, and something of the art of ruling one. In 
802 the West Saxons offered him the crown. The growth 
of his power was rapid. He subdued the British of Cornwall, 
defeated the Mercians at Ellandun in 825, tore from them 
the kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, and Essex, which they had 
held subject, and two years later, invading Mercia itself 
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made the Mercians accept him as overlord. His name was 
now so great that Northumbria submitted to a mere threat. 
Thus before his death in 839, although he did not actually 
displace the Kings of Mercia, Northumbria, and East 
Anglia, he had wider power than any previous king in 
Britain. 1 (Note 6.) 

So far there is nothing to suggest to us that the over¬ 
lordship of Wessex will differ from those of Mercia or 
Northumbria. We may expect to see it fall, as they fell. 
Indeed, on Egbert’s death we may fancy that we see the fall 
beginning: Wessex went to one son, Ethelwulf; Kent, 
Essex, and Sussex were given to another son, Athelstan. 
Disunion appears close at hand. Yet there was a new factor 
in English politics. Efforts at union had hitherto failed, 
because so soon as one kingdom became great, it was the 
interest of the rest to pull it down. Such union as there was 
must be union of force, not of hearts. Ever since the Welsh 
had been tamed, England had lacked the strongest motive 
towards union, namely, the presence of a powerful foreign 
foe. In Egbert’s reign this foreign foe was already at the 
gates. England had to face the invasions of the Danes. 

CHAPTER 5 

ALFRED AND THE DANES 

Traditionally we are accustomed to think of Alfred and 
the Danes together. The name of the great hero-king at 
once raises in our minds the memory of a desperate struggle 
between the English and the invading sea rovers. Yet we 
must be on our guard lest we make too much of this. The 
Danes had begun to harass England long before Alfred’s 

1 The spread of Christianity over Saxon England and the changes of the 
overlordship follow nearly the same course. If on a map of England a “ horse¬ 
shoe ” line be drawn, starting in Kent and travelling through Essex, East Anglia. 
Northumbria, Mercia, Wessex, back to Sussex, this traces the course of Chris¬ 
tianity, save that Wessex was converted before Mercia; omitting the kingdoms 
in italics it also traces the “ overlordship ”. 
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day; and though Alfred certainly checked their conquests 
for a time, he did not in any sense end the struggle. His 
sons and grandsons had to carry on his work, and even 
after their time the trouble broke out afresh. Indeed, for 
nearly two hundred years English history is full of the 
Danes, plundering, fighting, conquering and being con¬ 
quered, rebelling against their Saxon rulers, and at last 
reaching their final triumph when a Danish king, Canute, 
rules England. Of these two hundred years it is plain that 
the reign of Alfred can occupy only a small part. None the 
less, it is a distinguished part. 

Again, though Alfred was great as a leader against the 
Danes, it is only a small part of his greatness. There were 
many stout warriors among the Saxon kings, but only one 
Alfred. Had he never fought a battle he would yet have 
deserved a place among the greatest rulers of the world. 
He w ? as the first English king who gave up his whole life 
to the welfare of his country. Other kings had regarded 
their kingship largely as a position to be used for their own 
pleasure and ambition. Alfred treated his solely as a duty 
which he owed to his people. He was not content to be 

meiely a king; he was a father to his fatherland, a servant 
to his own subjects. 

Before Alfred could carry out any of his schemes of good 
government it was needful that the country should be at 
peace, and no peace w r as possible until the Danes were 
overcome. The Danes, then, were his first task. 

Precisely the same cause which had brought the Saxons 
on the Britons was now driving the Danes on the Saxons. 
The Danes , as we are in the habit of calling them, did not 
come from Denmark alone, but from all North Germany, 
Scandinavia, and all the coasts of the North Sea. If we 
call them not Danes, but Northmen , we are reminded that 
they did not raid England only, but the north of France 
too, and gave their name to the province of Normandy. 


Alfred’s 

greatneon 


Danish 

invasion 
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They went still farther afield, however. They made a 
settlement in South Italy and founded a kingdom in Sicily, 
twice attacked Constantinople, conquered Iceland, sailed 
from there to Greenland, and even perhaps reached the 
coast of America at Vinland, which is thought to be Labra¬ 
dor, centuries before Columbus. In this restless career of 
adventure, driven from their homes by the same pressure of 
westward-moving races which had urged the barbarians 
The first against the Roman Empire and the Saxons into Britain, we 

ids ( / 87 ) 1^*1 it 

may tind repeated the same stages of progress which had 
marked the Saxon invasion. The first object was plunder; 
the second stage, settlement; the final stage, conquest. 

The year 787 saw the first Danish raid into England; on 
1st stage: the eastern coasts fell the earliest gusts of the coming storm: 

plunder . ~ 0 ’ 

since the Danes were heathen they had no scruple in sacking 
the rich monasteries of Lindisfarne and Wearmouth. As 
time went on the raids became more numerous, the raiders 


more daring. Egbert was beaten in 828, but in 837 he won 
a victory at Hengist’s Down. Yet one victory was of little 
use. In the course of the next three years every summer 
brought a fresh horde of plunderers, and London, Rochester, 
and Canterbury were all pillaged. 

The middle of the ninth century saw the Danish invasions 


2 nd stage: passing from the first to the second stage. In 851 some 

Settlement -p. • i r • 0 

.Danes, instead or returning home, wintered in Sheppey. 
This example was soon followed. In 866 an army, greater 
than any of its predecessors, landed in East Anglia. The 
next year it ravaged Northumbria; then it advanced into 
Mercia; checked there, it returned to East Anglia, and slew 
King Edmund, whose name is commemorated in Bury St. 
-»f^ a ? ish Edmunds. 1 The year 871 saw it again push southwards into 
Wessex Wessex. If Wessex fell, the Danes would be indeed masters 


of England. 


It was this crisis that Alfred had to face. His grandfather, 

1 Edmund, who according to tradition was tied to a tree and shot to death 
with arrows, was later recognized as a saint, and many churches in East Anglia 
were dedicated to him. 
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Egbert, had died in 839, leaving a son, Ethehvnlf, who had 
reigned till 858. He left behind him four sons, of whom 
Alfred was the youngest. By 86G the two elder ones 
had passed away, and the third, Ethelred, was on the 
throne. Aided by Altred, he prepared to drive back the 
invaders. 

This was no easy task. Men who had the daring to face 
the storms of the North Sea, and even to round the wild 
western coasts of Iceland in their low, undecked vessels 
driven by oars, were not likely to want courage on land. 

Ethelred and Alfred did not make a promising beginning. 
They tried to storm the Danish camp situated in the tongue 
of land between the Rennet and Thames, near Reading. 
The assault failed, and though the Danes, being emboldened 
by success to abandon their usual tactics and risk a battle 
in the open, were routed by Alfred at Ashdown, yet the 
English lost so many men that they were beaten at Basing, 
and again at Marden in Wiltshire, in which latter tight 
Ethelred was killed. He left children, but Alfred was chosen 
to succeed him. It was no time for a child on the throne. 
Alfred tried his luck once again at Wilton , but although his 

men at first forced the Danes back, yet they rallied and once 
more were victorious. 

This was desperate fighting. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
says, “ Nine battles were fought this year south of the 
'Thames ”, and the balance of victories did not rest with 
Alfred. But though the English did not win the battles, 
yet they won the campaign, for in the next year the Danes, 
having no stomach for more of such bloody work, withdrew 
eastward and northward to regions where they met less 
stout foemen, and Alfred had a little breathing space. 

In 877 the storm gathered afresh. In the depths of winter 
the Danish leaders Guthrum and Hubba declared war. Guth- 
ium swooped down on Alfred’s royal town of Chippenham 
before Alfred could gather a force. The King himself, almost 
without followers, had to take refuge in the isle of Athelney, 
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a marshy stronghold protected by the waters of the Tone 
and Parret. 1 Never before or after were his fortunes at so 
low an ebb, but he did not despair. By degrees men joined 
Battle of him. He fell on the Danes at Ethandun (Edington), and 
Etha (878) drove them in headlong flight to their stockade. There they 

were surrounded and starved into submission. 

It would, no doubt, have been a more effective blow had 
the stockade at Chippenham been stormed. A crushing 
defeat might have struck such terror into the Danish 
counsels that they might well have judged it wise to leave 
Alfred alone for the future. But the risk of defeat was 
great, and it was not Alfred’s policy. He no longer hoped 
to clear the Danes out from England altogether. To carry 
on war to the death might be attractive to a king, thirty 
years old, at the head of a victorious army. But Alfred 
never made war for his own glory. He was a statesman 
who looked to the good of his people. So he put aside 

A Gu e thr a iTm g^ tter i n g dreams of conquest, and was ready to allow the 
come to Danes to settle down in the north and east, provided they 

terms # # r J 

would be quiet neighbours. This is clear from the terms 
he made with Guthrum, in the Treaty of Wedmore (879). 

The first condition of this treaty was that Guthrum and 
Treat y of his men should become Christians. Thus one great hindrance 
(879) i n the way of a peaceful union was removed; and, as the 
Danes were of much the same race as the English, spoke 
a kindred language, and had very similar institutions, 
there was no race-hatred between the two, such as had 
prevented the Saxons and Britons from living together in 
amity. The Saxon had hated the Dane, not because he was 
a Dane, but because he plundered and robbed. When he 
gave up these habits he could be tolerated. 

The line of division settled in the Treaty of Wedmore was 
between the Watling Street; but a few years later Alfred got a better 
English frontier. Henceforth the line ran up the estuary of the 


1 “ Alfred’s Jewel ”, now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, was found 
here. 
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Thames to the Lea, along that river to Hertford, and across 
to Bedford, then followed the Ouse till it struck the Watling 
Street, and from there to Chester. Roughly speaking, the 
north and east lay in Guthrum’s hands; the south and west 
remained to Alfred. He lost in the extent of his territory, 
but the hold of Wessex over Northumbria and Anglia had 
not been firm. In the end he was stronger in a more con¬ 
centrated kingdom, and he retained London and most of 
the larger towns. 

The Treaty of Wedmore freed Alfred from Guthrum, but 
at any moment a fresh band of marauders might come. 'To 
guard against this danger was Alfred’s next care. He im¬ 
proved his army by increasing the number of the thegns, Alfred’s 
thus strengthening its leadership. Further, he arranged army 
that the fyrd should be divided into three parts, each of 
which would serve for a month at a time, thus securing a 
more permanent force from this somewhat disorderly and 
untrained body . 1 He also in towns and elsewhere made 
“ burhs ”, or fortified posts, on the Danish frontier for 
checking raiders. But, best of all, he was the first to see 
that England’s safety lay in a fleet : the best way to meet the Alfred** 
Danes was to fight them at sea. He built, as the Chronicle 
tells us, “ long ships that were full nigh twice as long as 
the others; some had sixty oars , 2 some more; they were 
both swifter and steadier than the others ”. It is somewhat 
curious that though the English had themselves in early 
days been sea rovers, yet they had lost their taste for the 
sea, and Alfred had at first to employ Frisians to man his 
ships. Soon, however, the English became good seamen, 
and the fleet, the importance of which was first realized by 
Alfred, became England’s best safeguard. 

The wisdom of these precautions was shown when, at 
the end of his reign, Alfred had to meet a fresh invasion of Fresh in 
Danes led by Hastings, “ the worst man that ever was V2sions 

1 The members of the fyrd were always anxious to return to the duties of 
their farms. 

2 The usual Danish ship had thirty-two oars. 
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bom Alfred’s new army was able to storm the Danish 
Danes de- camp on the Lea, to shatter another force at Buttington 

C ^ t * 

Alfred in Montgomery, and finally by a great stroke to blockade 
(897) and capture the Danish fleet in a narrow part of the river 
Lea. In 897 the Danes gave up the game and made off to 
join their kinsmen in Normandy, where we shall hear of 
them again. In England, for the present, they had found 
that, as a Norse poet sang: 

“ They got hard blows instead of shillings. 

And the axe’s weight instead of tribute 

and they judged it best to leave Alfred alone. 

Alfred deserves to be remembered for what he did to 
keep his realm safe, yet no less honour is due for what he 
Policy at did to make it well governed. He set in order the laws, and 
home tQO k suc h good care that the reeves and aldermen should 
enforce them, that in later days when troubles came again 
men longed for the “ laws of King Alfred From his 
youth up he had been a scholar, always anxious to learn 
Learning and ready to teach. It was his wish that every freeborn 
youth “ should abide at his book till he can well under- 
English stand English writing ”. That his people should have books 
00 s to read in English, he translated from the Latin not only 
books on religion — the Consolation of Boethius and the 
Pastoral Care of Pope Gregory — but also books on history 
and geography, such as Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the 
English Nation and Orosius’ History and Geography. At 
times, too, he did more than translate; he added to the 
books whatever seemed interesting to himself. Thus he put 
into Orosius’ book the accounts of two voyages northwards 
to the White Sea and eastwards along the Baltic, made by 
Othere and W T ulfstan, whom Alfred had himself sent out. 
Angio- Even more valuable was the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle , which 
Ohrondde was begun at this time. This chronicle, which began its 

story with the coming of the English, and was continued 
year by year from Alfred’s time, is the best record we have 
for what happened before the Norman Conquest. 
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A king who was so fond of learning was sure to attract 
scholars to his court. Nor did Alfred neglect the Church. 
The plunderings of the Danes had left churches in ruins 
and monasteries desolate. He gave largely from his own 
income to rebuild them; he even went further, setting up 
an abbey for monks at Athelney to commemorate God’s 
mercies to him there, and another religious house for nuns 
at Shaftesbury. His own daughter did not disdain to be 
Head of this. Further, the churchmen themselves were in 
nearly as evil plight as the churches. At the beginning of 
his reign Alfred tells us that even south of the Humber 
there were “ few priests who could render his service-book 
into English ”, while in the north the state of the church 
was still worse. Thanks to Alfred’s efforts this ignorance 
was amended. He took care to choose good bishops and 
trusted them to make the lower clergy do their duty. (Note 7.) 

However we look at Alfred, whether as a warrior, as a 
statesman, as a lawgiver, as a scholar, as a reformer, he 
appears equally great. Yet with all his greatness he kept all 
through his life the nature of a modest and simple man. 
“ I desire,” said he in his latest days, “ to leave to them 
that come after me a remembrance of me in good works. 
So long as I have lived I have striven to live worthily.” 
None can doubt that the task which this great king set 
himself was nobly done. 


CHAPTER 6 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE SAXONS 

Alfred died ii 901 1 ; Ethelred II, whose reign marks the 
downfall of all t iat Alfred had done, came to the throne in 
978. 1 his chap *r passes in review the seventv-eight years 

1 Alfred probably died in 899 (see B. A. Lees, Alfred the Great ) but the date 
usually accepted is 901. 
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that elapse between the two kings each justly named, the 
one “ Alfred the Great ”, the other “ Ethelred the Un¬ 
ready ”, or “ Redeless 

It is not altogether easy to find any one distinguishing 
The mark of the period; yet if we take it down to 975 we may 
"king! fairly call it “ Three Generations of Strong Kings ”, for, 
reckoning the one son, three grandsons, and two great- 
grandsons 1 sprung from Alfred, only one (Edwy) showed 
no good qualities as a ruler. We may remark further that 
these three generations all carried on Alfred’s work. They 
did not attempt to extirpate the Danes, but they gradually 
brought them under their sway, so that the two races began 
to join into one, and the house of Wessex again became 
supreme over all England. Finally, in the latter part of the 
period we shall notice a great increase in the political power 
of the Church; we shall see, too, the first of that long line 
of ecclesiastical statesmen who appear and reappear for 
many centuries in English history. 

With these somewhat slender threads to join a series of 
events which are naturally rather disconnected we may 
bind together the story of Alfred’s descendants. 

Edward Edward the Elder shone chiefly as a warrior. The title 
(*901-921) which he took — “ King of the English ” instead of “ King 

of the West Saxons ” — indicates his life’s work. He set 

1 Egbert, 802-839 
Ethelwulf, 839—858 

i i i i 
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himself to recover the Danelaw , that district which his 
father had been forced to give up. The task was easier than 
it might seem, since the Danes of the Danelaw were not 
united under one ruler. None the less Edward had to 
proceed with caution. Aided by his warlike sister, Ethelfleda, 
who ruled the Midlands for him under the title of the 
“ Lady of the Mercians ”, he first completed the series of 
fortified posts which Alfred had begun. Then moving over 
the border he attacked the group of Danish towns on the 
Upper Ouse. One by one, Bedford, Huntingdon, North¬ 
ampton, Cambridge, yielded to him. Ethelfleda led an 
army against the Five Danish Boroughs in the valley of the 
Trent, and captured Derby and Leicester. She died in 918, 
but Edward carried on the work. At length, in 925, when 
he was setting out on a final invasion of the north, he was 
met by envoys from all the northern powers, from the 
Danes of Northumbria, the Britons of Strathclyde, and the 
Angles of Bernicia, who swore to take him to “ father and 
lord ”. Constantine, King of the Scots, is also said to have 
made an agreement with him, not improbably a military 
alliance. The point would have no importance but for the 
circumstance that four hundred years later King Edward I 
(Plantagcnet) interpreted this agreement as evidence that the 
King of Scots had become the vassal king of Edward the 
Elder, and used this to support his claim to overlordship 
of Scotland. The chronicle entry is of doubtful authen¬ 
ticity. 

I hat the submission of the various peoples was merely 
nominal became clear enough in the reign of Edward’s son, 
Athelstan. Athelstan first married his sister to Sigtric, 
Danish king of Northumbria, but on the death of that king 
did not hesitate to drive out his kinsman’s sons and seize 
the kingdom for himself. Conduct of this kind made the 
other northerners uneasy. Constantine gave help to Sigtric’s 
sons, and got together a vast league against Athelstan. 
Danes of Northumbria and Britons of Strathclyde (the great 
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district which included all the south-west of Scotland except 
Galloway) joined him. All who had allied with Edward a few 
years before were now ready to war against Athelstan. Even 
Danes from Ireland under King Anlaf came over to help 
Athelstan their kinsmen. Athelstan, however, was a match for them 
at Brun- all. He met the allies at Brunanburh , and, in the greatest 
( 937 ) battle yet seen in England, utterly defeated them. The fight 
lasted all day, a series of desperate assaults by the Saxons 
on the “ burh ” or earthwork in which the invaders had 
fortified themselves. The old triumph song tells us: 

Here gat King Athelstan 
And eke his brother 
Eadmund Atheling 
Life long glory 
At swords edge 
Round Brunanburh 
Shield-wall they cleft 
War-lindens hewed 
Sithen sun up 
Till the bright being 
Sank to his settle. 


Anlaf fled back to Ireland with but a handful of men. Con¬ 
stantine, “ the hoary war man ”, left his eldest son dead 
on the field. Athelstan’s triumph was complete. 

His brother Edmund , who succeeded him in 940, had, 
, Edmund however, again to fight for his power in the north. It was, 

in fact, the regular thing that the Danes should revolt with 
each new ruler and try his mettle. Edmund was no less 
sturdy than Athelstan. He reduced the rebels, and to 
strath- punish the King of Strathclyde, who had helped them, he 
Scots attacked that kingdom and is said to have granted it to 
Malcolm, King of Scots. This “ grant ”, if it was ever 
made, lapsed when Malcolm died, and is another historical 
molehill which a later age came to regard as a mountain. 
Together with Constantine’s “ submission ” to Edward 
the Elder, this forms one ground of the claim to the over- 
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lordship of Scotland which Edward I was to put forward. 

Edmund had reigned only six years when he was mur¬ 
dered by an outlaw whom he was endeavouring to drag from 
his banqueting-hall. His younger brother, Edred , had also a 
short, but not an inglorious reign. Three things about him 
deserve note. First, as was always the case when a brother 
succeeded in place of the late king’s young son, the crown 
was given to him by a decision of the Witan: but in this 
particular Witan sat, not only Englishmen, but Danes and 
Welshmen. The complete union of England was apparently 
not far off, when men of three races could meet in one 
assembly to choose their ruler. Second, after suppressing 
the usual rebellion in Northumbria, Edred divided it, not 
into shires, which would have been ruled by ealdormen, but 
into two huge earldoms . This creation of “ earls ” 1 with 
wide dominions was a dangerous policy, from which were 
to come serious troubles in the future. And third, Edred’s 
friend was the great churchman, Dunstan . 

Although Dunstan had been brought up in the abbey of 
Glastonbury, he had no wish at first to enter the Church, 
lie came to seek his fortune at King Athelstan’s court. 
The other courtiers were jealous of his learning or annoyed 
by his wit, and they resolved to make him ridiculous. As 
he was riding across a marsh they threw him from his horse 
and rolled him in the mire. Dunstan left the court in dis¬ 
gust, fell sick of a fever, and when he recovered became a 
monk. Athelstan, sorry for his courtiers’ rudeness, recalled 
him to court. Edmund again dismissed him, but two days 
later changed his mind. The reason is given us in a well- 
known story. Edmund was hunting near Cheddar; the 
chase swept to the edge of Cheddar cliffs; stag and hounds 
went headlong over, and the king seemed unable to check 
his horse. In the agony of the moment he vowed to make 
amends to Dunstan if he was saved, and the horse just 
pulled up on the edge. In gratitude for his escape Edmund 

1 Danish, jarl. 
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made Dunstan Abbot of Glastonbury. Edred took him for 
his chief adviser. 

Dunstan had won the confidence of one king, but this 
was no guarantee that he would be equally favoured by the 
next. He w r as again to experience the uncertainty of fortune. 
Edwy , who succeeded Edred, fell into the hands of the 
party who hated the monks. Consequently he soon quar¬ 
relled with Dunstan. Dunstan rebuked him tor affronting 
all the nobles of his court by leaving the table at his coro¬ 
nation-feast, and even led him back by the hand like a sulky 
boy. Edwy retorted by driving Dunstan into exile. This 
angered all the monkish party, but they were still more set 
against the king for marrying a wife w r ho was within the 
“ prohibited degrees ” in relationship. Archbishop Odo 
declared it no marriage; all Edwry’s most powerful subjects 
revolted, and set up his brother Edgar as king. Edwy was 
left merely the part of England that lay south of the Thames. 
It seemed that England might be split up once again, but 
fortunately Edw^y s death put an end to the difficulty. 
The whole realm came under Edgar’s allegiance. 

This prince is aptly called the “ Peaceful ”. While Edgar 
was on the throne, the long term of Saxon prosperity that 
had had its spring with Alfred, and its summer under 
Edward and Athelstan, remained unbroken. It was indeed 
drawing to an end; Edgar’s reign wore the peacefulness of 
an autumn, so calm and fair that it leads men to forget how 
soon it must pass away. Since Edgar’s first act was to recall 
Dunstan, and as Dunstan remained his trusted minister 
throughout, we may find in the events of the reign the best 
example of Dunstan’s policy. 

Dunstan, we have seen, was a monk; Edgar made him 
Archbishop of Canterbury (960). Thus the first field for 
his activity lay in Church affairs. It happened that at this 
time there was a great revival in monastic affairs going on 
on the Continent. The Benedictine monks of Cluny, who 
led stem, hard, self-sacrificing lives, were everywhere taken 
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as models. In one respect the secular 1 clergy were not cioing ciuniac 

1 i t i l reforms 

what the Church expected them to do. It was thought 
right that they should remain, like the monks, unmarried. 

At this time, however, this rule was badly kept. Many of 
the seculars had wives, and this gave great offence. Dunstan 
did his best to encourage the reforms. He tried to make 
the seculars remain unmarried, but he was not altogether 
successful. Under these circumstances it became the fashion 
to think a great deal of monks and less of the secular 
clergy. This showed itself not only in the revival of old 
monasteries and the setting up of new ones, but also in the 
practice of turning out the seculars from positions of dig¬ 
nity and putting monks in their places. Thus the secular 
canons of the Cathedral of Winchester were turned out, Monks re- 
and monks installed instead of them. The same thing was canons 
done at Worcester. No doubt, in some respects, the change 
was for the better; the monks led stricter lives, and they 
were more learned. But it raised a great jealousy between 
regulars and seculars. Although Dunstan, as head of the 
Church, may be said to have approved of those changes 
which some of his bishops made, he did not make them in 
his own see. The real reform that he was anxious for was Education 
that the clergy should be better educated. of clergy 

It would be a mistake to look on Dunstan merelv as a 

J 

churchman. He was more than that. He was a great states¬ 
man. To him we may attribute the wise policy by which Dunstan’* 
Edgar made friends of the Danes settled in England, making pollcy 
some ealdormen, others bishops, and admitting many to his 
Witan. He also continued to keep on good terms with the 
kings of the Scots. Indeed, just as Edmund is said to have 
handed over Strathclyde to Malcolm, so Edgar, we are told, 
gave Lothian to Kenneth. But there is little evidence to 
support this assertion and Lothian was conquered by the 
Scots fifty years later. 

1 Monks, friars, and others who lived under a rule like that of St. Benedict 
or in later days like those of St. Francis or St. Dominic, were called “ regulars ' 

(Iat. regula). The rest of the clergy were called “ seculars 
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Though we may give Dunstan the credit of much that 
was done in Edgar’s reign, yet the King showed himself a 
capable ruler. He issued improved laws, and travelled 
reforms'^ over his to see that they were kept. More 

“ d “ition than that ’ he made the inhabitants of each “ hundred ” 
responsible for any misdeeds committed there. He enlarged 
the fleet and himself made frequent voyages with it. And 
even if we distrust the old story that he was rowed’across 
the Dee by six vassal-kings, yet none the less we may find 
a truth expressed in it. It is a picturesque way of saying 
that he was a prosperous and powerful monarch, and there 
was none found in Britain to rival his greatness. 


CHAPTER 7 

THE SAXON DOWNFALL 

From Egbert to Edgar may be called the Golden Age 
Saxon ° f Saxon history. Kings and people alike were vigorous: 

cwEKSS f nemie * abroad w ere beaten off, rebellions at home crushed, 

law and justice enforced, learning encouraged. We have 
ikened Edgar’s reign to a fine autumn: we may go further, 
and say that after him came winter fierce and stormy. 
In the next ninety years, from the reign of Edward the 
Martyr till the death of Harold (975-1066), Saxon England 
went from one calamity to another. The kingdom could 

tavasiols not even preserve itself from foreign conquest; we shall 
see a time of Danish attack ending in a Danish monarch 
on the throne, and then a time of Norman interference 
ending in the Norman Conquest. It will be convenient to 
divide the whole period into two parts corresponding to 
these two foreign influences, but through the whole we can 
trace in many of the chief men a decay of the old Saxon 

coifapie X? 0ur an< ^ se lf"Telia nee, and a new growth of indecision, 
discontent, treachery, that gave the foreigner his oppor- 
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tunity. There are brilliant exceptions: Edmund Ironside 
and Harold must not be forgotten. But fate was unkind 
enough to cut off both of them before they could do more 
than show their budding promise, while it left the incapable Feeble 
Ethelred and the feeble Edward the Confessor ample leisure 
to reap the whole harvest of their own incapacity. 

The grouping of the events of this time shows a certain 
symmetry which it is well to bear in mind. From the acces¬ 
sion of Ethelred the Unready to the Norman Conquest is 
a period of eighty-seven years. r l he middle part ot it (1017— 

1042) is occupied with the Danish kings on the throne 
(Canute and his sons); the beginning part and the end part 
are covered by Saxon kings. Further, the beginning and 
end parts have a strong resemblance. Each period starts 
with a long reign of a feeble king followed by a very short 
reign of a vigorous king; each alike ends in a foreign con¬ 
quest. 1 


1. THE DANISH CONQUEST OF ENG 1.AND 

(975-1042) 


The story of the Saxon downfall opens ominously with 
murder. The voung King Edward, riding past his step- Murder <* 

, , * ^ r i i t , , r Edward 

mother s castle at Corfe, halted at the door and asked for 
a cup of wine. The treacherous queen brought it herself, 
and while the king was drinking it made one of her men 
stab him in the back, that her own son, Ethelred , might get 
the throne. For eight-and-thirty years England was to 
regret that deed, for Ethelred’s reign proved one of the 
worst in her history. 


1 Period I (Saxon kings): 

Long reign of Ethelred the Unready, 
978-1016. 

Short reign of Edmund Ironside, 
1016. 


Ending in Danish conquest 
and Danish kings, 1016- 


1042. 


Period II (Saxon kings): 

Long reign of Edward the Confessor, 
1042-1066. 

Short reign of Harold, 1066. 


Ending in Norman con¬ 
quest, 1066, and Norman 
kings. 
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Ethelred’s name of the Unready or Redeless — that is 
u»e t " el un d t0 Sa ^’ t ^ ie ^ an Lacking in Counsel ” — fitly describes 
re ^978 * Lte was se lhsh, idle, weak. He had not the vigour to 

a toi6) control the great earls and ealdormen in whose hands a strong 
capable king like Edgar had been able safely to leave so much of 

ruler . . J 

the government of the country. Instead of being useful 
servants of the state, these men became jealous and quarrel¬ 
some, struggling for their own power, and neglecting their 

Danish ^ ut * es * The Danes swooped down upon an England in the 
invasions hands of an incapable king and disloyal officials, and by this 
time the Danes were even more formidable than they had 
been in Alfred’s reign. Norway and Denmark were now 
each of them kingdoms. The invaders were no longer 
plunderers, but trained warriors, obeying the commands of 
a king who, being sure of help from a mass of his kinsmen 
already settled in the country, aimed at nothing less than a 
complete conquest. 


England’s need was desperate; yet never was she left so 

divided without help by her king and leaders. There was 

only one remedy; it was to fight, and fight hard. Yet when 
the invaders came they found England an easy prey, for, as 
the Chronicle says, “ no shire would help other Then, by 
che advice of Sigiric, who had succeeded Dunstan, Ethelred 


made another plan for dealing with the Danes: instead of 
hard blows he gave them money; he tried to buy them off 
Danegeid with the Danegeld , a tax which he made his luckless subjects 
pay. This policy, however, only put off the evil day to a 
still worse to-morrow. The Danes, paid once, came back 
again and again for more, and they brought fresh swarms 
with them. Danegeld, first imposed in 991, was taken again 
witan in 994, in 1002, and in 1011. As Ethelred’s Witan approved 
tob n e e p£id °r the tax, it is plain that it was not the King alone who had 
>ep fallen from the valour of the old days. We feel that England 
has come on evil days when we read of one army “ that it 
was the leaders first who began the flight”; of another, 
“ when they were east, then men held our force west; and 
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when they were south, then was our force taken north of 
another, “ through something was flight ever resolved upon, 
and so the enemy ever had the victory ”; or, again, that the 
King’s most trusted ealdorman, Edric, betrayed his plans to 
the enemy; or, again, that after more than twenty years’ 
harrying, the Witan had no more practical advice to recom¬ 
mend than a three days’ fast and a daily chanting of the 
third psalm, “ in order that God may grant us that we over¬ 
come our foes and, finally, that Ethelred himself would 
never risk his own person in a battlefield. 

Unfortunately, Ethelred’s feebleness was not the worst 
of him: having by one act brought the Danes into Eng¬ 
land, he made them his lasting foes by another. He had 
recourse to treachery. Suddenly, in a time of truce, when 
he had got rid of the Norwegians by a treaty with their 
king, Olaf, and pacified the Normans by a marriage with 
Emma, the sister of their duke, he caused a number of 
Danes, including some of his own Danish mercenaries and 
hostages, to be murdered. This “ Massacre of St. Brice's 
Day ” drew down on him the whole might of Denmark, 
for among the victims so slain were the sister of Sweyn, 
King of Denmark, and her husband. 

Ethelred, like all weak kings, was a prey to bad favourites. 
He chose as his friend Edric, Earl of Mercia, and married 
him to his sister Edith. Edric may at the outset have meant 
to act with vigour against the Danes, but he turned out a 
very prince of traitors. His nickname of Streona, “ the 
Grasper ”, shows that his guiding star was avarice and 
selfishness. He soon appeared in his true colours. His 
rivals at home he got rid of by murder, and he was per¬ 
fectly ready to betray his country to the enemy. In 1013 
Sweyn invaded England in person: there was nothing to 
stop him; he swept through Northumbria, the Midlands, 
the west. Edric betrayed his master and persuaded the 
Witan to offer Sweyn the throne. London alone stoutly 
held out for Ethelred, till it heard that the miserable man 
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had deserted his post and fled to Normandy. He came 
back to England after Sweyn’s death, but two years later 
he died himself. 

After his death the greater part of England, being in 
Danish hands, acknowledged Sweyn’s son, Canute , as king. 
There was one honourable exception. London held true 
to the line of Alfred, and chose Ethelred’s son, Edmund. 

Edmund, who gained by his bravery the name of “ Iron¬ 
side , was of very different mould from his feeble father. 
He gathered an army, and twice fought with Canute’s men 
at Pensehvood and Sherston. Neither battle was decisive, 
but gathering fresh forces Edmund drove the Danes off 
London and won a victory at Brentford; a fourth hurled 
a number of them into the isle of Sheppey; these successes 
brought the traitor Edric over again to Edmund’s side to 
be a fresh curse to his race, for in the fifth fight, when 
Edmund was engaged against the whole weight of Canute’s 
forces at Assandun (Ashington in Essex), the day was lost 
only because Edric again deserted on the battlefield and 
went over once more to the Danes. Some months later 
Edmund died suddenly — possibly he was murdered by 
Edric and in despair the nation took Canute as king. 
There is a certain just retribution in the fact that one of the 
first things Canute did was to have Edric put to death. 

Canute, though a foreign conqueror, was a good king. 
He was infinitely more powerful than any king of the house 
of Wessex, for England was merely a province in his 
dominions. The King of Scots is said to have done homage 
to him, though the grounds for the assertion are doubtful. 
He was also King of Denmark, and in 1028 he subdued 
Norway, so that he seemed to be on the way to become an 
emperor of the north, a northern Charlemagne. But his 
rmght gave England that peace of which she stood sorely 
m need. War came to an end with the triumph of the 
enemy, and the enemy turned into a good friend. No 
rebellions broke the serenity of his reign. Towns grew rich 
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ofTnffl * nd Prosperous, for the Danes were great traders, and 

Canute Lar , mte s wlde possessions gave merchants new chances for 
trade. He ruled sternly but fairly. He married Ethelred’s 
widow, and so joined himself to the old royal family. He 
employed Danes and English alike; the Earls of Nor¬ 
thumbria and East Anglia were Danes, those of Mercia and 
Wessex were Englishmen. The name of the last officer, 
Oodwin, we shall have occasion to remember. Canute felt 
so certain of the loyalty of his new subjects that he was able 
to send home all his Danish army, save only a small body- 
?• house-carles ”, and even this consisted in part 

°; Engllshmen - This sh ows that he was loved, just as the 
Old story of his rebuke to the flattering courtiers, who 

im t0 f° r hid the tide to come any farther, shows 
that he had a reputation for wisdom. 

Canute s “ Laws ” show how he welded the country 
m. Laws together, and how Danes and Saxons were settling down 

into a community with a written code of laws which all 
were to obey. (Note 7.) 

Canute’s eldest son Sweyn succeeded him in Norway. 

Can s u „* n e ;i I he , nvo others > Harold Harefoot and Hardicanute , divided 
an" a H r a°r d England, the north obeying Harold, Wessex and the south 
Hardlc anute. The latter spent most of his time in Den- 
1042 ) mark, so that the chief power fell into the hands of his 
mother, Emma, and as Hardicanute tarried long in Den¬ 
mark the whole realm came into Harold’s hands; but 
Harold dying in 1040, Hardicanute became king. He in 
his turn did not survive long, and with him the Danish 
dominion in England came to an end. 1 
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2. EDWARD THE CONFESSOR AND THE NORMANS 


When Hardicanute died, the Witan had to choose a fresh 
king. They went back to the old West Saxon house, and 
giving up the Danish dynasty chose Edward , second son 
of Ethelred the Unready. 1 Since this King’s reign saw the 
rise of Norman influence in England, our first task is to 
trace the chief links that were drawing England and Nor¬ 
mandy into closer connection. 

The Normans were in origin Northmen, just as were the 
Danes who had so long harassed England. For many years 
they had raided the north of France under the leadership of 
Rolf the Ganger. In 913 the French King, Charles the 
Simple, had “ granted ” to the Danish leader the land 
which he could not keep. Thus began the line of the great 
Dukes of Normandy. Once settled in France the Northmen 
soon grew very different from their Danish kin. They began 
to use the French tongue and French customs, and became 
much more polished and civilized. It has always been a 
curious mark of the Northmen that wherever they went, 
when once fighting was over, they were ready to adopt the 
customs and generally the language of the place, and thus 
got on well with the original inhabitants. Though by nature 
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rough and wild, they could, it seemed, put on any civiliza¬ 
tion, as if it were a garment. 

Northman in Normandy would naturally be ready to 
help Northman in England; and we have seen that the 
Danes often used Normandy as a base from which to attack, 
or as a shelter when beaten. But the earliest connection 
Marriage between England and the Norman house was made when 
tions Ethelred married Emma, daughter of Richard I of Nor¬ 
mandy. A Norman queen is the first link in the chain of 
events that led, some sixty years later, to a Norman king. 
Emma’s influence, however, went over to the Danish side. 
After Ethelred’s death she married the Dane, Canute, and 
devoted herself to placing her Danish son, Hardicanute, on 
the throne. But her second son by her first husband was 
destined to draw still closer the bond between England 
and Normandy. 

This second son, Edward the Confessor, was indeed more 
t Edward of a Norman than an Englishman. He came to the throne 
^fessor, at the age of about thirty-five. The past twenty-five years 
in tastes of his life had been spent continuously in Normandy. 
Norman speech was at least as familiar to him as English. 
All his friends and habits were Norman. England knew 
nothing of him; and he knew nothing either of English 

influences statesmen or English ways. Above all he favoured church¬ 
men. 1 When he became King he wanted to surround him¬ 
self with his Norman friends, and to raise them to posts of 
honour. Thus Robert, Abbot of Jumieges, who, we are 
told, was trusted by the King “ as no other man was trusted ”, 
became successively Bishop of London and Archbishop of 
Canterbury; another Norman followed him in the see of 
London; a third, the King’s nephew, was Earl of Hereford; 
another, Richard Scrob, was the first to make the English 
acquainted with a Norman novelty which was to be the 
source of much suffering in the days to come: he built 


1 He founded Westminster Abbey (1065), and his shrine is one of ihe chief 
•maments of the later building erected by Henry III on the old site. 
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the first castle in England. All this of course was unpopular, castie* 
Two parties arose: one the King’s friends, Normans and 
their followers; the other the national or Saxon party at o PP osi- 
the head of which we find Edward’s opponent, Godwin . Edward 
Edward, indeed, owed Godwin an old grudge. In Harold 
Harefoot’s reign Edward’s elder brother, Alfred, had landed 
to try to seize the throne. Godwin had been sent against Godwin 
him. Since he was Harefoot’s officer Godwin was only doing 
his duty in capturing Alfred. He did his duty, but certainly 
in a most treacherous way. He met Alfred, pretended to 
join his side, and then made him and his followers prisoners 
while they were in their beds. Harold Harefoot caused 
Alfred to be put to death by thrusting out his eyes. Enmity of 
Edward could hardly forgive Godwin for his share in this Ed " ar<1 
brutality. 

Thus the history of England from the accession of Edward 
the Confessor to the Norman Conquest is a struggle on the Godwin’s 
part of Godwin and his sons, Harold at the head of them, soni> 
to maintain their power against the King and his Norman 
friends. Like ail periods where a family is of great impor¬ 
tance the story is confusing, because it demands a knowledge 
of relationships. It somewhat resembles the early part of 
the Wars of the Roses, save that there is no fighting. Edward 
the Confessor is not unlike Henry VI either in position or 
character. Just as in Henry Vi’s reign we hear little of the 
King, and much of Richard of York, Warwick, Salisbury, 
and Somerset, so here there will be much to say of Godwin, 

Harold, Tostig, and William of Normandy, while Edward 
the Confessor plays a very small part. 

At first Godwin’s position was enormously strong. He 
himself was Earl of Wessex; his eldest son, Sweyn, was Family 
Earl of the Hwiccas, covering the counties of Oxford, IfcXi. 
Gloucester, Hereford, Berkshire, and Somerset; his second 
son, Harold, was Earl of East Anglia, which included not 
only the East Anglia of our day, but Cambridge, Hunting¬ 
don, and Essex as well; a nephew, Beorn, held an earldom 
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covering Dorset and part of Wilts. To crown all, Godwin’s 
daughter, Edith, was Edward’s wife. There was no one to 
equal the family in power. 1 Leofric, Earl of Mercia, and 
Siward, Earl of Northumbria, could scarcely be called 
rivals. 

By degrees this power began to break up. The King dis¬ 
liked it. His Norman friends tried to thwart Godwin when- 

God C ever the y c °uld. Godwin’s eldest son, Sweyn, behaved 
win’s son badly. He fell in love with an abbess, and carried her off. 

Swpvti 7 

He was outlawed, and his possessions shared between 
Harold and Beorn. Three years later he came to the English 
coast, invited Beorn on board his ship, and had him mur¬ 
dered. Godwin’s influence was strong enough to get him 
forgiven after this monstrous offence, but men were 
offended. Their confidence in Godwin was shaken. His 
enemies looked out for a chance to overthrow him. 

The chance was not long in coming. The King’s brother- 
Ouarre 1 of in-law, Eustace of Boulogne, crossed over from France to 
and eus- see him. On his way back his followers tried to quarter 
Boulogne themselves by force on the townsmen of Dover. One man 

refused to receive these unwelcome guests. Blows were 
struck, a riot began, and seven of the Frenchmen were 
killed. Eustace complained to the King, and Edward ordered 
Godwin to ravage the town as a punishment. Godwin, 
however, had the good English notion that trial should 
come before punishment. The men of Dover had not been 
heard in their own defence. He flatly refused to obey the 
King’s order. The King, urged on by his Norman friends, 


1 Godwin, Earl of Wessex, d. 1053 
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determined to treat this conduct as rebellion. He sum¬ 
moned a meeting of the Witenagemot at Gloucester, and 
bade Godwin attend it. Godwin came indeed, but with 
Harold, Sweyn, and all his armed men at his back. As 
Leofric and Siward had called out their Mercian and Nor¬ 
thumbrian forces on the King’s side, it looked as if civil 
war would break out. 

It is, however, the distinguishing mark between this time 
and the Wars of the Roses, that whereas in the later period 
any excuse was made to do for war, in the earlier men again 
and again advanced to the very verge of it, but shrank from 
taking the fatal step over the verge. The Witan was adjourned 
to London. Godwin came there protesting his innocence; 
day by day his followers melted away, “ and ever the more 
the longer he staid ”. At length Godwin saw that the game 
was up. He and his sons all lied from the country. They 
were outlawed; their earldoms given to their enemies. 

This of itself was enough to make the year 1051 of no 
pleasant memory, for the fall of Godwin meant the triumph 
of the Norman party. But another event, more ominous 
still, was to mark it. This was the visit to England of Duke 
William of Normandy. 

It will be more convenient to make a fuller acquaintance 
with Duke William later, at a time when England was to 
know him only too well as William the Conqueror. But 
there is scarcely any doubt on the object of the visit. It 
was no accident that he came at a time when Edward the 
Confessor’s Norman friends were supreme. The King had 
no son, and there was no obvious heir. The duke came to 
spy out the land; and we are told that Edward made him 
some sort of promise that he should succeed to the throne. 
Of course Edward had no right to do this. The Crown of 
England was his, but it was not his to give. None the less, 
William had got what he wanted; when the time came 
he would be able to call himself rightful heir to the 
throne. lie had, it must be remembered, some sort of family 
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Godwin 


claim, for he and Edward the Confessor were cousins. 1 

Revival of This time, however, was not yet; Godwin had been 

Godwin’s . i i • , , _ 

power driven out, but his power was not broken. In 1052 his sons, 

Return>of Harold and Leofwine, landed in the west, where he soon 
joined them. Again one part of England was arrayed in 
arms against the other, and once again there was no fighting 
to speak of. Men “ were loath to fight against their own 
kin ”; it was a pity “ that Englishmen should destroy one 
another to make room for foreigners ”. So, we are told, 
Edward pardoned Godwin and his sons, and received them 
back again. Edward was too weak to do anything else. 
Godwin’s forces were stronger than his; the people vowed 
Popular that “ they would live or die with Godwin If we look 

support r r t • 

for tor a reason ror this sudden devotion to the man from whose 
side they had melted like snow the year before, it may well 
be found in William of Normandy’s visit and Edward the 
Confessor’s promise. If news of that had leaked out, the 
people of England were wise in supporting Godwin; 
perhaps Robert of Jumieges, who had arranged the promise, 
was wise too. Under usual circumstances an Archbishop 
of Canterbury would be safe from violence whatever he 
had done, but it seems that Robert had done something 
that made him nervous, archbishop though he was, for he 

fled to the Continent, and two Norman bishops fled with 
him. 

Close on Godwin’s restoration came his death. Unfor- 
Godwin's tunately Harold was no better able than his father to resist 

death i i t 

grasping at land and power for the family. By doing so, 
he made enemies who were sure to do him an ill turn when 

* Edward’s mother was the daughter of Richard I of Normandy, who waa 
William’s great-grandfather. 
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the chance came. Thus, when Siward of Northumbria 
died, Harold secured the earldom for his brother Tostig, Harold 
although Siward left a son. Further, he did his best to get hi* ^ ^ 
hold of the earldom of Mercia, thereby incurring the enmity ^ridom 
of Elfgar and his sons, Edwin and M or car. 1 Probably in thumbria 

doing so Harold was himself aiming at the throne, yet he 
was digging the ground from beneath his own feet; his 
chance of resisting the Normans lay in having England England 
united in his defence; and when the time came it was pre¬ 
cisely these three — Tostig, Edwin, and Alorcar who 
failed him. For the time, however, Harold’s prospects 
were bright. But two misfortunes, towards the end of the Harold*# 

o __ ...... misfor- 

reign, weakened him. d he hrst was a stroke ot pure ill- tunes 
luck. A boat in which he was sailing was driven by the 
weather to the shores of Ponthieu. This was indeed a swp-^ 
windfall for the Duke of Normandy. Following the usual 
uncourteous habit of the time, Harold was made prisoner, 
and William would not let him go till he had sworn to 
recognize his claim to the throne. It seems that William 
saw plain enough who was likely to be his most dangerous 
rival. The second trouble came from the Northumbrian 
earldom. There was no prosperity in that ill-gotten gain. 

The Northumbrians had rebelled against Tostig and driven Rebellion 
him out. Harold tried vainly to patch up the quarrel, but thumbria 
was obliged in the end to allow them to have as earl Morcar, 
son of Elfgar. This boded ill. Morcar was no lover of the 
house of Godwin; and Tostig went off to the Continent 
vowing vengeance on the brother who had, as he thought, 
basely deserted him. (Note 8.) 

When Edward the Confessor died, on 5th January, 1066, 

1 The shifts among the earldoms are very confusing. Harold succeeded to 
his father’s earldoms in Wessex; by doing so he left East Anglia vacant, and it 
was given to Elfgar, son of Leofric, Earl of Mercia. When Leofric died, Elfgar 
got Mercia, but could not retain East Anglia, which was shared between Harold’s 
younger brothers, Leofwine and Gyrth. After that came the struggle in which 
Harold got Elfgar outlawed and seized Mercia. Elfgar recovered it, and it 
eventually passed to his son Edwin. The main point to remember is that until 
Tostig was cast out by Northumbria, Godwin’s sons ruled practically all Eng¬ 
land, except Mercia (See table, p. 68). 
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Death of and the Witan chose Harold to succeed him, it was clear 
the con- that the new king would have need of all his valour and 
wisdom to keep his throne secure. Edwin and Morcar 
Harold were jealous of him, since he was not of royal blood 1 ; 

becomes . # # ~ 

king Tostig was beseeching king after king on the Continent for 
(to66) k e jp a g a j nst his brother; and, most dangerous of all, Wil¬ 
liam of Normandy was gathering a host to assert his claim 
to the kingdom. 

William had already given proof that he was not the man 
career of to put his hand to the plough and turn back. Born in 1027, 
Nor- he had succeeded as a boy of seven to what seemed an 
mandy inheritance Q f woe. As was always the case under the feudal 
system, a minority meant a time of wild disorder. Four 
of the young duke’s guardians were assassinated, one after 
the other. In the midst of battle and murder William 
formed that strong, relentless character which marked him. 
In 1047 the whole of the western part of his duchy revolted, 
but William, with the aid of the King of France, overthrew 
the rebels at Val-es-dunes. Step by step his power went 
forward; he married Matilda, daughter of the Count of 
Flanders, and so gained a useful ally; he humbled his 
fiercest rival, Geoffrey of Anjou, and wrested Maine from 
him; he even beat the armies of his feudal superior, the 
King of France, and forced him to sue for peace. Harold 
had to deal with a ruler who, though in name a vassal, was 
more powerful than his master. 

In making ready for his invasion, William left nothing 
pr«para- to chance. Not only did he gather his own barons, but he 
invasion invited help from other parts. The Counts of Brittany and 

( 1066 ) i * 

Boulogne joined him, and warriors came from Aquitaine, 
Anjou, Flanders, and even distant Naples and Sicily. The 
prospect was attractive. Men were ready for an adventure 
under the banner of a renowned leader, all the more since 
they were likely to win lands or plunder by doing so. While 

1 He was Edward the Confessor’s brother-in-law; he was also distantly con¬ 
nected (through his mother) with the Danish line of kings. 
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this great force of the most warlike fighters in Europe was 
trooping in, William busied himseli in the spring and 
summer of 1066 in building a fleet. In order to justify his 
invasion he put forward a solemn claim to the throne, 
reciting the promises of Edward and Harold, and even 
persuaded the Pope to give his benediction to the enter¬ 
prise. He had thus enlisted all sorts of forces on his side — 
love of adventure, the authority of law, greed of gain, and 
the blessings of the Church. 

While knights were assembling and ships were building 
in Normandy, Harold had called out his army to guard the 
southern shore. Months passed, and the invaders did not 
come. The Saxon ships that had guarded the Channel 
were laid up. The old weakness of the fyrd showed itself 
once more. Men grew tired of waiting, and were beginning 
to disperse, when the storm burst where it was least ex¬ 
pected. Tostig, aided by the King of Norway, landed in 
Yorkshire, and scattered the army with which Edwin and 
Morcar sought to resist him. Dangerous as it was to leave 
the south, Harold had to hurry north. His bodyguard, the 
house-carles, went with him, and men of the fyrd joined 
him on the march. He met the invaders at Stamford Bridge , 
on the Derwent, and overthrew them. Tostig and the 
Norwegian king were both slain. The vast army, which 
had come in three hundred ships, was so shattered that 
twenty-four were enough to carry it away. 

It was a great victory, but it was Harold’s last. The 
wind, which so often in later years was England’s best ally, 1 
on this occasion turned traitor. Blowing from the north, it 
had brought Tostig with it. While Harold was encountering 
him, it veered to the south, and wafted Duke William over 
to Pevensey (28th September). “ Had I been there,” cried 
Harold, “ they had never made good their landing.” He 
hurried his army southward. In nine days they had travelled 
the 200 miles northward: they fought Stamford Bridge on 
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25th September, started southwards again on 2nd October, 
were marching out of London by the 11th, and in two days 
Harold more had covered nearly another GO miles to the south. This 
,n south headlong speed left the northern levies under Edwin and 
Morcar far behind; but the earls were not, it would seem, 
doing all they could have done to support Harold. 

It might have been better strategy to wait near London 
for reinforcements, and compel the enemy to advance and 
give battle far from his base; but Harold could not look 
on calmly while the Normans laid the countryside waste; 
besides, the reinforcements hoped for from Edwin and 
Morcar might join the foe, and not him. He marched south 
to fight it out once and for all. 

The battle that was to decide England’s fate was fought 
Battle of on 14th October, 106G. Harold drew up his men on a hill 
astmgs e jgk t m ii es north of Hastings: through his position ran the 

road to London; his rear was covered by the woods in 
which his men, if beaten, might gather again. His soldiers 
fought on foot; the house-carles in the centre were armed 
mostly with two-handed axes or long swords; but on the 
wings he had some hastily raised levies, some armed with 
clubs, some with spears, some with scythes. 

William, well pleased that his fortnight’s ravaging of the 
Saxon country had drawn his enemy southward and saved him 
° s ° n from the difficulties of an advance northwards, through the 
Weald, moved his men forward to the attack. As they 
topped the rise of one hill they came in sight of the Saxons 
drawn up on an opposite slope at Senlac. The Norman 
strength lay chiefly in the mail-clad cavalry, a force then 
and for long after held to be superior to any infantry. But 
the Duke did not rely on his cavalry alone. He had with 
him a large body of infantry and a number of archers. His 
men advanced to the attack across the valley in three lines: 
the archers in front, the infantry behind them, and the 
horsemen in the rear. The battle began with a volley of 
arrows, which Harold’s men answered with spears, javelins, 
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throwing axes, and other missiles. This proved too hot for 
the archers, and William pushed his infantry up to the 
attack. These reached the firm line of Saxon shields, but 
could not break it. I he real weight of W llliam s forces was 
then fiung into the battle. Up the slope, already dotted 
with corpses, rode the horsemen; with a tremendous crash 
they came on, some of them, like r l aillefer, penetrating the 
line and only being struck down inside it. Still the Saxons 
held firm, and plied their axes vigorously till even the 
horsemen recoiled, the Breton knights, who formed the left 
wing, retreating in great confusion. A portion of the shire 
levies thought the battle was won, and ran down the hill 
to pursue the foe. But their rash courage proved their 
ruin. William turned on them with his unbroken centre 
and destroyed them. They were, however, but a small part 
of the Saxon force. The rest were still strong and undaunted 
in their position. 

Indeed, so far William had made but little real progress. 
His attacks on the main Saxon position had been beaten off. 
He had won only a small success over an ill-disciplined 
portion of the enemy. Yet this small success proved the 
key to victory. 

A second charge and a prolonged and furious hand-to- 
hand struggle had cost both sides dear, but the shields still 
remained steady round the English standards of the Dragon 
and the Fighting Man. Morning had worn to afternoon 
when William decided on a stratagem. He ordered a feigned 
retreat. The Normans appeared to fall back. Again the 
Saxon levies of the fyrd repeated their mistake. This time 
a huge mass of them poured from their position, and were 
again trampled and cut dowm in the open. All that remained 
to Harold was his guard, the trustworthy body of house- 
carles in the centre. 

The last stage in the battle was to overcome this stubborn 
body. They were subjected to the fiercest trial which sol¬ 
diers can have to undergo; in turn plied with arrow fire 
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to which they could make no reply (since Harold had no 
bowmen left, and his house-carles had used up their missile 
weapons), and then charged by the horse. “ In the Eng¬ 
lish ranks,” says William of Poitiers, chaplain to William of 
Normandy, “ the only movement was the dropping of the 
dead; the living stood motionless.” How fiercely they fought 
is shown by the fact that Duke William had three horses 
Harold killed under him. But at last the end came. Harold was 

Wounded 1 • i « r ~ 

struck m the eye by one of the arrows fired in the air: the 
Norman knights burst into the line: the scanty remainder of 
the English army scattered into the forest in their rear. 

Shakespeare has written: 

“ This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 

But when it first did help to wound itself ”. 

The period of English history which we have followed in 
this chapter gives a striking example of this. Twice in 
ninety years was England at a conqueror’s feet. It was not 
for want of valour. No man was braver than Edmund Iron¬ 
side or Harold. No man could do more than give his life 
f° r his country, and the English army at Hastings poured 
out its blood like water for its king. It was not the open 
enemy that was to be feared, but the familiar friend; not 
the Dane or Norman, but the treacherous Englishman. The 
falseness of Ethelred, the treachery of Edric, the selfish 
greed of the house of Godwin, the rebellion of Tostig, the 
half-heartedness of Edwin and Morcar — these were the 
true causes of the Saxon downfall. 
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IMPORTANT RULERS IN ENGLAND 

Offa (757-796) King of Mercia 
Egbert (802-839) King of Wessex 
became King of England in 827 
Alfred (871-901) 

Edward the Elder (901-925) 

Athelstan (925-940) 

Edgar the Peaceful (959-975) 

Ethflred the Unready (978-1016) 

Canute (1016-1035) 

Edward the Confessor (1042-1066) 

Harold (1066) 

IMPORTANT RULERS IN SCOTLAND 

Kenneth MacAlpin (844^859) 

King of Alban 

Duncan I (1034-1040) 

First King of Scotland 
Macbeth (1040-1057) 

IMPORTANT FOREIGN RULERS 

Pope: Gregory the Great (590-604) 

Founded the power of the Papacy 
Emperors: Charlemagne (768-814) 

Emperor of the west (800) 

Otto the Great (936-973) 

Founder of Holy Roman Empire (962) 

Note 1. —THE STAGES IN THE ROMAN CONQUEST OF BRITAIN 

1. Julius Caesar’s two expeditions (55 and 54 b.c.); very brief oc¬ 
cupation of Britain, meant chiefly to demonstrate the far-reaching 
power of Rome. 

2. Conquest under the Emperor Claudius (a.d. 43); defeat of Carac- 
tacus. Britons defeated by Suetonius Paulinas. Boadicea's rising. 
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3. Settlement under Agricola; Britain now Romanized (a.d. 78)* 

(a) Britons enlisted in the Roman army. 

(fc) Roads, forts, and towns built. 

(c) Trade developed. 

4. Britain under the later Emperors. 

a.d. 121. Hadrian’s great Wall built, from Solway to Tyne. 
a.d. 140. The Antonine Wall built from Forth to Clyde. 
a.d. 208. Severus attacks Caledonia. 
a.d. 410. Romans released Britons from allegiance. 

Note 2. — CHARACTER OF THE ROMAN INVASION 

1. The occupation lasted for over three hundred years, and many 
towns were built and the country enjoyed prosperity. These towns 
showed a high level of civilization, with shops, law-courts, and 
manufactures. Trade flourished, and Britain exported corn, iron, 
copper, tin, lead, and bricks. She imported fine luxury goods, 
pottery, and metals. 

2. The extent and character of the occupation was obliterated by the 
later conquest of Britain by the barbarians. Roman culture dis¬ 
appeared, and only the Roman roads remained visible. Modern 
archseologists have dug up the buried cities and showed us what 
had existed (villas and camps), and have thoroughly explored the 
Walls. 

Note 3. —THE ANGLO-SAXON INVASIONS 

1. Early attacks through raids, during the Roman occupation. 
Driven off by the “ Count of the Saxon Shore ”. 

2. Invasion from “ Scotland ” (tribes from North Britain broke through 
Hadrian's Wall. 367). 

3. Arrival of bands of warriors, followed by regular settlements (a.d. 
449); the Saxons reach Sussex and take Anderida, and later Essex 
and Wessex. The Angles come to East Anglia — the Jutes to Kent. 

4. Resistance of the Britons overcome. Britons defeated at Deorham 
(577), and Chester (613). This meant that the Britons were driven 
back and cut off in Cornwall and Wales. 

Note 4. — CHARACTER OF THE SAXON SETTLEMENT 

1. Saxon laws and customs, which were based on the “ folk ” customs, 
became basis of our institutions. They accustomed the people to 
local courts, and to take part in local administration (sureties, shire 
moot, witenagemot). 

2. Saxon ranks showed a movement which tended towards the later 
feudal system. Earls, and gesiths and churls showed military and 
land-holding system. 
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3. Saxon tribal chiefs developed into kings, ruling with the help of 
councils or assemblies. 


Note 5.— THE COMING OF CHRISTIANITY AND THE RISE OF 

THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH 


1. Christianity was introduced to Britain by the Romans. St. Alban 
the first Christian martyr in England. The Saxons stamped out 
Christianity in England (but not in Wales). 

2. Celtic Church sent missionaries [St. Columba, etc.) from Ireland. 

They worked chiefly in the north and west (Iona. Cornwall, and 

St. Asaph). Ihis Celtic Christianity spread into Northumbria 
(St. Cuthbert). 



4. 

5. 


The Roman Church sent a mission. 

[а) Pope Gregory I sent Augustine, who landed in Kent (597). and 
southern England was gradually converted. 

(б) Edwin of Northumbria married Ethelburga of Kent, and Paulntus 
went north with her. Northern Christianity overthrown by the 
heathen King Penda of Mercia. 

(c) Oswald of Northumbria sent for A idem, a Celtic saint from Iona 
Struggle between Celtic and Roman Christianity. At Synod of 
Whitby (GG4) Northumbria adopted the Roman Church. Thus 
Britain accepted the control of the Papacy. 


Theodore of Tarsus sent in GGS by the Pope to reorganize the 
Church in Britain; dioceses set up. Influence of the Church in 
softening the penalties of the laws, and in spreading culture. 

During the Danish conquests, much of England became heathen 

again. Then, under King Edgar (959-75), Dunstan revived and 

reorganized the Church. Brought about great reform of the monastic 
life. 


Note 0. THE RISE OF THE SAXON KINGDOMS (THE HEPTARCHY) 

1. Kent was the first Kingdom to rise to power under Ethelbert (d GIG) 

but was speedily overshadowed by Northumbria. Mercia ami 
Wessex. 

2 Ncml^mbria became powerful when its province of Bernicia 
(i.e Roithumberland and Durham) united with Deira (Yorkshire) 
under Ethelfnth (G13). Edwin, converted by Paulinus, defeated the 

I n a ,?c ?? nqUCred Wessex - p enda attacked him and killed him 
at lleathficld ((533). Penda also defeated and killed Oswald at 

Maseru (842). Oswy defeated Penda at Uu.waedfield (655) 

enda s son carried on the war and defeated and killed Oswy’s son 

Egfnth at Kectansmere (685). Alter this Northumbria gradually 
weakened and decayed. grauuany 

3. Mercia the Midland Kingdom, remained heathen under Penda 
and defeated Northumbria. She became Christian and under Offa 
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(who built OfFa’s Dyke) rose to supremacy. He conquered Kent 
and Essex and drove back the Welsh (757—796). He was recognized 
as a great King by the Pope, and by the Emperor Charlemagne. 

4. After the death of Offa, Mercia fell to pieces, and Wessex now rose, 
and was to become permanently great. Egbert (802-39) defeated the 
British of Cornwall, defeated Mercia, and became overlord of Mercia, 
Kent, Northumbria, Sussex, Essex. 

Note 7. —THE DANISH INVASION OF ENGLAND 

1. The Danes first began to raid England in 787, and raids continued 
for fifty years. These were plundering raids. 

2. In 851 the Danes first began to settle in the country (Sheppey), 
in 866 they invaded East Anglia, and in 868 killed King Edmund 
and ravaged Mercia and Northumbria. 

3. 871. Danes attacked Wessex, the only Kingdom to hold out. Alfred 
the Great fought Ashdown (871) and many other battles, till at 
Ethandun (878) he defeated Guthrum. Treaty of Wedmore (879), 
divided England into two, Wessex and the Danelaw. Alfred also 
built a fleet; organized the army (fyrd); encouraged learning. 

4. After Alfred’s death his successors struggled against the Danes. 
Athelstan defeated them at Brunanburh, and his heirs continued 
to oppose them. Under Edgar, Wessex flourished (959-975), but 
after his death, the reign of Ethelred the Unready marks decline of 
Wessex. Fresh Danish invasions came from overseas. The payment 
of Danegeld only encouraged further invaders, and in 1013 Sweyn 
invaded and conquered England. 

6. Canute became the Danish King of England (1016-1035), and was 
also King of Denmark and Norway. England was now united and 
prosperous. Canute employed both English and Danes; encouraged 
the Church; encouraged trade between the parts of his Empire; 
and codified the laws. At his death, his empire was split up, and the 
English, after the deaths of his sons, eventually chose a successoi 
from the old Saxon house — Edward the Confessor. 

Note 8. — ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

1. Edward the Confessor had been educated in Normandy, while the 
Danish kings ruled in England, and was completely Norman in 
tastes and sympathies. 

t. He quarrelled with the English party headed by Godwin and his 
family, who held the earldoms of the Midlands, East Anglia, and 
Wessex. Finally Godwin was overthrown and exiled (1051). 
William of Normandy then visited England, and Edward possibly 
promised to make him his heir. 
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3. Godwin returned, restored to power, but shortly after he died and 
his place was taken by his son Harold. Harold quarrelled with the 
earls of Mercia (Edwin and Morcar) and with his own brother Tostig, 
earl of Northumbria. On the death of Edward the Confessor, Harold 
chosen as king, but neither Northumbria nor Mercia supported him. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD ONE 

55 B.C.—A.D. 1066 


1 Give a description of town life in Roman Britain. (NUJB 1935) 

2. How far was Britain Romanized during the first four centuries 

a.d. ? (LGS 1935) 

3. By what means did the Romans secure their position in Britain? 

(B 1931) 

4. Describe the condition of the country (a) at the time of the 
invasion by Julius Cassar, and ( b) at the end of the Roman occupation. 

(NUJB ’31) 

5. What part did the following play in the history of the Roman 

occupation of Britain: Caractacus, Boadicea, Agricola, Hadrian, the 
Count of the Saxon Shore? (OL 1925) 

6. Why was the Synod of Whitby called, and why was the decision 

taken so important? (D 1931; OL 1926) 

7. State the main facts concerning the establishment of Christianity 

in Saxon times. (NUJB 1936) 

8. Describe the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Britain. (NUJB 1935) 

9. Describe the effects in Anglo-Saxon England of the Danish in¬ 
vasions of the ninth century. (NUJB 1936) 

10. Describe the life and work of Alfred. (LGS 1937) 

11. Give an account of the aims and achievements of Wilfrid or 

Theodore of Tarsus. (LGS 1936) 

12. How far was the conversion of England due to St. Augustine of 

Canterbury? (LGS 1937) 

13. Give an account of the career and character of Canute. 

(LGS 1936) 

14. What does England owe either to King Alfred or to St. Dunstan? 

(D 1931) 

15. ** Dunstan is the most important figure between Alfred and the 

Norman Conquest.” Discuss this statement. (LGS 1932) 

16. Give an account of the reign of Edward the Confessor 

(NUJB '31) 
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THE GROWTH OF THE NATION 

1066-1216 

CHAPTER 8 

ENGLAND UNDER FOREIGN KINGS 

1. THE NORMANS AS FOREIGN KINGS 

The reigns of the first four Norman kings have a pecu¬ 
liarity common to them all, and yet possessed by no reign 
which follows. Each of the four kings has the character of England 
a foreigner ruling by right of conquest over a conquered foreign 
people. The kings were Norman, and the people Saxon; kines 
Saxon subjects held down by Norman conquerors. It is 
true that Saxon revolts were not quite so common as might 
be expected, but the Saxons learnt that to rebel was hopeless. 

In addition, they speedily found that, hard master as the supported 
king was, the Norman baron was worse, and so they sup- through 8 * 
ported the Crown against the “ petty tyrant ”. Yet it was a barons the 
sullen support, given from self-interest, with no motive of 
loyalty or affection about it. Kings and barons alike were 
hateful to them as foreigners: they submitted to the rule of 
a foreign king as being better than that of foreign barons. 

But their real desire was to be rid of them all. 

By the time Henry II’s reign was reached this feeling of 
antagonism was dwindling. Henry II was no longer re¬ 
garded as a foreign king; the division between conquerors 
and conquered was growing less sharp; even the barons 
were taking a more national character. We shall have to 
dwell more upon this; for the present it is enough to draw 
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a mental line of division between Stephen and Henry II. 
On one side of it are Norman kings, on the other English 
kings. 

Remembering, then, that we have to deal with kings who 
were foreigners, we must see: 

1. What the Norman Conquest meant for England, and 
how William I established and kept up his power; how 
also his sons continued his policy; and 

2. What happened when the king, instead of being 
strong like William I and Rufus and Henry I, was weak. 

In tracing these events we shall see the Feudal System 
at its best, and also at its worst. 

2. THE MILITARY CONQUEST 

The victory of Hastings laid the south and east of Eng¬ 
land at William’s feet, but it did not touch the north and 
west. Edwin and Morcar’s forces were still dangerous. 
William’s conduct, indeed, shows that he did not expect 
the country of Alfred and Edmund Ironside to submit 
English after one defeat only. But the English were still quarrelling 
«nd U sub-among themselves; so, though the Witan chose Edgar 
mission the grandson of Edmund Ironside, to succeed 

Harold as king, yet in a short time they found it hopeless 
to resist further. William, indeed, was anxious for them to 
submit of their own free will. He had moved cautiously 
towards London, and had burned Southwark; but then, 
instead of besieging London, he had crossed the Thames 
and moved his army to Berkhampstead. Thither an embassy 
wiiiiam came to William with the Atheling himself at the head of it, 
Ac clown and offered him the crown. Thus he was able to say that 
° f *iand he ruled not as conqueror, but as the lawful king of England 
elected by the Witan. Canute, and even Alfred, his two 
greatest predecessors, had owed their crown to the same 
title. By the famous Oath of Salisbury in 1086 (see p. 86), 
he made “ all the landowning men of property all over 
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England ” swear fealty to him, and this was recognition of 
his Kingship. 

Being able to say he was lawful king was a great advan¬ 
tage, but William was still in an extremely difficult position, wiuiam't 
He had two things to do: the first, to subdue the English Ue» cu " 
thoroughly; the second, to keep his own Norman followers 
contented and obedient, to reward them, and yet not make 
them so strong that they could revolt against him. He had, 
in fact, to keep himself master of both Normans and English. 

His first stroke was to declare that all those who had 


fought against him at Hastings were rebels, lighting against 
their lawful king, and that their estates were forfeited to Forfeiture 
him. Thus he became master of almost all the land in the ?o?hl ate9 
south of England. It was not long before he got hold of the ki " 6 
rest. In 10G7, when the Conqueror had gone back to the 
Continent, leaving his brother, Odo of Bayeux, as Justiciar, 
to rule the country, rebellions burst out everywhere. In 
the south-west, in Mercia, in Northumbria, there were 
English risings. Luckily for William there was no union English 
among the English rebels. Each district took as its leader <to$) S 
a descendant of its own earl; each fought for itself and 
each was consequently crushed by itself. William returned, 
subdued the west, took Exeter, harried Gloucester and 
Worcester, and drove the English leaders to take refuge in 
Ireland and V ales. In the north he had sterner work to do. 

I he rebels were headed by W althcof ’, Earl of Huntingdon , waithcof 
and helped by the King of Scotland, who had married and the 
Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling. A force of Danes under Dancs 
King Sweyn , who had hopes of recovering Canute’s kingdom 
for himself, also took the field with them. At first they were 
successful. Durham and York fell into their hands. But 


the allies began to quarrel, and William, marching north, 
found them an easy prey. The Danes drew off in their 
ships, plundering Peterborough on their way. Waltheof 
had to submit; and to punish the rebels, and guard against 
another rising, William harried the Vale of York. From 
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the Humber to the Tees everything that could be burnt was 
burnt. The people were slain, driven out, or left to die of 
starvation. Nearly twenty years after, the Domesday Survey 
echoes the same story of one estate after another—“ Waste 

This harrying of the north showed that William would 
be ruthless in suppressing rebellion. He still had further 
resistance to meet, however. Amid the eastern fens, in the 

O 07 T 72 I Isle of EI > r ’ surr °unded by marshes, Hereward, “ the Last 

of the English ”, still resisted. He had come there from 
Peterborough, when the Danes left, and lie was joined by 
the last of William’s enemies, among them Morcar and the 
Bishop of Durham. For a year he held out. The monks 
of Ely are said to have betrayed the way into his camp, 
but when Morcar and his friends surrendered, Hereward 
with a few followers fought his way out and escaped. 
Morcar and the rest were treated as rebels. The King of 
Scotland, too, was forced to yield and to acknowledge 
W illiam as his lord, just as his ancestors had acknowledged 
Edward the Elder and Canute. 

These useless risings completed the work that Hastings 
had begun. Each rebellion was followed by fresh confisca¬ 
tions of land, and the land was used to reward Norman 
followers. Even in the cases where an Englishman was not 
turned out from his estates, he was obliged to pay a fine and 
to admit that the land was really the king’s and not his own; 
that he was the king’s tenant and vassal and therefore bound 
to serve him. {Note 9.) 


3. THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 

This made more definite what is called the Feudal System. 
Fe T,a1 It is not true to say that this was altogether introduced by 
Sy8 LV£d tEe Norman kings, for the essence of the feudal system, 
thl bulls tEe *dea t ^ iat because a man had land, therefore he had 
certain rights and owed certain duties, had existed in Saxon 
times. In Edgar’s day it had been ordained that every 
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“ landless man should have a lord ”, and “ commendation ”, 
that is to say, the practice of a man’s placing himself under 
the protection of a more powerful neighbour, was also 
common enough in Saxon England. But the Normans drew 
closer the tie between the man and his land. 



Manors Manors Manors Man on 


NORMAN FEUDALISM AS ADOPTED IN ENGLAND 

William strengthened a tendency which already existed, 
and he developed more sharply the whole “ feudal system 
The holding of land became the basis of everything. The 
king at the head was the owner of all the land. He granted 
large estates to his nobles and barons, who were called 
tenants-in-chief , and who were bound by these grants of ] e-mnia 
land to fight for the king if he called on them to do so. The * 
tenants-in-chief in their turn granted parts of their estates 
to their followers, who were then called mesne-tenants 1 and 
were bound in their turn to obey the tenants-in-chief as 
superiors. Mesne-tenants might, if they pleased, regrant 
parts of their estates. And below all these classes of free 
tenants were vast numbers of “ unfree ” (villeins). 

We may think of it as a sort of pyramid: 2 villeins at the 
bottom; above them free tenants; minor tenants owing 

1 i.e. intermediate tenants. 

* See diagram on this page. But this only gives the simple outline of what was 
really far more complicated. 
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obedience to other greater men; at the top the tenants-in- 
chief holding direct from the king; the king as the apex; 
land, being the bond which united them and in the main 
settled their rights and duties. But we must not picture it as 

more orderly than it was. In simplest idea it was regular; in 

practice and working it was intolerably confused and dis¬ 
orderly. There were many forms of tenancy, and men owed 
all sorts of duties to many different persons: for example, 
the same man might hold some land from the king, some 
from the church, and some from a baron. (Note 10,) 

It is easy to see that the English came off badly in this 
arrangement. As the Norman friends of the king were put 
at the top, the English naturally sank to the bottom. 


4. THE MANORIAL SYSTEM 


After the conquest most of the country was parcelled out 
into manors ” and the Norman manor is most interesting to 

us that manors had existed 
in the time of King Edward ”, but under William changes 
took place and the system was tightened up. The manorial 
estate was divided into two groups, the lord’s domain and 
the peasant s holdings. The land was classed as arable 
(plough-land), meadow, and “ waste ”. The arable, in many 
parts of England, was cultivated on the three-field system, 1 
that is, it was divided into three; one part in rotation was 
sown with wheat, one with barley, and the third was fallow, 
that is, left uncultivated, so as to give the land a rest after 
two years of growing crops. In these great arable fields the 
holdings were arranged in strips (usually an acre, or sub¬ 
divisions of an acre) separated from each other by balks or 
ridges of turf. Here every man in the village had his holding, 
made up of different numbers of strips, scattered about all 
over the great field. The better-off had more strips than the 


1 But it is difficult to generalize for the whole of England. In a large part 

the i a ? d . wa ? cultivated on the two-field system, the land providing 
corn one year and lying fallow the next. K ® 
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poorer, and in early times every man had his strips re-allotted 
each year. Later this was given up. 

The meadow was divided in the same way, and in this 
case the custom continued of an annual redivision. 1 Here 
the hay was grown. There were no hedges or walls on 
either arable land or meadow, and when harvest and hay¬ 
making was over, the fields were thrown open and the 
cattle turned in to graze. This lack of divisions has caused The 
the system sometimes to be called the “ open-field ” system. 

The waste lay beyond arable land and meadow, and was s>stem 
rough common land, where the villagers could turn out their waste 
geese and, if there were woodland, their pigs, and where 
they could get furze and wood for fuel. It was specially 
useful to the poorest class, the cottars. 

The arrangements of the holdings in the great fields in 
scattered strips, and their re-allotment each year, was scattered 
clearly not a very convenient one, for a man would have strips 
to go from one of his strips to another, and if one peasant 
were slack, and cultivated his holding badly, the neigh¬ 
bouring strips would suffer, from weeds for example. 

But we can see in the system a proof that the manor dates 
back to a time when there was no lord, but when all the 
peasants were members of a free village community. For 
if all were free, and all wished to share the land, then this 
method ensured fairness and equality. 

Ploughing was done by oxen in teams of four, six, or 
eight, and villagers often combined in the ownership of a 
plough and a team, for many could not own one themselves. 

Corn had to be ground in the lord’s mill, which meant pay¬ 
ing the lord a fee, and tenants had to take their disputes to 
the loid s court. T he manorial court indeed gave justice as Justice 
between the tenants, and also between the lord and the 
tenants, and was extremely profitable to the lord, for the 


m ™»s annual redivision continued till well into the nineteenth century In 

? W - S Q° nC by ° t; f ° r ,nstance > small Pieces of stick were drawn out 

of a pocket, as in Sussex or a number of apples with distinctive marks on them 
were drawn out of a hat by a boy, as in Somerset. 
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punishments were as a rule fines. The “ justice given 
there depended on the custom of the manor, and this gave 
the villein some protection. 

Under the Normans each manor had its lord, and the 
Classes peasants held their land from him. Some were “ freemen ”* 

on the i . . 111 . ’ 

manor that is to say, they could leave their holdings and move 
elsewhere, they had legal rights against the lord of the manor, 
and, though they might in some cases perform work on the 
lords domain, this was usually seasonal work such as plough¬ 
ing. The majority were “ villeins that is to say, they 
held their land in return for performing services to the 
lord, and they were “ bound to the soil ” — they could not 
leave their holding and go elsewhere. On the other hand, 
the lord of the manor could not take away a villein’s land. 

The lord’s land or domain, was sometimes in a compact 
block, sometimes scattered about amongst the peasant’s 
holdings. The villeins had to cultivate the lord’s domain, 
and they did this either by week-work , so many days per 
week, or boon-work , that is, work at special times such as 
corn or hay harvest and ploughing. 1 They might also pay 
rent in kind by giving fowls, or eggs, or a pig to the lord. 
Usually the villein had thirty acres, scattered about in 
strips, and he might own a plough and some oxen. Below 
the villein in prosperity came the “ bordars ” or “ cottars ”, 
who had much smaller holdings, one or two acres, and who 
had no oxen or ploughs. Another set of men (usually found 
in parts of the country where the Danes had been) were the 
socmen, who held their land on condition that they used the 
lord’s court to obtain justice ( soc ), and these socmen could 
leave their holdings with the lord’s consent. They were 
practically “ free men 

Clearly the lord would have to employ people to super- 

O< of the v * se t * le wor k of the manor, and so we find a little set of 
■Minor men who are the officials in each manor. A great land- 
owner, with many manors, would employ a seneschal or 

a Free tenants often performed 44 boon-work ”, but not “ week-work 
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steward to go round them all. Each manor would have a 
bailiff , to see that the tenants did their work on the domain 
properly. A reeve was elected by the tenants to keep account 
of the performance of each man’s duty work, and a hayward 
would supervise not only the haymaking, but also the corn 
harvest. The lord or the steward or some senior official of 
the lord presided over the manorial court. 

All this organization existed in many places before the 
conquest, but the Normans made the system almost universal. 
In addition, at first many who had been “ free ” sank into 
villeinage while villeins, becoming poorer, might sink to be 
cottars. The Norman lawyers did not always observe the 
difference between “ free ” and “ unfree ”, and so men 
who were really “ free ”, but who for various reasons had 
performed agricultural services, were classed as unfree. 


6. WILLIAM I’S SETTLEMENT OF ENGLAND 

In this way the Feudal System, as established by King 
William, bore hard on the English. We shall see that they 
became worse off when a weak king was substituted for a 
strong one. William might rule sternly, but he ruled all 
alike. By his gifts of land he had bound to him a body of 
armed followers who could defend him against any attempts 
of the English to drive him out. Yet he did not mean to 
let this armed force be used against him. He himself had 
been a feudal vassal before he became a feudal king. As 
Duke of Normandy he had been so strong in his own 
dominions that he could disregard his superior, the King 
of France, as he liked. He had even met him in battle, and 
had overthrown him. He did not intend to let his barons be 
as troublesome to him as he had been to the King of France. 
So he did three wise things, and, by doing so, set up a 
different kind of Feudalism from that which later proved 
such a curse to both France and Germany. 

First, he gave his barons much land, but it was usually 
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^sta"es * n sca ttered estates, not all together. There were indeed 
scattered three exceptions: he made great earldoms in Durham, Kent, 

and Chester. But the earldom of Durham was given to the 
Bishop of Durham, who, being a Churchman, could leave 
no heir to inherit it; and the earldom of Kent he placed in 
the hands of his half-brother, Odo of Bayeux, who was also 
a Churchman. The earldom of Chester alone went to a 
layman, but no doubt William expected that his hands 
would be kept full enough by the need of guarding the 
border against the Welsh. These “ palatine ” earldoms 
were, however, the exception. 1 As a rule estates were widely 
divided, with the result that, if a baron intended to rebel 
against the king, he could not collect his forces in one place; 
and he had always jealous neighbours round him who kept 
a watch on what he did. This division of estates was prob¬ 
ably not a deliberate precautionary measure. It was caused 
by the gradual nature of William’s conquest of England; 
the great knights got grants of land in each piece of new 
territory conquered. But though estates were scattered, 
Revolt ^of William was not saved from rebellions among his barons. 
N °rman I n 1074 Ralf Earl of Norfolk , and Roger , Earl of Hereford, 
(1074) plotted a rising while the King was away in Normandy, and 
invited Waltheof , Earl of Huntingdon , the only one of the 
old English nobles who had retained any great amount of 
power, to join them. W T altheof hesitated, for he already had 
rebelled in 1067 and been crushed; at first he agreed, then 
he drew back, and let Archbishop Lanfranc know what was 
going on. William was too strong and too quick for the 
rebels. Ralf was driven oversea, and Roger imprisoned for 
life, but the harshest measure fell on Waltheof, who was 
beheaded, since a second revolt forfeited his claim to mercy. 
His earldom passed, with the hand of his daughter, to David, 
King of Scotland, and became the source of much dispute in 
afterdays. In 1079 William had again to struggle with a 

1 These three earldoms were commonly called “ palatine ” from the fact that 
their holders had certain rights, such as the one of pardoning treason and mur¬ 
der, equal to the rights of the king in his palace ( palatium ). 
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rebellious feudal lord; this time his own son, Robert . The 
two met in battle at Gerberoi, not recognizing each other, 
and Robert’s lance bore his father from his horse and 
wounded him. Shocked at his narrow escape from the crime 
of killing his father, Robert sought and received pardon, but 
William never trusted him again. Three years later Odo of 
Bayeiix angered William by raising a private army to make 
war in Italy on his own account, and, though Odo was his 
half-brother and a bishop, William shut him in prison for 
the rest of his life. 

These troubles made William see that if he was to keep 
his barons in order he must do more than merely scatter 
their estates. Accordingly, in 1085, after “ very deep speech 
with his Witan ”, he took his second great step to make 
his power secure; he caused a great Survey to be made in 
which was set down all the land of England, who held it, 
what it was worth in money dues, so that he might know 
exactly what was due to him, and so that no one might 
dispute over it. The results of this survey were set down in 
the Domesday Book. 

This was really a register drawn up with the idea of 
seeing how the land should be taxed — a book of rates, 
tor assessment. Two things are especially remarkable in 
it. It is extraordinarily thorough and minute. It tells not 
only the name of the holder, and from whom it was held; 
not only the number of villeins and servile tenants on each 
estate, but it even records the ploughs, oxen, horses, sheep, 
pigs, mills, and fishponds. W'illiam wanted to find out all 
about his kingdom, especially in order to secure for himself 
a steady supply of money. And, secondly, though Domesday 
is more than eight hundred years old, it illustrates the 
amazing permanence and continuity of our rural history. 
Many an obscure hamlet of to-day has its name set down 
in Domesday. The names are often somewhat changed, but 
that is all. The divisions of the countryside stand now as 
they stood in the Conqueror’s reign. 
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William followed up the survey by his third great measure. 
He summoned the free tenants of the land “ that were worth 
aught ” to a great “ gemot ” at Salisbury. We have no 
knowledge of how many came, but those that did come 
were made to swear allegiance to the king “ that they would 
The be faithful to him against all other men ”. This Oath oj 
Salisbury Salisbury emphasized the fact that in the king’s eyes at any 
( 86) rate it was the duty of every mesne-tenant to obey the king 
first and his feudal superior after. This policy of the king’s 
helped to clip the wings of the great feudal nobles. On the 
Continent they could often defy the crown by bringing 
their vassals into the field. The king had no hold over the 
vassals, save through the feudal lord, and if the feudal lord 
were a rebel, he had no hold at all. But in England the 
nobles tended to become less dangerous; they could not 
make sure ot their vassals’ support. Here is the real dif¬ 
ference between English and Continental feudalism. 

W illiam did not live to reap the full benefit of these 
measures. In 1087 he went to war with the King of France. 
Death of While his men were sacking and burning the town of Mantes, 
(io87) his horse, struck by a falling beam, reared and threw him 
hard against the pommel of his saddle. From this hurt he 
never recovered, dying a few weeks after at Rouen. 

William was a hard man, who was never held back by 
his any ideas of mercy when he thought it needful to be stern. 
ra and The harrying of Yorkshire, the laying waste of the New 
strength p orest to ma k e himself a hunting park, the imprisonment 

of Odo, the execution of Waltheof, all show him ruthless, 
at times even cruel. Yet his strong government, rule of a 
foreign conqueror though it was, had one great merit that 
counterbalances all his harshness. He united the kingdom 
under his own firm sway. Under Edward the Confessor 
and Harold the power of the Crown had dwindled, while 
that of the great earls had grown. This tendency to disunion 
and lawlessness William crushed. 

And there is another side to the Norman Conquest which 
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must not be omitted. Had the Saxons been strong and 
vigorous and united, they would probably have flung off 
the Normans. Their failure goes to show that the Saxon 
character had declined, or at any rate was lacking in some of 
the great qualities that make a nation. The invasion of the 
Normans, the rule of a conquering race, and the eventual 
fusion of Norman and Saxon blood made, out of much 
adversity, the “ Englishman ” who proved himself stiffer 
material than his Saxon forefathers. 


6. WILLIAM RUFUS AND HENRY I 

We may pass over the reigns of William Rufus and Henry 
I somewhat briefly. One important class of events which 
we have neglected in William I’s reign we will continue to 
set on one side; that is, the dealings of these kings with the 
Church. Church affairs are best treated as a whole, leading 
up to the great quarrel between Henry II and Becket. 
Apart from these, neither William II nor Henry I calls up 
anything very striking. Both kings continued the policy of 
their father. Both had troubles with rebellious barons, and 
succeeded in overcoming them; both were at least as much 
interested in affairs in Normandy as in England. 

The Conqueror left the duchy of Normandy to his 
eldest son, Robert, and gave England to his second son, 
William. Here was a ready ground for quarrel, since Robert 
had expected to succeed his father in both countries. As 
many of the barons held lands both in Normandy and Eng¬ 
land, they owed allegiance to both William and Robert; 
when war broke out they would have to make a choice 
which they would obey; and as Robert was easy-going and 
good-natured, while William soon showed himself to be as 
stern as his father, and was especially vigorous in exacting 
money in every way he could, a large number of barons 
took Roberts side. They were especially angered by what 
they regarded as the exactions of Ramilf Flambard , the 
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Fiaroard ' S J us ^ c * ar > that is to say, the officer who represented 

tiie king when he was absent from the kingdom. Ranull', 

who was also Bishop of Durham, was careful to enforce 
tne full payment of all the dues which belonged to the king 
under the feudal system; and the most profitable of these 
dues came wdien an estate passed to a minor or an heiress. 
Flambard used to seize for the king all the profits of the 
estate till the minor came of age or the heiress married; 
he scrupulously collected the fines or payments due on 
coming into an estate. These exactions were legal enough, 1 
but Flambard’s activity made them very burdensome. He 
made the king, it was said, “ every man’s heir Thus, to 
guard against his discontented barons, and to help him 
against his brother, William w 7 as forced to make friends with 
his English subjects. Foreigner and Norman though he 
was, he had to rely on what he called his “ brave and 
honourable English {Note 11.) 

With their help he triumphed over his enemies. Odo of 

Re ao88> Ba y eux > R °g cr Montgomery, Robert of Belleme his son, 

Roger Mowfiray, all rose against him, stirred up by Robert 
of Normandy. William defeated them all. He beat back 
a Welsh invasion, and by promising to his barons any land 
they might conquer from the Welsh, he encouraged a set 
of warlike adventurers who would keep his frontier safe. 
He settled Englishmen in Cumberland, the people of which 
were still mainly British, and as a precaution against Scottish 
raids he fortified Carlisle. The King of Scots, invading 
Northumberland out of revenge, w 7 as surprised and slain 
at Alnwick. William even turned the tables on his brother 
Robert, by leading an army in Normandy. The quarrel 
between the brothers was patched up for the time. Duke 
Robert soon after fell in with the fashion of his time and 
made up his mind to join the Crusades. To find money to 
P of d No n r e e< 3 u T himself and his followers, he pledged his duchy to 
tnandy William for 10,000 merks, without reflecting that he was 

* Save in the case of the Church (see p. 111). 
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not at all likely to be able either to repay the money, or to 
eject his brother from the duchy. 

While Robert was in Palestine, William Rufus died, killed 
by an accident, or, as some said, murdered, while hunting 
in the New Forest. His death gave to Henry , the youngest Henry i 
and most capable of the Conqueror’s sons, the unexpected 1135) 
chance of making himself both King of England and Duke 
of Normandy. England fell into his hands without much 
difficulty; but it was certain that when Robert came back 
he would have to fight hard, at any rate in Normandy, and 
probably in England also. Thus he, too, like Rufus, was 
led to trust much to his English subjects, and he did his 
best to win their support by marrying Matilda , sister Marriage 
of the King of Scots, who was heiress of the old line of Matilda 
Alfred. 1 Matilda was the daughter of Margaret, saint and 
Queen of Scotland. She was the last descendant in the 
direct line from the Saxon Kings of England. 

Henry also imprisoned Rufus’s Justiciar, Ranulf Flam- 
bard, recalled Anselm , Archbishop of Canterbury, from the 
exile into which Rufus had driven him, and issued a Charter 
of Liberties, in which he promised that the “ aids ” taken 
from his feudal tenants (such as heriots taken from a dead 
man’s estate, and reliefs paid by an heir) should be strictly 
according to right, and further, that he would keep all the 
laws of Edward the Confessor’s day. 

At this point, Robert returned, and, at the invitation of Robert*# 
some of Henry’s barons, landed with an army in England. 

Henry had to buy him off by a promise of a pension, and 
the surrender of Normandy. This peace, however, turned 
out shortlived. Robert of Belleme rebelled against Henry, 
and managed to get Robert of Normandy to take his side. 
Henceforth, from 1104 onwards, there was no peace between 
the brothers. In 1106 Henry defeated Robert at Tinchebrai 

. 1 Thus through her our present kings trace their descent back beyond Alfred. 

A s rulers, from Egbert to George VI, there is only a very brief gap in the 
blood line. The kings who do not come in are Canute, Ilardicanute, Harold, 

William I, William II, Henry I (save by marriage), and Stephen. 
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and took him prisoner. Robert never saw liberty again. He 
was held captive till his death at Cardiff. Normandy passed 
into Henry’s hands. Robert had left a son, William Clito, 
who remained to trouble Henry till 1128, when he died. 

Disturbed as Normandy was, England enjoyed under 
Royal Henry I a rest from insurrection and war for more than 
under thirty years. Henry used this time to strengthen the royal 

Henry I J J ' tt j- • • i i i r i 

power against the barons. He diminished the power or the 
feudal lords, and curtailed the “ manorial ” courts where 
the lord, or the lord’s steward, presided. He encouraged the 
Shire and Hundred Courts, where justice was administered 
not by one man but by a body of free-tenants; and over the 
Shire Court presided the Sheriff, who was a royal officer 
of very wide power. Thus instead of a multitude of feudal 
jurisdictions, often very diverse and uncertain, and always 
oppressive, Henry began to substitute royal justice, which 
would be the same for all, in every place. ( Note 12.) 

Further, since most offences were punishable by fines, 
justice and revenue were closely connected, and Henry I, 
though less oppressive in his taxation than Rufus, was quite 
as much alive to the advantage of a plentiful supply of 
money. He began his reign with the thoroughly practical 
step of seizing the Treasury at Winchester, and, from that 
time onward, never loosed his hold over it. He found in 
Bishop Roger of Salisbury an official who organized his 
The exchequer thoroughly, and he made its power felt by send- 
•xchequer barons of the exchequer ” on circuit through the 

country, thus bringing out-of-the-way districts into con¬ 
nection with royal taxation, just as the Sheriffs made them 
familiar with royal justice. 

How closely justice and revenue were connected with 
xheKing’s each other, and also with policy, is brought home to us by 

the King’s Council. In its widest sense the Magnum Con¬ 
silium or Curia Regis as it is called included much the same- 
persons as the old Saxon Witan, though with a different 
qualification. The Witan had been the assembly of the 


Council 
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u Wise ”, and included church dignitaries, officials, and 
chief landholders. So did the King’s Council, but for 
another reason. To it came all the king’s tenants-in-chief; 
and since archbishops, bishops, abbots, officials of the court, 
and barons were of course tenants-in-chief, we find them 
all in the Council just as they met in the Witan. The quali¬ 
fication, however, was no longer “ wisdom ”, but the hold¬ 
ing of land direct from the king. 

But, of course, as a rule not a very large number would 
attend the meetings of the King’s Council. For ordinary 
business it tended to consist of the great officials such as 
the Justiciar , who acted as regent in the king’s absence, the 
Chancellor , who was his secretary, the Chamberlain at the 
head of his household, the Marshal , and the Constable , who 
looked after his soldiers. Yet it is a peculiarly confusing 
body, for it engaged in so many duties under so many names. 
It was a council of state; it was a law court ; 1 it collected 
and accounted for the revenue . 2 It has been aptly called a 
royal “ court-of-all-work ”. 

The explanation of this many-sidedness is found by look¬ 
ing at the office of king. At one time the king was head of 
his tribe in everything. He ruled his people, and led them 
in war; he was their judge and lawgiver. (David, and the 
kings of the Iliad, are of this type.) But from very early 
times there was a council to help the king, and this council 
eventually came to wield many of the powers that were 
formerly the king’s. Again, in course of time the work 
which proved too much for one man proved too much for 
one Council, and we get a multitude of councils and officials, 
each restricted to one branch; one manages justice, another 
revenue; a third makes laws; others attend to the army 
and to the navy. All are really subdivisions of the old royal 
authority. The king remains as the head but his powers 

1 From this side of its activity has descended our Court of King’s Bench and 
the term King’s Counsel (K.C.). 

8 And was then called the Court of Exchequer. The term “ Court ” shows 
how finance and justice were entangled. 
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have been split up. We see this process at work in Henry 
Is reign, but not in it alone. It pervades English history; 
it is indeed a branch of history by itself: it is constitutional 
history. 

Henry had shut his brother in prison and had seen his 
nephew slain; he had tamed his Norman barons; he had 
made friends with the English; his name was feared over 
the length and breadth of the land; he had punished ill- 
doers with such sternness that he had gained the nickname 
of the “ Lion of Justice ”; yet with all this, his last days 

Fa Henry?s were with anxiety. His son had perished in the wreck 

work of the “ White Ship ” off the Channel Islands. A daughter, 

lack son ^ au d> vvas “ 1S on v “ e ^ r - Henry tried to secure her succes- 
sion to the throne; he had made his barons swear fealty to 
her. But it needed little penetration to see that they would 
not be likely to keep their oaths, for the idea of a woman on 
the throne was then strange and unknown. 


CHAPTER 

FEUDALISM AT ITS WORST: THE 
“ NINETEEN LONG WINTERS ” 

STEPHEN (1135-1154) 

When Henry I died, his plans for his daughter came to 
Maud nothing. Maud was neither popular nor wise. She had 
married a foreigner, Geoffrey of Anjou, who was hated by 
the barons. Besides, no one then dreamed that a woman 
could be fit to rule the country. Consequently the barons, 
assembled in Great Council, set on the throne Stephen , 
Count of Blois. 

Stephen was the son of Adela, William I’s daughter. As 
Stephen a grandson of the Conqueror, he had a sound enough title 
to the throne. He was also, the chronicler tells us, a “ mild 
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man and a good ”, so there was hope that he would be a 
tolerable king. His share of goodness did not turn out to 
be very large, but his mildness, in other words his weak¬ 
ness, was undeniable. And the throne was at this time no 
place for a mild man. 

Consequently, Stephen’s reign was purely disastrous. 

It was one long struggle for power. First, David of Scot¬ 
land burst over the border, nominally as Maud’s ally. He 
was defeated at the Battle of the Standard , in which the Battle 

J . i • r a °* 

barons and yeomen of Yorkshire, standing fast round a standard 
chariot on which floated the banners of St. Peter of York, 

St. Wilfred of Ripon, and St. John of Beverley, beat off 
the Scottish charges. But while the Scots were routed in 
the north, Maud’s half-brother, Robert of Gloucester, 
rebelled in the west, and Stephen had to buy off David of 
Scotland by granting Northumberland and Cumberland to 
his son Prince Henry. David gave up Maud’s cause and 
went home. 

So far Stephen had the support of the Church, since his 
brother, Henry, was Bishop of Winchester and firm on his 
side. He soon managed to lose this support. He demanded 
that the Bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln should hand over Quarrel 

* ~ * with the 

their castles to him. When they refused, he cast them into church 
prison. This was certain to set the Church against him: 
but, more than that, it lost him the favour of the great 
officials; for this Bishop of Salisbury was that same Roger 
who had served Henry I so faithfully at the Exchequer, and 
the Bishop of Lincoln was his nephew. To quarrel with 
such men was sheer folly. Stephen’s power slipped speedily 
away. He moved to capture the castle of Lincoln, which 
had been surprised by Ralf, Earl of Chester. Ralf, leaving 
his wife to defend the castle, gathered forces in his earldom, 
and, uniting with Robert of Gloucester, fell on Stephen’s 
besieging army at Lincoln. A terrible conflict followed. Battle of 
Stephen showed that though he was a feeble king, he was 
a sturdy warrior. He met the Earl of Chester in fight, and. 
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had his battle-axe not broken on the earl’s helmet, might 
have overthrown him. As it was, his men gave way, and he 
was himself taken prisoner. 

Maud thus became “ Lady of England ”, but she soon 
proved equally unfit to rule. Haughty and wilful, without 
gratitude to those who had put her on the throne, she could 
not understand that the same people could put her off 
again. She, too, quarrelled with the churchmen. She was 
obliged to set Stephen at liberty in exchange for Robert 
of Gloucester, a prisoner in the hands of the other side. 
Soon she tasted the bitterness of defeat. She was besieged 
Escape of in Oxford, and onlv escaped by being let down at night 
Maud from the walls of the castle by a rope, crossing the Thames 
on the ice, and fleeing across the snow. Then she gathered 
forces and fought again. 

Yet battles and adventures are but a part of our concern. 
The misfortunes of war lie heaviest upon the people. So 
it was in Stephen’s reign. The chronicler rightly styled it 
Years of “ the nineteen long winters of our discontent ”. In fact, the 

niisrule 7 

war went on because the barons did not wish to end it. Sel¬ 
fish, ambitious, merciless, unscrupulous, each baron made 
himself strong in his castle, and hoped to add to his posses¬ 
sions by violence or treachery. Geoffrey, Earl of Essex, for 
instance, took his title from both parties and pillaged both. 
Each baron in his petty realm reigned like a tyrant, striking 
his own coin, declaring his own justice, oppressing the 
wretched people by making them work at the castles with 
which they filled the land. An English monk who lived at 
Peterborough — one of the districts which suffered worst 
from the tyranny of the Earl of Essex and others like him — 
gives a vivid description of what part of England was like. 
The barons “ put men in prison for their gold and silver. 
They hanged men up by the feet and smoked them with foul 
smoke. Some were hanged up by their thumbs, others by the 
head, and burning things were hung on to their feet. They 
put knotted strings about their heads and writhed them till 
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they went into the brain. They put men into prisons where 
adders and snakes and toads were crawling, and so tor¬ 
mented them. Some they put into a chest, short and narrow 
and not deep, that had sharp stones within, and forced men 
therein so that they broke all their bones.” When Stephen 
brought over foreigners from abroad to fight for him, these 
behaved even worse, sacking, burning, spoiling wherever 
they went. “ Men said that Christ and his saints slept.” 

The poor were reduced to misery; many of them whose 
huts had been burnt died of cold and hunger in the fields. 

Yet it would be an exaggeration to say that this picture is 
true of all England. And it is worth remarking that Stephens 
reign saw 7 in architecture the building of the naves of Nor- Architec* 
wich and Bury St. Edmunds, of the minster at Romsey, and Britain 
of the hospital of St. Cross at Winchester, whilst in learning 
and literature Geoffrey of Monmouth produced his historical 
romances and Adelard of Bath w 7 as a student of Science 
and of Arabic. 

The rivalry between Stephen and Maud seemed likely to 
be continued between their children. Fortunately for Eng¬ 
land Stephen’s only son died, and Stephen had no longer an 
interest in going on with the struggle. Once more, as so 
often in this reign, we have an example of the power of the 
churchmen; Archbishop Theobald managed to bring the 
tw 7 o sides to terms. It was agreed by the Treaty of Walling - Treaty m 
ford , in 1153, that Stephen should be king for the rest of fo^diTc 6 -" 
his life, but that Maud’s son, Henry, should succeed him. Stephen 
Henry had not to wait long. In 1154 Stephen died. (n53) aud 
(Note 14 .) 
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CHAPTER 10 

THE MAKING OF SCOTLAND: SCOTLAND 

AND THE NORMAN KINGS 

In this chapter we have to notice: (1) how the various 
kingdoms in Scotland had come under one rule; (2) how 
the English language had spread in the country; and 
(3) in what way the kings of England had regarded it as a 
kingdom in some sense subject to themselves. 

Four separate districts have gone to make up Scotland 
Piets, as it is now: the land of the Piets , which included all Scot- 
Britons ; land north of the Forth and Clyde, except Argyllshire; 

Angies Dalriada , the kingdom of the Scots (originally an Irish 
people), in Argyllshire; the kingdom called Strathclyde , 
The which stretched originally from the Clyde to the Ribble, 
kingdoms inhabited by Britons — of this, however, only the northern 

part came into Scottish hands; and, last, the district called 
Lothian , inhabited by Angles. Lothian included the east 
coast from the Forth to the Tees; but here, as in the case 
of Strathclyde, the southern part has fallen to England. 

The kingdom of the Scots and the northern part of the 
British kingdom seem, from fairly early times, to have 
been under the leadership of the Piets. 

The way to complete union was prepared by St. Columha , 
c l V' w ^° ^ a< I l an< Ied i n Iona in 563. The Scots, who had come 
in scot- from Ireland about sixty years before, were already Chris¬ 
tian, and Columba converted the Piets, thus giving the two 
peoples a common faith. There was no permanent union, 
however, for many years, and, indeed, at one time it seemed 
as if the Angles would overrun the whole of North Britain. 
Their hopes were dashed in 685 when the Piets and Scots 
Kenneth defeated them at Nectansmere. Union actually began in 844 
^nio P noj when Kenneth MacAlpin , King of the Scots, ascended the 
Scots (844) Pictish throne. There was probably some fighting, but 
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Kenneth had a legitimate claim through his mother (among 
the Piets inheritance through the mother was the rule), 



SCOTLAND AT THE BEGINNING OF THE NINTH CENTURY 


and his success was made possible by the raids of the North¬ 
men, which had weakened the power of the Piets The 
united kingdom over which Kenneth ruled was called Alban 

(F93S) ^ 
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There were now in Scotland three kingdoms — Alban, 
Three Strathclyde, and Lothian. The kings of Alban made several 
in scot- attempts to conquer Strathclyde and Lothian, but at first 
without lasting success. During the reign of Indulph 
(945-962) Dunedin or Edinburgh was abandoned by the 
Angles and came into the permanent possession of the 
Scots. This made them masters of the territory between 
the Forth and the Pentlands, which was the limit of their 
advance into Lothian till 1018. 

Meantime the Northmen continued their raids and made 
Raids of settlements in the Hebrides, in the Orkney Islands, in 

tho North- ^ • , , . J 1 

men Caithness, and at various places all along the Scottish coast. 
Early in the tenth century these raids caused two curious 
alliances. First of all Constantine III, King of Alban, allied 
with the English against the Danes, and then, becoming 
alarmed at the growing power of the English, he formed 
an alliance with the Northmen and the British of Strath¬ 
clyde against the English. In 937 he was defeated by Athel- 
stan, King of the English, at Brunanburh (see p. 44). 

The efforts of the kings of Alban to conquer Lothian 
continued, and at last Malcolm II, with the aid of the 
Strathclyde Britons, completely defeated the Angles at 
Batti'eof Car ham in 1018, and annexed the country between the 
(tots) Forth and the Tweed. In the same year Duncan, a grand¬ 
son of Malcolm, became king of Strathclyde, and when 
Malcolm died in 1034 he became first ruler of the kingdom 
of all Scotland. 

Lothian, the last of the territories to be gained, was a 
of e p Ti ad rich and fertile land, and it was English in speech. We 
speech must now notice how English speech gradually spread from 
Lothian over all Scotland except the remoter parts of the 
Highlands. 


We may trace the working of this process beginning in 
Macbeth the fairly familiar reign of Macbeth. In its history, indeed, 
Shakespeare's play is quite misleading. Macbeth, who was 
Mormaer of Moray, did, in circumstances of which our 
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knowledge is incomplete, slay King Duncan and take the 
kingdom for himself. But his reign lasted seventeen years, 
and was by no means without glory. Also, he had a claim to 
the throne through his wife, who was a granddaughter of a 
former king, and possibly represented the elder line. He 
gained the support of his people, beat off a Northumbrian 
invasion, was generous to the Church, and perhaps even 
made a pilgrimage to Rome. But he was at last overcome by 
Malcolm, son of Duncan, who defeated and slew him at 
Lumphanan in Aberdeenshire in 1057. 

Malcolm III (Canmore) had spent fourteen years in 
England, and he knew English speech as well as he did his Malcolm 
own. He reigned in Scotland from 1057 to 1093, and saw more) 
England fall before the onset of the Normans. As the (1 ° 57 93> 
Norman power spread northwards, he felt his own throne 
to be in danger. He took up the Saxon cause, and to cement 
the alliance married Margaret , sister of Edgar Atheling, 

Saxon heir to the crown. Margaret was a very remarkable st. Mar- 
woman. The chroniclers admire her for being learned and icotiand 
pious, but she was also a keen politician. She had great 
influence over her husband, who followed her advice in 
many ways. She wished to see things done as she had seen 
them in England. Thus she persuaded the Scottish Church 
to abandon its own special customs in favour of those of 
the Roman Church, just as the English Church had done 
at the Synod of Whitby, four hundred years before, with 
the same result of bringing Scotland into a closer connec¬ 
tion with the culture of Western Europe. In everything 
she did, and particularly by the introduction of English 
clergy, she helped to spread English customs and English 
speech. She thus became the head of the English party 
against the Celtic party. 

Naturally this was resented by the Celtic nobility, and 
after Malcolm’s death, his brother Donald Bane drove out 
the English-speaking nobility and tried to return to the 
old ways. A struggle between Donald Bane and the sons of 
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Malcolm Canmore and Margaret followed, but finally 
Edgar the son of Malcolm was victorious. He obtained 
some Norman troops, and when the war was over these 
remained in Scotland, and a Norman element bringing 
Norman names was added to the population. 

Edgar, who had no son, was succeeded on the throne 
by his brother Alexander I, and when he too died without 
children, the youngest brother, David, became King. All 
three brothers took a great part in reorganizing the Scottish 
church. Dioceses were created, and many monasteries 
founded and endowed. All three brothers, too, aimed at 
encouraging the spread of Norman feudalism in Scotland. 
They were aided in these efforts by the dynastic connection 
with England. Themselves the sons of Malcolm and the 
English Margaret, they were able to secure the ascendancy 
of the English-speaking part of Scotland over the Celtic. 
Their ties with the Norman kings of England were strength¬ 
ened in other ways. Henry’ I in the year 1100 married the 
princess Matilda, a sister of King Edgar of Scotland. 
By this marriage it was hoped that the hostility between the 
kings of the two countries might be abated. 

These hopes were not realized. When David I followed 
his brothers (Edgar and Alexander) on the throne of Scot¬ 
land in 1124, he himself married an English wife, Matilda, 
daughter of Earl Waltheof of Northumbria. 1 This made 
him, in virtue of his wife, an English baron, and he thus 
concerned himself in the struggle which broke out between 
barons and crown on the death of Henrv I. 

In addition, the Empress Maud was his niece, and he took 
her part in the war against Stephen. He invaded England 
but was defeated, as we have seen, at the Battle of the 
Standard (1138). The territories which he obtained from 
Stephen as the price of peace (Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland, Westmorland) were not long retained. When 


1 By this marriage David held the Honour of Huntingdon, the Earldom of 
Northampton, and a claim to the Earldom of Northumberland. 
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Henry II became King of England he set out to repair the 
damage done by Stephen. He retook the four counties, and 
by a stroke of luck captured David’s successor William the 
Lion (1165-1214) at Alnwick. William was compelled to 
make the Treaty of Falaise with Henry (1174), by which he 
did homage to the King of England for the whole of his 
Scottish Kingdom. This homage was performed more than 
once, William journeying to England for the purpose. The 
overlordship of the English crown would have been clear 
enough, but Richard I, when he needed money for his 
Crusade, sold the rights to homage back to William. 
[Note 15.) 

Thus the whole relation between the two countries was 
in a tangle. The English kings had tried to make out some 
claim to be lords over the kings of Scotland. They could 
point to gifts cf territory and to acts of homage. On the 
other hand, the kings of Scotland could say that these 
gifts really implied nothing; that the homage was for 
English earldoms which they held, and not for their Scot¬ 
tish dominions; and that if any homage was due for Scot¬ 
land itself, Richard’s bargain had cancelled it. Yet so far 
there was no national enmity between the two. They did 
not glory in being different races. They fought indeed at 
times, now one side winning, and now the other. Scotland 
had not yet begun to think of England as a tyrant, nor did 
England look on Scotland as a rebel. Indeed, for the great 
part of the thirteenth century the two kingdoms were at 
peace. Both Alexander II and Alexander III married 
English princesses; both were wise rulers who did much 
to unite Scotland and strengthen the royal power, without 
either attacking England or admitting the English supre¬ 
macy. The more bitter feeling which becomes so 
marked in the next century was to spring from the doings 
of Edward I. 
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CHAPTER 11 


HENRY II (1154-1189)— HIS REFORMS 


Henry II had got the title of king. His life’s work was 
spent in making that kingship a reality. He strove to make 
himself supreme in his kingdom, and what he did includes 
a great success and a great failure. Over the barons he 
triumphed; the Church, on the other hand, worsted him. 
We have to deal in succession with these two struggles, and 
we may leave a third aspect of his greatness, his position 
as a Continental ruler, to lead on to the exploits of his 
warrior son, Richard Cceur de Lion. 

To understand the reasons of his strength, it is necessary 
to look for a moment beyond England. His father, Geoffrey 
of Anjou, was one of a family that, like the Norman dukes, 
The had been fertile in strong men, men who had united warlike 
Empire'— daring with the ruthlessness and unscrupulousness by 

p H olS which a feudal vassal of the King of France could make 

^ ® 

land. Nor- himself as strong as his master. 1 Geoffrey had not been 
Maine ; able to do very much in England, where even Maud’s 
•ad^qui- followers feared and disliked him. But he had reduced 
tAine Normandy, and when he died, in 1151, he left Henry, then 
eighteen years of age, the ruler of Normandy , and Count of 
Anjou , Maine , and Touraine . The next year Henry married 
Eleanor, divorced wife of Louis VII, and thereby became 
Duke of Aquitaine , Count of Poitou , Toulouse , Saintonge , 
and Limousin , with a suzerainty over all the countries west 
of the Rhone. Thus he was, even before he became King of 
England, the mightiest uncrowned head in Europe. If we 
add that he was skilled in war, adroit in diplomacy, full of 
restless energy and fiery temper, never idle for a moment, 
knowing w r ell how to use his own time and how to make 

1 J. R. Green has pointed out how typical their castle at Anjou is of the family. 
The castle (what remains of it) is a huge, hideous, black pile which seems to 
scowl down at the town. 
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others work for him, it is plain that the barons would find 
him widely different from the “ mild and good ” King 
Stephen. (Note 16.) 

Henry’s general policy was to undo all that Stephen had 
done. The first thing was to restore the royal revenue. 

Stephen had allowed two-thirds of it to dwindle away by 
quarrelling with the bishops and so upsetting the manage¬ 
ment of the exchequer, and by granting crown lands to his 
friends; and the little that Stephen had not spent Maud 
had scattered. Henry took back the crown lands, and re¬ 
stored Nigel, Bishop of Ely (Roger of Salisbury’s nephew), 
to his familiar place in the exchequer. He stopped the Restor*- 
practice of barons issuing their own coin, put out a good revem 
coinage of his own, and took stern measures with any who destruc- 
adulterated it. He pulled down many hundreds of those ca°«Jt!« 
oppressive castles which the barons had built in defiance 
of the law. He recovered the royal castles which were in 
baronial hands. The country was still full of the hateful 
mercenaries who had made it their business to plunder both 
sides. These were expelled from the realm. Henry also Henry ir 
forced Malcolm, King of Scots, to yield the northern counties Scotland 
of Cumberland, Westmorland, and Northumberland, which 
had been given to David; and Malcolm renewed his homage 
to Henry in respect of these territories. 

T he ease with which his restoration of order was carried 
out makes it clear that Henry had on his side the mass Henry and 
of the people of England. They had suffered under Eng,aml 
Stephen s folly and the barons’ cruelty long enough to 
know that the best thing for all was a strong king. If only 
Henry were “ strong and of a good courage ” the land 
would have rest. And rest was what the land needed. 

Henry was, however, far more than a domineering king, 
bent on having his own way. He was a statesman. He set Henry as 
himself not only to check misdeeds, but to prevent future stateema- 
misdoing. He sought precautions as well as remedies. His 
authority might be recovered by force, but it must be main- 
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tained by law. Thus, while he strengthened his army, he 
also took pains to strengthen his law courts. 

Hitherto the weakness of the feudal army had been two- 
His fold. First, there was the danger of mutiny or neglect. If 
the king was weak, the baron would not come: or perhaps 
he came with only a part of his proper followers. But 
even when the king was, like Henry, strong enough to 
compel attendance, there was another fatal defect: the 
tenant was only bound to serve for forty days in the year. 
It was impossible to carry on a campaign, especially when 
sieges were long and tiresome, with soldiers who went 
home again after a little more than a month in the field. So 
Henry relied more on soldiers whom he paid to fight for 
him. He developed a plan, begun in his grandfather’s time, 
scutage of taking a tax called scutagef a payment imposed on each 
“ knight’s fee ” — that is to say, the holding of land which 
would be liable to provide him with a knight and his proper 
attendants for service in war. Henry made use of this 
method when he was planning a distant expedition to 
Toulouse in 1159. Later on, his son Richard I enlarged 
Money the practice by permitting his barons to pay a fine instead 

fustead of c r . 1 . . . . . , , . 

military ot accompany mg him m person, and with the money thus 
obtained he hired soldiers. In this way the king got a better 
army and the barons became weaker. Those who preferred 
to stay at home grew less warlike and their vassals less 
skilled in arms. If they were to rebel they would find the 
king with a disciplined force, while they themselves had 
only a band of ill-trained followers. “ Scutage ” did much 
to weaken feudalism in England. 

The other of Henry’s military measures falls at the end 
of his reign; but it deserves notice here as it too helped to 
Assize of weaken the warlike powers of the barons. By the Assize 
(list) of Arms , in 1181, he revived the old Saxon army of the 
“ fyrd ”, that national levy of all between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty. Since the Norman men-at-arms had ridden 
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down the Saxon footmen at Hastings, the feudal army had 
been favoured and the “ fyrd ” used less frequently. It was 
the day of heavy cavalry: infantry was held of small 
account. None the less, the “ fyrd ” had been called out at 
times of pressing need, and had done good service both 
against the Scots, and against rebellious barons in 1173-74. 
The Assize of Arms laid down that every freeman was to 
possess certain weapons, and these were to be inspected 
at intervals to see that they were in good order. This force 
of freemen was the origin of our militia. Henceforth for 
service abroad the king tended to replace the feudal knights 
by trained mercenaries, and to defend England against the 
foreign invader or rebellious barons he relied partly on the 
militia. Thus the old feudal levy was less needed. Feudalism 
by slow degrees lost its military character, became less 
dangerous to the Crown, and eventually sank into a method 
of holding land. 

One of the greatest marks of the disorder of Stephen's 
time had been the increase of feudal jurisdictions, the growth, 
that is to say, of barons’ courts, in which the king’s law was 
set aside by a baron’s private regulations. In days when 
communication through the country was difficult and slow, 
there was always trouble in keeping the local courts con¬ 
nected with the central courts. It was to tighten this con¬ 
nection that sheriffs (royal officers) had been placed over 
the shire courts, while Henry I had sent round from the 
exchequer “ travelling barons ” who, first attending to 
matters of revenue, dealt also with matters of law. But 
while under King Stephen each did what was right in his 
own eyes, the connection between the central and local 
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courts had almost perished. Henry II set himself to bring 
the locai courts again under royal control. Unless the 
king s law ran through the length and breadth of the land, 
the king’s power would be but a shadow. 

The illegal baronial courts could easily be destroyed by 
the hand that was strong enough to pull down the illegal 

( F 938 ) c # 
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baronial castles. But something had to be put in their place: 
it is generally far easier to destroy than to construct. And 
the fact that Henry succeeded in his constructive measures 
does far more to prove him a great statesman than any of 
his purely destructive work. 

Instead of attempting to make anything new, Henry took 
hold of a Saxon institution and bent it to a new shape. As 
we have seen, Saxon justice had been accustomed to the 
idea of an association of men who represented their district, 
whether it was the shire or the hundred, either to give 
information on oath, or to do justice. Representatives of 
the “ tunmoots ” sat in the hundred courts; represen¬ 
tatives of the hundred in the shire courts; Domesday Book 
itself had been based on the evidence collected from sworn 
representatives. And it was from this idea of representation 
that Henry developed the jury system. 

The first step was the revival of his grandfather’s plan 
of sending judges from the king’s court to the local 
courts. These justices in eyre 1 still combined a care for the 
revenue with the task of bringing the king’s justice home 
to all. But an important step forward was taken by the 
Assize of Clarendon in 1166, when it was ordered that these 
justices were to be met in each county by “ twelve legal 
men from each hundred, and four from each township ”, 
who were to “ present ” to them notorious malefactors or 
men suspected of crime. These persons did not indeed 
try the accused: they formed a jury “ of presentment ” 
(the origin of what came to be called the “ grand jury ”), 
whose task it was to decide whether a man ought to be tried 
for any offence. The real trial was by the ordeal of water, 2 
and if the accused failed to get through that he was con¬ 
demned. Yet even when he came off triumphant from the 
Ordeal he was to leave the country within forty days. If 


1 An abbreviation of in itinere (on circuit). 

3 The accused had to dip his hand into boiling water and take out a stone 
from the bottom of the vessel. The hand was then tied up for a time (usually 
seven days), and if, when the bandages were taken off, it was found tbe clean, 
ihe man was held acquitted. 
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the case against him was so strong that the sworn men 
“ presented ” him for trial, it was considered that he was 
at any rate an undesirable person to keep in the country. 

This use of a jury, as laid down in the Assize of Claren¬ 
don, and repeated in the Assize of Northampton (1176), 
applied only to criminal matters. But in civil cases too a 
jury might be employed, though only as an alternative. 
The other choice, however, was the Norman scheme of 
“ trial by battle ”, and this was generally disliked, not only 
because it was un-English (for it was not a native insti¬ 
tution), but because it gave an overwhelming advantage to 
the man best trained in arms, and so was unfair. As a sub¬ 
stitute for this barbarous plan, the system of settling civil 
cases by a jury, cumbrous and expensive as it was at first, 
since it involved taking the case to the King’s Court, proved 
to be the beginning of a valuable reform. 

Henry, in what are called the Possessory Assizes , dealt 
with certain civil cases. In some actions concerning 
land, the question turned on whether the “ defendants ” 
had obtained possession wrongfully, others on whether the 
plaintiff’s ancestors died in possession of the land. All these 
cases could now be called up from the local court to the 
King s Court by a simple writ. This was meant to prevent 
the delays which often occurred in local courts. It was also 
meant to prevent anyone in possession of land being 
threatened by the use of force which lay behind the “ chal¬ 
lenge to ordeal by battle (Note 17.) 

The conclusion of the matter lies outside the reign of 
Henry II; but as he is called the “ father ” of the English 
jury, it is w r ell to join with his name the perfecting of the 
work he began. Trial by battle fell into disuse, and soon 
after trial by Ordeal followed it. In 1216 the Church for¬ 
bade the further use of Ordeal, and in its place came the 

petty jury , a body of twelve men drawn from the neigh¬ 
bourhood, who were to deliver a verdict 1 on the charge 

1 i.e. a true saying. 
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before them. At first they were chosen for their presumed 
knowledge of the accused's crime; and if they could not 
agree, others were added till twelve were found of one mind. 
It was only by slow degrees that the functions of witness and 
juryman were kept apart; and for a long time the accused 
could not call witnesses for himself, or have anyone to de¬ 
fend him, since the jury, being themselves witnesses, were 
supposed to know all there was to be known without out¬ 
side assistance: but, imperfect as the jury was in its be¬ 
ginnings, it grew till it became one of the greatest safeguards 
of English liberty. {Note 17.) 

Hitherto we have seen nothing but Henry’s triumphs: 

Royal law we have seen him strike down disorder as personified by 

supreme - - r J 

over aii the barons; we have seen him strengthen and widen the 

except the • • • . ° 

chiireh- royal justice till it became so formidable that the proudest 
noble dared not defy it, and so far-reaching that the meanest 
freeman could be sure of its protection. But there was yet 
one body over which the royal justice had no authority. 
It is Henry’s attempt to enforce his authority over the 
Church that must next occupy us. 


CHAPTER 12 

MONARCHY AND THE CHURCH 

1. THE CHURCH SINCE THE CONQUEST: 
WILLIAM I, RUFUS, HENRY I 


The quarrel between Henry II and Becket had its roots 
deep in the past. 

We have already spoken of that school of Cluniac monks 

Cluniac which had striven to set up a purer standard of life and duty 
reforms ^ Church. 1 One result of their efforts has been 

1 See p. 47. In the century and a half after the Norman Conquest, a great 
many new monasteries were founded — one hundred, for instance, in the reign 
of Stephen, and a similar number in that of Henry II. New orders, also, were 
created, such as that of the Cistercians who founded the famous monasteries at 
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already remarked — the increased reputation of the monks 
who led strict lives, and the decline from favour of secular 
and parish clergy, who were l ss particular. Their objects 
and those of other Church reformers may be defined as 
follows. They saw with alarm that churchmen were every 
year becoming more involved in affairs of the world, 
more occupied with the administering of wide estates and 
the gathering of riches, more concerned with the cares of 
state, more interested in keeping themselves on an equality 
with the great nobles. It was needful to cut off this connec¬ 
tion with the world. Thus they strove to make the clergy 
celibate, because they thought that marriage entangled men 
in worldly concerns; they cried out against the offence of 
simony, the buying of places in the church for money, and 
(though this came later) they objected to churchmen receiving 
offices at the hands of laymen. Lay investiture, as this was 
called, was an abuse, because it was likely that laymen were 
often guided in their choice by unworthy reasons. Church¬ 
men would be appointed to livings, preferments, bishoprics, 
and so forth, not for their zeal or piety, but because they 
were popular and easy-going; they would thus be tempted 
to work for the favour of men, not for the cause of God. 

All of these objects were very laudable in themselves, and 
to the first two no objection could reasonably be raised. 
That the clergy should be celibate was an old rule which 
had been somewhat loosely kept, and clerical marriages 
caused great scandal. Simony was an offence that the Church 
had long battled with, having complete right on its side. 
Hut to attack lay investiture was another matter The 
reformers wished to cut the Church loose from all lay 
control, to make it a body apart, independent, an imperium 
in imperio. But the fact was that the greater churchmen, 
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the bishops and abbots, held large masses of landed pro¬ 
perty. Here lay the wealth of their sees and foundations; 
and as landowners they owed duties to the state like other 
landowners. They had no claim to escape taxation or the 
task of sending tenants to fight in the field. 

The most distinguished of the reformers was Hildebrand, 
bra d nd who ’ aftcr bein g the trusted adviser of two popes, became 

( vn e ) e a°nd hlmself Po P e 111 1073 > under the title of Gregory VII. 

William I He entered with immense vigour on the work of making 

the Church independent of all kings and princes. And 
he claimed and exercised — the right of excommuni- 
Reforms eating and deposing rulers who defied him. He embarked 
Gregory in a desperate quarrel with the Emperor, Henry IV, 
which survived them to convulse Europe for many years. 

Oddly enough, Gregory did not attempt to check William 

W and?he the C ° nc l ueror > who was in the habit of “ investing ” his 
“"popeown bishops, and had declared that no Pope’s bulls or 
decrees should be obeyed in England unless he himself gave 
leave. 1 Even when Gregory demanded homage, and Wil¬ 
liam refused, because no king of England had ever paid 
it before, Gregory gave way. He did so, no doubt, because 
he saw in William a king who, unlike most of the kings of 
the time, was really trying to improve his Church. William, 
too, had of his own accord taken a step which must have 
delighted Gregory. When he came to the throne, he had 
found the bishops accustomed to sit in the Shire Courts, 
and having churchmen and ecclesiastical offenders tried 
before them there, just like laymen, and under the same 
wnuam law. William withdrew the bishops from the Shire Courts; 
fishes he replaced the English bishops by Normans; and he eave 

Church i r - . . , • , , . , 

courts them courts oi their own in which they tried and punished 
their own offenders under their own “canon” law* Church 
matters which had hitherto been discussed by a mixture of 
laymen and churchmen in the Witan were now transferred 

1 Eadmer, the sole contemporary authority, states that this claim visa aa 
innovation. 
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to a synod in which laymen had no place. As William had 
also appointed Lanfranc as Archbishop of Canterbury, and Reforms 
supported him in his efforts to make those of the clergy franc 
who had wives put them away, Gregory probably felt that 
it would be a mistake to do anything that might stir up a 
quarrel with him. 

William Rufus, however, proved equally obstinate and 
far less honest of purpose. He was intensely greedy of 
money, and he and his Justiciar, Ranulf Flambard, strained wimam n 
every means to amass it. Under the feudal system large church 
payments were always due to the feudal superior, in many 
cases the king, when one of his tenants died. There were 
heriots to be taken from the dead man’s estate, and reliefs 
to be paid by the heir; if the heir was a minor, the adminis¬ 
tration of his estate came into the king’s hands, and good 
profits might be drawn from it. Rufus and Flambard cast 
covetous eyes on the Church. Church lands did not pay 
heriots or reliefs, but if when an office fell vacant, it were Appoint- 
not filled at once, the king might easily lay hands on the the" ts 
revenue that came in during the vacancy. Hence arose a Ghurch 
practice of keeping offices vacant for a considerable time. 

This gross abuse came to a head in 1089 when Lanfranc 
died and no successor was appointed to his Archbishopric. 

Four years passed away, and, to the scandal of everyone, 
the Church in England was still left without a head, in order 
that the King might pocket its revenues. 

In 1093 Rufus fell sick, and, believing himself to be 
dying, he wished to make his peace with Heaven. Accord- Anselm 
ingly he appointed Anselm , Abbot of Bee, to the Arch¬ 
bishopric. However unworthy the motive, the choice was 
excellent. Anselm won the respect of all by his learning, 
righteousness, and tenderness. As it happened, however, 

W illiam did not die, and as his health grew better, his con¬ 
duct grew worse; penitence soon vanished; blasphemous 
and brutal habits returned. From the first Anselm had 
foreseen that there was trouble in store for him. “ Will ye 
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>oke me, a weak old sheep, with that fierce young bull, the 

King of England/’ said he, when he was first offered the 

so modest, Anselm would never 
yield to threats. He refused to make Rufus any payment 

for his appointment, but gave the money in charity instead. 

When Pope Urban sent over the “ pall ”, or scarf of office, 

Anselm would not receive it at the king’s hands, but took 

it himself from the high altar at Canterbury. He rebuked 

the misdoings of the King and the Court, and so angered 

William that his life was scarcely safe. He had at length 
to leave the kingdom. 

One of Henry I’s earliest and most popular acts was to 
recall Anselm from his exile. But though Henry was reason¬ 
able and just, yet even he could not agree with Anselm. 
Their dispute never ripened into a quarrel, but it was a 
hot dispute. Indeed agreement was scarcely possible, for 
Anselm had been to Rome and had returned more than ever 
strong against lay investiture. When first appointed by 
Rufus he had paid homage, but he now refused this homage 
to Henry; and when Henry invested bishops he would not 
consecrate them. Yet Henry could not allow his archbishops 
and bishops to be altogether independent of him, for church¬ 
men in those days were among the greatest landowners; 
and no king could allow so large a portion of his realm to 
pass to men owning allegiance to a foreigner, the Pope. 

Here we come, not to a quarrel between two men, but a 
divergence between two great institutions. The Church 
was advancing claims which the Crown could not grant. 

It was only the first of a long series; we shall see the dif¬ 
ference at times widen, at times almost close up, but it was 
never quite healed, and it eventually led to the great breach 
which we call the Reformation. 

In this matter of investitures there was a good deal to be 
said on both sides. Henry and Anselm settled it in a reason¬ 
able ^ay by a compromise. Bishops and abbots were to be 
chosen by their cathedral chapter and by their monks 
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respectively, but the election was to be held in the king’s 
court. They were to receive the ring which stood for their 
union with their flock, and the pastoral staff which repre¬ 
sented the shepherd’s care over his sheep, from the Church, 
because these things were symbols of their spiritual power; 
but they were to pay homage for their worldly possessions 
to the king, who was their master in respect of the world. 

This compromise woiktd well, and was afterwards adopted 
by the Pope and Emperor as the right settlement of their 
dispute also. 

In King Stephen’s reign, as we have seen, the quarrel 

with the Bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln was one of the 

causes of Matilda’s triumph; later on he quarrelled with 

the Church over the appointment to the Archbishopric of 

York. His reign witnessed an increase in the power of the 

Church. While the barons were fighting with their king 

and each other, the Church was steadily working towards 

that independence from lay control which it desired. 

(Note 13.) 

2. HENRY II AND BECKET 

Thus Henry II had to fight the matter over again, though 
this time on new ground, and the struggle was even more 
violent than in William IFs day. For, though Henry had 
reason on his side, which William had not, yet the one king 
was fully as hot-tempered and impatient as the other, while 
on the side of the Church, instead of the gentle, patient Henry n 
Anselm, stood Thomas Becket , at least as fiery, wilful, and Becket 
rash of speech as his royal master. 

Not the least irritating of Becket’s qualities in the King’s 
eyes was his apparent ingratitude. Henry had raised Becket Beckers 
from an obscure station. He had made a personal friend of SSd'225 
him, had joked and feasted in his company, had made him career 
his Chancellor, and consulted with him on all the measures 
needed to bring the realm into order, and believed him to 
be heart and soul with him. Thus, when the Archbishopric 
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of Canterbury fell vacant, giving the King the chance of 
putting in a man to forward his ideas, none seemed so suit- 
Becket able as Becket. But Becket objected, because he saw his first 
Arch- duty would be to the Church and he would never allow him- 
(ii 62 ) self to be used as a tool to bring it under royal control. He 
therefore hesitated to accept. “ If this be done,” said he, 
“ our friendship will soon turn to bitter hate.” Yet the 
King persisted in his idea that Becket’s usefulness to him 
would be increased if he were Archbishop. 

Once consecrated, Becket resigned his Chancellorship, 
justifying himself with the words, “ Man cannot serve two 
masters ”. This was but a foretaste of the mixture of zeal 
and want of tact which was to distinguish the rest of his 
career. He might have made plain his wish henceforth to 
serve God without likening the service of his royal master and 
friend to that of Mammon. But Becket never did anything 
by halves. Hitherto, though he had always led a pure and 
honest life, he had been luxurious and worldly; suddenly 
he turned into an ascetic of the severest type, fasting with 
extreme rigour, wearing a hair-shirt, washing the feet of 
the sick and the poor. Yet Becket’s change was no hypo¬ 
crisy. He was a man who had taken up a new duty, and he 
meant to perform it with all his might. He was determined 
to preserve intact the Church’s rights. The fact that in doing 
so he would come into collision with the King did not turn 
him aside for a moment. 


We recall that Henry ITs chief aim was to destroy all 
Henry ii those privileges and immunities which hindered the king’s 
privileges law; we know that owing to William Ts change the Church 
church was the one really great institution which still held these 
privileges; we can see that it was inevitably over this point 
that the battle would arise. 


The provocation was not long in coming. Clerics who had 
committed crimes were still tried in ecclesiastical courts. 


In 1163 (the year after Becket became Archbishop) Henry, 
angry at a cleric who had committed a murder having been 
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sentenced to a very trifling punishment, required that the 
clergy should obey the “ customs of the realm ”. To this 
Becket verbally agreed, but as the “ customs ” were not very 
certain, a commission was appointed by the King to draw 
them up. This commission produced the celebrated Con - 
stitutions of Clarendon . Some old rules were repeated; clerics of 

J - l*1 j Qon (1104; 

were not to leave the King s realm without his leave, ana 
appeals were not to be taken to Rome, but to be heard before 
the King: the agreement made between Henry I and Anselm 
about investitures and homage was re-enacted. A new order 
was made that villeins might not enter the service of the 
Church without leave of their lords. On the chief matter in 
dispute it said that clerics who had committed crimes — 

4i criminous clerks ” — having been tried in the ecclesias- criminous 

^ cicirlis 

tical courts and degraded from their orders (as they would be, 
if found guilty), should be then handed over to the king’s 
courts for sentence. There was no idea of the king’s courts 
sentencing a clerk\ having been degraded he would be no 
longer a clerk but a layman. 

We might think this of small consequence; we wonder 
why clerics should object to the royal justice, and why the cierks 
King should distrust Church courts; we presume that the church 
number of clerics who commit crimes would be very small. 

Such notions are misleading. 

The King was in no way hostile to the Church courts as 
such. But he wished clerks who had been found guilty of Punish - 
felony in them to be sentenced in lay courts and so made clerks 
liable to exactly the same penalties as other criminals. For 
the Church courts had no power of life and death. Their 
punishments were limited to ordering penances, which, 
however severe, could not meet cases of murder. The re¬ 
sult was an inequality of justice. A layman who murdered 
was hanged; a cleric was merely degraded and put to 
penance. Again, we are led to wonder why churchmen, 
who at this time especially were anxious to purify and 
raise their order, should desire to protect their guilty 
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members. 1 The explanation lies in the same desire which we 
have noticed before: to sever their order from the lay world, 
and exalt it by the severance. If a cleric were degraded 
fiom his orders, this, they held, should be punishment 
enough. If he were submitted to the ordinary courts, it 
would be an admission that he was no better than an ordinary 
man, and he would be punished twice for the same offence. 


We must remember that in the Middle Ages the term 
sign'oca- c ^ er ^ c included a far larger class than it does nowadays. 

“"erm It: em k race< l not only what we call the clergy, but all sorts 
“ cleric ” of men in minor orders ’* — exorcists, acolytes, readers, 

sacristans, subdeacons — all who were engaged in the 
service of the Church, or who were intending to enter its 
orders, and had taken what was called the first tonsure. It 
was as if we were now to extend the term “ clergy ” to all 
the officials of a cathedral — the vergers and beadles, the 
singing men in the choir, and so forth. All the clerks of the 
king s Chancery were clerics. Indeed, practically, all the 
professional classes, except soldiers and lawyers, were 
clerics. Consequently clerical offenders were far from being 
as rare as might be expected. And as the Church courts 

Cas ce s rn?^ claimed to tr Y not only cases where a cleric was the accused 
clerks party, but also any case in which a cleric was concerned, the 

number of cases withdrawn from the royal courts and dealt 
with by courts that could not inflict meet punishment was 
exceedingly large. 

The issue, then, between Henry and his Archbishop, was 

between & reat importance to both sides. When the Constitutions 
Henry were produced it was three days before Becket could be in- 

and i i i - 

Becket duced to agree to them. At last he did agree owing to the 
pressure of the Bishops and the two senior earls present. 
But then Becket refused to seal the document — and without 
sealing it remained invalid. Then he was summoned to 
answer a charge that the Archbishop’s court had failed in 


1 Clerks who claimed to be tried by the Church Courts claimed t€ benefit of 
clergy 
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justice in a land plea. Instead of appearing in person, he 
sent four knights to answer for him. He was then summoned 
to a council at Northampton to answer the original charge, 
and a further one of contempt of the King’s court. Becket 
appeared in full robes clasping a crucifix. After the real busi¬ 
ness of the court had been disposed of, the King brought 
against him a series of charges relating to his conduct as 
Chancellor, and demanded an account of the moneys that 
had passed through his hands. Becket protested against 
Henry’s injustice and appealed to Rome — for this he was 
condemned by the Assembly. “ This is a fearful day,” said 
one of his trembling followers. “ Ay,” retorted Thomas, 
“ but the Day of Judgment will be more fearful.” He fled 
from the town at dead of night, and escaped to France. 

Then began six years of incessant struggle. Becket sought 
help from Pope Alexander III, but Alexander, himself being 
persecuted by the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, dared not 
affront Henry by supporting Becket too warmly. Henry, on 
the other hand, pursued the fight vigorously by exiling the 
Archbishop’s kinsfolk, and by seizing the revenues of 
Canterbury. Becket replied by excommunicating Henry’s 
ministers and bishops, and so the fight went on. 

At last, in 1170, a truce was made, and Becket returned 
to the kingdom on the understanding that he was to let by¬ 
gones be bygones. But, just before his return, Henry had 
caused his son to be crowned. To crown a king was a privi¬ 
lege of the Archbishops of Canterbury, but as Becket was 
in disgrace Henry had made Becket’s enemies, Roger of 
York, and the Bishop of London, perform the ceremony. 
Becket, on his return, suspended them both. This threw 
Henry, who had himself now crossed over to France, into 
one of his violent rages. All the trouble taken to have his 
son crowned was wasted through Becket’s act. On hearing 
the news, Henry cried out: “ Are there none of the dastards 
eating my bread who will rid me of this turbulent priest ?’* 
Immediately four knights started for England, resolved to 
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carry out the King’s wish by some means, fair or foul. After 
a stormy interview with Becket in his palace, they followed 
him armed into the Cathedral. Fierce words passed, and 
ms Becket retorted no less fiercely. A scuffle began. Becket was 
(1170) struck and retaliated, and then one of the knights drew his 
sword; the rest did the same, and the Archbishop was 


murdered beside his own altar steps. 

Becket straightway became a martyr. If ever a dead man 
Results of won a fight, it was he. Henry, who had many advantages of 
struggle reason and justice on his side, lost most of them by his own 
frantic words and the more frantic interpretation which the 
four knights placed on them. Henceforward the one thing 
to do was to yield. He swore his innocence, and at a later 
date even submitted to be scourged by the monks of Canter¬ 
bury at Becket’s tomb. But all hope of asserting his full 
power over the Church courts was gone. Not till the Re¬ 
formation did the royal power prevail, and for more than 
church three centuries criminous clerks continued to be sentenced 
coulSs in their own courts, and what was more important, the door 
was opened to fresh inroads by the popes. The humbling 
of King John, the plundering taxation of Henry Ill’s day 
were indirectly due to Becket’s martyrdom. But Henry 
did not lose all his powers. By the Concordat of Avranches 
(1172) made with the Pope he claimed that existing usage 
should be recognized. He was able to preserve some control 
of appeals to Rome, to check in certain matters any further 
increase in the jurisdiction of the Church courts, and elec¬ 
tions to bishoprics were conducted as before in the king’s 
chapel and, therefore, under the king’s influence. (Note 18.) 
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CHAPTER 13 

IRELAND AND THE END OF HENRY IPS 

REIGN 

1. IRELAND 

Amid the engrossing importance of what Henry did at 
home we have had little leisure to attend to what Henry Henry** 
was abroad. Yet in the eyes of any but an Englishman, entai 
Henry was of greater consequence as a European ruler than 
as an English king. Through his father he ruled Anjou; 
through his mother, Normandy; through his wife, Aqui¬ 
taine, being thus master of the western half of France: 1 
and we may add, what has hitherto been passed over, that he 
had in a sense conquered Ireland. As early as 1155 Henry The 
had sought papal sanction for an expedition against Ireland of i?eian«i 
(the Papacy claimed dominion over all islands), and Adrian 
IV, the only Englishman who ever was a Pope, is said to have 
granted him a licence on condition that he would hold the 
country as a papal fief. Ow ing to the opposition of his mother, 
the Empress Matilda, and to other difficulties, Henry aban¬ 
doned the project, and did not return to it till 1169, when an 
unexpected opportunity presented itself. Ireland had never Divisions 
united, but was still split up among rival kings. One of Ireland 
these, Dermot, King of Leinster, was driven from Ireland 
by Roderic O’Connor, who claimed kingship over the whole 
island. Dermot fled to England and sought aid from Henry 
II. Henry, too busy to undertake the task himself, allowed 
Dermot to get what help he could from the barons. These 
were ready enough for any adventure, and one of them, 

Richard de Clare, sometimes called Strongbow, helped strong. 
Dermot to rout his enemies, and by marrying Dermot’s ° w 

1 The marriage of his son, Geoffrey, with Constance of Brittany brought this 
duchy into the Angevin power, and made Henry 11*9 dominions extend from 
the Somme to the Pyrenees in a continuous line. 
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Henry heiress succeeded to his kingdom on Dermot’s death, 
the pale Henry, somewhat alarmed lest his vassals should become 
independent, crossed over to Ireland. A satisfactory number 
of Irish kings paid him homage, and meant nothing by it. 
As a matter of fact his authority stretched no farther than 
the Normans could conquer, namely, the district round 
Dublin and Wexford, called the English “ pale ”. Beyond 
that the Irish ruled and quarrelled as before, but Henry 
had at any rate added a new title. He was Lord of Ireland. 


2. END OF HENRY’S REIGN 

For the rest of Henry’s life, trouble overtook him. The 
Rebellions great barons who had trembled before him lost their respect 

*ot Henry’s • 1 

eons* and for a king who had been worsted by the Church. Men 

£reat ° J 

barons like Hugh of Chester, Hugh Bigod, and Robert Mow¬ 
bray were very ready to rebel against a king whose life’s 
work had been spent in the effort to tame their powers. 
His children, too, plotted against him. Even his wife de¬ 
serted him. Rebellion was soon on foot both in England 
France and oversea. The Scots crossed the border. The King of 
rebels France gave help to the rebels. From this accumulation of 
^ ll74) dangers Henry seemed scarce likely to escape, yet he had 
stout friends, and the people of England stood by him. 
They at least had no wish to see the barons lift their heads 
again. Thus, by the aid of his militia the rebel Earls of 
Leicester and Norfolk were beaten in the Battle of Forn- 
ham, and the peasantry took care that none of the fugitives 
scots escaped alive. The King of Scots, William the Lion, was 

defeated 1 ° 7 

surprised and made prisoner at Alnwick. He was not allowed 
to go until he had, by the Treaty of Falaise (see p. 101), 
paid homage to the King of England as his feudal superior, 
and put in his hands the castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, 
Roxburgh, Jedburgh, and Berwick (1174). Abroad, Henry 
with his army of mercenaries soon forced the French king 
to sue for peace. 
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Yet, even so, the old King had little rest. His sons quar¬ 
relled like young lions over the division of his inheritance. 

The eldest, Henry, till his death in 1183, plotted constantly piotsof 
with the kings of France against his father. Geoffrey pro- SmTs* 7 s 
voked his barons in Brittany to incessant quarrels till death 
too removed him. Richard took up his elder brother’s game, 
joined the King of France, actually led an army against his 
father, and forced him to make a degrading peace. The 
last blow was the discovery that his youngest, his favourite 
son, John, had joined the rebellion. Smitten with fever, the Death of 
old King turned his face to the wall, murmuring “ Shame, (iisS) 11 
shame on a conquered king ”, and so passed away. 


CHAPTER 14 

RICHARD I —THE CRUSADES 
1. EUROPE AND THE CRUSADES 

So powerful a sovereign as Henry II had not lacked 
suitable marriages for his daughters. One married Henry Marriage 
the Lion, Duke of Saxony, another married the King of o" Henry’s 
Castile. Thus the family, sprung from the counts of the dauehters 
little province of Anjou, had gained a position in Europe 
not unlike that won in later days by the counts of an obscure 
Austrian territory of Habsburg. But there was another 
branch of the Angevins, which had acquired by marriage 
a title to the kingdom of Jerusalem; and to the story of The 
the Crusades and of the part which the Angevin Richard Crusades 
C ccur de Lion played in them we must now turn. {Note 19.) 

In the year G35 Jerusalem, hitherto belonging to the 
Christian Empire of the East, had fallen into the hands of Fan of 
the Arabs, but the way to the holy places had not been shut ( 63 r 5 ) Salem 
by this conquest. Christian pilgrims had been allowed to 
come and go at all seasons. In the eleventh century, how¬ 
ever, a fresh horde of Eastern invaders swe^t over Syria. 
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These were the Seljuk Turks. When they conquered 
Jerusalem in 1076 they began a policy of persecution. Chris¬ 
tians were robbed, insulted, sometimes murdered. A pilgrim 
who visited the Holy Land did so at the risk of his life. 

Stories of Turkish brutality flowed westwards and fell on 
ears open to catch them. It is easy to misunderstand and 
even to resent that policy of the Church, which aimed at 
setting it free from the control of kings, striving to exalt the 
Pope at their expense, but that is partly because we look at 
it from the modern standpoint of the nation . But in the 
eleventh century the idea of nationality was vague. There 
were no nations ” as we know them. All European 
monarchs, instead of regarding themselves as separate heads 
of separate nations, thought of themselves as members of 
one great body — “ Christendom ”. And Christendom had 
The policy badges of unity, its temporal head the Emperor, its spiritual 

Chri dom j] ead the Po P e — twin champions of Christendom, 
tb^infidei here are Two Swords”; at times one sword was 

turned against the other, but against the infidel both could 
unite. As it was a matter touching the faith, the popes 
should take the lead. To do them justice they did not 
shrink from the task. And it was no light task to end the 
jarring wars of greed and selfishness at home, and send forth 
men of all races, to fight side by side for Christendom. 

There was another motive besides zeal for the faith on 
which the popes could rely: this was the spirit of adven- 

Grnsade ture * undertake a difficult and dangerous enterprise, to 
<1096-99) rescue the downtrodden, to go where blows fell thickest, 

even though the reward was but empty renown, was the 
duty of the knight, the spirit of what a later age called 
“ chivalry ”. And so when, at the Council of Clermont in 


preSched ^^5, Pope Urban II preached the Crusade, he had no lack, 
Urban not mere ty °f hearers, but doers, of the Word. Some in 
G095) impetuous zeal even hurried off unarmed, a mere rabble, 


and perished by the way, but they were followed by a disci¬ 
plined force including the bravest knights in Christendom. 
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Jerusalem was captured from the Turks in 1099, and Godfrey Jerusalem 
de Bouillon was chosen as its ruler. Unhappily, the mere (1099) 
love of fighting had mastered the Crusaders’ hearts. Even a 
good and virtuous knight like Godfrey, too pious to wear 
a crown of gold where once Christ had worn a crown of 
thorns, had no spirit of mercy. He, like the rest, regarded 
himself as an avenger. Without shrinking, he took his share 
in the hideous massacres, even of women and children, that 
followed the storming of Jerusalem. And this pitiless fury 
turned too against the Jews. Not merely in Palestine but 
in distant parts of Europe, they were plundered and ill- 
treated by kings and barons. The result of this violence The kin*- 
reacted on the Christian kingdom in Palestine. Founded je£Jsa f - 
on force, it could only be upheld by force. The Crusaders ,em 
were no more than a garrison in a hostile country, whose 
power was maintained by their castles and their strong arms. 

For a time the Crusaders held their own. Godfrey died, 
and was succeeded by his brother, Baldwin: he by a second 
Baldwin. Then there was none left but a daughter of Bald¬ 
win I. She was married to Fulk of Anjou, King Henry II 
of England’s grandfather. Thus Fulk became king in 
Jerusalem, and so set up the Angevin dynasty there. 

Years passed by. A second Crusade, led by Louis VII 
of France and the Emperor of the West, failed to enlarge The 
or strengthen the Christian power in Palestine. And then cruTade 
the Moslems grew aggressive. Their great leader, Saladin , (1I47) 
captured stronghold after stronghold. At length Guy de saiadin 
Lusignan, king in right of his marriage with the Angevin 
princess Sibylla, met Saladin in battle on the hills above 
Galilee. Tormented by a foe whom they could not strike. Battle of 
maddened by smoke from the brushwood which Saladin JuS?)* s 
had fired, parched with thirst in sight of water they could 
not reach, most of the Crusaders of the Latin kingdom of Fan of the 
Jerusalem fought that day their last field. The Holy City o^e™*- 
surrendered soon after. Guy himself remained a captive lcm 0,87} 
in Saladin’s hands. 
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The fall of Jerusalem had shocked all Christendom. 
Straightway there was a call for another Crusade. England 
Henry ii echoed to it, as did other countries. But to Henry II the 
Crusaders disaster came home with special force; it was the overthrow 

of his Angevin kinsmen. Accordingly Henry himself had 
meant to take a vigorous part in the new Crusade. He 
imposed a tax, the Saladin Tithe, to pay the expenses of the 
Crusade. This tax is notable as the first instance in England 
of a tax on personal property, i.e. goods or “ moveables ”, 
as distinct from “ real ” property, i.e. land. Death, however, 
cut short his plans, but he left the task as a legacy to his son, 
Cffiur a de ^ C h ai *d- Obedience to his father’s wishes had not so far 
( 1189 ^ 99 ) been Rich ard’s strong point, yet to go on a Crusade was the 

very thing to which his adventurous spirit inclined him. 


2. RICHARD I AND THE THIRD CRUSADE 

The third Crusade, in which Richard played the chief 

T Jl e th, 5 d P art > * s the best known of all. The character of Richard him- 

Crusade . _ . 

(H89-92) selt sheds a lustre over it. Medieval and modern story¬ 
tellers have been attracted by his reckless valour, his personal 
strength, his amazing exploits in war. Nor was Richard 
alone: his antagonist, Saladin, is renowned for his martial 
skill and courtesy, which drew from the Crusaders a respect 

^crusade they seldom gave to any infidel. Further, the third 

Crusade was pre-eminent for the number of crowned heads 
who joined in it. The Emperor Frederick Barbarossa led 
a host across Asia Minor, losing his life in the enterprise. 
Philip Augustus, the King of France, accompanied Richard. 
Leopold, Duke of Austria, led his forces to the Holy Land 
also. In every respect, both in persons and in numbers of 
the combatants, the Crusade was on the grand scale. 

Unluckily the motives of the leaders in no way corre¬ 
sponded to the magnificence of the enterprise. Richard, 
though an admirable fighter, and no bad tactician either, 
had that imperious spirit which made him even more dan- 
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gerous to his friends than to his foes. On his way to the Richard** 
Holy Land he engaged in one quarrel in Sicily, and another —the 
in Cyprus, where he dethroned the king. As soon as he 
arrived he pressed on the siege of Acre , which had lasted siege of 
two years, to a victorious end, but then plunged headlong (ii9i) 
into quarrels. To decide who should be king of Jerusalem 
before Jerusalem was taken, was perhaps premature, and 
certainly difficult. The Angevin Queen Sibylla had died 
without children. Philip favoured one of his friends; 

Richard hotly pressed the claims of Sibylla’s husband, Guy 
de Lusignan. Incessant bickering w : ent on between French 
and English, till Philip withdrew his men and went back Philip of 
to France to plot at home with John against Richard. Then returns 
Richard led the Crusaders southwards winning a great 
battle against the Saracens at Arsouf y by means of the 
patient steadiness of his crossbowmen and an impetuous 
charge bv his knights. Twice he came within twelve miles Failure of 

_ b i r i Richard 

of Jerusalem, but never w r as strong enough to form the 
siege; at last he made a treaty with Saladin, securing for Treaty 
Christian pilgrims rights to visit Jerusalem unhindered, and saiadin 
retaining Joppa. It was not much to achieve at the expense 
of blood and treasure; the capture of Acre alone was said 
to have cost 300,000 men. 

Richard was now to reap the harvest of his quarrels. One 
enemy had already gone home: it was indeed the news of Richard*® 
John’s intrigues with the French king which decided rcturn 
Richard that if he wished to retain the Crown of England, 
he could no longer battle in Palestine. But he had made a 
deadly foe of another Crusader. He had found Leopold 
of Austria’s banner set above his own. He had caused it 
to be flung down w r ith ignominy. Leopold bided his time, 
and the chance for revenge came w r hen, on his way home, 

Richard w r as shipwrecked on the coasts of the Adriatic, and, 
trying to cross Austria in disguise, fell a prisoner into Leo- hi® 
pold’s hands. How Leopold sold him to the Emperor captur# 
Henry VI, who also owed him a grudge for his conduct in 
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His Sicily, and how Henry held him captive for four months 
ransom a ransom was p a id and he was accepted as feudal over- 

lord of England is too well known to need more words. 
The whole episode offers an instructive comment on the 
hopeless selfishness which underlay the third Crusade. 
The enterprise begun for the rescue of the Holy City ended 
with the selling of one Christian monarch by another. 1 

With Richard’s difficulties after his return we have now 
Decline of no concern. From Richard’s day English crusading zeal 
cruS sp!rit dwindled. It is true that in 1240 Henry Ill’s brother led 

an expedition to Palestine, and got a favourable treaty from 
the Sultan, and Edward I while still prince, after his over¬ 
throw of Simon de Montfort, also took the Cross, distin¬ 
guished himself by capturing Nazareth, and indeed nearly 
lost his life there by a stab from a poisoned dagger. But 
none of these expeditions were comparable in scale to 
Richard’s. 

It remains to notice a few of the effects of the Crusades. 
Effects of They removed from England a number of the most turbu- 
Crusades lent and dangerous barons. Some of these never came 
home; those who did return had often sold much of their 
possessions in order to find the money to pay their expenses, 
and so found themselves weakened. Robert of Normandy 
pledged his dukedom to his brother, and lost it; Richard 
himself jocularly declared, “ I would have sold London 
itself, if I could have found a rich enough buyer He did 
sell all he could, including the right to the payment of 
homage by Scottish kings. What Henry had won by the 
Treaty of Falaise, Richard suffered William the Lion to 
Towns buy back again. In this time of general sale many made 
freedom good bargains, and none better than townsmen. Hitherto 
towns had been mostly under the control of some lord, 
either the king or a baron, on whose domain the town stood; 
they were ruled by his sheriff or bailiff; they were liable to 

* Richard’s ransom was such a terrible burden on his people that special 
tea had to be imposed to raise it. 
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pay his dues. Many of the towns took advantage of the 
Crusades to buy charters, which relieved them of this 
control. Henceforth they were free, having their govern¬ 
ment in their own hands, able to impose and collect their 
own dues, and make their own rules for the conduct of trade. 
In this way the Crusades gave a great stimulus to the 
development of our towns. 

They encouraged trade also. The crusading armies 
opened new trade routes, or reopened old ones long blocked. 
Men grew familiar with the more refined civilization of 
the East, and on their return desired to have Eastern goods 
and Eastern luxuries in their Western homes. All this 
led to a new intercourse between East and West, which 
had results far more solid than the erratic exploits of 
the Crusaders. But this commercial prosperity affected 
England little. It centred round the Mediterranean ports., 
and England, in its northern isolation, lay in those days 
far from the world’s highway. 

The choice of Richard as a national hero-king is not a 
little curious. A hero of a sort he certainly was: he possessed 
the strength of limb, the skill with his weapons, the reckless 
courage, which were the chief glories of the knight errant, 
the ideal of that age. In addition, he was personally popular. 
He was fond of songs and jest, being himself a fair musician 
and gifted with a ready wit, as may be seen from his reply 
to the Pope, who claimed as “ his son ” a bishop who had 
been taken prisoner while fighting in a battle. Richard sent 
the Pope the bishop’s coat of mail with the pointed inquiry, 
“ Know now whether this be thy son’s coat, or no ”. He 
was not haughty unless he was affronted, and though his 
temper was blazing hot, he forgave as readily as he flew 
into wrath, and these sudden pardons, these unlooked-for 
escapes from the lion’s jaws, were so unexpected as to win 
him a character for clemency. He was open and simple, 
and the ruler who never puzzles his subjects is generally 
liked. But with all these qualities he was essentially not 
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English; he had very little English blood in him; he took 
little interest in England, save that her men made good 
fighters. He only spent ten months in England out of the 
ten years which he reigned. When he came back from the 
Crusades he plunged into wars in France, and he met an 
appropriate death, being mortally wounded by an arrow 
from the Castle of Chaluz, which he was besieging in order 
to get from his vassal a treasure which had been discovered 
there. It is characteristic of him that he forgave on his 
deathbed Bertrand de Gourdon, the man who fired the shot, 
and equally characteristic of his time that one of his mer¬ 
cenary captains kept Bertrand in prison till Richard had 
passed away, and then Hayed him alive. 


CHAPTER 16 

JOHN (1199-1216) 

1. CROWN AND NATION 

The long period covered by the reigns of John and Henry 
John and III possesses one strongly marked character throughout. 
It was an age of bad government. John was oppressive, 
Henry was feeble: both alike were unsatisfactory. In each 
case the barons interfered to set matters right. Thus in both 
reigns there was great progress made in the building up of 
our peculiar English Constitution in its most essential 
features: (1) the right of the whole nation to settle its own 
affairs by means of a Representative Assembly; and (2) the 
responsibility of the king’s ministers, not to the king, but 
Pariia- to Parliament. Putting the matter more shortly, the thir- 
ment teenth century is the age of the Making of Parliament. And 
it is further remarkable that Parliament, itself the product 
of the weakness of two kings, was confirmed by the policy 
of a third king who was good and strong. Edward I might 
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have used his strength to destroy the infant Parliament; 
on the contrary, he fostered it. 

We have spoken of Parliament as the product of the 
badness and weakness of two kings, and throughout we 
shall notice that, as a general rule, the Constitution develops 
most when the Crown is for any reason ineffective. A bad 
ruler provokes those efforts to restrain the absolute royal 
power which we call constitutional government. A weak 
ruler gives the opportunity for them. And as the power 
of Parliament grew at the expense of the royal authority, 
it is obvious that, as a rule, when one is vigorous the other 
will be languid, and vice versa. Exceptions will occur when 
a strong king encourages Parliament to be very courageous, 
or when both King and Parliament are united in one policy, 
or when both alike are weak because some other body in 
the state has the mastery over them. But ordinarily Parlia¬ 
ment, in its early history, is only remarkable when it is 
striving to abridge the power of the Crown; and its oppor¬ 
tunity comes when the Crown is either misusing its power, 
or has temporarily lost it. 

From the accession of Richard to the accession of Edward 
I — a period of over eighty years — the Crown was, from 
one cause or another, less strong. Richard was much absent 
from England, and left his powers to men acting as regents; 
John was vicious, and provoked a general rebellion; Henry 
III was a boy only nine years old, and his reign began with 
a long minority, during which regents governed in his name. 
Even when he grew up he proved to be feeble and extrava¬ 
gant, and he trusted in favourites who misgoverned the 
realm so as to provoke a second rebellion much like that 
which John provoked. Thus these eighty years were un¬ 
usually favourable to the growth of any body that could 
control and reform the royal power; and each of the re¬ 
bellions — that of 1215 and that of 1264 — marks a very 
important step in the growth of our Constitution. 

( F 038 ) 
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2. KING JOHN AND THE LOSS OF FRENCH 

POSSESSIONS 

John has won himself an ill-name in history. Yet we 
may note that there are two views of him. He certainly 
brought great misfortunes on himself, but some have 
thought that he had tremendous difficulties to face and very 
powerful enemies against him. He is said by one historian 
to be “ the ablest of the Angevins ”. 1 In any event his reign 
is of the greatest importance, for his misfortunes turned to 
the profit of the country. 

John being the youngest of Henry II’s sons, was at first 
portionless: hence his name “ Lackland ”, a title which 
became more appropriate when his folly lost the English 
possessions in Normandy. His father, who gave him a love 
he did not in the least deserve, quarrelled with his other 
sons in the effort to find dominions to give him. He was 
sent to Ireland that he might conciliate the Irish tributary 
kings, but he only insulted them by his rude behaviour. He 
plotted with the King of France against his father, and by 
his treachery brought his grey hairs in sorrow to the grave. 
Richard knew what manner of brother he was leaving 
behind him. He tried to bind John by gratitude, giving him 
the lordship of Ireland, and making him swear not to visit 
England for three years. John had as little respect for 
gratitude as he had for an oath. Richard had hardly been 
gone a year when John came back into England, quarrelled 
with the justiciar, Longchamp, and began to rule like a king 
over the vast estates he had obtained by his marriage with 
the heiress of Gloucester. The news of his brother's captivity 
tempted him further. He acted as if Richard were dead and 
himself monarch: he did homage for Normandy to Philip, 
defying Richard’s officers and gathering a party round him- 

1 He was also the favourite child of his father and of his mother, Eleanor of 
Aquitaine. This may perhaps be an indication that there is more to be said for 
John than historians usually allow, for both Henry and Eleanor were exception¬ 
ally shrewd and able people. 
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self to support him even should Richard return. When 
Richard was at last ransomed he would have had justice on 
his side had he put John to death as a traitor; but he despised 
the slippery prince too much to fear him. John, by a show of 
submission, made his peace; he was clever enough to appre¬ 
ciate the value of the advice in which Philip Augustus told 
him that his brother was once more at liberty — “ The devil 
is unchained: take care of yourself”. Richard gave him 
back none of his estates, so that for the rest of the reign he 
was powerless. 

With his brother’s sudden death in 1199, however, came 
John’s opportunity. He had very little difficulty in sue- John 
ceeding to all Richard’s wide dominions. Normandy, kf£g me * 
Maine, and Anjou, all acknowledged him as king. His 
mother Eleanor secured Poitou and Guienne for him, while 
the chief barons in England, with the Archbishop and the 
Justiciar at their head, declared him to be rightful king in 
England. It is not surprising that the hereditary claims of Prince 
his nephew Arthur of Brittany were set aside, for, untrust- Artl,ur 
worthy as John had proved himself, he was a man, and 
Arthur was a boy unsuited to be a king. Moreover, Arthur’s 
father, Geoffrey, had been the most unpopular of all Henry 
II’s sons, and the choice of John as the elder male relation 
of the dead king was only following precedent. 

It is important to distinguish in John’s reign the suc¬ 
cessive steps by which he managed to lose the support of 
all branches of his subjects: first, how he lost his domains 
in France; second, how he affronted the Church; third, 
how by oppressive government at home he irritated the 
barons and the people. 

Having an enemy in France, Arthur of Brittany, it was 
clearly John’s policy to keep friendly with Philip Augustus, Quarrel 
King of France, lest that monarch should take up Arthur’s King of 
cause. This would not have been easy in any case. Philip France 
was sure to seek a pretext for war, but John made peace 
impossible. His weak point lay in Aquitaine, where his 
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mother’s influence alone had won over the great lords. 
John’s headstrong temper soon lost what his mother had 
His won. He divorced his wife Avice of Gloucester, and then 
divorce carr - ec j Isabella of Angouleme to be his wife in spite of 

the threats of the Church. As the Gloucester family was 
the most influential in the English baronage, and the 
affianced husband of Isabella was the Count of La Marche, 
John’s greatest vassal in Aquitaine, John’s act was a master¬ 
stroke of folly. At one blow he made deadly enemies at 
home and abroad. Philip readily took up the complaint. 
He summoned John as his vassal. John refused to come. 
Philip Thereupon Philip declared war, and joined with A^ur 
inV Nor- of Brittany in invading Normandy. La Marche and Arthur 
mandy 0 besiege the castle of Mirebeau, where John’s 

mother, Eleanor, held out. Roused for once to vigour, John 
Murder surprised the rebels and captured Arthur. He could not 
of Arthur res j st temptation of murdering him, which was as un- 

Brittany w * se as was f or Arthur a prisoner would have been 

a most valuable hostage, whereas his murder only gave 
John’s enemies a fresh weapon. Still, had John shown any 
energy, he might have saved Normandy, for Richard had 
Fan of built on the Seine a magnificent castle — Chateau Gaillard 1 
— strong enough to delay and defy an invader till help 
might be gathered in England. For a year Chateau Gaillard 
held out, but John let it fall by starvation with hardly any 
effort to relieve it. And with it fell the English power in 
Loss of France. Normandy , Touraine , Maine , Anjou , and the north 
poises- of Aquitaine all came into Philip’s hands. Bordeaux and the 
France south of Guienne still remained in English hands; but 
only Bor- nothing else save the Channel Islands was left of the mag- 
Guienne ! nificent heritage which Henry II had handed down, 
channel This was a disaster for John Lackland, but not perhaps 
l8la ?eit for his English subjects. Hitherto England had been over¬ 
burdened by the importance of the French dominions. The 
loss of Normandy proved England’s gain, in that it brought 
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1 i.e. " Saucy Caatic **. 
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a unity which was new. Hitherto kings and barons alike had Growth o t 
been half French, half English, with estates and interests on national 
both sides of the Channel. Henceforward they were to be unity 
English only. And a king who neglected his duty at home 
could no longer take refuge in his French dominions till the 
storm had blown over. (Note 20.) 

3. QUARREL WITH THE CHURCH 

The result of confining John’s enterprises to England was 
the speedy concentration of the hatred of all classes upon Quarrel 
him. In 1205 Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury, church* 
died. He had been appointed in 1193 by Richard, with (1205) 
whom he had been in the Holy Land and who had made 
him a commissioner for the collection of the King’s ransom. 

Hubert was an official rather than a churchman; he had 
discharged the duties of justiciar and chancellor with some 
credit; he had acted as a check upon John. The right of Eiectio® 
electing a successor belonged to the monks of Canterbury, Arch- 
but under Henry I’s agreement the election should take Canter* 
place in the king’s court. However, at the time, the monks bury 
were having a dispute with the bishops of the province of 
Canterbury, who claimed a right to take part in the election, 
and, thinking to get quit of interference by both bishops 
and King, they met secretly and chose Reginald their Sub- 
Prior, sending him off to Rome with a party of monks to 
get his election confirmed by the Pope. Reginald was too 
vain to hold his tongue; the secret reached the ears of the 
King, who, in high wrath, compelled the monks to make a 
second election of John de Grey, Bishop of Norwich, and John 
sent off another embassy to Rome. The Pope, Innocent III, %Z P ££? 
one of the most capable and masterful men who ever held 
the office, received both embassies and disapproved of both 
candidates. The Sub-Prior was a nobody; John de Grey 
was a friend of the King’s, a better soldier than he was a 
bishop. One had been elected secretly, the other by dint 
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of threats. Innocent always claimed the right of super¬ 
vising the election of bishops — and he was not slow in 
acting. He annulled both elections and persuaded the 
monks who were in the embassy to choose his own candi¬ 
date. His action may have been high-handed; he certainly 
forced his candidate on the monks every whit as much as 
John had forced de Grey; but about the wisdom of his 
choice there could be only one opinion, for he chose a dis¬ 
tinguished English Cardinal, Stephen Langton. 

Then began a violent struggle. John refused to allow 
Langton to set foot in England. Innocent replied with an 
interdict which suspended services, closed the churches, 
and stopped the bells; marriages could not be celebrated 
inside the churches; even the dead went unblessed to their 
graves in unconsecrated ground. All the bishops, save John 
de Grey of Norwich and Peter des Roches of Winchester, 

followed. John turned 
on the clergy, driving some oversea and confiscating their 
revenues, and outlawing all. Innocent retorted with an 
excommunication which touched the godless John but 
little. Indeed, he was doing well; he was growing rich on 
Church funds, and with them taking soldiers into his pay 
in order to settle old scores with the Welsh and Scots. At 
last Innocent threatened to depose him, and even invited 
the King of France to drive him off the throne. 

This once more revealed the weakness of John’s position. 
Had he been supreme over the clergy, interdict and ex- 
communication would have troubled him no more than 
they troubled Henry VIII. Had he been supported by his 
people at home, he could have defied the Papal ally, Philip of 
France, with greater confidence. But he was not secure; on 
the contrary, he had many enemies; he knew it well enough, 
for he had made them for himself by his grasping taxation 
and his vicious life. Innocent’s threat cowed him, and he 
gave way. Submission was not made easy for him. Pie had 
to swear fealty to the Pope, to pav a yearly tribute of 1000 


stood by the Pope, and the clergy 
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marks, and to accept England as a papal fief. These terms, England 
seemingly degrading to modern mmds but probably not fief(i2i3) 
considered very disgraceful at the time, were accepted by 
John, and may even in part have been suggested by him. 

That there were other kingdoms, such as Sicily and Aragon, 
whose kings were held in similar vassalage to the Pope 
without suffering much inconvenience, is no excuse for 
John. He opened still wider the door which let in Papal 
taxation and interference. 

Meantime, having made his peace with the Pope, he 
might have expected to be free from Philip. Indeed, the 
Pope ordered Philip to desist from his enterprise. But it 
was easier to stir hatred than to allay it. John wished to John 
follow up a successful raid on the French fleet at Damme France 
by an invasion of France, but his barons would not follow. 

Foiled here, he prepared a great league against Philip. He League 
enlisted the Emperor Otto and the Count of Flanders. He Philip* 
himself went to stir up Poitou, leaving an English force 
under the Earl of Salisbury to aid the allies. The plan was 
well laid. John’s raid was to draw Philip into the west 
and leave Paris open on the north-east to a blow from 
the German allies; but, as in all such complex schemes, 
accurate co-operation was necessary to success. John was 
for once in a way too punctual — so prompt that Philip 
was able to dispose of him and return to the eastern part 
of his kingdom while the emperor dawdled over the mar¬ 
riage festivities of his daughter. At length the armies John and 
stumbled on each other at Bouvines (1214), and a hard- defeated 8 
fought action, in which the French levies on foot did their Bouvines 
part bravely side by side with the horsemen, ended in the (1214) 
complete overthrow of the allies. Salisbury and the Count 
of Flanders remained prisoners in Philip’s hands, and John 
was driven to retire to England, his last hopes of recovering 
a Continental power, and so getting relief from his English 
troubles, at an end. 
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For indeed troubles had gathered fast. The party of the 
barons had closed its ranks; it had been joined by the 
townsmen; it had found a policy and a leader. The policy 
was to compel the King to acknowledge formally the rights 
of his subjects and to amend their grievances. The leader 
was Stephen Langton, and the steps in which he guided his 
party are memorable. In 1213 there met at St. Albans an 
assembly, including not only barons, but also the reeves 
and four villeins from each royal manor, in which the 
grievances of the realm were discussed. A few weeks later 
Langton read to the barons at St. Paul’s the Charter of 
Liberties granted by Henry I, and it was agreed that a 
similar charter should be imposed on John. When John 
returned to England after the battle of Bouvines, he did his 
best to strengthen himself against the barons. He imported 
mercenaries, implored the help of the Pope, and even took 
the Crusader’s vow in order that anyone attacking him 
might come under the ban of the Church. But the barons 
were too strong for him; even his own friends deserted 
him; and at Rurmymcde, on 15th June, 1215, he reluctantly 
sealed the Great Charter. (Note 21.) 

Of the sixty-three clauses, four — the twelfth, the four¬ 
teenth, the thirty-ninth, and the fortieth — have been of 
lasting importance in the story of our Constitution. The 
twelfth provides that no scutage or aid, saving only the three 
regular feudal aids, 1 shall be imposed, save by the “ common 
council of the realm ” 2 ; and the fourteenth lays down that 
this “ council ” is to consist of an assembly to which arch¬ 
bishops, bishops, earls, and greater barons were to be sum¬ 
moned, each by a separate writ, and other tenants-in-chief 
by a writ directed to the sheriff of the county. These two 
clauses, which, to begin with, only restricted the king from 

1 To knight the king’s son, to marry his daughter, or to ransom his person. 

* In the reissue of the Charter in 1217 it was provided that scutage should be 
levied as it was under Henry II. 
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imposing one kind of tax upon one class of persons — namely, control « 
tenants-in-chief — have been used as the foundation of the Taxat,<m 
great principle that the king cannot levy any tax without the 
consent of Parliament. Further, the thirty-ninth and fortieth 
clauses, which run: “ No free man shall be taken or im- joatioo 
prisoned, or dispossessed, or outlawed, or exiled, or in any 
way destroyed; nor will we go upon him, nor will we send 
upon him, unless by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by 
the law of the land ”, and “ To none will we sell, to none 
will we deny or delay, right or justice ”, have been enlarged 
and widened to provide for the liberty of the subject, the 
right of trial by jury, equality of all before the law, and the Trial t* 
supremacy of the law over kings, lords, and commons alike. Jur7 
Over and over again these clauses have been invoked against 
the Crown. This was especially the case in the struggle 
between King and Parliament in the seventeenth century. 

For when the Five Knights were imprisoned by King 
Charles for refusing to contribute to a forced loan, and again, 
when John Hampden would not pay ship money, it was to 
the Great Charter that they appealed. 

Yet though these clauses, which later ages interpreted as 
laying down wide principles restraining the powers of all Magna 
kings, have emerged in the course of time as being the most £ud£ a * * 
valuable provisions in the Charter, and the rest have sunk documw * 
into obscurity as the circumstances which called for them 
passed away, it must not be forgotten that what we are now 
apt to leave on one side was in its day the most important. 

In the main the Great Charter was a bond between a feudal Feudal 
king and feudal barons; it runs on feudal lines. The four c,au#e * 
great clauses are, we have seen, mainly feudal. Fourteen 
clauses lay down feudal obligations about wardships, mar¬ 
riages, escheats, and services; nine restrain the Crown from 
exacting money by the abuse of privileges, such as the 
right of purveyance, or by the increasing of established 
duties; fourteen are concerned with the better regulation 
of the king’s courts; add to these the thirteen clauses which 

( ¥ 938 ) 
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applied only to tlie need of binding John for the time, and 
The we have three-quarters of the whole. But the remainder 
Church ^ nc j uc j es stipulations that the Church should be free and 

Towns have all its rights, that London and other towns should 
enjoy their privileges, that merchants should come and go 
freely into the kingdom, and that the villein should not be 
deprived by fines of the implements by which he made his 
living. Though Magna Carta, being drawn up mainly by 
the barons, naturally bears most on what concerned them, 
it must not be described as entirely a class measure, for it 
was carefully laid down that rights which the feudal tenants- 
m-chief won from the king were also to hold good for the 
intermediate tenant against his superior. 

Thus in the main there was little in the Charter intended 
to be new, since it aimed at restoring customs which John 
had broken. In reality it became one of the great starting- 
points of our national liberties. 

The Charter was sealed; the next thing was to get it 
The observed. John gave his promise, because at the time there 
mr*the was nothing else for him to do; he gave it the more readily, 
Charter because from the first he had not the slightest intention of 
keeping it. When he learnt of the twenty-five barons who 
were to enforce it on him, he cried out furiously, “ They have 
given me twenty-five over-kings ”. He cast about for means 
to break his word. He gathered a party of barons, hired more 
mercenaries, and made ready for war. The Pope, as over- 
lord of England, annulled the Charter and forbade its ob¬ 
servance, under penalty of excommunication. The King’s 
enemies turned for help to France. They even offered the 
crown to Louis, son of Philip Augustus. Louis landed 
Death of with a French force. For nearly a year civil war raged up 
( 1216 ) and down England, till John fell suddenly ill and died at 
Newark. His opportune death was the only good gift he 
ever bestowed on his country. Even his abilities were always 
turned to evil ends. No man was a greater master in the 
art of misusing his talents. 
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RULERS OF ENGLAND 

William I (1066-1087) 

William II (1087-1100) 

Henry I (1100-1135) 

Stephen (1135-1154) 

Henry II (1154-1189) 

Richard I (1189-1199) 

John (1199-1216) 

RULERS OF SCOTLAND 

Malcolm III (Canmore) (1057-1093) 
Donald Bane (1093-1094) 

Duncan II (1094) 

Donald Bane (1094-1097) 

Edgar (1097-1107) 

Alexander I (1107-1124) 

David I (1124-1153) 

Malcolm IV (1153-1165) 

William the Lion (1165-1214) 

Alexander II (1214-1249) 

IMPORTANT FOREIGN RULERS 

Popes: Gregory VII (“Hildebrand”) (1073-1085) 

Innocent III (1198-1216) 

Emperors: Henry IV (1056-1106) 

Henry V (1106-1125) 

Frederick I (•• Barbarossa '*) (1152-1190) 
Frederick II (1215-1250) 

Philip II (1180-1223) 
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Note 9. — ENGLAND AND THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

1. William succeeded in invading England because Harold was away 
fighting in the north; after Hastings the English did not unite 
against him; and the Witan offered him the crown. William's 
method of warfare was more up to date than those of the English, 
and his horsemen could ride down the English archers. 

2. He established his power: 

(a) By confiscating the lands of those who fought against him. 

(b) By suppressing the risings against him one by one as they 
occurred, for the English never took united action. 

(c) By developing the Feudal System . 

(< d ) By using the English against his own rebellious barons. 

Notb 10.— THE FEUDAL SYSTEM IN ENGLAND 

1. William developed what had already existed. He regularized land 
tenure and based it on military service. 

2. He strengthened the power of the Crown by the Oath of Salisbury 
(1086), and by scattering the estates of the barons. 

3. The manorial system was developed. 

Cultivation of land under the manorial system was under the 

a/ 

“ open field ” system; the lord owned the domain; the tenants held 
their land in return for performing service. People on the manor 
included freemen and villeins. Manorial courts administered justice. 
The Conquest depressed some of the peasants into lower grades, but 
the manor had existed before the Conquest, as Domesday Book shows. 

Note 11. — RANULF FLAMBARD 

He was one of the great officials — the Justiciar, who represented 
the King when he was absent from the kingdom. He exacted money’ 
from the barons, taking for the King all profits from minors' estates 
and heiresses’ marriages. Kept revenues of vacant bishoprics for the 
Crown. Hated by all, and his exactions led the great barons to revolt. 
William defeated the rebels. Flambard was imprisoned when Henry I 
came to the throne, but later was pardoned. 

Note 12. — POLICY OF HENRY I (1100-1135) TOWARDS THE 

BARONS AND THE ENGLISH 

1. The Barons. 

(a) Suppressed over-powerful barons (Robert of Belleme). 

(fc) Checked the powers of the barons’ manorial courts. 

( c ) Sent round justices in eyre (i.e. travelling) to take the King’s 
justice to all parts of the country. 

(i d ) Sent barons of the exchequer also round the country t© 
administer taxation. 

(#) Developed the King's Council to help in advising the King. 
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2. The English. 

(a) Henry married the heiress of the old line of English kings 
(Matilda). 

(b) He imprisoned William Rufus’ oppressive Justiciar and promised 
reforms. 


(c) He issued a Charter of Liberties swearing to keep all the ancient 
laws of the English. This proved a model for later charters. 

(a) He did all he could to win over the native English and use 
them as a counterweight to the Norman barons. 


Note 13. —THE CHURCH UNDER THE NORMANS 

1. William I. William refused to do homage to the Pope for England, 
and refused to allow Papal decrees to be enforced without his per¬ 
mission. He constrained the Church to have its own courts to try 
all *' clerks 

Latifranc made Archbishop of Canterbury by William, who ** in¬ 
vested ” his own bishops. Lanfranc carried out reforms in the 
Church, opposed the marriages of the clergy, and was a great 
organizer. 

2. William II. Under Flambard’s influence kept sees vacant, and 
after Lanfranc’s death no archbishop was chosen for four years. 
Then in 1093 Anselm was made archbishop. He was a saint and a 
scholar and was compelled against his will to accept the office. He 
tried to check Rufus' evil ways, and was forced to leave the country. 

3. Henry I. Henry recalled Anselm, but quarrelled with him because 
Anselm refused to recognize the ** investiture of bishops " by the 
king. Quarrel was between Church and State, and was temporarily 
settled by the Compromise of Bee (1107). The bishops were to be 
chosen by the cathedral chapters (of clergy), and abbots by their 
monks. All were to receive investiture from the Church, but to do 
homage for their lands to the King. 


Note 14. — IMPORTANCE OF STEPHEN’S REIGN 

The disorders of the reign were due to a disputed succession, and to a 
weak king. They show feudalism at its worst. The power of the barons 
led to complete anarchy. The Church was alienated and turned against 
the King. The need for reform became so clear that the ground was 
prepared for the rule of a strong king. 


Notb 15.—SCOTLAND’S RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND UNDER 

THE NORMAN KINGS 

(844^103*4) St0ry °* Scotlan<i sllows tile uniting of the various kingdom* 
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Malcolm Canmore married Margaret of Wessex, and she induced the 

Scottish Church to conform to Roman usages. Strong English influence 
in Scotland. 


1* (1124-53) allied with Henry I of England. Henry had married 

David s sister, Matilda. On Henry's death, David took the pan 
of Henry's daughter, the Empress Maud, and invaded England 
Defeated by English at the Battle of the Standard. (1138) but was 
given the northern counties to induce him to make peace. 

2. Henry II wished to regain these districts, so attacked and captured 
William the Lion (1165-1214) at Alnwick. By Treaty of Falaise 
(1174) William did homage for Scotland to the English King. 

S. Richard 1 sold this right to homage back to William the Lion, in 
return for money for the Crusade (1189). 


Note 10.— HENRY II AND THE ANGEVIN EMPIRE 

Henry II (1154—89) was the founder of an Empire, with great terri¬ 
tories in France. He was King ol England ; overlord of Scotland ; and 
he conquered Ireland. From his father, Geoffrey of Anjou, he inherited 
Anjou, Maine, and Touraine. He had also inherited the Duchy of 
Normandy which his mother, Maud, had claimed, but which' his 
father had been obliged to conquer for him. He married Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, and through her acquired Aquitaine (which included Gascony) 
and Poitou, Toulouse, Saintonge . and Limousin. In addition, one of his 
sons married the heiress of Brittany. 


Note 17.—HOW HENRY II RESTORED ORDER IN ENGLAND 

1. Took back all Crown lands which had been granted away by Stephen 

2. Pulled down the castles which the barons had fortified. 

3. Expelled the mercenary soldiers brought in during the civil war. 

He then set to work to introduce various reforms: 

1. He built up an army by developing scutage, a tax on each " Knight's 
fee , and paying a permanent force, which was the King's army, 
and not a feudal host. He also revived the Saxon fyrd, or national 
militia, and armed them under the Assize of Arms. 

2. He developed the system of justices xn eyre to the local courts, to 
administer royal justice. 

3. By the Assize of Clarendon (1166) the justices were to use juries to 
“ present " criminals for justice. 

Henry forbade trial by battle, and substituted the use of a jury 
in civil cases. That is, in disputes over land a jury might be employed 
to state what the facts of the case were (The Grand Assize). He 
also laid dowm the use of a jury in criminal cases (Assizes of Clarendon 
and Northampton). 
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In his ** Possessory " Assizes, certain civil cases called up from 
the local courts to the King’s Central Court, by getting the King’s 
writ. These dealt with the '* possession " of land. 

This use of juries, i.e. men sworn in to say what they knew, made 
the English familiar with the idea of representation in local govern¬ 
ment. The jury was also used in the Assize of Arms to say what arms 
each freeman could afford, and later in the assessing of the taxes to 
raise the ransom of Richard I. Thus the English were accustomed 
to choose representatives to fulfil all sorts of duties laid on the 
community by the King, and later the principle was developed into 
choosing representatives to act for the nation. 


Note 18. — HENRY II AND THE CHURCH 

Quarrel with the Church had formerly been over lay investiture, 
now it turned on the special courts to try clerics. Becket led the Church's 
opposition to the King. 

1. In 1164 the Constitutions of Clarendon were drawn up at the King’s 
orders. They laid down: 

(a) That the compromise over investitures should continue. 

(fc) That clerks who had been tried in the ecclesiastical courts, and 
found guilty, should then be degraded from their orders and 
handed over to the King’s courts for punishment. 

Reason for the King’s action lay in the fact that the term “ clerks ** 
included all sorts of men in “ minor orders " — clerks in the King's 
Chancery, vergers, and beadles, etc. All these, if tried only in the 
ecclesiastical courts, would really escape punishment for crimes. 

Reasons for Becket's opposition were that the Church held a 
“ cleric ” was punished by degradation from orders, and if handed 
over to King’s Courts, would be punished twice. Becket wished to 
maintain the separation of “ clerics ” from other ranks. Becket 
refused to seal the Constitutions. 

2. Henry accused Becket of maladministration of funds, and Becket 

appealed to Rome and fled the country. The other bishops supported 
Henry. 

3. During six years Becket remained abroad. In 1170 a truce was 
made, and Becket prepared to return. But Henry, who wished to 
make certain there was no disputed succession at his death, had his 
eldest son crowned as King. The coronation was performed by the 
Archbishop of York, and the Bishop of London. Becket, who claimed 
he alone should perform the act, on his return excommunicated these 
two. Henry’s rage led to the murder of Becket (1170). 

4. Result of Becket’s death. He was hailed as a martyr. Henry had to 
give way, and give up his claim to try criminous clerks in the Kind's 

court. “ Benefit of clergy ” continued. 8 
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Note 19. —THE CRUSADES 

Jerusalem had been taken by the Arabs in 635, but they did not 

interfere with the Christian pilgrims. 

1. In 1076 the Turks took Jerusalem, and began to persecute the 
Christians. In 1095 Pope Urban II preached the first Crusade, a 
war for the restoration of Jerusalem to the Christians. The countries 
of Europe all joined in this war, and Robert of Normandy went. 
Jerusalem was captured from the Turks, and a " Latin Kingdom " 
set up. First Crusade lasted 1096-99. 

2. A second Crusade (1147), in Stephen's reign, was undertaken by 
France and the Emperor to strengthen the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
but it did very little. 

3. In 1187, Saladin, the great Moslem leader, took Jerusalem and 
most of the Crusaders’ towns. A third Crusade was preached to 
restore Jerusalem. The Emperor set out, and the King of France 
and Richard I of England. 

The Crusaders quarrelled amongst themselves, and quarrelled 
with the leaders of countries through which they passed. 

Richard was victorious, but could not retake Jerusalem. Return¬ 
ing home he was shipwrecked and made a captive by the Duke of 
Austria. He had to pay a vast ransom, and do homage for England 
to the Emperor. 

Effect on England. Many of the turbulent barons killed on Crusade; 
Richard sold homage of Scotland back to its King; trade stimulated 
by contracts with foreign countries; Richard's need for money made 
him sell charters to many towns. 


Note 20. — JOHN AND THE LOSS OF THE POWER OF THE 

CROWN 

1. Loss of the Angevin empire. 

Philip Augustus of France had: 

(a) Supported Henry II's sons in rebelling against him. 

(b) Quarrelled with Richard I in the Third Crusade. 

(c) Supported Prince Arthur against John. 

He attacked Normandy, took Chateau Gaillard (1204); defeated 
John's armies and captured Normandy for France, as well as 
Touraine, Maine, Anjou, with part of Aquitaine (1204). 

He then joined with the Pope in an attack on England, and led 
* “ Crusade " against John. John made an alliance with the Emperor 
Otto, and with Flanders, and counter-attacked Philip in Flanders, 
but the allied troops were defeated by the French at Bouvines (1214). 

A French army under Prince Louis then invaded England, and 
was only driven out after a year's fighting, and after the death of 
John. 
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I. John's quarrel with the Church. 

(a) John quarrelled with his own clergy, and with the Pope, over 
the appointment of & new Archbishop of Canterbury. Pope 
Innocent III set aside the candidates and appointed Stephen 
Lang ton (1205). 

(b) John refused to allow him to enter England, and the Pope 
placed England under an interdict (1208). 

(c) This not proving efficacious, the Pope preached a " crusade ** 
and the French invaded England. As the barons did not support 
John, he came to terms with the Pope, and agreed to hold England 
as a papal fief (1213). 

il. John’s quarrel with the barons. 

(а) The barons alienated by John’s failures in France. 

(б) Further opposition roused by his attitude towards the Church. 

(i c) Barons refused to fight for him in Flanders. 

{d) Stephen Langton joined with the barons, and they demanded 
redress of the nation's grievances. 

(e) Magna Carta granted by John (1216). 


Not* *1. — MAGNA CARTA (1*15) 

1. Has always been appealed to by the English as the foundation of 
their liberties. Actually it was largely a document meant to redress 
feudal grievances, but later generations were able to interpret some 
of its clauses in a very wide sense. 

It was founded on the earlier charters (notably that of Henry I), 
which insisted that the King must observe the laws and customs of 
England. 

2. The principal clauses which later proved so important were inter¬ 
preted by the men who struggled against the Crown in a different 
sense from the original. Thus: 

c. 12 and c. 14 said, “ No scutage or aid shall be imposed on our 
Kingdom except with the consent of Common Council of our King¬ 
dom *\ “ And for the obtaining the Common Council we will cause 
to be summoned the archbishops, bishops, earls, and greater barons 
by letters under seal, and will cause to be summoned generally, 
through our sheriffs, all others who hold from us in chief ". 

This really meant that the King would call his tenants-in-chief to 
advise over taxation. It was later held to mean that the King could 
not tax without the consent of the representatives of the nation, i.e. of 
Parliament. 

3. c. 39 said, “ No free man shall be taken or imprisoned, save by tho 
lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land This 
meant that the tenants-in-chief must be tried not by the King’* 
judges, but by other tenants-in-chief, and the “law of the land ”, 
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which applied to men of lesser rank, was to be the local choice as 
to trial by battle or ordeal. It was taken to mean that no man could 
be imprisoned arbitrarily without trial by jury. 

c. 40 said, " To none will we sell, or deny, or delay, right or 
justice." This has been taken to mean the equality of all before the 
law and the supremacy of law over the King. 

The clauses of the Charter are all jumbled up, and most of them 
deal with merely feudal details as to wards, dues to the lord, and so 
on. The barons were really trying to assert their rights against an 
oppressive King, but the fact that they forced the Kiyig to grant a 
charter of liberties meant that the nation had really successfully 
compelled the King to promise reform. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD TWO 

( 1066 — 1216 ) 


1. What were the chief effects of the Norman Conquest on English 

history? (LGS 1936) 

2. Describe the opposition encountered by William of Normandy in 

(a) his conquest, (6) his settlement of England. (NUJB 1937) 

3. What changes did the Norman conquest bring about in (a) poli¬ 
tical organization, (6) religious learning? (DL 1928) 

4. Give some account of what is known as the manorial system, 
and describe the life of an English villein in the early Middle Ages. 

(CL ’28) 

6. Describe in general terms the mode of tillage under the open 
field system. WTiat were the main drawbacks of that system? 

(CWB *32) 

6. How did the Norman Conquest affect (a) the Church; (b) relations 

between England and the Continent? (NUJB 1932) 

7. What measures did William I take to make his position secure? 

(LGS 1925; OL 1926; CL 1932) 

8. Compare Lanfranc and Anselm as Archbishops of Canterbury. 

(LGS 1920; OC 1932) 

9. Describe the relations between England and Scotland during the 

reigns of William II and Henry I and Stephen. (LGS 1921, 1928) 

10. Describe and account for the worst features of the reigns of 

William II and Stephen. (NUJB 1931; OC 1932) 

11. In what ways was the reign of Stephen important in English 

history? (LGS 1925) 

12. Give some account of the judicial measures of Henry I. In what 

ways did they foreshadow those of Henry II? (LGS 1931) 

13. By what means did Henry II restore order in England and prevent 
the recurrence of such disorders as had prevailed in Stephen's reign? 

(LM 1932, OL 1926) 

14. Show (a) how Henry II obtained a large continental empiroi 
(b) how most of that empire was lost in John's reign. (NUJB 1937) 

16. What was the extent of the dominions over which Henry II 
ruled and how did he secure them? (LM '31) 
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16. Describe the conflict between Henry II and Becket. 

(NUJB 1938) 

17. Sketch the relations between king and clergy in England from the 
Norman Conquest to the death of Henry II. 

(LM 1926) 

18. What was the condition of Ireland at the time of its conquest 
by Henry II? Outline the story of that conquest. (LGS 1922, 1920) 

19. Describe the part played by Richard I in the Third Crusade. 

(OC *32) 

20. Trace in outline the struggle (a) between Henry II and Becket; 

(b) between John and the Pope. What is the real importance of these 
contests between Church and State? (OL 1928' 

21. Explain and discuss the results of the loss of Normandy under 

John. (LGS 1931) 

22. How far was John responsible for his own misfortunes? 

(D 1931) 

23. Give in outline the story of the events leading to the signing of 
the Great Charter of 1215, and show the importance of the Charter. 

(LGS 1927) 

24. Give some account cl the contents ol Magna Carta and discuss 
the importance of this document in English history 

(LGS 1921; LM '26) 

26. Indicate some of the effects of the Crusades upon English civili¬ 
sation. (LGS '32) 



PERIOD THREE 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF OUR INSTITUTIONS 
AND THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 

1216-1399 


CHAPTER 16 

PARLIAMENT: THE GUARDIAN OF THE 

CHARTER 

HENRY III (1216-1272) 

1. PARLIAMENT AND THE CHARTER 

The period from 1215 to 1297 is sometimes spoken of as 
the eighty years’ struggle over the Charter. In the former 
year John sealed it; in the latter year Edward I solemnly 
confirmed and enlarged it in the Confirmation of the Charters . 
But in the same eighty years grew up a guardian of the 
Charter who watched over it far more jealously than the 
committee of “ twenty-five over-kings ” against whom John 
had railed. This was Parliament, and more particularly the 
representatives of the “ king’s faithful Commons ”, who 
have built up their power, starting from the foundation laid 
in the Charter, that the king could not obtain money save 
by the common council of the realm. Before granting a 
supply, Parliament would demand the redress of some 
grievance, or the fulfilment of some promise, and first it 
always turned to the due observance of the Great Charter. 
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No less than thirty-seven times have our kings been called 
on solemnly to confirm it. 

In following the reign of Henry III we must look for 
signs of the growth of Parliament. And we must recognize 
what it is that we seek. It is not merely the existence of an 
assembly which governed or took a share in the Govern¬ 
ment; such an assembly already existed in the “ Council ” 
mentioned in the twelfth article of Magna Carta, and of 
course it was far older. All English kings, even back into 
remote Saxon days, had a council whose advice they asked, 
if they did not always take it. The Saxon Witan in theory 
gave its consent to the king’s laws and taxes, approved the 
appointment of his ministers, even on occasion could elect 
or depose a king. When the Normans succeeded, the sub¬ 
stance of the Witan’s powers came to the King’s Court or 
Council — the Curia Regis — that bodv of many shapes 
and many functions, whose nature nas been already ex¬ 
plained. But both the Witan, where the qualification was 
nominally wisdom, and the Curia Regis, whose members 
held land direct from the king, differed essentially from 
Parliament. They were to a certain extent governing 
assemblies, and so is Parliament. But Parliament is more; 
it is a representative governing assembly. Both Witan and 
Curia Regis were class bodies; Parliament is a national body. 

What is to be sought, then, is the alloy of representatives 
with the governing assembly. 

Put generally, the chief thing in the history of England 
during the thirteenth century is the safeguarding and 
enlarging of the Great Charter under the hands of an 
assembly which itself developed into a new shape, under 
a new name, that of Parliament . 1 It should not be supposed 

* More particularly this may be illustrated from the words of the Charter 
itself. The 12th clause says, “ Nullum scutagium vel auxilium ponatur in regno 
nostro nisi per commune consilium regni nostri. . . .** “ No scutage or aid shall 
be placed on the realm, save by the common consent of the realm.” The progress 
was in two ways. First, to extend the words ** Nullum scutagium vel auxilium ” 
into the much wider general principle “ no tax of any sort secondly, to arrive 
at a methodical and satisfactory way of obtaining this “ commune consilium regni ”, 
namely, in Parliament. 
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that these wide ideas occurred to the minds of the barons 
who were fighting for their Charter against King John. On 
the contrary, no sooner was John dead than the party who 
took the side of his son Henry III under the leadership of 
William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke , and Hubert de Burgh , 
reissued the Charter, but carefully left out what is nowadays 
held to be the gist of it, namely, these 12th and 14-th clauses, Rule of 
the verv two on which the future power of Parliament against party. 

J i , Reissue of 

the Crown was to be founded. It is clear that in 12 lo they charter 

. , (without 

were not felt to be necessary; perhaps not even popular, clauses 12 
They would hamper a regency as much as a king. 

2. MINORITY OF HENRY III 

John’s death left the kingdom torn with civil war. The 
barons had invited Louis and his Frenchmen into the realm 
to help them against their tyrant; now that the tyrant was 
dead, they wished to be rid of the French. Louis, however, 
would not withdraw. He claimed the Crown for himself. 

The barons, however, soon deserted him, and drew to¬ 
gether in the cause of the young Henry. The French were Defeat of 
defeated by Pembroke in a desperate fight in the streets of French 
Lincoln; while in the battle of Dover Hubert dc Burgh of Lined* 
destroyed a French fleet bringing reinforcements under 
Eustace the Monk. These two blows made Louis give up 
hope. In a few weeks peace was signed, and the French left 
the country. 

Henry III succeeded to the throne at the age of nine, and 
was therefore at first too young to influence the Govern¬ 
ment. The first period of his reign lasts till 1232, and re¬ 
flects the ideas of his ministers; in the second, the king’s Faults©# 
own weak, untrustworthy character and his foolish and Henry 111 
extravagant policy gave an opening to a set of worthless 
favourites, relations, and hangers-on at court; the third, 
beginning about 1253, is a period of turmoil caused by the 
efforts of the barons to obtain better government, chiefly 
under the leadership of Simon de Montfort. Of these, the 
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first two may be dismissed somewhat shortly. The third 
calls for more notice. 

The Earl of Pembroke died in 1219, and the business of 
being regent in fact, though not in name, passed to Hubert 
de Burgh . Hubert governed well: his chief task was to 
crush the few remaining adherents of John’s party. Falkes 

stand as a type of them, a refugee 
from Normandy whom John had used to captain his mer¬ 
cenaries, and had rewarded with estates, castles, and sheriff¬ 
doms. His chief stronghold was Bedford Castle, where his 
brother had the impudence to seize and imprison one of the 
king’s justices. Hubert attacked the castle, forced the first 
two lines of w r alls, and undermined the keep, so that part 
of the w r all fell. Eighty of the defenders were hanged, and 
Falkes himself was driven into exile. Such sharp justice 
terrified smaller offenders into submission. 

Unfortunately, when Henry came of age, in 1227, he 
showed no gratitude to de Burgh. The death of the great 
Archbishop Stephen Langton in 1228 robbed the Justiciar 
of a good friend; and in 1232 Henry dismissed him, and 
seized his estates. Hubert was the last great Justiciar. 

3. MISRULE OF HENRY III 

There followed a long period of bad government. The 
King was poor, since Richard I had sold, and John had 
given away, many royal estates, and it was no longer easy to 
raise money by scutages and aids; but though poor he was 
far from sparing. His chief minister, Peter des Roches, a 
Poitevin, pushed his relations and foreign friends into 
every office and sheriffdom that fell vacant; when Peter 
fell into disgrace there came a fresh incursion of foreigners 
with Henry’s wife, Eleanor of Provence. One uncle became 
an archbishop, a second a bishop, a third an earl. They 
naturally gave all they could to their own countrymen. 
Proven 9 als proved every w T hit as greedy as Poitevins, and the 


de Breaute may fairly 
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whole country grew exasperated at Henry and the foreigners 
who filled the court. Then Henry engaged in an inglorious 
war with France and lost the battle of Taillebourg or The 
Saintes, in which he narrowly escaped capture. Undeterred tuhiS- 01 
by this failure he meddled in the quarrel between the Papacy (? 24 #> 
and the descendants of Frederick II. He weakly accepted 
the offer of the throne of A aples and Sicily for his younger Ambition 
son, Edmund , and as a result had cast on him the task of ?o/i5« ry 
paying for the war which the Pope was waging. Edmund sons 
never got the throne, and a more purposeless waste of 
money could hardly be imagined. {Note 22.) 

Irritated by the foreigners, provoked by the incompetent 
and extravagant king, the barons demanded that proper 
officials should be chosen and the charters kept. Henry 
gave plenty of promises, but never kept them. So, till a 
leader could be found on the baronial side, nothing could 
be done. With the appearance of Simon de Montfort, how- 
evcr , we pass to the third and important period of the reign. 


4. SIMON DE MONTFORT 

Simon de Montfort , Earl of Leicester, was the son of the 

de Montfort who had led the Crusade against the Albigenses si»o„-. 

in the south of France. He had married Henry’s sister, STwf.h 

Eleanor, but was disliked at Court and had spent most of Hcnry 111 

his life abroad. His chief work had been as Seneschal of 

Gascony to try to keep the Gascon nobles in order. He set 

about this resolutely, and so unpopular did his firmness 

make him, that the Gascons complained. Henry would not sim„„ 

support l„m, and Simon resigned. In 1257 he came to Eng- Gascon. 

land. Nine years were destined to see him rise to a position 

above the king, then even more suddenly fall in complete 

rum; and yet leave a name that ranks among the greatest 
in English constitutional history. 

Being himself a foreigner, and related by marriage to 
Henry III, it seems at first sight strange that he should 
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come to lead the national baronial party against the Court 
and the foreigners. But though he was brother-in-law to 
the King, the King and his family looked down on him; 
and it was hatred to the Queen’s Provencal relations that 
drove him into the national ranks. His own nature, serious, 
masterful, and pious, soon secured him the foremost place. 

At Easter, 1258, when Parliament met at London, Henry 
wanted money. The barons, who had come armed, de¬ 
manded that, before any grants were made, all foreigners 
should be banished and a commission of reform set up. 
Henry had to agree and a Council of Twenty-four 1 was 
appointed. It adjourned to Oxford and there drew up a 
new scheme of government known as the Provisions of Ox¬ 
ford. The main point was the establishment of a permanent 
council of fifteen to supervise the government, check illegal 
exactions, restore justice, and recover the royal castles: 
they were, in case of need, to confer with another council 
of twelve, chosen by the barons. The leaders in the fifteen 
were Simon de Montfort and Richard de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester. 

These leaders, however, did not agree; for a time the 
quarrel was smothered by the death of Gloucester, but in 
the meantime Henry had once more broken his promises. 
Following the precedent of his father he persuaded the 
Pope to absolve him of his oath, and got the question of 
whether he was bound by the Provisions of Oxford referred 
to Louis IX. Louis was probably the most virtuous king 
who ever sat on a throne, but he was certain to look on 
things from a king’s point of view. By the Mise of Amiens 
he decided that Henry might do as he liked, provided 
he violated “ no royal charter or praiseworthy custom 
Henry had shown in the past that he did not care for either. 

Nothing was left but to try force. Simon gathered the 
barons to his standard, and was backed by the south. Henry’s 
chief supporters came from the marches and the north. 

1 Often wrongly called the “ Mad Parliament **• 
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The armies met at Lewes, Simon attacking the town. The Battle of 

Lewes 

Londoners in his army were scattered by Henry’s most ( 1264 ) 

capable leader, his son Edward. But Edward, then only 

twenty-four, had not yet become the cool, wary commander 

who was in future years to attack Scotland. Angered by the 

fact that these citizens of London had insulted his mother, 

he pursued his enemies furiously, without thinking of the 

rest of the battle. While he was away, Simon in the centre victory of 

overthrew the royal forces and captured the King. Henry 

had to submit, to accept once more the Provisions of Oxford, 

and to hand over Edward as a hostage. 

So far there had been nothing to mark off Simon from the 
rest of the large class of nobles who from time to time had 
taken arms against their sovereign. He had employed the 
ordinary baronial remedy for misgovernment, namely re¬ 
bellion. Though Simon bore a higher character, had a better 
cause, and had met with greater success than was usual, 
these are only differences of degree, and not of kind. In 
essence he was a rebel, and the case is not altered by the fact 
that he was an abnormally virtuous one. His next step, how¬ 
ever, was to lift him far above any other well-meaning Simon and 
rebellious baron, and mark in him that combination of theory men[ a ’ 
with practice, that union of wisdom and opportunity, that 
belongs only to the statesman. 

The truth was that he had few supporters among the 
barons. For a time the young Earl of Gloucester had stood Simon de 
by him, but he was growing lukewarm. Many other barons nlwpoficy 
were inclined to favour the King again now that he had 
accepted the Provisions. Simon’s real strength lay in the 
middle classes, especially in the towns. The Church, too, 
favoured him. Hence he sought a device whereby he could 
make this popular support tell, and so was the founder of 
what became the House of Commons. 

Both in Saxon and Norman institutions the common 
custom of using representatives has been already remarked. Re P re»«®- 
Representatives of hundreds and boroughs sat in the Shire tatives 
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courts; representatives from the townships gave evidence 
before the Domesday commissioners; and, older than these, 
the Councils of the Church had been attended by repre¬ 
sentatives from each diocese. In summoning representatives 
to his House of Commons, Simon was following a precedent 
already familiar to the nation and to the Church. More¬ 
over, as has been seen, knights of the shire had attended 
Langton’s Council at St. Albans in 1213; and in 1254, 
1261, and 1264, knights had been chosen by each county 
to consider in the Great Council what aid they were willing 
to pay. But Simon went further. To his Parliament of 

Par Ha- h e summ ofted not only two knights from each shire, 

•f * 1 * 2 6 5 k Ut two cltlZGns and two burgesses to represent certain 
cities and boroughs. 

The importance of this step is not diminished by the fact 
that it was plainly a partisan measure. Simon was popular 
in the towns; accordingly he invited representatives from 
certain specified towns, well knowing that they would sup¬ 
port him. It is true that while he enlarged the popular part 
of his Parliament, he restricted the upper part. Of the fifty 
greater barons, only his friends, some twenty-three in all, 
were summoned. Nor indeed did the Parliament do any¬ 
thing of note. Its greatness rests not on what it did, but 

origin on what it was. It gave a starting-point from which has 

commons £ rown our House of Commons. So long as those who 

attended the Council, or Parliament — call it by what name 

we may — were all either barons or knights of the shire, 
there was only one class represented — the class of land¬ 
holders. The citizens and burgesses, however, represented 
the traders. And although in Simon’s day, and for long 
after, landholders and traders sat together, yet the knights 
of the shire speedily grew accustomed to act with the men 
from the towns, thus forming a party of the “ Commons 
as distinct from the greater barons, the “ Lords ”. This 
union of smaller landowners with the citizens and burgesses, 
the junction in one party of representatives from towns and 
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counties, is a distinguishing mark of our Parliament. France, 
Spain, and the Empire also, at one time or another, had 
Estates or Diets to which representatives of different classes 
came, but each acted by itself, for itself; each “ Estate ” 
dealt with its own affairs only. And whereas these insti¬ 
tutions all decayed, our Parliament grew stronger and 
stronger. Its most vigorous part is the House of Commons, 
and much of its vitality is due to the fact that it has always 
been a national body and not divided into “ Estates The 
beginning of this was Simon de Mont fort’s work. 

Yet after all it was the work of a rebel, and no time was 
spared him to foster it. The quarrels between him and the 
young Gloucester grew keener. Prince Edward contrived 
to escape, and set himself to overthrow Simon. He made 
friends with Gloucester, and promised that he would expel 
the foreigners and rule according to law; and Edward, 
unlike his father, was known to keep his promises. Thus 
deprived of allies, Simon had only his sons and vassals to 
support him. While he was struggling to raise men in Wales, 
Edward, with a much larger force, got between him and his 
castle of Kenilworth, where his second son was gathering 
troops. Simon tried to slip back to join his son, but Edward 
surprised and cut to pieces the younger de Montfort’s army 
at Kenilworth, and then, turning on Earl Simon, hemmed 
him in at Evesham ; on three sides lay the river Avon; the 
only bridge was guarded; on the north, Edward’s men 
swarmed in to the attack. Simon saw that he was lost. 
“ God have mercy on our souls,” cried he, “ for our bodies 
are the prince’s.” He died fighting bravely against over¬ 
whelming odds. 

Since Simon’s cause rested on himself alone we might 
suppose that with his death his work too would perish: 
that the idea of a Parliament, extended so as to embrace 
town as well as county, would be looked on as the dangerous 
device of a rebel, and accordingly be left alone for the 

future. It is true that his party was destroyed; in the course 
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of the next two years his sons were overcome, and the royal 
cause became again supreme. But it was Edward who had 
won and not Henry; Simon had at least secured this, that 
there was no return to the thriftless, faithless, purposeless 
rule of Henry Ill’s earlier years. Simon de Montfort died 
a rebel with arms in his hand. Yet none the less he was a 
patriot and a remarkable statesman — remarkable not 
merely in the character of his work, but in the high-minded 
nature that enabled him to identify himself with a great 
cause. Like Stephen Langton he raised a baronial party 
from partisanship to patriotism. Just as Stephen Langton, 
originally forced on John by the power of the Pope, turned 
at the call of duty against the Papacy when the Papacy lent 
its support to the worthless King John, so Simon, himself 
a foreigner and a kinsman of the King, took arms against the 
King and his foreign favourites for the sake of good govern¬ 
ment. He is one example out of the many which history 
offers of an alien to whom England owes much. 

CHAPTER 17 

EDWARD I (1272-1307) 

1. EDWARD I AND PARLIAMENT 

For years before his accession to the throne Edward had 
given proof of vigour and unusual ability. As a young man 
he had been employed in ruling the most turbulent parts 
of his father’s realm, Gascony and the Marches of Wales. 
The skill with which he had crushed Simon de Montfort 
has been already noted. Yet, though masterful by nature, 
he showed no wish to become a despot. On the contrary, 
he aimed at governing strictly by law and making others 
obey what he respected himself. Thus he came to complete 
what Simon de Montfort had begun, namely, the estab¬ 
lishment of the power of Parliament. (Note 23.) 

It might be supposed that the man who had been Simon s 
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most capable foe, who had beaten his armies and brought Edward 
about his death, would have been the last person to carry on SSL.*, 
as king the work Simon had begun as a rebel. We might work 
think that in Edward’s eyes the representing of the Commons 
would be hateful — a factious plan intended to harass the 
king. It was not so. Edward’s legal turn of mind naturaliy 

brought him to develop Parliament till it should be truly 
representative of all classes. J 

Almost at once he repeated Simon’s plan. He summoned 
to his Parliament of 1275 burghers and citizens from the Parll a- 
towns, as well as knights of the shire; but this practice did ^ e p " , r “P’ 
not at once become the rule. Later again the knights alone uS?£, 6) 
were summoned, and sometimes no representatives at all of 
the “ Commons ” were sent for, Parliament then returning 
to its origmal shape — the “ Great Council ” of magnates 
At times again the King got grants direct from represen¬ 
tatives of the merchants, without calling the others Still 
the principle that the assent of all was needed both to statutes 
and to grants of money was gradually becoming more settled 

® Ut ! n ™ iddle of th ese Parliamentary experiments 
Edward suddenly found himself involved in serious diffi¬ 
culties abroad. A later chapter gives the story- of his dealings 
with the Scots and the Welsh. All that need be said hem 
is that m the year 1295 Scotland was in revolt; France 
irritated by a fierce fight between English and Norman 
shopmen’ in which the Normans were worsted, had joined 

a l T e :r th , the Sc0ts and vvas fading Gascony • three 
revolts had broken out in Wales FHwarH n i > ^ ’ 
deal veit-h vvaies. Edward needed money to 

Zt e l' r l eparate Wars at 0nce ; d -t alone would 
have compelled him to summon a Parliament But he 

seems to have felt that in a time of such danger to the nation 

e must take the nation into his confidence in a peculiarly 

thorough fashion So he gathered his famous Parliament 

of 1295 summoning to it the earls and greater barons the 

archbishops, bishops, and mitred abbots, two knights from 
each sh,rc. ,w„ and W rge , s „ f „ m 
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Model borough. As this Parliament was summoned by a king it 

ment has deserved its name of the “ Model Parliament ”, for it 

<129o) has served as a model for all subsequent Parliaments. In- 

Tenants- deed, in one sense, no other Parliament has ever so com- 

knights pletely represented all classes, for Edward also caused the 

shire, priors of the cathedrals, the archdeacons, and represen- 
burgesses tat j yes Q f t he c j er gy G f eac h cathedral and each diocese to 

be summoned also. Thus the “ three estates ” of the realm, 
The clergy, nobility, and commons, all figured in it fully repre- 
c er ” y sented. It was only because the churchmen preferred to 
remain a class apart, and to make their own grants of money 
in their own assembly (“ convocation ”), that their repre¬ 
sentatives had no place in the Parliament in the following 
century. 

The “ Model Parliament ” did not disappoint Edward’s 
National hopes. Clergy, barons, and commons alike voted him money, 
assembly y et j us t as w jth Simon’s assembly, the Model Parliament of 

1295 was important rather for what it was than for what it 
did. By its existence it established a precedent. “ Parlia¬ 
ment ” could no longer be a class body, representative 
merely of the great barons and bishops, or of the land- 
owners; henceforth it was national. Only thirty years had 
passed, and the device of a rebel baron had been accepted 
as the deliberate policy of a king. 

Edward’s troubles did not end, however, with the hold- 
Edward’s ing of the Model Parliament. Money had been voted, but 
troubles ^ too k ti me t 0 collect it, and Edward, at w r ar with Scots, 

Welsh, and Frenchmen, was in a desperate hurry for sup- 
The plies. To make things worse, Pope Boniface VIII, who 
papacy w j s j ie( j to f orce Edward and Philip IV, King of France, to 

make peace, determined to cut off the supplies of money 
which they drew from the clergy in their realms. He there- 
«Cleric is fore issued a bull known as “ Clericis Laicos ”, forbidding 
Laicos payments “ from the clergy to the laity ” without his 

sanction. Philip forbade the export of money from France 
— that was his way of meeting the situation. 
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As a matter of fact both kings treated the bull as a vexa¬ 
tious piece of papal interference. Edward I let it be under¬ 
stood that if the clergy refused to pay the grant they had 
promised, he would treat them as outlaws; that is to say, 
the law of England would give them no rights against any¬ 
one who defrauded or wronged them. Still, the result was 
to leave Edward in even greater straits for money, and, what 
was worse, his barons refused to go to the war in France. 
They were bound, they admitted, to accompany him; but 
they understood their obligation to “ accompany ” in the 
narrowest sense: they declared they would not go to Gas¬ 
cony while he went to Flanders. The Constable Bigod, Earl 
of Norfolk, and the Marshal Bohun, Earl of Hereford were 
the ringleaders. “ By God, Sir Earl,” said Edward to the 
Constable in a ferocious pun, “ thou shalt go or hang.” 

By God, Sir King,” was the cool reply, “ I will neither 

go nor hang.” The two earls went home and fifteen hundred 

knights with them, and Edward, now' at his wits’ end for 

money and men, seized the W'ool from the merchants in 

the ports, ordered the courtiers to find him provisions, and 
soon after sailed for Flanders. 

No sooner was he out of the kingdom than the two earls 
appeared in London, and forbade the King’s Council to 
collect any of the moneys irregularly levied on wool A 
Parhament was hastily summoned, and the earls demanded 
hat the Great Charter should be solemnly confirmed, with 
the addition of a clause that the King was not to take “ such 
manner of aids or prises save by the common assent of the 
realm ; that the evil tax ” (the maltote) on wool was to 
be given up; and that for the future the King and his heirs 

ssinrs anything f h r the —™ .s 

goodv.ll of the commonalty of the realm, save only the 
ancient “custom” on wool, skin, and ’leather^already 
f, antcd , ^he Council of Regency gave their promise to 

and dle , ; Kln S aft erwards confirmed their promise 

This Confirmation of the Charters ” had very great im- 
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portance. For, the promise not to tax goods without the 
consent of the “ commonalty ”, was later to be interpreted 
as giving Parliament control over indirect taxation. This 
ultimately w r ould mean Parliamentary control of finance, 
and also, since “ he who pays the piper calls the tune ”, 
of government. 

Thus the years 1295 and 1297 saw the fulfilment of 
what had been foreshadowed eighty-two years before; the 
year 1213 saw the first appearance of representatives of the 
Commons at a Great Council; 1295 saw the principle estab¬ 
lished as a model. Magna Carta was sealed in 1215: its 
most important principles were reasserted and agreed to 
in the most solemn way in the Confirmation of the Charters 
of 1297. The struggle over the Charter had lasted eighty 
years; it had ended in the victory of the nation over the 
king, and in the creation of a body whose chief duty was 
to watch over the Charter, namely Parliament. Yet it is 
noteworthy that the victory was won, as it was in 1215, by 
a rebellious gathering of barons. Parliament had not yet 
the vigour to stand for itself. In extremity the old remedy 
against misgovernment, an armed rising, was once more 
used. But while the first monarch, John, only gave pro¬ 
mises as a convenient way out of a temporary difficulty, 
Edward’s word could be trusted. His motto was “ Keep 
troth ”, and he took pride in maintaining it. Then, again, 
the Confirmation of the Charters went much further than 
Magna Carta. That had only forbidden the levy of illegal 
scutages or aids, and in word at any rate Edward had not 
broken it. Taxing wool was not taking either scutage or 
aid. Edward was within the letter of the law. But the barons 
went by the spirit of it. They read the Charter as laying 
down the restriction of all taxation (save the three regular 
feudal aids) unless by the consent of the realm, and Edward, 
by yielding, admitted that they were right in their view. 

The end of the thirteenth century, then, saw the making 
of Parliament, the germ of a representative governing as- 
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sembly. Yet it is going too far to think of Plantagenet 
parliaments as exactly like the busy, inquisitive, masterful 
body of to-day. In the first place, Lords and Commons 
still sat together; the separation between the two houses did 
not come till Edward II’s day. Secondly, Parliament had 
no regular time for being summoned; that depended on the 
king. Thirdly, it had only a very indirect control over the 
king and his ministers; the only way it could make its power 
felt was by withholding supplies. 1 It could not make laws; 
what it did was to petition the king, and if he gave assent 
to its petitions with the words, Le Roi le veut , they became 
statutes; if, however, the king replied, Le Roi s'avisera , 2 the 
petition might be altered or dropped. It could not make 
ministers, though by degrees it found a cumbrous way of 
getting rid of exceptionally bad ministers by impeaching 3 
them. It was not much consulted about affairs of state. 
Speaking generally, it had little force of its own. If the 
king smiled on it, it grew strong and even pugnacious; if 


1 Even so, much of the royal revenue was still beyond its control. Royal 
revenue at this time, and for long years after, may he broadly divided into iwo 
kinds, ordinary and exceptional. The ordinary supply came mainly from the 
royal demesne — the estates, that is to say, that the king owned, like a feudal 
lord. The profits of these, coupled with the fines imposed for breaches of the 
law; the payments made by towns on the loyal demesne, and the money paid 
by merchants trading into and out of the kingdom, sufficed for the normal 
expenditure of the king. Extra or unusual expenses, such as were demanded 
by war were met by “taxation”, properly so called. This was not at first 
annual, but exceptional. It did not always fall on the same class; it might be a 
grant of a tenth or a fifteenth on the lands of the barons, or it might fall on the 
lands of the Church or it might be a tallage on towns or a prisage imposed on 
the wine or wool of the merchants. By taking now one and now another a 
rough equality was maintained. But Parliament wished the king to “ live’of 
fits own (on his own income) and so far from wanting to withhold supplies, 

il,"?' 7 en , t £ T e '? h r e the power to do so - 11 " as onJ y as the king’s private 
wealth dwindled and the importance of taxation increased that Parliament got 
a more complete hold over him. B 

*i.e. 44 The king will see about it.” 

■ Property so called an Impeachment is a trial in which the House of Commons 
? rhL r nd the Lords ar r the J ud £es. It differs from an Act of Attainder 
for an Art P n^ A,° f 8e ^ ng rid ° f an un P°pular or guiltv minister), 

p/rli^n pnt H 1 lt “ nd £ 18 nota tr ! al at all » but (as its name denotes) a Bill of 
arliament declaring that such and such a person is guiltv of whatever it mav 

be and ,s to be put to death. This becomes an Act bv passing the nv HousJ 

of hp e | U nH a W l y ’ ^ °? rece,vin 8 the Royal Assent'becomes part of the Taw 
of the land though only applying to the person or persons named in it The 

IZt Att *‘ nder tncans that the “blood” (the family) was “attainted” and 
thereiore the man s goods and property were forfeited to the king. * 
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the royal favour was turned away, it dwindled. Thus Par¬ 
liament had little character of its own; it merely reflected 
the character of its patron for the time being. Members of 
the Commons did not covet membership, or come back 
year after year, as they do now, with the experience of many 
sessions. On the contrary, the task of being a member was 
rather looked on as a disagreeable and expensive duty, to 
be discharged once, and if possible eluded for the future. 
An assembly made up in the main of new and inexperienced 
men would naturally be timid. In a word, Parliament under 
the Plantagenets, and for many years after, was rather a 
weapon which could be wielded than a power which would 
act by itself. None the less the root of the matter was in it. 
li did represent the nation; it did possess the power of the 
purse; and from this by degrees grew the rest. 


2. EDWARD I AND ENGLISH LAW 

An account of Edward I and Parliament is incomplete 
without some notice of his great legislative measures. In a 
Edward sense he was the maker of English law as he was the maker 
English of the English Parliament, since his is the earliest reign to 
which our law looks back. Statutes and decisions of his 
time are still “ good law ”, unless they have since been set 
aside. And his reign was marked by great legislative and 
judicial activity. Apart from a mass of rules, dividing the 
work more definitely among the various justices in the 
c The various courts of King's Bench , Common Pleas , and Ex- 
and chequer , the business of keeping the peace throughout the 
of the country was entrusted to a body of officers known as Con- 

CO ** 

servators of the Peace. In the reign of Edward III these 
officers, with enlarged powers, had their name changed to 
the familiar term of Justices of the Peace, and have since 
then continued to discharge all kinds of local justice. Two 
points about these “ J.P.s ” are worth special notice. They 
have never been paid, and they have no special legal training. 
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This follows on the same idea which appears in the jury 1 
system and in Parliament, 2 and in all our county and district 
councils, namely, that an English citizen has to do his duty 
to the state without any money payment; it has helped to 
keep the law closely in touch with everyday life; and it has 
saved us from the growth of a huge class of officials who, 
besides being very costly, are perhaps inclined to magnify 
their own importance at the expense of die good of the 
public. (Note 24.) 


Four great statutes of Edward I’s deserve special mention 
~ namely, the statute of Mortmain ; the Second Westminster Land laws 
(De Donis Conditionalibus) ; the Third Westminster (Quia Four 
Emptores) ; the Statute of Gloucester (Quo Warranto). To ItaTJtes 
understand them we have to think once more of feudalism. 

A feudal owner’s power and wealth, whether he were 
king, tenant-in-chief, or mesne-tenant (see p. 79), depended 
largely on his sub-tenants. While they lived they paid certain 
services and dues; when they died their heirs paid fines, 
such as heriots and reliefs (see p. 89), before they succeeded 
to the estates of the dead. The overlord, then, was in¬ 
terested that during their lives they should be men of sub¬ 


stance, able to discharge their duties punctually, and that 
their deaths should occur with normal frequency. At first 
sight one might be disposed to think that the "last matter 
might be left to nature, that all tenants would die; but this 
is not so. There was a class of tenants who never died. If 
land were granted to a corporation, or to a corporation sole 
-— that,is to say, for example, to any monastery, or to “ the Lands 
abbot ”, or “ the vicar ”, or “ the mayor ” of such and such fo ranted 
a place these never died: men came and went, but the Church 
institution or office lasted. Thus land granted to church¬ 
men never changed tenant; it passed into the “dead 

hand , into Mortmain , and the superior lost for ever all Mortmain 
dues coming from its change of owner. “ The Abbot of <1279) 

“ -—-— 

Members of Parliament have been paid since 1911. 
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Glastonbury , for example, never died, never was a minor, 
and never could be assigned in marriage. Land granted 
to him paid neither heriot. relief, wardship, nor marriage 
dues. Beyond this, however, there was a fraudulent practice 
of handing over land to a religious house and getting it re¬ 
granted on easy terms. Edward Fs statute of Mortmain 
(1279) forbade the buying, selling, or acquiring of land in 
any fashion so that it could pass into mortmain ; if any such 

bargain were made, the grant was void, and the land passed 
to the immediate superior. 1 

The nobles were with the king in this matter, since they 
were always jealous of the churchmen, who had been the 
chief holders of land in mortmain. They also mostly ap- 

' e nip - P rove( ^ the statute Quia Emptores (1290). This was designed 

(? 29 o)* c ^ cc k what was called sub-infeudation y that is to say, the 

iieSlial P ract * ce °* a feudal-tenant granting away to a sub-tenant 
tion part of the land granted to him. The reason why it was 
tempting to sub-infeud was that thereby the granter got 
more men under him and thus more power. An ambitious 
man would make a number of grants — often very petty 
ones to his less pushing neighbours, in order that he 
might have a call on them in case of need; they would 
accept, since they would expect his protection in return. 
For two reasons the great landowners and the king (who was 
the greatest landowner of all) disliked this. To begin with, 
it involved all feudal ties in a tangle. It often happened 
that a man would hold land from three or four different 
people. He might be a tenant-in-chief from the king for 
one piece, and sub-infeuded to, say, the Earl of Gloucester 
for another piece, and to Sir Roger, who was himself a 
tenant of the Abbot of Tewkesbury, for a third. King, 
Earl, Knight, and Abbot would all have claims on him. 
Secondly, the tenant, in his anxiety to extend his feudal 
power over a large array of vassals, might grant away so 
much of his holding that he would be unable to perform his 

* Actually, licenses allowing such grants could be, and easily were, obtained. 
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own due services to his overlord. Hence the statute Quia 

Emptores provided that, if a tenant granted land in this way, 

the receiver of it would hold, not from the granter, but 

from the granter’s overlord. This statute, like Mortmain, 

favoured the tenants-in-chief, but still more the king, as The k i„* 

feudal superior of all land. By increasing the number of 

tenants-in-chief and diminishing the average size of their ° f a “ ,aad 

holdings, it decreased their social dignity and helped to 
destroy feudal power. 


In another statute, that of Gloucester (1278), Edward 
tried to check the legal power of feudal lords. This statute 
instructed the King’s justices when they went on their ou„ 

tours ”, to inquire by what right ( Quo Warranto) the SKi- 
feudal lords were holding courts. He meant to deprive Feudal 
persons who could not produce royal charters, of the right cour "‘ 
to hold such courts. But the barons resisted strongly Earl 
Warenne made the famous reply, as he unsheathed his 
sword, ‘‘Here is my warrant!” Eventually, Edward com¬ 
promised and allowed any baron who could prove that the 

right had been exercised since the days of Richard I to 
continue to exercise it. * 

One more measure, also of lasting importance in our 
history, was that known as De Danis Condilionalibus (1285), De d„„* 
which enabled land to be left to a man and his heirs in such <,285) ' 
a way that he was forbidden to part with it. This set ud 
wiat !s called ‘‘entail ”. As many estates were thus en- 
tailed, much land was secured in the possession of great 
houses. But it was secured to the heir, the eldest son ; except 
where means of evading the statute were found, the younger 
sons of the house could get none. Thus, though a small 

HsZentlf a n 1°T erS ^ grCat > there was no estab¬ 
lishment of a landowning caste, who would regard them¬ 
selves as noble, being inheritors of land, and despise all 
and ess men as socially inferior; the younger sons of great 

™ 1 d" Ch SC t thdr f ° rtUne ^ the -rid, eiZt 

( f j 8 , CHU ’ ° r m the laW - Thus * as ^ese pro- 
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fessions were constantly recruited from the younger sons 
of landed families, no separation grew up between the 
landed “ noble ” and the rest. It was not so in France, 
where all “ nobles ” remained “ nobles ”, and the immense 
gap between them and the people was one of the great 
causes of the Revolution of 1789. 

3. EDWARD I AND COMMERCE 

Edward I was a man of great political ideas; moreover, 
he had qualities and advantages which many political 
thinkers have not got. He w r as no mere dreamer, but a 
practical statesman. He not only thought, but he planned. 
He strove to put his ideas into practice in a logical and 
orderly way; and being a king, and a very powerful king 
too, he had the chance of trying his schemes. He could do 
what he liked; he was not, as statesmen often are now¬ 
adays, compelled to be content with half-measures, aiming 
only at the second best, because the best seems too difficult 
to attain. 

We may sum Edward’s policy as one of “ orderly con¬ 
solidation ”. Two aspects of it — his far-reaching legis¬ 
lative measures, and his shaping of the Model Parliament — 
have been explained. Another, which was of immense value 
to the kingdom, though it scarcely finds a place in political 
history, is seen in his commercial policy. At first each 
town had aimed at getting privileges for its own townsmen: 
those who were “ free of the town ” had all sorts of rights 
of buying and selling which the stranger from outside did 
not possess. In the regulations of the town guilds and mer¬ 
chant guilds, which w T ere associations of townsmen in each 
town, we find hosts of regulations limiting and preventing 
the “ foreigner ” from competing or interfering with the 
townsman’s profits; and it must not be supposed that 
“ foreigner ” included only those who were not English. 
The word was of far wider meaning. It meant anyone 
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who was not a townsman. Consequently there was a great 
lealousy between townsmen of different towns, and the 
whole trade of the country was hampered. 

Although the average townsman was unable to see beyond 
h.s own town walls, Edward I was not likely to take so 
limited a view. He did much to prevent the towns shutting 
themselves up in a cage of restrictions. He encouraged 
them where he thought the guild rules to be sensible, as 
tor instance, in insisting upon good quality of wares, and 
m trying to prevent people from creating artificial scarcity 
by buying up quantities of goods with the hope of being 
able to sell again at higher prices. But he looked at the good 

Ani t, "I 0 6 C0Unt u- y ~ 3t the nation and not at ‘he town. 
And he did something to check the exclusive spirit which 

he saw around him. He could not believe that it was whole¬ 
some that a Londoner should be regarded as a “ foreigner ” 
m Southampton, or a Newcastle man as a “ foreigner ” in 
York; and though he did not break down the town privi¬ 
leges altogether, he took them under his royal regulation 
One other measure of Edward’s must be noted. In 1290 
he expelled the j ews f rom his kingdom. The medieval E 
Church forbad usury”, or the lending of money at 

an cl The" T h ° WeVer ’ P revent me ” from borrowing 

and the Jews therefore acted as the persons who loaned out 
money Even the kings borrowed from them to finance their 

ururzrrr ” d " r?:„* d n ^ 

from the Italian bankers * He then f n ^ hC borrowed 


o 
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CHAPTER 18 

AN EARLY GREAT BRITAIN AND ITS 

FAILURE 

1. WALES 

National legislation, national treatment of commerce, a 
am early national Parliament in which all classes were represented, 
Britain all bear witness to Edward’s idea of a united English 
nation ”. But Edward was not content with this. He aimed 
at something much wider — a united British race. He 
strove to join under the English crowm both Wales and 
Scotland. In his first object he succeeded: in the latter, 
he failed. The story of these enterprises is the next main 
subject. 

The Conqueror had hedged in the Welsh by settling on 
Conquest their borders the most warlike of his barons, trusting to 
wVish employ their turbulent energy to his own gain. His son 
marches Rufus blundered into South Wales with an invading army, 

only to find his slow-moving mail-clad array helpless against 
the nimble Welshmen. He speedily saw his mistake, and 
returned to his father’s policy, making in it, however, an 
improvement. He left the task of coping with the Welsh 
to the barons on the marches — the “ lords marcher ” — 
but he stimulated them by granting to them all the land 
that they could conquer. Piece by piece the lords marcher 
drove the Welsh back. Each forward step w'as secured by 
castles, whose remains still crowTi so many hilltops in South 
Wales. The Welsh w'ere pinned in among the hills in the 
rugged north. All that remained to them was “ the Princi¬ 
pality ”, the Snowdon country (Merioneth and Carnarvon, 

and the island of Anglesey). 

Had things gone on thus, an effective but no doubt very 
brutal conquest might have been completed. But in the 
reign of Henry III came a sudden revival in the Welsh 
power, such as often occurs in a downtrodden race. The 
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barons, too, were fighting among themselves, and the Welsh 

prince, Llewelyn ap Gruffydd, took Simon de Montfort’s Lively. 

side, and induced Edward to buy him off in 1269 by sur- * 

rendering much of the country that had been conquered. 

Llewelyn, not content with the success of his first effort at 

fishing in troubled waters, tried again. In 1277 he planned 

a marriage between himself and Eleanor, the dead Simon’s 

daughter. This being clearly a prelude to rebellion, Edward Edward i 

led an army into Wales. Llewelyn retired with his forces wST 

into the Snowdon range, feeling sure that the mountains 

would fight his battles should Edward follow him. Edward 

was much too wise to try. Instead of wasting his men among 

steep rocks he blocked all the passes, brought up a fleet to 

guard the coast, and starved Llewelyn out. Yet, when the 

Welshman surrendered, Edward did not treat him harshly; Treaty 

he made him pay homage, which he had already done in u'ewejy. 

1269, but left him some of his power, and let him marry 
Eleanor. 

But in the attempt to settle the conquered country, by 
dividing it into shires after the English fashion and bring¬ 
ing in English laws to replace the Welsh ones, Edward 
stirred up much bad feeling. Five years later David, Rebeiiio. 
Llewelyn’s brother, rebelled. Llewelyn at once joined w “"* 
him. Their plans failed completely. Llewelyn was killed in 
single combat by one of Edward’s followers; David was 
captured and put to death as a traitor. The north thus came 
into Edward’s hands, and later, in 1301, he showed that he con„«« 
meant to keep it by bestowing on his son the title of the 
Prince of Wales, a title which has since become familiar in The ont 
our history. The strong castles of Harlech and Conway wife? * 
still bear witness to his firm grasp of the Principality. 

In his dealings with the Welsh, Edward showed no desire 
to be harsh. He was determined to be master of the country, 
and to make his power a reality; but it was not till Llewelyn 
and David proved themselves traitors to their words that 
Edward became relentless in destroying all elements of 
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Welsh rule. It was not till statesmanship and treaty proved 
useless that he used the blunter method of conquest. 

In 1284 the Statute of Rhuddlan declared Wales to be 
«*e S h annexed to the English crown. Wales was divided up into 
ment: the shires. In the north Llewelyn’s domains became Carnarvon, 

Statute of . . _ _ . f 

Rhuddlan Anglesey, Merioneth, and Flint; in the south the conquered 

districts formed Cardigan and Carmarthen. Each block 
had its own Justiciar, the northern one being the “ Chief 
Justice ”, the southern being the “ Justice of South Wales ”. 
Local assemblies were continued, Welsh law was to be 
administered in the courts, and Welsh customs and language 
retained. Having conquered the country, Edward showed 
himself wise in recognizing national feeling. His conquest 
of Wales proved very successful and lasting. 

Very different was to be the course of his dealings with 
Scotland. {Note 25.) 


2. SCOTLAND 

(i) EDWARD I AND THE SCOTTISH THRONE 

The reigning King of Scotland was Alexander III, whose 
* rule had hitherto proved prosperous (see p. 101). Now 

came a change. 

The end of the reign of Alexander III was darkened with 
The disasters. The King’s children, by his first wife, Margaret of 
qf, of\he England, sister of Edward I, died. Alexander, indeed, was 
succession still vigorous. He was only in his forty-fourth year; by a 

second marriage he might still raise up heirs for the kingdom. 
Unhappily these hopes were futile. The King himself was 
killed by falling over the cliffs while riding back at night to 
rejoin his queen. The only direct descendant was a grand¬ 
daughter, Margaret, the child of Alexander’s daughter who 
had married Eric, King of Norway. 

Edward Here Edward saw his chance of drawing still closer the 
plans fo? destinies of Scotland and England. The kingdoms were on 
"alliance good terms. His plan was to unite them by a marriage 
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between Margaret , Maid of Norway , and his own son, 
Edward, Prince of Wales. 

No one can deny that the plan was good, always provided 
that it was to be wisely carried out. People felt this at the 
time, for the Scottish Estates wrote to Edward, “ we on our 
part heartily consent to the alliance, not doubting that you 
wih agree to reasonable conditions Edward was very 
reasonable. In the Treaty of Brigham , which arranged the 
matter, it was laid down that Scotland was to retain her 
laws, rights, and liberties, and to remain a separate kingdom. 
Edward made no claim to the overlordship of Scotland at 
this time, but he certainly was planning for a future union 
of the kingdoms. To Scotland in general this idea seems 
to have been not unacceptable — the two nations had long 
been at peace (indeed, at that time there was no man living 
who could remember Anglo-Scottish warfare), the angli- 
cization of Scotland had smoothed over disparities of race 
and customs, and union seemed an almost natural sequel. 

Unluckily all depended on the Maid of Norway, and she 
fell ill on the voyage from her father’s country to Scotland, 
and had to be landed in Orkney, where she soon died. Thus 
Edward’s scheme fell to pieces, and, what was far worse, 
Scotland was left without a direct heir to the throne. 

Edward might have acted more wisely if he had recog¬ 
nized that his great chance was gone, and had given up any 
idea of further interference in Scotland. But this was just 
w'hat Edward could not do. He ordered the learned men of 
his kingdom to produce evidence showing that Scotland was 
really a vassal kingdom of England. As a result there was 
collected a great mass of extracts from chronicles, some of 
which were fictitious, all of which were doubtful in so far as 
they referred to a permanent vassaldom. Edward, however, 
was satisfied that they established his claim to overlordshipj 
and he was further encouraged by a request from several 
of the rival claimants to the Scottish throne that he should 
act as umpire between them. 
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Yet here he and the Scottish barons committed them¬ 
selves to a course, the only end of which was an appeal to 
arms. It is all very well to act as umpire: what if the um¬ 
pire s decision is not accepted ? Choosing one candidate is 
sure to disappoint the rest. No one could imagine that a 
powerful sovereign like Edward would allow his decision 
to be defied. \et the only way to support it was by force* 
And this meant a struggle of the weak to avoid the dictation 
of the strong. 

Englishmen are too ready to look solely at Edward’s 
object, and to forget his unwise and afterwards violent 
methods; Scots sometimes only see the latter, and accuse 
the King of deliberate treachery in all he did. Edward 
thought of the old English claims over Scotland in the 
Question narrow spirit of a lawyer. And, in any case, he wanted to 
Scottish believe in their authenticity. The Scots urged that any 

homage « * o j 

homage done by Scottish kings had been for lands in Eng¬ 
land, and that William the Lion’s homage for his whole 
kingdom had been annulled by Richard I (p. 101). But 
Edward had determined to be lord over Britain, cost what 
it might. The Bruces and the Balliols were equally deter¬ 
mined to fight for their own interests. Thus, if we argue 
about oaths and rights we are wasting our breath. Edward 
may have broken oaths, but Robert Bruce did the same. 
English troops harried and burnt, and Scottish troops 
retaliated in kind. 

When the Scottish barons met Edward at Nor ham , 
Norham Edward made it clear that he claimed to be acting as Lord 
Paramount over Scotland. The candidates and their sup¬ 
porters might have withdrawn then and there. They did 
not; on the contrary, the nine candidates present, and most 
of the clerical and lay magnates of the country, after due 
deliberation, admitted Edward’s claim. We cannot call 
them selfish traitors ready to sell their country for the 
chance of a crown, for it is clear that so far the mass of 
the Scottish nation did not resent Edward’s claim. They 
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believed that he would make an honest choice; they hoped 
that he would content himself with the mere title of Lord 
Paramount; and in any case they were influenced by the 
fear of civil war, and by the threat of the army which Edward 
had brought with him. Edward was still acting honestly, 
if somewhat domineeringly. A court of eighty Scots and 
twenty-four Englishmen tried the question. John Balliol, 
Robert Bruce, and Hastings, had the best claims. In No- Baiiioi 
vember, 1292, Edward, acting on the decision of the com- Bruce 
mission, placed Balliol on the throne. 


I 

William the Lion, 
died 1214. 

I 
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died 1249. 
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David II = Joan, Marjorie Walter the High Steward* 
sister of Edward II. | 

1329-70. The Stuart Kings. 


The competitors of 1292 marked *. 


The reign of John Balliol is always regarded as a disgrace 
alike to king and nation, but it is hard to see that Balliol John 
could have done better. Edward took care, before he set andw# 
him on the throne, to make him swear to be obedient to him; u™ cuX ' 
but the Scottish nation had not the slightest intention of 
letting him be obedient. A quarrel at once broke out. 
Macduff, brother to the Earl of Fife, appealed to Edward 
against one of Balliol’s decisions. Edward bade the Scottish 
King come to England, as his vassal, to have the case tried 
there. It was clear that if he refused Edward would de¬ 
throne him; but if he obeyed his own people would cast 
him out. He could either keep his oath and betray hi* 
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country, or be true to his country by breaking his oath. 
Such was the unpleasant choice set before him. 

Balliol strove to gain time. He protested; he actually 
came to England. But the Scots had by this time made up 
their minds. They drove out all Englishmen and seized 
their estates. They persuaded Balliol to make an alliance 
with France (1295). As Edward was at war with France, 
this was open defiance. 

As soon as Edward could disentangle himself from his 
difficulties with France, he marched with an army into 
Scotland to subdue one whom he looked on as a rebel. He 
stormed Berwick, where the townsmen were brutally 
massacred, and his general, Surrey, defeated a Scottish army 
at Dunbar — the Scots rushing down to attack what they 
thought to be a retreating force, and being themselves 
routed. Edward soon overran the whole country. Balliol 
was deposed, and Edward took Scotland for himself, setting 
up Warenne as Guardian, and Cressingham as Treasurer. 
Scotland as an independent kingdom seemed to have come 
to an end. 

Thus Edward had been led from policy to force, from 
being an umpire into becoming a combatant. In following 
him step by step it is not easy to say at what precise point 
he transgressed from what was fair into what was not justi¬ 
fiable. Each act may be described as the natural or legal 
consequence of what went before. Yet none the less at the 
end he found himself in the position which only “ Might ” 
could turn into “ Right ”. He had undertaken to crush a 
nation because its chief men had broken faith with him, and 
this to one whose motto was “ Keep troth ” may have been 
reason enough. But the life of a nation cannot be forfeited 
in this way, and Edward, whatever he thought of himself, 
was bound to appear to the Scots as a foreigner, aiming at 
conquest. 
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(ii) THE FIGHT FOR SCOTTISH INDEPENDENCE 

From the first no one had liked Balliol. Yet when a king 
of England showed that he meant to conquer Scotland and Scotland 
make it part of his kingdom by force, the whole of Scotland 
determined to resist. Hitherto Edward had had, in the 
main, to deal with the Scottish barons, some of whom were 
of mixed Norman descent, practically all of whom had 
absorbed the feudal sentiment of fealty to the liege lord. 

Now he had to encounter something quite different, Scot¬ 
land in arms against him. 

The hero round whom this national spirit gathered was 
Sir William Wallace , a great soldier and a good man. He wrniam 
was joined by a considerable force, though few nobles sup¬ 
ported him; either they thought his cause too hopeless to 
risk their estates, and so were lukewarm, or they were 
jealous of him as an upstart. Warenne and Cressingham 
moved from Berwick in search of him, and Wallace posted 
himself near Stirling. Stirling Bridge was a place of great 
military importance in Scotland; below it the Forth could 
not be crossed by an army; close to the west lies a rugged 
hill district; consequently Stirling commands the only easy 
access from the south of Scotland to the north. Warenne 
and Cressingham completely mismanaged the battle; their 
advance guard was in time to seize the bridge, but retired 
again. The next day Cressingham insisted on an attack 
though Wallace was now within easy reach of the bridge 
and the causeway leading northwards from it, and the 
English would have to cross it slowly, two by two, for it 
was narrow; not even when an easy ford close by was 
pointed out would Cressingham wait to use it. 

Wallace coolly waited till a third of their force was over, 
then attacked, seized the causeway head, and cut to pieces The 
the body who had crossed, while their comrades stood help- surting* 
less on the other bank. Cressingham himself fell in the 0297 > e 
fight, and the whole force was scattered in headlong rout. 
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One by one all the fortresses in English hands fell, and 
\\ allace followed up his blow by leading his men to plunder 
in the northern counties. The pitiless ferocity of Edward’s 
soldiers at Berwick found ready imitators among the Scots, 
who flayed the dead Cressingham and kept his skin as a 
token of their triumph, are said to have set fire to the chapel 
W Rafd e " ^ unn °tt ar Castle, leaving the English garrison, who had 

England taken refuge there, the choice between being burnt alive or 
casting themselves into the sea, and slew unarmed men, 
women, and children in the northern counties. 

Edward was not the man to put up with this tamely. He 
Edward hurried back from Flanders, and started in person for Scot- 

SC U 298 ) ^ anc ^ *° crus h Wallace, who had now been named Guardian 
of Scotland. But though it was easy to invade Scotland, it 
was not easy to draw the Scots into a battle. Wallace had 
wasted the country and withdrawn his men north of Edin¬ 
burgh. The King could not discover where he was hiding, 
and had much difficulty in feeding his own army. At length 
two Scottish nobles, who either were genuinely in Edward’s 
service or could not accept the low-born Wallace as a leader, 
revealed where the Scots lay. Edward set off instantly, and, 
Mattie of making the utmost speed, came on Wallace near Falkirk 

I* alkirk ^ 

(1298) before he had time to retire. Though the Scottish pikemen 
fought valiantly, they could make no reply to the deadly 
fire of the English archers; their own archers who might 
have answered the storm, and their men-at-arms, who 
could have driven off the archers, had been beaten from 
the field. The steady array wavered, and when Edward, 
seeing his chance, poured in a final charge, Wallace’s men 
broke and fled. It is said that 15,000 Scots fell. 

For seven years Edward strove to complete his conquest. 
Tears of He led army after army into the country, but so long as 
(1298- Wallace was at large the resistance went on. At length, in 
9 1305, Wallace was betrayed by some of his followers to Sir 
John Menteith, who was acting as Edward’s sheriff in 
Dumbarton, and by him handed over to Edward. Menteith 
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is generally called a traitor for this, and as a Scot he acted 
treacherously to his country. Still, he had taken Edward’s 
side, was Edward’s officer, and in capturing Wallace was so Wallace 
far doing his duty to the master he had chosen. Wallace (1305) 
was taken to England, and tried as a traitor to King Edward. 

He denied that he could be a traitor, since he had never 
sw'orn to obey Edward. But the King had him condemned. 

He was hanged, and his body, cut into four pieces, was fixed 
on the gates of Newcastle, Berwick, Stirling, and Perth, 

Edward meant to warn the Scots against further risings, 
but he made a great mistake. His merciless treatment of 
Wallace only made the Scots hate him the more. 

With Wallace dead, Edw r ard might think that Scotland 
was subdued. In a year, however, the Scots had found a Robert 
fresh leader. Robert Bruce , the grandson of Balliol’s rival, (i 306 > 
had not given up hopes of the crown. Hitherto he had played 
no more patriotic or consistent a part than most Scottish 
nobles; he had sworn fealty to Edward, broken it to join 
Wallace, deserted his cause in turn and made his peace again 
with Edward, commanded Edward’s artillery at the siege of 
Stirling, and at that very time entered into a treasonable 
“ band ” with Lamberton, Bishop of St. Andrew's. This 
did not seem of much promise, particularly as Bruce fol¬ 
lowed it up by the murder of his rival, the Red. Comyn , who Murder of 
was Balliol’s nephew and was thus Bruce’s most powerful Gomyn 
rival. Bruce and Comyn met in a church at Dumfries to 
discuss their claims and Bruce’s plans for an insurrection, 
and probably a sudden quarrel arose. Bruce stabbed Comyn 
— a w ild act which seemed likely to mar his cause from the 
first. Not only had he defied Edw'ard; not only, as a red- 
handed murderer, w r as he a foe of the Church and an out¬ 
law; but, as his victim had a claim to the Scottish throne 
and W'as moreover the most powerful baron in Scotland, 

Bruce had begun by distracting with a fresh feud a country 
already, to all seeming, hopelessly divided in the face of the 
enemy. Moreover, the murder compelled him to act before 
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he was ready, and left him no choice but to unfurl the 
standard of independence. 

Bruce, however, acted with courage. He hurried to Scone, 
was crowned King, and gathered a few men. Aymer de 
Valence pounced on his scanty following at Methven, and 
scattered it. Bruce had to flee to the Highlands, where, 
though safe from the English, his own countrymen still 
sought his blood. John, Lord of Lome, a cousin of Comyn, 
pursued Bruce to avenge his murdered kinsman. From all 
these perils Bruce’s own personal strength, and his faithful 
friends, of whom the chief was Sir James Douglas, “ the 
good Lord James ’, preserved him. Still, so desperate were 
his fortunes that he had for a time to take refuge on the 
lonely island of Rathlin, near the Irish coast. His brother 
Nigel, taken prisoner at Kildrummie, was hanged, a fate 
which befell most of his supporters who fell into Edward’s 
hands. Hitherto Edward had been amazingly forbearing 
with men who had fought against him, usually accepting 
submission and restoring their estates. Wallace alone had 
suffered, and he was an outlaw. But now the King’s patience 
was exhausted. 

In 1307 the tide turned. Venturing over to Arran, and 
looking longingly across the sea at his own castle of Turn- 
berry in Carrick, Bruce sent a spy; if there seemed a chance 
for a surprise, the spy was to light a fire. The spy found no 
hope, and lit no fire. But Bruce and his comrades saw one, 
and crossed. For some time he was hunted up and down 
Galloway and Ayrshire, but every now and again, as at 
Loch Trool and Loudon Hill, he turned on his pursuers 
and routed them; and each victory brought him fresh fol¬ 
lowers. At the English Court men ridiculed the outlaw as 
“ King Hobbe ”, but Edward knew better. He made ready 
once more to march into Scotland with an army, but died 
at Burgh-on-Sands, in sight of the hills where Bruce had 
struggled so manfully. 

Even had Edward lived, he could not have won in the end. 
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He might have beaten Bruce, but he could not have con¬ 
quered the Scottish nation and kept it down by force of 
arms. His plans, promising as they were at the outset, had 
failed, and his efforts to force them to success had only 
made failure more hopeless. He had wished to unite Eng¬ 
land and Scotland; all he had done was to divide them more 
deeply than they had ever been divided before. Under the 
sturdy blows of the “ Malleus Scotorum ” had been forged 
the tough steel of a nation’s character. 


CHAPTER 19 

EDWARD II (1307-1327) 

1. EARLY MISRULE 

Kings, like ordinary men, sometimes stand revealed by 
their favourite tastes. William I was a great hunter, “ loving 
the red deer as their father ”; Richard I enjoyed the struggle 
of a tournament; Henry VIII was a mighty wrestler and 
great at casting the bar; each of these tastes somewhat 
betrays the man; Elizabeth’s wardrobe illustrates her 
vanity, just as the love of “ sauntering ” tells us more than 
a little of Charles II, the leaden saints round the brim of 
the hat display Louis XI of France, and the homely leg of 
mutton and apple dumplings describe George III. Edward 
II also had his favourite amusements. He was fond of row¬ 
ing and driving, and proud of his skill in digging ditches 
and thatching roofs. And he loved also to play at “ cross 
and pile that is to say, tossing a coin and crying heads 
or tails. 

He was a weak man, placed in a situation which made the 
worst of his weakness. He did not carry on the work that 
his father had begun in the consolidation of England; still 
less could he complete the task which had proved too much 
for his father, namely, the conquest of Scotland. He was 
unlucky too in the men about him. Even Henry III, who 
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was no more apt as a ruler, had a great churchman and 
minister in Stephen Langton, and an illustrious rebel in 
Simon de IVIontfort. Edward II’s friends and foes were 
alike men of no value. 

Incapable of ruling himself or his realm, Edward trusted 
Edward’s the task to favourites. The friend of his boyhood, Piers 

favourites: ^ i i i . J ’ 

Gaveston Lraveston, had been much disliked by Edward I, and 
banished from the court. The young King at once recalled 
him, made him Earl of Cornwall, married him to his niece, 
and put him over the heads of all the nobility. Gaveston 
was naturally vain and empty, and the success turned his 
brain. He combined insolence and incapacity in all he did. 
His one talent appears to have lain in the bestowing of rude 
nicknames, which were appropriate enough to stick and 
pointed enough to sting. The nobles, assembled in Parlia¬ 
ment, agreed immediately that he must be banished; but 
though they drove him out they could not keep him out. 
A solemn assembly of the Great Council in 1310 appointed 

ordalners ** Lords Or darners ”, who were intended to take the govern - 
(1310) ment out of the King’s hands, and these officers did indeed 
produce a scheme of reform known as the Ordinances, 
which included the appointment of responsible Court 
officials, the summoning of Parliament, and, of course, the 
perpetual banishment of Gaveston. Edward II brought 
him back again for the third time in 1312, but this proved 
to be his end. He was besieged and captured at Scarborough, 
taken south into the midst of his enemies, the Earls of 
Death of Lancaster and Warwick, whom he had nicknamed the 
Gaveston << pj Q g >> anc i “ Black Dog of Arden ”, and beheaded by 

them on Blacklow Hill. 


2. EDWARD II AND SCOTLAND 

Bruce had seen enough of Edward I to realize how greatly 
Brace and he gained by his death. It was more glory, he declared, to 

win a foot of land from him than to wrest a kingdom from 
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his son. Once the old “ Hammer of the Scots ” was gone, 
his son, Edward II, was revealed as a feeble foe. He trusted 
to favourites, who proved no more capable than he was 
himself. His reign was broken by discontent, thriftless¬ 
ness, armed insurrections. While quarrels and jealousy 
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Step by step Bruce won his way. Aberdeen came into his 
hand; his brother Edward reduced Galloway to his 
obedience; the French king gave him secret aid; in 1310 
the clergy declared him — excommunicated man as he was 
- the lawful king of the land. One by one the castles in 
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Scotland were wrested from English hands. Lord James 
Douglas surprised Roxburgh; Randolph, Earl of Moray, 
captured Edinburgh by leading thirty daring men to climb 
the Castle Rock; but all the exploits were not left to the 
men-at-arms. A farmer named Binnock, engaging a body 
of countrymen to aid him, seized Linlithgow by driving 
a wagon of hay under the gateway, so that the portcullis 
could not be let down. 

By 1314 Stirling Castle alone held out, and Edward II 

Battle of with an army of 20,000 men marched north to relieve it. 

Bannock- £ ruce awa i te( i his coming near Stirling, and on 22nd June 

(1314) j rew U p hl s me n south of Stirling Castle on the ground 
between the Forth and its tributary the Bannock Burn. He 
had five thousand men, and his lieutenants were his brother 
Edward, Lord James Douglas, Walter the Steward, and 
Randolph, Earl of Moray, but he had also 10,000 camp 
followers and ** small-folk ” (poor land-holders who, though 
excellent fighting men, could not afford protective armour) 
whom he sent to a place of concealment in the rear. His 
army, true to the Scottish tradition, was essentially an 
infantry force, while the English army was strong in heavy 
cavalry to which the footmen were mere auxiliaries. 

On 23rd June the English came in sight. A body of 
cavalry under Clifford crossed the Bannock Burn, but \vas 
routed by Randolph, while the English van after crossing 
the burn retired in disorder. What happened then has been 
the subject of much controversy, but the main movements 
of the fight at least are clear. On the morning of the 24th, 
Bruce drew up his men in schiltrons (bands of spearmen 
arranged in hollow squares), which repeated charges of the 
English heavy cavalry failed to dislodge. Then a brilliant 
charge by his handful of light horse put the English archers 
out of action. Edward, because of the nature of the ground, 
could not bring his whole army into action, and the English 
were thrown into confusion by the awful havoc wrought by 
the Scottish spears. It was at this juncture that Bruce sent 
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orders to the hidden “ small-folk ” to advance. When the 


English saw this new “ army ” coming over the ridge of 
the Gillies’ Hill they were filled with consternation. King 
Edward fled from the field, leaving his army to the unhappy 
fate of a broken force in a hostile country. 

Bannockburn decided the question once for all. England 
could not conquer Scotland. But Edward II was too ob¬ 
stinate to yield. Henceforth the Scots held steadily the 
upper hand. Berwick was taken, and one raid after another 
devastated the English border. One expedition, led by 
Randolph, harried and burnt its way southward into York¬ 
shire; encountered there, at Mytton-on-Swale, by the Shire 
levy headed by a mass of clergy, the Scots made such a 
slaughter among the white surplices that the fight was 
known as the “ Chapter of Mytton ”. In 1322 there was a 
series of invasions and counter-invasions, and King Robert 
penetrated to Yorkshire, where he won a small victory at 
By land Abbey. At last, in 1323, a truce was made for thir¬ 
teen years; but Edward II persistently refused to recog¬ 
nize the independence of Scotland. 
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Robert Bruce’s reign ended in 1329. For Scotland it was 
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a memorable reign. Before its close he had obtained a 

Indepen- mastery over all his foes at home and abroad. He had 

Scotland established the alliance between Scotland and France 
decided was i eac j so much. He had freed Scotland from 

the foreign invader. He had united it as it had never been 
united before. All alike were ready to obey him. The 
barons, Norman in descent and hitherto half-Norman in 
feeling, had become good Scotsmen and good patriots. In 
the fire of national trouble there had been welded a nation, 
firm, self-reliant, confident, proud of its race and of its king. 


3. OVERTHROW OF EDWARD II 

In England the disaster of Bannockburn was turned to 
Thomas advantage by an ambitious noble. This was Thomas oj 
Lancaster Lancaster , son of Edmund Crouchback, the younger brother 

of Edward I. Thomas held from his father the earldoms 
of Lancaster, Leicester, Derby, and expected to succeed, 
through his wife, to the earldoms of Lincoln and Salisbury. 
His chief exploits up till now had been the destruction of 
Gaveston and his refusal to go north with Edward to Ban¬ 
nockburn, a piece of fortunate prudence which enabled him 
to push off all responsibility for that disaster on his cousin, 
the King. For a year or two he practically ruled the kingdom, 
till Edward grew restive under his control. As Lancaster’s 
chief allies were great men on the Welsh border, Hereford 
and the Mortimers, Edward sought to set up a party for 
himself in the west, and promoted a pair of new favourites, 
Edward’s the Despensers , father and son, to wealth and possessions. 
ravourkes V : This proved a prelude to more disturbance. The De- 
Despen- spensers were banished in 1321, but the King, showing 
sers some energy for once, collected an army, crushed the 
western nobles, and drove Lancaster in flight northward. 
The King’s friends turned him at Boroughbridge , where he 
strove to cross the Ure, scattered his men, and took him 
prisoner. His fate could not be doubtful. He was beheaded 
at Pontefract and a number of his adherents hanged or 
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imprisoned; among the prisoners was Roger Mortimer. 

Time was the only thing needed for a fresh outbreak 
against the King. His promises, indeed, sounded well. In 
1322 he and the Despensers repealed the Ordinances, and 
declared that affairs of interest to the realm were to be 
treated in Parliament, “ as hath heretofore been accustomed 
But, as “ heretofore accustomed ”, the feebleness of the 
King and the greediness of the Despensers soon supplied 
cause for a new plot. This time it was hatched in France, 
where Roger Mortimer had joined Queen Isabella, who had 
gone to France to pay homage. She brought over her 
son, and the conspirators removed to Hainault, the Queen 
refusing to return to England and openly discarding her 
marriage vows. In 1326 the plot was ripe. As soon as the 
conspirators landed, all that were discontented — and that 
was the greater part of England — joined them. The King 
meant to flee to Ireland, but dawdled aimlessly on the 
Welsh marches till he was captured with his friends, the 

i • _ ^ were hanged; the King was deposed 

and imprisoned. Soon afterwards he was murdered in 
Berkeley Castle. 


Edward II s catastrophe has nothing to redeem it* it 

a sordid tale of selfish violence and family ambition.’ Ye 

while the details are confusing, there are one or two poin 

which will become of importance later, and may therefo 
be noticed. (Note 26.) 

First, then, we observe the “ Favourite He is a mt 
raised up by favour of the king from a more or less insij 
mficant position, as a counterpoise to the power of the o 

« z ':l ™ s u *™ ° f » d , zz 

the “ fl™ ? eSP ? nSCrS - But h must also be th 

the favoume was also the king’s chief agent in carryir 

e government. Thus he was not only the recipient ( 

^vour, but the bestower of it also. To use a word of mm 

ore modern meaning, he was a sort of “ minister ” • v 

he differed from a true minister in that he hThis *p£ 
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solely by the king’s favour. The point of interest in Edward 
II’s day is that the old hereditary nobility, who naturally 
hated favourites as upstarts, and regarded the right of filling 
the king’s great offices as belonging to themselves, strove to 
control these appointments. In 1309, and again in 1322, the 
name of Parliament was invoked, and an attempt made to 
limit the king’s freedom of choice, but to no real purpose. 
The fact was that Parliament was still but a name, and had 
no effective power; it had ideas, but could not enforce 
them. 

CHAPTER 20 


THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 

Edward Ill’s reign began in 1327. He was, however, only 
fifteen years of age, and the real power lay in the hands of 
the Queen, Roger Mortimer, and the Council of barons. 
These had been united in the hostility to Edward II, but 
there agreement ended. The Council was soon shaken by 
quarrels between Mortimer and Henry of Lancaster (younger 
brother of Thomas). Each schemed against the other. 
Mortimer surprised a plot headed by Edward II’s half- 
brothers, the Earls of Norfolk and Kent, and punished the 
Earl of Kent with death. This piece of violence, added to 
over- the facts that the Government had been singularly unsuc- 
rVlortimer cessful in its dealings with Scotland, and that all were 

scandalized by the conduct of Mortimer with Queen Isa- 
Edward bella, turned everyone against him. Edward acted quickly 
111 power and decisively. He caused Mortimer to be seized and 

hanged, and, by imprisoning his mother, Isabella, he freed 
himself from leading strings. 

In Edward Ill’s reign the main thread of the time is not 
The far to seek. It is found at once in the war with France. 
H 7e d a r r? Plainly, however, the “ Hundred Years’ War ” — for so it 
ar is named — will lead far beyond the reign of Edward III. 
War did not indeed go on all the time from 1338 till 1453. 
There were truces now and again, and often long ones. 
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But, speaking generally, for a hundred years England and 
France were enemies. In following this extended period of 
history, which covers the reign of five English kings, it is 
convenient to fix in the mind some landmarks. 

The war may be divided into two periods of great suc¬ 
cess and two periods of failure; two huge waves of victory, 
each slipping away in its turn into a deep trough of defeat. 
The first wave covers the early part of Edward Ill’s reign. 
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THE TWO WAVES OF THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 


We have the Battles of Crecy and Poitiers, and the Treaty 
of Bretigny, in which the French king admitted the English 
claim to the south-west of France. This was followed by a 
time of decline in the latter part of Edward Ill’s reign, and 
of complete failure in Richard II’s, when a French force 
landed in Sussex. The second wave began to rise with 
Henry IV, and reached its crest with Henry V. He outdid 
the glory of Crecy and Poitiers by his victory at Agincourt; 
he married the King of France’s daughter, and was called 
is heir; his infant son Henry VI was crowned king of 
France in Paris. The summit of Henry V’s glory was marked by 
a treaty, the Treaty of Troyes, just as the Treaty of Bretigny 
had been the highest point of Edward Ill’s achievements. 

But then came the second period of failure. First, Joan 
of Arc, and then the breach with Burgundy shook English 
power. By degrees all was lost that had been won, till, in 
1453, nothing was left to England but Calais. 
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1. THE ENGLISH ARCHER 

The striking fact in the war is that over this long period 
the English won the great battles, and that in spite of being 
much weaker in numbers. Chroniclers’ numbers are not 
very trustworthy, but neither at Crecy, nor Poitiers, nor 
Agincourt were the French less than three to one; probably 
their advantage was still greater, yet in every case they were 
hopelessly beaten, and indeed, until the appearance of Joan 
of Arc, no pitched battle went against the English, with the 
one exception of Beauge. This superiority in the field was 
due to the English archer. 

Everyone knows his characteristics. He carried the long- 

T bowman ^ ow » a ^ ar S e an< ^ stiff weapon. He drew the cord to his ear 

instead of to the breast, as the shortbowman did. The shaft, 
thus driven, flew with amazing force; and so long as the 
archer was supplied with arrows, he could keep up a very 
rapid and accurate fire. 1 

Curiously enough, with all these merits, it was some time 
before the longbow was valued as it deserved; it is, further, 
probable that it was not even English in origin. Such 
captains as Richard I and Simon de Montfort placed more 
faith in their “ arbalestiers ” or crossbowmen, and most 
of the archers who did such execution at Falkirk were 
Welsh Welshmen. Giraldus Cambrensis, who was familiar with 
owmen Wales in Henry ITs reign, records the extraordinary powers 
of the South Wales archers. He himself saw at Aberga¬ 
venny the iron points of arrows piercing the massive oak 
door four inches thick, while one of the Norman knights 
received a shaft that struck through his mail shirt, his mail 

1 The archer usually carried twenty-four arrows in his quiver. On going into 
action he emptied his quiver, and thrust the arrows, point downwards, into 
the ground before him. The longbow was effective to about 180 yards, and arrows 
would carry to over 300 yards as an extreme range: in rapidity of fire it ex¬ 
ceeded any musket before the days of breech-loading. The difficulty with 
archers was to keep them supplied wfith arrows. It was common for them to 
be reduced to picking up the enemy’s missiles, or even tearing them out of the 
dead and returning them. 
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breeches, his leg, the wood of his saddle, and sunk deep into 
the horse’s flank. 

Whether the English copied the longbow from the Welsh 
or not, it is further clear that longbowmen could not of The 
themselves win battles. They shook the Scots at Falkirk, and the 
but, as we have seen, the cavalry took the credit of the vie- war 
tory; many thousands of archers were with Edward II at 
Bannockburn, yet the battle was completely lost. Moreover, 
even granting that archers were effective against the Scots, 
they might not be equally good against the French. The 
Scots fought on foot, mostly armed with spears or pikes, 
but the French main strength lay in their mounted men- 
at-arms, and since the battle of Hastings it had been a 
universal belief in Europe that no infantry could stand 
before a charge of this heavy-armed cavalry. It was not 
enough to have archers; the thing was to use them properly. 

The development of the art of war which was to give 
England such crushing victories in France, began in Scotland. Scotland 
There, on the death of Robert Bruce (who was succeeded by Disio - 8 
his five-year-old son, David II), Edward Balliol, a refugee in herlted 
England, determined to make a bid for power. He put him¬ 
self at the head of a band of nobles called the “ Disinherited ” 
and set sail for Scotland. At Dupplin he met the Scottish 
army. Balliol drew up his men in a formation of dismounted 
men-at-arms in the centre with blocks of archers on the 
wings. He won a complete victory and was actually crowned 
King of Scotland by the English and his adherents. The 
tactics which had given his handful of troops the victory 
over eleven times their number are the forecast of those to 
be employed by the English in the Hundred Years* War. 


2. THE CAUSES OF THE HUNDRED YEARS* WAR 

In the relations between England and Scotland we find 
throughout history, right up to the Union of the two Crowns, Franc* 
that France seized every opportunity to stir up trouble in Scotland 

( F 938 ) « 
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Scotland whenever she could injure England by so doing. 
Thus, after Dupplin Moor, Balliol, as King, did homage to 
Edward III for his kingdom. In 1333 Edward went to his 
help against the still rebellious Scots, and won the victory 
of Halidon Hill (1333). 1 But the Scots refused to submit, 
though they sent their boy king David I to France for 
safety. There Philip VI, the first of the Valois, warmly 
supported the Scots in their opposition to Edward, and 
thus the Scottish question was one of the causes of the 
great war between England and France. (Note 27.) 

But besides irritation with France over this policy, Edward 
had deeper causes for hostility. The English woollen trade 
had developed enormously, and depended almost entirely 
on the export of raw wool to the great Flemish towns. 
These towns were quarrelling with their overlord, the 
Count of Flanders, who, in his turn, was vassal to the King 
of France. Edward considered that if he could establish 
a claim to be himself King of France, he would gain con¬ 
trol of the wool towns. 

This question of the wool trade was connected with 
another. England traded extensively with Gascony, the sole 
fragment remaining to her of the Angevin Empire. The 
great wine trade between the two countries was very in¬ 
fluential. The French constantly threatened to absorb 
Gascony, in which case that trade would be cut off. In 
1333, while Edward was in Scotland, the King of France 
invaded Gascony, and this supplied Edward with the pre¬ 
text he needed to declare war. 

Once war had been decided, Edward looked about for 
advantages. He specially wished to enlist the help of the 
Flemings and with this in view, he brought forward his 
to the French throne. For if he were King of Fiance, 


1 This battle illustrates again the uselessness of the Scottish pikemen against 
arch ers. Edward was besieging Berwick. To relieve it the Scots had to beat his 
oo-vering army, and were therefore obliged to attack. Their columns, advancing 
up the hill, were so riddled with arrows that very few reached the English lines. 
And when at length they broke and fled, Edward’s mou nted men cut them to 
pieces in the retreat. 
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the Flemings, in fighting for him, would not be guilty of 
“ rebellion ” 

The claim itself to the throne was a poor one. The three 
sons of Philip IV 1 had reigned and died leaving no male 
heirs. Edward, through his mother Isabella, was Philip 
lV’s grandson. The throne, however, had been given to 
Philip IV’s nephew, Philip of Valois (Philip VI). The French 
argued that by the old custom of the Salian Franks (the 
so-called Salic Law) which governed the succession to the saiic 
French throne, no woman could succeed, and that therefore 
Edward’s claim through a woman was worthless. Edward 
refused to accept this argument. But by doing so he knocked 
the bottom out of his own case, for though the three brother 
kings had left no sons, they all had daughters, and one of 
these daughters had a son, Charles the Bad of Navarre. 

Thus, if the Salic law held, Philip of Valois was the rightful 
king; if it did not, Charles the Bad should be on the throne; 
either way Edward had no title. Moreover, having, in 1328, 
done homage to Philip for Gascony, he had tacitly admitted Edward 
Philip’s title, and barred his own. Legal reasoning, however, 
was of as little real value here as in Scotland in the days 
of Edward’s grandfather. Armed men were the only argu¬ 
ments that would command a hearing. 


bad title 
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. * T* 16 , * fataI thrce ”> L 0 '”® x > Pfcffip V. and Charles IV. Superstition 
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3. CRECY AND POITIERS 

War began in 1338, but the early years were singularly 
Outbreak unfruitful. No battles took place on land; Edward’s allies 
( 1338 ) died or left him. The one achievement was the naval battle 
siuys of Sluys where Philip tried to guard the Flemish coast, but 
( 1340 ) £^ war( ^’ s fl eet proved too strong for him. Even at sea we 
remark the supremacy of the archer, and the new English 
tactics. Edward used his ships just as he was in the habit 
of using his men: they were grouped in threes, archers on 
the flanking ships, and men-at-arms on the centre one. The 
archers shook the defence; the men-at-arms boarded and 
beat down what resistance remained. Save for the difference 
that the English made the attack instead of standing on the 
defensive, Sluys is on the water what all the battles of the 
time are on land. Sluys is important, too, because it gave 
the English command of the Channel. 

It was not till 1346 that a decisive battle was fought. 
Campaign Edward landed a force near Cherbourg to divert the French 
of Cr6cy £ rom ^ a ttack on Gascony. Beyond this object, however, 

his plans do not appear skilful. He loitered up the Seine, 
giving Paris ample time to put itself in a state of defence, 
and allowing the French to gather in great force on the 
northern bank of the river. He failed to surprise Rouen, 
and eventually, cutting loose from his base in Normandy, 
hazarded a flank march across the country to join the Flem- 
• ings. He gave the French the slip at Poissy, crossed the 
River Seine, and, marching now in desperate haste, covered 
Retreat sixty miles in four days, and drew near the Somme. To his 
Somme consternation the bridges were all broken, and the fords 
guarded. He moved down the river, getting into greater 
difficulties, for the river grew more and more difficult to 
cross. A French host was already at his heels, when a peasant 
betrayed to him the place of the very last ford on the river, 
Blanchetaque. By a moonlight march Edward crossed at 
low water — for the Somme there is tidal — and the rising 
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tide prevented immediate pursuit. For the moment he was 

safe: he had secured a retreat to Flanders. He now made 

up his mind to fight, should the French pursue him too 

closely. A suitable position was not far to seek. He found 

it between Crecy and Wadicourt. There he drew up his Battle of 

army in a formation consisting of blocks of dismounted men- o 346 ) 

at-arms flanked by archers. The French first sent forward 

their Genoese crossbowmen, whose bolts could not carry 

as far as the English longbowman’s arrows. The Genoese 

fell into confusion. The French mounted knights rode 

through them in an attempt to charge. They failed repeatedly, 

and by dusk the English lines, still holding firm, had won the 
dav. 1 

j 

The next morning revealed that the French had lost 1500 
knights alone; the common soldiers brought up the total 
to near ten times the number, while the English loss was 
little over a hundred; only two knights were killed. 

Crecy is generally reckoned among the decisive battles of 
the world. If completeness of victory is decisiveness, it victory 
deserves its place; it settled, too, the pretensions of the ° ,En8U8l ‘ 
feudal chivalry who had been so long the military bullies of 
Christendom. But so far as the campaign was concerned, 
it settled nothing. Edward marched north and starved out 
Calais, turning out many of the French inhabitants, and 
putting a large English colony in their place. The survivors no sc,lo¬ 
ot the French nobles went home to wonder at their over- war* 
throw, but not to learn from it. 

Ten years later the lesson was repeated. King John had 
replaced Philip on the French throne. Hostilities had 
languished owing to the plague of the Black Death, which 
had fallen on Europe in the meantime. In 1355 the war Renewal 
tiared up again, this time in the south. The Black Prince <i 3 S 5 , > ,l “ 
led a huge army eastward from Bordeaux, gathering plunder 


of Bohemia g^eto'thevicfor'uie'voune 1 ^ 0 ^" ? he ?? a,h ° f ,he blind Kin « 

•nd mono which h ‘ S * he “ *“*»“»* 

pressed, was left by his father to “ win^hi* «com! the >oung I nnce, when hard 

y mb lamer to win his spurs by his own valour. 
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March of on all sides. He repeated the raid the next year, this time 

Black r 


Prince striking northwards, and then reaching the Loire followed 
Bordeaux it westwards to the suburbs of Tours. Here he learnt that 

the French king had moved from Blois to cut off his retreat. 
So he withdrew, and making the best speed he could, 
Poitiers though laden with plunder, reached Poitiers. The two 
armies just missed falling in with each other on the march. 
The Black Prince slipped past, and John came up with him 
at Maupertuis, about seven miles to the south. 

The Black Prince had about 7000 men, of whom 2500 
were archers, the bulk of the remainder being men-at-arms 
with a few light troops; all were mounted. The French 
were about 20,000, but the levies just drawn from Poitiers 
were of poor quality. The English plight was so bad that on 
18th September the Prince offered to release his prisoners 
and make a seven years* truce; but the French refused 
these terms. So on the next day the English made ready 
to resume their retreat, or fight if need were. 

The French coming up in force, the Black Prince was 


English obliged to fight. He drew up his men behind hedges and 
pos ° n vineyards. The French cavalry repeatedly hurled themselves 
against this position. After a prolonged struggle it looked 
as if the English might be worn down by weight of numbers, 
but at the critical moment a small force dispatched by 
Edward under the Captal de Buch appeared on the flank. 
This was the signal for a general attack by the English. The 
French believed that the flank attack was made by a larger 
force than was really present, and gave way to panic. A 
Results of general rout ensued, and those who stayed to fight were 
° ers made prisoners; these included the King, his son Philip, 
twenty-six great lords, and close on nineteen hundred knights 
and persons of consequence. The capture of the King alone 
made the victory important. It was bound to lead to a 
Treaty oi satisfactory peace. The Treaty of Bretigny , in 1360, gave 
Bretigny £ ( j warc j a jj duchy of Aquitaine, the county of Ponthieu, 

and Calais in full sovereignty. John was also to pay a large 
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ransom. In return, Edward gave up all claim to the throne 
of France and to the Plantagenet dominions of Normandy, 
Maine, and Anjou. In a word, he gave up the shadow and 
grasped the substance. (Note 28.) 


4. THE FIRST PERIOD OF DECLINE 

The Treaty of Bretigny (1360) marks the crest of the first 
wave of English success in France. The results may be Result** 
summed up shortly under three heads. First, the acquisi¬ 
tion of Aquitaine in full sovereignty, that is to say, free 
from all claims of overlordship on the part of the French 
Crown. Secondly, the establishment of a close connection 
between England and the Flemish cities, which is marked 
by: (a) the appearance of England as a sea power, wielding 
a supremacy of the sea, at any rate on the Channel; (b) by 
the growth of a busy trade in wool and woollen goods; 
and (c) by the holding of Calais as a door through which 
help might be given the Flemings, or attacks made on 
France. Thirdly, the perfecting of a new method of fighting, 
in which the old feudal chivalry became of little use when 
opposed to a combination of archers and infantry. It is 
well to bear in mind that these results were of solid value. 

Edward Ill’s reign is sometimes described as being one of Gains* 
barren glory rather than of substantial gains: that is true f,^ ward 
in a sense only. Substantial gains were made: the fostering 
of the wool trade and a control of the chief markets for 
wool, the capturing of the wine trade of Gascony, the 
supremacy in the Narrow Seas, the invention of a system 
of invincible tactics, were all substantial additions to Eng¬ 
land’s power. As a nation she stood far higher in 1360 than 
in 1327. But the gains did not prove permanent, and so 
the glory became barren. Edward’s war policy had definite 
enough aims, and for the time attained them; it is only 
condemned by its failure to hold what it had won. (Note 29.) 

A period of decline followed. The barons of Aquitaine 
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rebelled against their English sovereign. In 1369 war began 
again — this time on different lines. Charles V, the Wise, 
had no intention of fighting great battles. His chief cap¬ 
tain was Du Guesclin, a wily warrior who refused to meet 
the English in open fight, but let them exhaust their strength 
in marching about the country. The French shut them¬ 
selves up in the fortresses and towns. One city, Limoges , 
stood a great siege, at which the Black Prince stained and 
tarnished the name he had won for himself. He had long 
been ill with a terrible disease, which had perhaps driven 
him to violence and ill-temper. When Limoges fell, he 
ordered a ruthless and horrible massacre of civilians, in¬ 
cluding women and children. Then, in 1372, the English 
met with a great naval defeat at the Battle of La Rochelle 
and lost command of the sea. It became impossible for 
them to fight in the south, and in 1375 a truce was signed 
which of all their conquests left to them only Calais in the 
north and Bordeaux and Bayonne in the south. 


5. CLOSE OF THE REIGN OF EDWARD III 


During the last part of his life Edward III had become 
J J I ^ ^ man. He was senile and was now entirely 

Edward’s . Q . . # J 

reign influenced by a bad woman, Alice Perrers. Against her, 
the King’s sons struggled in vain. The Black Prince tried 


^o?Black t0 * eac * a re ^ orm ^ n g party, but he was almost an invalid by 
wjceand now. He quarrelled with his brother John of Gaunt, who 
Gaunt went even further than he in his demands. 

In 1376 at what was called “ the good Parliament ”, the 


T1 pariia d Pnnce scored a brief triumph over his brother, but 

ment he was a dying man and hardly had Parliament separated 
than his life came to its premature end. He left a little son, 
Richard, as heir, but one whom he feared might suffer at 
the hands of the ambitious John of Gaunt. 

Death of Within a few months the feeble dishonoured old king 

Edward 

iii followed his son to the grave. Edward III died in 1377, 
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and it was said that Alice Perrers tore the rings from the 
dying man’s fingers before leaving him. 

The throne passed to the little son of the Black Prince, 
who became king as Richard II. 


CHAPTER 21 

RELIGION: WYCLIF AND THE LOLLARDS 

More than a hundred years before Martin Luther began 

his dispute with the Roman Church which ended in the E ari r 

Reformation, England had seen a churchman start on a £“ ven, “* 

very similar career. The story of John Wyclif and his fol- {hi 0 ™ to 

lowers, the Lollards, shows clearly that many people in Churc ** 

England were dissatisfied with the authority of the pope 

long before the time came when the nation broke away from 

the Roman authority, and the Church in England became 
National. 

The worst part of John s quarrel with the pope had been 
that it opened the door to interference and taxation from Disiika at 
Rome. This showed itself in Henry Ill’s reign, when that pap«cr 
king was flattered by the popes into making loans of money 
to help the papacy in its final struggle against the empire in 
the person of Frederick II and his descendants. England 
was regarded by the popes as a “ well of wealth from which 
they could draw unlimitedly ”. A very great deal of English 
land was in the hands of churchmen, and the popes strove 
continually to keep the churchmen under their own control, 
and cut them loose from the control of the State. For 
example, Pope Boniface VIII, in his bull, “ Clericis Laicos ”, 
directed the clergy to pay no taxes to King Edward I unless 
y his consent. Edward retaliated by outlawing the clergy 
w o refused to pay, and brought Boniface to withdraw, 
one the less, the independence of the clergy from the 

o poim for whic h the popes strove steadily, and 
hlch the State was sure to resent. 

(P 938) 
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In Edward Ill’s reign this anti-papal feeling became very 
strong. Men saw a great deal of money being sent to the 
papal court, and they did not think it right that they should 
pay it. Each priest and dignitary, including bishops, had, 
Agnates for example, on appointment to pay “ annates ** (that is 
to say, the first year’s income from his appointment) to the 
pope. They saw, too, a great many foreigners who were 
appointed by the pope holding rich livings, deaneries, and 
high posts in the Church, and they would have preferred 
that Englishmen should have these posts. They saw a few 
churchmen, each holding many livings, and perhaps never 
going near some of them, and they contrasted the fine 
clothes and crowds of servants of these men with the poverty 
of the parish priests. It seemed to them that these rich 
churchmen neglected their duty, and thought more of the 
good things of this world than it was right for them to do. 
“ God,” they said, “ gave His people to be pastured, not 
to be shaven and shorn.” 

The feeling of the time is reflected very strongly by 
tibaucer Chaucer, who, in the Prologue of his Canterbury Tales , hits 
and the ^ a jj the weak points of the churchmen. He describes 

the Prioress as dainty, frivolous, and amiable, wearing a 
brooch with the motto, “ Amor Vincit Omnia ”, and so 
soft-hearted that she would weep if she saw a mouse in a 
The trap; the Monk, “ full fat and in good poynt ”, who loved 
Monk hunting and gaudy apparel more than 

“ Upon a book in cloystre alway to poure, 

Or swynke (work) with his handes, and laboure 
As Austyn 1 bid 

the Friar, an “ easy man ” to give penance, beloved and 
familiar with womankind, and 


nco 


44 The beste beggere in his hous, 

For though a widowe hadde noght oo schoo (one shoe). 

So plesaunt was his In Principio y 

Yet wolde he have a ferthing or he wente 

1 Augustine’s rule, “ Lab or are est orare M . 
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the Summoner, who taught that “ purse was the Arch¬ 
deacon’s hell ”, but did not act up to his principles; the 
Pardoner, with wallet 

14 Bretful of pardouns come from Rome all hot, 

Who made the parsoun and the people his apes 

We must not think that all the churchmen in England were 
negligent or careless; there were many then — as there 
always had been — who were bent on doing their duty to 
the utmost. Witness Chaucer’s Poor Parson, who 

14 Waited after no pompe and reverence, 

But Christes lore and His apostles twelve 
He taughte, but first he folwede it himselve **. 

Unfortunately it was not, for the most part, these men who 
were in high places. Bishops and the greater men were 
mostly little known in the countryside; monks led retired 
and sometimes lazy lives in their monasteries, but no one 
saw them. More bitter feeling was aroused by the friars, 
for they were in daily contact with the people. 

That the friars, especially the Dominican and Franciscan 
Friars, should have become the object of dislike is at first 
sight curious, for these orders were the result of one of those 
periodical “ revivals ” in religion which aimed at bringing 
the Church into more intimate connection with the poor, 
and giving them practical help and teaching. Both orders 
began early in the thirteenth century. St. Dominic founded 
his — the Black Friars — to combat heresy and to strengthen 
faith. They were accordingly preachers and teachers; men 
of learning and zeal. St. Francis bade his followers show, by 
the example of a pure, simple, cheerful, and contented life 
and charitable acts, what the true followers of Christ should 
be. Hence his followers 1 — the Grey Friars — were to be 
like the Apostles, unlearned men, without property, living 
in poverty amongst the poor, healing the sick and succour¬ 
ing the wretched. For many years both Black Friars and 
Grey Friars did an enormous amount of good, the Fran- 

1 St. Francis had no wish to found an order. This was done after his death. 
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ciscans especially being real benefactors of the poor. Before 
long the Grey Friars also became in part, like the Domini¬ 
cans, a learned order, and for more than a century the Friars 
supplied Europe with most of its leaders of thought and 
learning, such as Thomas Aquinas and Roger Bacon. Then 
both sets of friars began to accumulate wealth, not for 
themselves, but for their orders. Thus they tended to leave 
the homes of the poor, going instead among the well-to-do, 
or to the universities, where they became great scholars, 
but no longer teachers of what they had first been sent to 
teach, the simple message of Christ. And those who re¬ 
mained scattered over the country' were disliked because, 
being an order founded by a papal decree, they were obedient 
only to the pope; they were not obliged to obey the English 
bishops; they often interfered between the parish priest 
and his flock; they intercepted a great deal of charity for 
their own order; and as there were occasional black sheep 
among them, as among all ranks of men, the orders got a 
bad name. Perhaps jealousy of their popularity and success 
will account for some of the abuse, but no doubt some of 


the complaints were well founded. 

All these things helped to rouse a feeling of hostility, and, 
The to make matters worse, the popes themselves had at this 
papacy t j me f a u en on ev il days. A pope who was a Frenchman 

decided to reside not in Rome, which was in a state of great 


The disorder owing to feuds between the nobles, but at Avignon 
jfv&non; in France; his successors followed his example, and so the 
byionish popes fell much into the power of the kings of France. 
0309 ^78) Englishmen hated France, with which they were carrying on 

a prolonged war, and included in their dislike popes who 
appeared to be French popes. And some of the Avignon 
popes were men of no exalted aims, more interested in the 
getting of money than they should have been. They strove 
to find rich posts for their friends; they reserved the right 
of appointing to all benefices left vacant by any appointment 
they made, a claim which enormously extended their patron- 
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age; and as the popes received “ annates ” or firstfruits from 
every benefice to which a churchman was preferred, they 
arranged their preferments so as to get as much in annates 
as they could; they often granted “ provisions ”, prefer¬ 
ments made in advance, before the holder of an office was 
dead. Incessant disputes about elections all led to appeals 
to the courts at Avignon, and much money was gathered 
over these suits. Clement VI, who particularly distinguished 
himself by gathering money in this way, remarked with a 
cynical laugh that none of his predecessors had known how 
to be popes. 

These usurpations of the popes did not go entirely un¬ 
checked. In 1351 the statute of Provisors was passed, which 

a ' 

rendered persons who accepted papal provisions liable to 
imprisonment. This was followed, in 1353, by the statute of 
Prcemunire , which forbade appeals 1 being made to foreign 
courts, and in 1393 the statute was repeated, in a more strict 
form, by mentioning that the getting of processes, excom¬ 
munications, and bulls from Rome 2 would incur the penalties 
of prcemunire, i.e. forfeiture of goods and imprisonment at the 
king’s pleasure. These acts were strong enough, but they 
were not often enforced. The truth was that generally pope 
and king could arrange to make and approve such appoint¬ 
ments as would suit them both. They had more to gain 
by being on good terms than by quarrelling. Now and 
again when the king was displeased, these statutes would 
be enforced; normally they were allowed to be idle. 

The latter part of Edward Ill’s reign was, as we see, one 
of those periods when king and pope were not friendly. 
Still worse days were in store for the papacy. In 1378 it had 
returned to Rome, but the pope who was chosen, Urban 
VI, proved so violent and insulting to his cardinals that he 
roused up much opposition. Finally the French cardinals 
declared Urban’s election invalid, and proceeded to elect 

1 J” I ? 1 ? ttcr ? °I which the cognizance properly belonged to the King’s court. 

1 Whither the popes had returned in 1378. 
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another Cardinal, who took the title of Clement VII, in 
1378. A year later Clement moved from Italy to Avignon, 
and Europe was immediately divided into two camps, one 
supporting the Roman pope, the other the Avignonese. 

* chfsm P 0pe denounced the other as a schismatic; it was not 
long before pious men, witnessing this indecent contest, 
began to think that the fault lay with the papacy itself. 
This opinion was strengthened by the increasing taxation 
which fell on the Church. If one pope and his papal 
court were a financial burden to Europe at the best of 
times, it was doubly a burden to have to support two. 
Each of the popes busied himself in declaring the other 
to be anti-Christ, and Europe felt that they were in all 
probability both right. 

Thus when seventy years of “ Babylonish captivity ” 
(such was the name given to the period during which the 
popes lived at Avignon) had ended, only to give place to 
the “ Great Schism ” and the scandal of two popes at once, 
it was certain that there w'ould be many led to criticize and 
condemn the papacy altogether; of this critical spirit 
Wyclif is the type. 

Wyclif was a Yorkshireman (born in 1320) who had gone 
Wyciif to Oxford, where he had become Master of Balliol College. 
He looked at matters from a historical point of view. The 
faults of the Church, he said, came in the main from its 
pursuit of wealth and power on earth; if it had remained 
true to the poverty and simplicity of the apostles none of the 
wyciif and abuses would have occurred. Thus he found nothing in the 
abuses Bible to justify the payments made to the pope, called annates 
and firstfruits, or to excuse the holding of more than one 
benefice at once (pluralities), or to defend the easy and care¬ 
less lives which were led alike by many churchmen and many 
friars. These opinions were popular. Wyclif was employed 
to draw up an answer disputing the pope’s demands for 
money, and he was used by John of Gaunt in his political 
schemes. {Note 31.) 
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Wyclif proved a ready weapon in John of Gaunt’s hand, 
and John of Gaunt sheltered him from the rage of the clerical 
party. When Wyclif was summoned to St. Paul’s to be 
tried for what he had written, the Duke stood beside him 
to defend him; when Courtenay, Bishop of London, de¬ 
clared that Wyclif was little better than a heretic, the Duke 
threatened to drag Courtenay from the church by the hair 
of his head. A riot began; the citizens of London rushed 
in to defend their bishop; and Wyclif nearly lost his life. 
Brawling and abuse would not mend matters. Wyclif him¬ 
self took no part in it. Indeed he had no sympathy with 
John of Gaunt, but as a scholar and reformer he tried to 
spread his ideas by practical means. He founded an order 
of preachers, “ the Poor Priests ”, to teach his ideas among 
the people. He also directly appealed to the people himself 
by his tracts, which he wrote, not in Latin, the language 
hitherto used for all religious discussion, but in homely, 
plain, forcible English, which all could understand. We 
shall find Luther also discarding Latin in favour of his 
native German when he too begins his quarrel with the 
Roman Church. Finally, Wyclif anticipated Luther by 
causing the whole Bible to be translated from the Latin 
into English, so that it should no longer be the property of 
scholars, but open to all to read for themselves, or aloud 
to their friends who were too ignorant to read. 

Some of this work might seem offensive at Rome, but it 
was applauded in England. Wyclif, however, could not rest 
here. From attacking the practice of the churchmen, he 
went on to search deeper. His teaching, in his phrase, 

Dominion is founded on grace ”, was taken to mean that 
it was lawful to withdraw obedience from those w T ho were 
sinful, and especially from the unworthy popes; and when 
he went still further and attacked the Roman doctrine of 
transubstantiation, he began to lose the support that had 
hitherto been given him. John of Gaunt hurried to Oxford 
to bid him be silent. The University itself, till then proud 
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of him, found itself forced to abandon him. The party of 
victory the friars, backed by the King and Archbishop Courtenay, 
clerical and aided by the pope, proved too strong. Wyclif had to 
party leave Oxford; but even so, though his opinions were de- 
Death of dared heretical, his enemies dared not make him a martyr. 
< 1384 ) He died peacefully in his parish at Lutterworth. 

Part of Wyclif’s work was before its time. The bulk of 
Englishmen agreed to blame the wealth and neglect of some 
churchmen, but they had no mind to cast off the Church. 
A reform in the government of the church was popular: 
a change in doctrine was not. We shall see even in Henry 
VIIFs day how slowly and unwillingly England changed 

its belief. 


CHAPTER 22 

THE BLACK DEATH AND SOCIAL CHANGES 

While Edward III had been waging war in France, great 
upheavals had taken place in England. To Edward and 
his warriors the war must have seemed of overwhelming 
importance, but looking back we can see that the great 
changes in social and religious life were equally interesting. 

The Norman Conquest left the class who cultivated the 
social land largely in the position of “ unfree ”. They were 
J8S8S« “ bound to the land ” (glebae ascripti) and had to give to 

their lords so many days’ work each week (“ week work ) 
and certain extra days’ work at the busy season of hay¬ 
making, harvest, and ploughing (“ boon work ”). Besides 
these they paid small “ dues ” of eggs, fowls, and so on. 
So long as these services and dues were paid, they mig t 
expect to remain in possession of the small plots of groun 
on the produce of which they lived, for although it was by 
no means clear that the law gave them any scanty . 
tenure, or would interfere at all between them and their 
masters, no lord would be tempted to drive off a well- 
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behaved villein, since to do so would be to lose his labour. 

As time went on, however, many of the villeins commuted commu- 
their services; that is to say, they had come to an arrange- service 
ment with their lords to pay money instead of service; for 
example, if a man’s labour was reckoned at twopence a day, 
he would pay sixpence a week if he had owed three days’ 
work, and further amounts for extra days. The plan was 
convenient for both parties: the villein got more time to 
work on his own plot of land; the lord got money with 
which he could hire labourers, and was saved the trouble 
of continually striving to compel unwilling or lazy villeins 
to do their work for him. 

This plan of “ commuting ” services for money was 
spreading gradually over the country, but it was not com¬ 
plete, when it was interrupted by a disaster. This was the 
Black Death, a fearful plague which ravaged our island The 
from 1348 to 1349. 1 At least one-third of the whole popu- Death 
lation perished. It is literally true that often the living (l34 *~ 4f> 
could scarce bury the dead. In the diocese of Norwich two- 
thirds of the parish clergy died: in a religious house at 
Heveringland prior and canons died to a man: of the sixty 
monks at St. Albans only thirteen survived. From what 
happened to the clergy we can judge the mortality of laymen. 

Indeed, high and low, rich and poor, town and country fell Fan in 
before the pestilence. The manor rolls, which record ?ion U, *~ 
changes among the tenants on an estate, show that often 
whole families were swept off, leaving none to inherit the 
land. 

It was in these rural districts that the effect was most felt. 

It is plain that labour would become very hard to get; and, 
further, since at the height of the plague men were so terri¬ 
fied that they left the harvest to rot ungathered in the fields, 
corn became scarce. This caused a rise in prices; and as 
prices rose, and labourers were few, we should be prepared 

, 1 ^. e "Black Death ” swept over all Europe, and was introduced probably 
from the East. It reached England from the Continent. 
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Wages rose sharply. 

This all hit the landowners hard. To begin with, many of 

ti^STh; their tenants were dead, some without leaving heirs; and 
lord, so they lost the payments for commuted service which these 
had owed. Further, they lost in another way. They had 
commuted services at the old rate of wages. They accepted, 
say, 2d. a day, since for 2d. they could hire a labourer who 
would do the villein’s work. But if wages doubled, the 2d. 
which represented a day’s labour would only hire half a 
day’s labour. And the rise was more than double. It was 
a common complaint that whereas a woman’s labour had 
cost ^d. a day, now it cost 2d. or 3d. Hence ruin stared the 
lord in the face if he had tc receive at the old rates and pay 
at the new ones. 

Something clearly had to be done; and as the landowners 

A pir?it^ Were stron S * n Parliament, we shall find their policy in 
ment tracing what Parliament did. The first idea was to check 
this rise in wages which seemed to them ruinous. No 
injustice was intended, because Parliament meant to check 
the rise in prices also; if prices remained the same, it was 
argued, there was no need for wages to rise. 

In the series of laws called the Statutes of Labourers, 1 
statute, of labourers were ordered to take the “ old ” rate of wages — 

Labourers , . . . 

that is to say, the rate current m 1347. It was one thing 
to make the order, and another to enforce it. The task 
proved too big. The authority of Parliament was not very 
active over all England at the best of times in the fourteenth 
century; but when, owing to the Black Death, all local 
courts were paralysed, laws were easily evaded. The rise 
in prices went on; and so long as prices did not fall, men 
could not live on the old wages. Yet the lords could not 
wages afford to see their estates left uncultivated: it were better 
to lose half than lose all; better to give higher w'ages than 


1 Issued by proclamation in 1349; enacted as . Statute in 1351; repeated 
with additional penalties in 1357 and 1360. 
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have no labourers. Thus many lords were tempted to hreak 
the very laws which were intended to protect them, by 
offering the higher wages which Parliament prohibited. 
Parliament truly showed no lack of vigour or courage in its 
opinions. It reinforced the Statute of Labourers by threats 
of imprisonment, branding with a hot iron, slavery, and 
even death. But even ferocious penalties will not make men 
obey impossible laws. If it was a choice between the cer¬ 
tainty of starvation and the chance of punishment, no one 
could doubt what the choice would be. 

Here the class interest of Parliament stood revealed. We 
may find a justification in theory for their action: it may be 
allowed that they meant no wrong. But when their remedy 
failed, the selfishness of the landowners — and the land¬ 
owners meant Parliament under another name — is be¬ 
trayed in the obstinate savageness which added penalty to 
penalty to drive men into suffering. England was on the 
threshold of the first great struggle between labour and 
capital: the struggle between “ we cannot ” and “ we will 
make you ”. 


In another respect the reign of Edward III was impor¬ 
tant in social history. It was a period during which the The 
great woollen industry rose to increased prosperity. England Sir 1 " 
had for long been exporting raw w'ool — indeed, she was iii ward 
the chief source of wool for all Europe. The great pastoral 
areas of Yorkshire and of the Cotswolds provided the Hocks 
for this raw material, which was exported to centres abroad, 
chiefly to Flanders, to be w’oven into cloth. The right to 
export wool was placed in the hands of a body called the 
merchants of the staple . 1 he King obtained an impor¬ 
tant part of his income from the tax of 6s. 8 d. levied on 

each sack of w’ool exported, and the revenue from this tax 
rose to £68,000 per annum. 


Edward III used this organization of the Staple as a 
weapon against his enemies. The Staple had its head¬ 
quarters in a town or towns nominated by the King. Edward 
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moved the Staple, first to Bruges when he wished to ally 
with the Flemings; then to England when the foreign war 
made Bruges unsuitable; finally to Calais, then an English 
possession. 

He also interested himself in other gains which England 
might obtain from his Flemish alliance. He brought over 
weavers to East Anglia 1 and revived the manufacture of 
cloth. This was the time when the city of Norwich became 
one of the largest and richest in the kingdom. Norfolk, 
indeed, specialized in one kind of cloth, called 44 Worsted ”, 
after a village of that name, a little place which to-day has 
only its great church to show what was its former pros¬ 
perity and importance. The industry thus revived was 
destined to grow continually until it became, as it has re¬ 
mained, one of the chief sources of English wealth. 

The weavers, moreover, worked on their own lines, 
breaking away from the guilds, which from this time began 
to decay. The cloth industry gradually centred round the 
' 4 clothier ”, who was a capitalist manufacturer buying wool, 
sending it to be 44 broken ” and 44 combed ”, then passing 
it on to a fresh set of workers to be spun, woven, and dyed. 
Thus he managed the whole production of the article, took 
all the risks, and received his due profit. 


CHAPTER 23 

RICHARD II (1377-1399) 

1. THE PEASANTS’ REVOLT 

Richard IT was twelve years old when he became King, 
but government lay in the hands of his uncle, John of 
Gaunt. 

The country was restless and unhappy. The Statute ol 

» Norfolk and Suffolk still bear many signs of this ancient connection with 
the Low Countries, in the houses with “ Dutch ” gables, sleep roofs, and so 
on. 
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Labourers had “ tried to put the clock back ”. The peasants 
found that they did not get a fair wage, nor could they move Agrarian 
from their homes to the towns to get work where wages 
were better. Some landlords now took to sheep-farming, 
instead of corn-growing, and labourers’ wages fell while 
unemployment increased. A Kentish priest John Ball John 
began to preach against the lords. {Note 30.) 

He taught, “ Things will never go right in England so 
long as there be villein and gentlemen; by what right are 
they whom we call lords greater than we?” 

This teaching was echoed in the rhyme that ran through 
England: 


»all 


a 


When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman?” 


Rebellion only waited for an occasion, and the King’s ad¬ 
visers gave it. They were at their wits’ end for money. In 
1377 a poll tax of carefully graduated amount had been 
taken. In 1380 the tax was repeated, but much less dis- poii t** 
tinction was now drawn between rich and poor. The 
wealthiest paid not more than a pound; even the poorest 
paid a shilling. As a shilling at the legal rates of wages repre¬ 
sented about a whole week’s wage, the oppressiveness of it 
may easily be understood. It caused the smouldering dis- The 
content to burst into flames. In 1381 risings took place in nl*Tu is ' 
East Anglia and in all the counties near London. The most <l38l) 
pressing danger came from the Kentishmen. Under their 
leader, \\at Tyler , they rolled on towards the capital, burning w a t 
manor houses and the court rolls, which held the record of Ty,er 
their serfdom, and hanging the lawyers “ for ”, as they said, 
not till these be dead would England enjoy its freedom 
again . The artisans of the city opened the gates. John of 
Gaunt, the young King’s uncle, who was practically ruler of 
the kingdom, was absent in the north, and the rioters pillaged 

his palace at the Savoy; they forced their way into 
the Tower, and murdered the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Treasurer, who had proposed the hated poll tax. Panic 
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.od til seized the Court > but Richard II, a boy of sixteen, 

rebels remained cool at a time when there was the utmost need of 

courage and coolness. He pacified the Essex rioters at 
Mile-End by granting them the freedom which they de¬ 
manded, and as a pledge caused royal banners to be de¬ 
livered to the men of each shire as a sign that they were no 
more serfs, and that they were pardoned for their rebellion. 
Content with this, many went home, “ but the great venom 
still remained behind ” in the ringleaders, Wat Tyler, 
and John Ball. Next day the King went to meet the Kentish- 
men at Smithfield. Their leader, Wat Tyler, rode up so 
near to the King that “ his horse’s head touched the croup 
of the King’s saddle ”, and began a dispute with the King’s 
attendants. Walworth, Mayor of London, thinking that he 
£ meant to attack the King, cut him down. The mob were 
bending their bows to shoot at the royal party when Richard 
rode forward alone and shouted to them: “ I will be your 

leader ’, and by fair words and promises got them to dis¬ 
perse quietly. 

This exhibition of opportune bravery w r as worthy of the 

* Revolt SOn ^ ac k Prince: unhappily the end was less credi¬ 

table. The promises were not kept. It is true that the King 

to°r«b^s bad ’ ^ promising freedom, promised more than he should 
broken have done. He was giving what was not his to give; grant¬ 
ing away the property of the landowners, for, as we have 
seen, the right to command the labour of serfs was property 
in the strictest sense of the word. Still, seeing that the King 
had saved the life of himself and his friends by his pledges, 
some effort should have been made to keep them. Un¬ 
luckily the continued rioting in the Eastern counties, the 
burnings, murders, and brutalities, made it difficult to 
pardon the rioters. So, the first crisis over, the King em¬ 
ployed force and put down the Peasants’ Revolt with great 
severity. 

Thus injustice had led to violence, as it often does, and 
neither party had gained. In few cases were the lords able 
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to force their serfs to pay services again; on the other hand, 
many rioters were hanged, and the rebels did not get the 
abolition of serfdom wffiich they had demanded. 

Since labour could not be obtained at the old rates, or 
services re-exacted without danger of violence and murder, 
it was necessary to pay the new rates, or to do with less 
labour. Some lords granted land on lease to tenants for a 
rent, giving them stock as well as land. Thus the tenant 
had to find the labour; the lord avoided the difficulty. 
Here we have the beginnings of the modern farmer, a per¬ 
son who stands between the labourer and the landowner. 
Others, however, met the difficulty in another way. There 
was a great demand at the time for wool, and English wool 
was then the best that could be had. So, many lords started 
sheep-farming instead of arable farming. It paid better, 
because less labour was needed. Many labourers were 
required for a large arable farm; but when it was laid down 
in grass one or two shepherds could tend all the sheep on it. 

Thus sheep-farming led to many men being out of em¬ 
ployment; and as under the old system the serfs’ small 
patches of land were often mixed up w ith the wide holdings 
of the landowner, now the latter came to wish to evict the 
serfs and take their land for sheep-farms. He enclosed also 
the “ waste ” or common land on which the serfs had pas¬ 
tured their cattle, and this, too, made it hard for the serfs 
to keep their holdings. Thus the landowners who had at 
first struggled to keep their serfs, ended by trying to drive 
them off altogether. No doubt great misery was often 
caused by this depopulation. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries Parliament tried to stop this process of enclosure 
for sheep-farms, but without much result. 

So in the end the effects of the Black Heath w r ere extra¬ 
ordinarily wdde. It changed the face of rural England. It 
broke up the old “ manorial system it prepared the way 
for modern conditions, under which land is let at a money 
rent: it did much to consolidate properties, and gave 
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thereby the chance for the trying of better methods of 
farming: and in the end it caused villeinage to disappear. 
It was not that the peasants won freedom immediately by 
their revolt, for in some cases the revolt made their chains 
tighter. Yet this was only for the time. By degrees the 
labour of villeins came to be no longer required; and the 
lords granted freedom easily since villeinage w r as no longer 
worth keeping. The boon to the peasants, however, was an 
inestimable one. Their prayer had been granted — “ Lord, 
Thou hast heard the desire of the poor: that the man of 
the earth be no more exalted against them ”, 

2. MISRULE OF RICHARD II 

Richard, as soon as he could, wished to throw off the 

wi&hSSl ? ontro1 of his uncle - His reign in one sense resolves itself 
Lancaster mto a stru SS le between the King and the new house of 

Lancaster. John of Gaunt, the third son of Edward III, was 
now the eldest surviving uncle of the King. He was also 
the most powerful. His first wife, Blanche of Lancaster, 
brought him the Duchy of Lancaster and the earldoms of 
Derby and Leicester. His son Henry married the great 
heiress Mary Bohun, and gained the Dukedom of Hereford. 

Richard s character makes him, personally, a fascinating 
character study. Golden-haired and handsome, he was extremely 
Richard attractive, but just as his father, the Black Prince, in the 
latter part of his life showed himself violent-tempered and 
cruel, so Richard, too, had a terrible streak of cruelty and 
violence in him, and this became worse after the death of 
his dearly loved wife, Anne of Bohemia. 

Richard soon showed himself determined to assert his 

•nd C 5ohn ^dependence against his uncle, and began to oppose him 
of Gaunt in every way. John of Gaunt had favoured Wyclif and the 
Lollards. Richard now persecuted them. He ordered 
Wyclif’s works to be destroyed, and issued an ordinance 
against the “ Poor Priests ”. The Peasants’ Revolt and its 
misfortunes were attributed to the misgovemment of Lan- 
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caster, and in 1386 he withdrew from England altogether, 
finding himself so unpopular with people and King. He 
went off to Spain where, through his mother, he considered 
he had a claim to the throne of Castile, and there he re¬ 
mained for a few years. His son Henry, however, took up 
his father’s policy of opposition and led the attack on Richard. 

Richard was extravagant, and the friends with whom he 
surrounded himself, especially de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, Richard’# 
and de Vere, Earl of Oxford, were unpopular. The Duke friends 
of Gloucester, the King’s youngest uncle, acted through 
Parliament and asked for a commission to regulate the 
expenses of the royal household. In 1386 Parliament went 
further and asked for the dismissal of Suffolk and Oxford. 

The King refused, and his friends took up arms in their own 
defence. They were led by de Vere, who was defeated at 
the battle of Radcot Bridge (1387). Now Henry of Derby, Radcot 
supported by Thorras, Duke of Gloucester, and by the Earls Brldee 
of Warwick and Arundel, called themselves the “ Lords The Lord* 
Appellant ”, because they appealed to Parliament to “ im- fi 386 ) ant 
peach ” the King’s friends. This meant that the accused 
were not tried by the law of the land in the law courts, but 
were tried by Parliament, which earned by its savagery the The 
name of “ Merciless At the session which followed, the Par r ua- ess 
King’s friends were condemned and executed, and the King olss) 
had to put himself entirely under the rule of the “ Appel¬ 
lants ”, (Note 32.) 


Whatever his feelings, Richard knew how to be patient. 

For three years he quietly accepted the position, and Thomas Richard’s 

of Gloucester acted practically as ruler of the kingdom. ™i r e sonal 

Then in 1389 Richard declared that he “ was of an age to 

manage the kingdom ”, and took power for himself. For 

eight years he ruled peacefully, and the country had some 

chance of settling down. Then trouble arose, and it came 

from Richard s foreign policy, which w'as based on peace 
with France. 

1 he 

The interminable war begun by Edward III still lingered war" ch 
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on. Disaster, indeed, had come to the English in France- 
Desolated by the Black Death, torn by the great Revolt of 
1389, England had no energy to spend on the foreign war. 
The French had recaptured Aquitaine, and all Gascony 
except Bordeaux and Bayonne. In 1377, the year of Richard’s 
accession, they had even crossed the Channel and raided 
England, penetrating into Sussex. Richard, when he began 
his personal rule, resolved on peace, and despite the clamour 
of his opponents he made a truce with France. Then, in 
1396, he decided to go further and, his first wife having 
died, he made a formal alliance with France and married 
the little French princess, Isabella. 

Gloucester and the war-party protested violently against 
the peace. Gloucester revived, too, the accusations of 
extravagance against the King and his court. Richard 
would not stand this revival of trouble. He struck, and 
struck hard. Gloucester was arrested, and hurried over to 
Calais, where soon after he died in prison (murdered, so 
men began to say); another former Lord Appellant, 
Arundel, was beheaded, and a third, Warwick, was banished. 
Richard now showed that he had never forgotten the in¬ 
juries done to him through the execution of his friends. He 
called a Parliament at Shrewsbury, packed with his sup¬ 
porters, which laid down that no restraint could legally be 
put on the King, and which gave the King the right to rule 
through a commission without summoning Parliament. He 

became thereby an absolute ruler. 

He soon showed what that rule would be. So arbitrary 
and violent did he become that some have thought he may 
have been insane. He taxed ruthlessly, raising quite illegal 
forced loans and imposing heavy fines, and he surrounded 
himself with hordes of retainers in livery and broke out into 
the wildest extravagance. The people began to suffer under 
his actions and to complain. 1 

1 Piers Plowman gives a most vivid account of the feeling and sufferings of the 
noor. and then- resentment against the King. 
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Finally, he made the fatal mistake which was to lose him 
his throne and his life. Henry, eldest son of Gaunt, now Attack »• 
Duke of Hereford, had quarrelled violently with the Duke "a"- 17 “ r 
of Norfolk in the King’s presence. Richard tyrannically cas,er 
banished both from the country (1398). The next year, old 
John of Gaunt died, and Richard at once declared all his 
vast possessions forfeit to the Crown. This was an offence 
against every owner of property, and it roused the nobles 
against the King. Henry was determined to resist this 
seizure of his inheritance. He saw his opportunity when Richard t. 
Richard went across to Ireland to put down disorder there. Ireland 
In his absence Henry landed in Yorkshire. Nobles flocked He nr> 
to meet him, notably the Percies of Northumberland whom Yorks.*. 
Richard had antagonized and banished from court. Richard 
on hearing the news tried to return at once, but he was 
detained by contrary winds, and when at length he landed 
in Wales, he found that his subjects had rallied round Henry 
while his own soldiers had deserted him. He surrendered 
to his cousin at Conway, and was taken to London. 

Probably Henry, when he first returned, meant to claim 

only his own estates, but the overwhelming support of all 

classes, and the universal discontent with Richard’s rule, 

showed him that he could go further. The King was in- Richard-. 

duced to abdicate, and from the Tower where he was im- uon‘ c “' 

prisoned he sent a paper of abdication to be presented to 
Parliament. 

When the document had been read, Henry stepped for¬ 
ward, and standing before the empty throne, put forward Henry 

his claim to the Crown. Parliament accepted that claim thl ims 
and he was hailed as King. crown 

A few months later Richard, who had been removed to 
Pontefract, died. No one knows how, but there can be 
little doubt that he was put to death. Henry gave him a 
splendid funeral, and later Henry Vgave him a beautiful tomb Death */ 
in Westminster Abbey. His fate was more tragic than that RlcbaFd 
of Edward II, his predecessor, for Richard had greater gifts. 
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RULERS OF ENGLAND 

Henry III (121G-1272) 

Edward I (1272-1307) 

Edward II (1307-1327) 

Edward III (1327-1377) 

Richard II (1377-1399) 

RULERS OF SCOTLAND 

Alexander II (1214-1249) 

Alexander III (1249-1286) 

Margaret (The Maid of Norway) (1280-1290) 
The First Interregnum (1290-1292) 

John (Balliol) (1292-1296) 

The Second Interregnum (1296-1306) 
Robert I (Bruce) (1306-1329) 

David II (1329-1371) 

Robert II (1371-1390) 

Robert III (1390-1406) 

IMPORTANT FOREIGN RULERS 

France: Philip II (1180-1223) 

Louis IX (1226-1270) 

Philip VI (1328-1350) 

John (1350-1364) 

Charles VI (1380-1422) 
Emperor: Frederick II (1215-1250) 


Note 22. —MISRULE OF HENRY III 

1. Daring Henry’s minority, Hubert de Burgh governed the kingdom, 
and ruled well, putting down disorder. 

2. When Henry came of age he chose bad advisers, notably Peter des 
Roches, and under the influence of Queen Eleanor of Provence, 
foreigners poured into the country. 
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3. Henry accepted the throne of Naples for one of his sons, and involved 
England in war in Naples, as the ally of the papacy. 

4. Against continued misrule, the barons protested, and in a meeting 
at Oxford drew up the Provisions of Oxford (1258). 

This set up a council of 15 to govern the realm, and this council 
was to consult with another 12, chosen by the barons, to redress 
grievances, and with yet another 12 to supervise finance. 

The meeting at Oxford was later called “ the Mad Parliament ** 
but it was really just a meeting of the chief barons, led by Simon de 
Montfort. 

5. The government by committee failed, and Simon headed open 
rebellion, which triumphed at Lewes. 


Note 23. — EDWARD I: THE GROWTH OF PARLIAMENT 

1. Early assemblies. 

(a) The Witan was an assembly dating back to tribal days, which 
advised the king. It was composed of the chief men in the king¬ 
dom. In early days it chose the person to succeed to the crown, 
e.g. the Witan offered the crown to Canute and to William the 
Conqueror. 

(b) William I used his '* council ” to advise him. This was a feudal 
assembly. 

2. Early use of representatives. 

(а) The Normans used representatives to give local information to 
officials, e.g. Domesday Book was based on information given 
by the priest, the reeve, and men from each vill. 

(б) Henry II used local representatives to give information in law¬ 
suits; the jury in civil and criminal cases. 

( c ) Henry II and Richard I used local representatives to assess 
property for taxation, e.g. the Saladin tithe and Richard's ransom, 
and the Assize of Arms. 

{d) The Church used representatives in its assemblies. 

3. Representative Assemblies. 

(a) Under John representatives had been called from the shires to a 
meeting at St Albans (1213). 

(b) During Henry Ill’s minority representatives of the shires had 
frequently been called to discuss grants of money. 

(c) Simon de Montfort in 1265 called an assembly of representatives 
consisting of 2 Knights from each shire, and 2 citizens from certain 
cities, and 2 burgesses from certain boroughs. Note that he only 
called representatives from towns which favoured his cause, and 
there were no representatives of the clergy. 
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SL^ 0< ? el P® r,iament - After various experiments, in 1296 

the fi f t m repr6SeIitative a ' ssemb ‘y "*kh has been con¬ 
sidered the first fully representative Parliament. To it came: 

(o) all barons, earls, bishops, and certain abbots summoned indi- 

vrduaily as tenants-in-chief. This is still the procedure in calling 
together the House of Lords. ° 

(h) The sheriffs were bidden to summon meetings in every shire to 
elect representatives (2 for each shire). The boroughs also 
chose representatives. 2 for each borough. 

(c) The clergy were represented by proctors chosen by diocesan 
assemblies of the clergy. 

Note that representatives of the shires sat together with the 
representatives of the merchants and of the lesser clergy. Hence 
we do not get our assembly divided into " estates ” as in France. 


Note 24. —EDWARD I AND THE ENGLISH LAW 

Edward’s legislation is of great importance. His land laws have 

regulated the basis of our land-owning system down to modern times. 

1. He checked or removed the feudal influence which led to the evil 
power of the barons. 

The statute Quia Employes (1290) stopped " sub-infeudation ”. 
That is to say, if land were bought, the purchaser became the vassal 
of the over-lord, and not of the person who had sold to him. 

2. He prevented land from passing into the control of the Church, or 
corporate bodies by Mortmain (1279) which prevented land passing 
to the Church in such a way that the lord would lose his feudal dues 
of marriage, wardship, and inheritance. Special leave had to be 
obtained for lands to go to the Church, though this was often granted. 

9. He checked the splitting up of the estates by De Donis (1285) which 
allowed a man to create an “ entail '* and pass on his property 
intact to his heir. 

4 . He checked the private courts of justice of the batons by Quo 
Warranto writs, which obliged a lord to produce documents proving 
his right to hold such courts. Most lords could not produce such 
documents. 


Non 26. — EDWARD I AND AN EARLY GREAT BRITAIN 
1. The Conquest of Wales. 

(a) LUwelyn of Wales had supported Simocn de Mont fort. In 1277 
Edward sent an expedition and defeated him, but took no severe 
measures. 

(fr) In 1282 Llewelyn joined his brother David in rebellion. Edward 
defeated him and conquered all North Wales. 
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(c) By the Statute of Rhuddlan (1284), Wales was divided into 
shires, and at the same time Edward made his own heir the first 
Prince of Wales. He left the Principality with its own speech, 
laws, and customs. 

t. The attempted conquest of Scotland. 

(а) Edward first tried to unite England and Scotland by marriage, 
but the death of the little Scottish Queen stopped this (1290). 

(б) The disputes over the Scottish succession decided by Edward 
in favour of Baltiol (1292). Edward insisted on recognition of his 
ovei lordship of Scotland, and he tried to force the Scots to come 
and fight for him in France (1294). 

(c) National feeling was roused against him, and Balliol allied w-ith 

France (1295). Edward defeated Balliol and declared Scotland 
annexed. 

(d) The Scots rose under William Wallace, and defeated Edward's 
troops at Stirling (1297), but Wallace was then defeated at Fal¬ 
kirk (1298). War continued till 1305 when Wallace was captured 
and executed. 

(e) Robert the Bruce now took Wallace's place as leader and was 
crowned King. Fresh revolts broke out. In 1307 Bruce won many 
victories, and Edward started from England to fight against him, 
but died on the way. 


Note 26. — MISRULE OF EDWARD II 

Due to the personal character of the King, and his rule by favourites. 

1- Edward was influenced first by Piers Gaveslon, and the nobles could 
not put up with his misrule. In 1310 the Council appointed a com¬ 
mittee, called the Lords Ordainers, to govern. Gaveston was exiled 
but returned, was captured, and executed (1312). 

2. Loss of Scotland. 

Edward II marched north, but his army was totally defeated at 

Bannockburn (1314) and Scotland regained her independence (Treaty 
of Northampton, 1328). ^ y 

J Thomas of Lancaster, uncle of the King, took advantage of the 

°™ r B^oockburn and headed a party against the King. 
Edward, to strengthen himself made friends with Lancaster’s enemies 

and beheaded him ***** at B ^hbrid g , 

The rule of the Dcspcnsers was unpopular, and the Queen and 
Mortimer plotted against the King in 1326. Edward was captured 
the Despensers executed, and Edward murdered. 

Note; The revolts against Edward are rather different from 
earlier revolts against the king, for they are aimed against the rule 
of “ favourite minister, and they show members of the royal family 
heading the revolt against the sovereign. * 


4. 
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Note £7. EDWARD III AND THE CAUSES OF THE HUNDRED 

YEARS’ WAR 

1. France took the side of Scotland in her struggle against England, 
and received David Bruce as a fugitive (1333). 

2. Economic causes: 

ww — in wool with Flanders, and the Flemish towns 

were in revolt against their over-lord the King of France. Edward 
wished to draw closer to the Flemings. 

(6) England carried on a great trade in wine with Gascony, and the 

French frequently threatened to absorb Gascony and so cut off 
this trade. 

3. Edward was involved in perpetual disputes as to the performance 
of homage to the French king for Gascony. 

4. After war began, Edward wished to give the Flemings a good excuse 
for fighting against France, so he brought forward his claim to the 
throne of France, and the Flemings could claim to be fighting on 
behalf of their rightful overlord. 


Note 28. — DEVELOPMENT OF THE ART OF WAR 

1. The English archers used the longbow (originally Welsh). Proved 
effective at Falkirk (1298). At Dupplin Moor (1332) the Scots put 
men-at-arms in the centre, and archers on the flanks. 

2. At Cr£cy (1346) Edward III used blocks of men-at-arms with archers 

pushed forward in between, so as to shoot at the flanks of advancing 
forces. 

3- At Poitiers (1356) the Black Prince used archers as a screen, and 
men-at-arms behind. A small force then attacked the French flanks. 

4. The French invariably attacked in successive " waves ", and were 
shot down by the archers. They never tried a flank attack. Feudal 
armies as a rule attempted no manoeuvres. 

5. The English successes were due to their use of a combined force of 
archers and men-at-arms, but again this force stood on the defensive, 
and except at Poitiers no effort was made at flank-movements. 
The important point was that the English men-at-arms fought on 
foot. 

Note 29. —CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF THE ENGLISH POWER 

IN FRANCE 

1. After Treaty of Bretigny, 1360, the English lost vigour. The King 
was senile, the Black Prince an invalid, and his brothers quarrelsome 
and incompetent. After the death of Edward III there were per¬ 
petual struggles by war factions in England. 
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2. On the other hand, the French leaders were stronger and more 

energetic, and the King, Charles V, proved one of the ablest of the 

French kings. The French became more united in their desire to 
drive out the invaders. 

3. The English lost command of the sea, and thus the French could 
harry the English garrisons, especially in Gascony. 


NOTH SO. —THE PEASANTS’ REVOLT 

Causes: 

1. The Black Death (1347) had caused a great decline in the number 
of labourers. The lords tried to check the rise in wages which followed. 
Statute of Labourers (1349) fixed wages at the rate current in 1347. 

2. As the price of labour rose, the lords tried to go back to the per¬ 

formance of services as rent, instead of allowing “ commutation " 
i.e. payment of rent in money. * 

3. Farmers took to raising sheep instead of growing corn and thus 
threw men out of work, but the unemployed could not get adequate 
wages owing to the Statute of Labourers. 

4. The poll-tax of 1380 was very heavy, and pressed most upon the 
very poor with large families. 


Note 81. — WYCLIF AND THE ANTI-PAPAL MOVEMENT 

1. England had always stood out against papal pretentions. William I 
only allowed papal decrees to be confirmed subject to his consent. 

Edward I had forced the clergy to pay taxes, and defied the pope 
by outlawing those who refused to pay. 

Under Edward III people objected to “ Annates ”, the payment 
of the first year s income of all benefices to Rome. 

2. The Friars had become intensely unpopular, for they were obedient 
only to the pope, not to the English bishops. 

3 ' Rnmf? 0 ? W “ in lU ‘ rt i PUte ' OWin S to the popes having fled from 
Rome to Avignon, and being under French influence, and in 1378 

came the Great Schism when two popes were elected 

The Council of Pisa (1404) tried to end the schism by declaring 
both popes illegally elected and choosing a third, but as neither of 
the others would resign his claim, matters were even worse 

appeals to the papal cTurt. ° £ P,amunirc (W«3) forbade 


preach PapaCy *** ol tte fnara 

(a) He denounced “ annates " and ” pluralities ” 
of more than one benefice. * 

(F 938 ) 


i.e. the holding 


9 
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<*>) He founded " Poor Priests " to go about and teach the people. 

(c) He encouraged the use of English, not Latin, in his tracts, and 
he translated the Bible into English. 

(d) Finally he went further and taught that " Dominion is founded 
on grace ", which meant obedience should not be given to a bad 
man, priest, pope, or king. 

6 . This caused the Crown to join the papacy in suppressing Wyclif’s 

teaching, and he fell into disgrace. 


Note 32. —MISRULE OF RICHARD II: FACTIONS DURING HIS 

REIGN 


1. First phase: 

(a) During the latter years of Edward III, his sons had struggled 
for supremacy; the Black Prince's party had been opposed by 
John of Gaunt’s party. 

(b) During Richard's minority, John of Gaunt was very powerful. 
Held Duchy of Lancaster, earldom and duchy of Leicester, and 
his son held dukedom of Hereford. 

Gaunt favoured Wyclif, and supported him in his reforms. 

Richard II opposed Wyclif, and persecuted the Lollards. 

Gaunt was blamed for the Peasants’ Revolt, and withdrew to 
Spain, where he claimed the throne of Castile. 

(c) Henry, Gaunt's eldest son, Earl of Derby (later Duke of Here¬ 
ford) then joined the opposition party. After 1386 Richard’s 
extravagance and misgovernment made him unpopular. Derby 
joined with Thomas, Duke of Gloucester and their party, the 
Lords Appellant , overthrew the King's friends and forced him to 
accept their domination. Richard’s friends, de Vere and de la 
Pole, executed by the Merciless Parliament (1388). [Compare 
with Edward II who in the same way was forced to accept the 
Lords Ordainers.] 

2. Second phase. In 1389 Richard asserted himself and dismissed the 
Lords Appellant. He governed peaceably, and apparently success¬ 
fully, for eight years. 

8. Third phase. Richard, who had great ability and originality, 
wished now to end the long hostility to France. He made an alliance 
with the French king, and married the French king's daughter 
Isabella. Gloucester headed the party which wanted war. Richard 
attacked and overthrew his enemies; Gloucester died in prison and 
the other opposing lords were executed or banished. [Compare with 
Edward II who overthrew the Lords Ordainers.] 

4 . Last phase. Richard now acted as a despot and became universally 
detested. His rule was in great contrast with his earlier better 
government, and his violence and rage grew upon him. 

He first banished Henry of Derby (now Duke of Hereford) and at 
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Gaunt’s death he seized all his territories which should have passed 
to Henry as elder son. Henry came to England and deposed Richard, 
who died in prison. [Compare Edward II who after his triumph 
ruled so badly, was deposed, and murdered in Berkeley Castle.] 
Note: Richard believed in " divine right ” of kings, and ruled 
as a despot, and was overthrown not by popular rebellion, but by 
action of his cousin who was supported by the nobility and the 
Church. 
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England; Deposition of Kichar 




EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD THREE 

( 1216 - 1399 ) 


1. In what circumstances did the friars come to England? What 

did they do there, and with what results? (LGS 1928) 

2. Sketch the character and career of Simon de Montfort. 

(LGS 1923) 

3. Trace the development of Parliament down to the death of 

Edward I. (LGS 1936) 

4. Give an account of the relations between England and Scotland 

in the reign of Edward I and Edward II. (NUJB 1938) 

6. Describe the growth of English commerce, and the importance of 
the merchant class in the period 1350-1422. (NUJB 1938) 

6. Describe the career and show the importance in English history 

of Simon de Montfort. (LGS 1935) 

7. Explain the causes of the 100 Years' War and show how England 

was aflected by it during its course. (LGS 1935) 

8. What were the causes and what were the results of the Peasants’ 

Revolt of 1381? (LGS 1937) 

9. Describe the main features of English town life in the fifteenth 

century. (LGS 1937) 


10. Give an account of the work of the monasteries in England during 

the Middle Ages. (NUJB 1937) 

11. What were the results of the Black Death? (NUJB 1935) 

12. Describe briefly each of the following episodes and point out the 
connection between them: the Black Death, the Statute of Labourers, 
and the Peasants' Revolt. 


13. Account for the initial success and subsequent failure of the 
Lollard movement in England. (LGS 1923) 



PERIOD FOUR 


THE MISFORTUNES OF THE MONARCHY — 

LANCASTER AND YORK 

1399-1485 


CHAPTER 24 

THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER 

1. HENRY IV (1399-1413) 

The accession of Henry IV is usually dwelt on as a land¬ 
mark in our constitutional history. It is said that Ricnard 

was deposed as a tyrant. Henry IV accepted the throne as 
being the choice of Parliament. 

Yet Henry based his claim on his descent “ from the 

good lord King Henry the Third ”, though his claim was 

very weak. He never stated plainly whether he based it on 

the idea that the rival claimant traced descent through a 

woman. If that were so — and we know English law never 

denied descent through a woman, Henry II having been 

King through his mother’s claim - Henry might say he was 

the nearest male claiming descent through males. But in claim * 

the accepted view, the heir was Roger Mortimer, who was Mor,1 “* r 

descended through his mother from the second son of 

Edward III, whereas Henry was descended from the third 

son. Roger had been recognized by Richard II as his heir 

but he was killed in Ireland in 1398, and the claims of his 

little son, Edmund, were disregarded by Henry, though 

ater this Mortimer claim triumphed under the Yorkist 
kings. 

For, though it is important to remember that Henry TV’s 
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title was mainly Parliamentary, yet in essence the struggle 
was one between one family and another, it was a dynastic 

Re aeiin"I contest - This fact is at once plain when we recollect that 
Henry from 1399 to 1407 Henry IV was never free from rebellion. 


Edward III (d.1377) 



Edward, the Black 
Prince (d. 1376) 


Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence (d. 1368) 


Richard II 
(1377-99) 


Edmund, Duke of 
York (d. 1402) 


Philippa 
(d. 1381) 


Edmund 

Mortimer, Earl of 
March (d. 1381) 


Roger Mortimer, 
Earl of March (d. 1398) 


Edmund 
Mortimer 
(d. 1409) 


Owen Glendower's 
daughter 


Edmund Mortimer, 
Earl of March (d. 1425) 


Anne Mortimer = Richard, Earl 

of Cambridge 


Yorkists 


(d. 1415) 


The first rising was planned before Richard’s death by his 
Continu- half-brothers, the Hollands, Earls of Kent and Huntingdon, 

ance of the , . , _r . . 7 

struggle, who plotted to seize Henry as he was keeping Christmas at 
viands’ Windsor and liberate Richard II from Pontefract. Henry 
got news of their design, and fled to London. The plotters 
scattered to raise their retainers, but were all captured. No 
trial was given them; all were beheaded: and, to prevent 
any further rebellions with the same object, Henry caused 
Death of Richard’s dead body to be brought to London and displayed 

Richard II. /xt \ ° r j 

there. (Note 33.) 

Yet this did not end Henry’s troubles — indeed, it only 
raised up fresh ones. Richard being dead, the Mortimers 
claimed to be the rightful heirs, and Edmund Mortimer’s 
relations set to work to try to obtain the throne for him. 

An ally was found in North Wales, where Richard had 

ciendower man y adherents. Owen Glendower , a Welsh noble had been 
of Wales engaged in local warfare. Now he broke into rebellion 
against Henry. The new King led an expedition into Wales, 
which was a total failure, and he withdrew, leaving Henry 
Percy, known as Hotspur, to carry on the campaign. 
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The Percies were allied by marriage to the Mortimers, The 
and they were now rendered discontented by the results of Percie9 
a Scottish war. 

Henry, perhaps anxious to divert attention from home 
affairs, planned an expedition against the Scots. It achieved scot, 
nothing, and, in revenge, the Scots, in 1402, invaded Eng- £$£,» 
land. The task of meeting this invasion fell to the Percies, (,4W) 
lords of Northumberland, and one of the wealthiest and 
most powerful families in England. Harry Hotspur, son Eneitsh 
of the Earl, was a dashing soldier, and he totally defeated Ho£i7d“n 
the Scots at Homildon Hill, taking many prisoners. The HUI 
Percies meant to make money by the ransom of their 
prisoners, but now Henry forbade this. Furious at thus 
losing the reward of their victory, the Percies decided not to 
fight Glendower and the Mortimers, but to join them. 

The result was the formation of a grand alliance against 
Henry. The Percies headed it; their prisoner, the Earl of The 
Douglas, brought in a troop of Scots ; Mortimer, an uncle of disco" 
the young claimant, and Owen Glendower, joined against the join"' 1 anrt 
common enemy; the alliance was cemented, as usual, by Glendow " 
a marriage. Mortimer married Owen’s daughter. Their 
purpose was thus stated by Mortimer, “ to restore to King 
Richard the crown if he be alive; and if not, my honoured 
nephew who is right heir to the crown of England ”. 

The issue was fought out at Shrewsbury, the sternest 
battle seen in England since the days of Hastings. Seven B .«i, 
thousand men fell; Hotspur was killed making a last des- burT s ' 
perate charge. Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester, was .““V*' 
beheaded two days later. Henry triumphed; the con- ,heKing 
spiracy was shattered; the Earl of Northumberland sub¬ 
mitted to the King, and Henry treated him with more 
generosity than he deserved. He remembered his old 
friendship, and forgot his treason: in six months he set 
his trusty Mattathias ” free, and gave back his lands. 

7 tariff 7 M fathias ” made an ill use of this clemency, 
n J e em barked on another conspiracy with Mow- 

( F 938 ) 
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Renewed bray, Earl of Nottingham, and Scrope, Archbishop of York. 
Kwthiim^ Eight thousand men gathered in Yorkshire, and Scrope put 
Mowbray* forth a series of accusations against the King, holding him 
scrope, guilty of winning the Crown by treachery, conniving at 
(1405) pj c j larc j’ s murc ier, putting men to death without trial, and 
ruining his subjects by illegal taxation. There was enough 
truth in these charges to make them intolerable, even if 
Scrope and his comrades were not actually plotting to 
s«p^>res- dethrone Henry. The rebels dispersed in the belief that 
*r«voit the leaders on both sides had come to terms. Nottingham 
and the Archbishop were seized and beheaded. To put an 
Archbishop to death for treason was a strong step. Men 
darkly hinted that Henry’s subsequent illness was but the 


judgment of heaven on his impiety. 

In this same year Henry, besides internal plots, had to 
French face invasion. The French planned to combine with Owen 
combine Glendower, and send a fleet against England. In addition 
they stirred up trouble from Scotland. The King, Robert 
III, now decided to send his son and heir, James, to France. 
The young prince was captured at sea by Henry’s ships, 
James of and taken prisoner to London. With this hostage in his 
a pSsoner hand, Henry had nothing to fear, and James was actually 

destined to remain a prisoner for nearly twenty years. 

The final flare up came three years later when Northum¬ 
berland, “ the trusty earl ”, escaped. He had been too 
prudent to be at Shrewsbury, and too cautious to venture, 
like Scrope, into the enemy’s clutches. For a time he made 
the round of Henry’s foes, visiting Scotland, Wales, 
Flanders, and France. At length he threw away prudence, 
Battle of and tried one more stroke in Yorkshire. Sir Thomas Rokeby, 
^“"moo?. with the local levies, met him at Bramham Moor. His force 
Northum- was routed, and he was killed on the field. And with this 
**( 140 * 8 ) fight Henry’s troubles came practically to an end. 

So the first act in the drama of Lancaster and York the 
Hundred Years’ Civil War — occupied the reign of Richard 
II. It ended with the overthrow of the eldest line by the 
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line of Lancaster. The second act ended at Bramham 
Moor: it displays a struggle against the usurping Lancas¬ 
trian carried on by an ambitious family which made a cats- 
paw of the Mortimer title; and it closed with the triumph 
of the Lancastrian. But it is impossible not to recognize 
the true features of the Wars of the Roses proper, revealed 
in this reign. We have rebellion, treachery, murder, be¬ 
heading without trial; we have the great northern house 
of Percy, playing the part afterwards played by the great 
northern house of Neville, first raising a king to power, 
then trying to control him, and finally destroying itself in 
the attempt to overthrow him. And, most significant of all, 
we have the ready appeal to arms in order to back a quarrel: 
we have “ livery ” and the “ retainer ”. 

The “ retainer ” is sometimes described as being 
“ feudal”. This, strictly speaking, he was not. The essence 
of feudalism is the giving of service on condition of holding 
land. The retainer was bound to his lord, not by tenure 
of land, but by wages. He was not born a retainer; he chose 
to become one. He accepted service at his master’s hands, 
and wore his badge, his “ livery ”. Retainers were, in fact, 
the substitute for a regular army. When a king wished to 
go to war he employed his nobles to bring men into the 
field: in old days they brought their feudal tenants: when 
feudalism decayed they brought their retainers. Unfortu¬ 
nately these men, who proved a blessing at Crecy and Agin- 
court, were a curse at home. u Retained ” by their masters 
after the war was over, they were employed in time of peace 
to pursue private quarrels at home, to overawe local tribunals, 
to terrify juries, to rob the barns and stables of an opponent, 
and even to defy the king. The disaster to the country lay 
in this, that the fighting power of the age rested neither in 
the class which formed the bulk of the nation, nor in the 
central government which had the interest of the nation at 

heart, but in the hands of a selfish class of nobles who cared 
for nothing but themselves. 


Victory 
of the 
house of 
Lancaster 
over the 
Percy- 
Mortimer 
alliance 
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Henry 
and the 
Church 

Persecu¬ 
tion of 
Lollards 

“ De 
Haeretico 
Combur- 
endo ** 


Parlia¬ 

ment 


Illness 
ind death 
of Henry 


While rebellion thus showed how insecure was his hold 
on the throne, Henry tried to make himself friends in other 
quarters. He specially wished for the support of the Church, 
and he tried to win it by persecuting the Lollards. Thus 
in 1401 Parliament passed a famous statute, “ De Haeretico 
Comburendo ”. By this statute, anyone who was convicted 
by the Church of heresy could be put to death by burning. 
Thus for the first time in England men and women could 
suffer death for their religious opinions, and some of the 
Lollards did so suffer. 

In another direction Henry showed his need for support. 
Parliament had given him the throne, and he had to realize 
his dependence. He dared not tax as Richard had done, 
without Parliament’s consent, and now he had to take 
another step. Hitherto money had been paid in return for 
promise of reform. Now Parliament drew up “ Petitions ” 
which w'ere later called Bills on the lines which they wished 
to see followed, and the King had to accept these in order 
to obtain the grants he needed. 

Shortly after the victory of Bramham Moor, which gave 
Henry victory over his enemies, he fell ill. Some said he 
had contracted leprosy, but whatever his illness, it made 
him live the life of an invalid. His son, Henry, Prince of 
Wales, was on bad terms with him. The Prince was leading 
a riotous and dissipated life, and at the same time longed 
to attain power. He is said to have urged his father to 
abdicate, but the King refused. Discord reigned between 
father and son, until in 1413, death ended Henry’s suffer¬ 


ings 


1 He is said to have been told by a soothsayer “ You will die in Jerusalem’ . 
He was taken ill at Westminster, and was carried to a room which was then, and 
still is, called “the Jerusalem chamber” after an early picture on its walls. 
Hearing the name of the room, he declared “ my time is come”, and did m 
fact die there. 
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2. HENRY V (1413-1422)—THE FRENCH WAR: 

SECOND PHASE 

Henry V became King in 1413. The wildness and dissi¬ 
pation of his youth now seemed to die down, though we 
may note that he remained aggressive and harsh. 

In spite of the burnings of Henry IV’s reign, the Lol¬ 
lards had continued to increase. Their leader was Sir John 
Oldcastle , a soldier who had fought well against the Welsh. 
He was arrested on Henry's orders and sentenced to be 
burnt. He escaped, and his followers rallied to him. A plot 
was formed by the Lollards to meet in St. Giles' fields, and 
seize the King. The plot was discovered, the gates of London 
were closed, and the rebellion put down. Oldcastle was 
captured and burnt. 

Now Henry prepared to embark on a new project for 
which he may have had various motives. He may have 
wanted to distract the nation from internal plots by foreign 
adventure; he may, out of his naturally energetic dis¬ 
position, have wished for war and adventure; he may have 
wanted to make the Lancastrian dynasty popular through 
conquest. In any case, he prepared to revive the French 
war, and he therefore revived the English claim to the 
throne of France. His own title was far weaker than that 
of Edward III, for if descent could be claimed through a 
woman, as the English urged, then the rightful heir was 
not Henry, but Edmund Mortimer. Henry, however, dis¬ 
regarded that and boldly claimed the French crown. He 
was encouraged to do so, and this must have been one of 
the chief causes of his action, by the state of France herself. 

At the very time when Henry IV had seized the crown, 
and had beaten the alliance of the Percies, Glendower, and 
the Scots, France was falling into ruin. The king, Charles 
VI, was mad: the parties of Burgundy and Orleans were 
quarrelling over the control of the kingdom. The Duke of 
Burgundy, whose chief dominions were in Flanders, was 
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Btrftondy strong in the north-east of France, and was supported by the 
Afsagnac towns and especially by the lower classes in Paris. The 

Orleanists or “ Armagnacs ” were the party of the nobles; 
their stronghold was south of the Loire. In 1407 the Bur¬ 
gundians murdered the Duke of Orleans, and from that 
time on the affairs of the country swayed about as first one 
party and then the other gained the mastery. Henry IV 
intrigued with both, finally inclining to the Armagnacs, 
and intending, as the price of his support, to win back the 
lost English provinces. How hopelessly distracted France 
was, is revealed when we read that an English army under 
Clarence landed in Normandy, and was able to march 
unchecked to Bordeaux. 

War flamed out in 1415. Both Commons and clergy gave 
Henry liberal grants of money. He prepared to sail. Yet 

•gainst ° n ver y eve departure, a conspiracy was dis- 

Henry covered. Richard , Earl of Cambridge , was now married to 

Anne, the heiress of the Mortimers. He himself was de¬ 
scended from the youngest son but one of Edward III. He 
and his wife united two claims, and their child would repre¬ 
sent the elder line as against the Lancastrians. Richard plotted 
wch^dof with Lord Scrope, a relative of the Archbishop whom Henry 

bri and ^ beheaded. Both were captured, and with the third 
scrope conspirator, Sir Thomas Grey, put to death. Richard of 
Cambridge died on the scaffold, but he left a son, who, as 
Richard of York , was in the future to rebel successfully 
against Henry’s own son, and whose family was to found 
a new royal dynasty. 

Henry set sail with some ten thousand men. He landed 
campaign in Normandy and besieged Harfleur . After a siege of five 
Agincourt weeks he took it, but at the cost of about a third of his force. 

Harfleur ^ was an un ^ m P ress ^ ve victory, since no attempt had been 
made to relieve the town; at this rate it would be long 
before France was conquered. With no very clear object, 
save perhaps an imitation of Edward Ill’s policy, Henry set 
off on a march from Harfleur along the coast to Calais. 
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Here, in the first period of the war, had the French taken 
advantage of their chances, he ought to have been beaten. 

The parties of Burgundy and Orleans had patched up a 
sort of peace, and, though the Burgundians gave only a 
lukewarm support, an army was gathering under the Con¬ 
stable D’Albret large enough to crush Henry if it could catch 
him. Henry was marching as fast as he could, keeping close Hemv» 
to the coast; he had even mounted his archers, but the to a the 
October of 1415 was wet, the roads heavy, and Henry had omme 
trouble in crossing the Somme. He had to go a long way 
up it before he could find a way across, every step taking 
him farther from Calais. This delay enabled the Constable 
to cross first, to get between the English and Calais, and 
to bar Henry’s path at Agincourt with 30,000 men (St. 
Crispin’s Day). 

The Battle of Agincourt bears a certain resemblance to 

Crecy and Poitiers rolled into one. The French fought on Battle or 

ground far too narrow for their numbers. They allowed (mEST** 

the enemy to shelter his weak point, his flanks, by woods; 

Henry had taken the additional precaution of making the 

archers supply themselves with long, sharp-pointed stakes 

which were to be stuck in the ground to check the French 

charges. The English waited two or three hours in their Position 

position at Agincourt and the French did not stir. They armies 

were close enough, however, for Henry to be able to compel 

an attack without losing the advantage of his position. He 

moved his whole line forward to within range and halted 

them: the archers fixed their stakes and began to ply the 

French with their arrows. Thus the French were forced to French 

attack. I heir heavily armed knights dismounted and tried attack 

to make their way across the muddy ground. They stuck 

fast, and the English archers shot into the helpless mass. 

Then the English charged, and the main body of the French English 

was cut down. The rear division broke and fled without SSSS?' 
waiting to be attacked. 

1 he battle went near to ruin France; there were 8000 of 
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Effects of the best blood in France lying dead on the field, among 
att e them the Constable, Anthony of Brabant (Burgundy’s 
brother), the Dukes of Bar and Alenin, with the lesser 
nobility round them in hundreds; and the Duke of Bourbon 
and Orleans, together with 1500 other knights, were prisoners. 
England has in the course of her history dealt France many 
staggering blows on the battlefield. Agincourt is perhaps 
the most striking of all, not only in the disparity of odds* 
but in the completeness of the wreckage. 

The blow fell heaviest on the Orleanists. The main share 
Ruin of of the dead was theirs, and they took the whole of the dis- 
nacs honour. Burgundy withdrew what lukewarm support he 
had hitherto given, and Henry was left to pursue his course 
siege of of conquest. Three years of sieges followed, in which the 
n most notable was that of Rouen , where the women and chil¬ 
dren turned out by the defenders from the hard-pressed 
town were callously and cruelly allowed to starve between 
the walls and Henry’s lines. In 1419 Pontoise fell, and there 
was nothing left to bar Henry’s march to Paris. 

So far Henry had profited by the military skill which had 
given him an unexpected triumph over one great French 
army, and the paralysing disunion between Burgundy and 
Orleans which had prevented the collecting of another; 
but hitherto neither faction had actively helped him. Bur¬ 
gundy had remained like Achilles sulking in his tent — a 
malevolent neutral. Now, however, a piece of supreme and 
wicked folly was to turn that neutrality into enmity. A 
meeting was arranged at Montereau between the Burgun- 
Murder dians and Armagnacs. John of Burgundy rashly crossed 
Duke of the barrier on the bridge that severed the two factions. In 
Burgundy t ^ e s ight G f his followers he was set on and stabbed by 

Burgun- Tannegui du Chatel, a violent Aurnagnac and friend of the 
dians^aiiy £) aU phi n> ft was a retort for the murder of Orleans in 1407. 

England g u t this treacherous murder threw the Burgundians into 
Treaty of the arms of the English. By the Treaty of Troyes , Katherine, 
Ti42o> the daughter of Charles VI, was pledged to Henry in 
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marriage, he was recognized as heir to the French throne 
to the exclusion of the Dauphin; Philip, the new Duke of 
Burgundy, engaged to support him. In the autumn of 1420 
Henry entered Paris in triumph with his bride. 

The Treaty of Troyes marks the high-water mark of 
English conquests in France. The English king had mar¬ 
ried the French king’s daughter, in June 1420, and was 
hailed as his heir. Indeed, everyone expected he would 
come to the throne. Two years passed, and the King of 
France was clearly failing in health. Had Henry lived 
another two months he would have been crowned in Paris. 
But just two months before the miserable Charles VI passed 
away, Henry himself fell ill, in August 1422, and while 
besieging Meaux died at the early age of thirty-five. 

3. HENRY VI (1422-1461) 

(i) THE FRENCH WAR —FINAL PHASE 

Henry V left a baby son, only nine months old, who was 
considered heir of both England and France. As Henry V 
lay dying he showed clearly enough in his last words what 
was the prop of the English power in France, and the means 
by which it might be shaken. “ I beg you all,” said he, “ to 
see that you have no quarrel with my fair brother of Bur¬ 
gundy, and above all to prevent from this my fair brother, 
Humphrey; for if that arrive, God help us.” The friend¬ 
ship of Burgundy was, indeed, the key of the situation. We 

must see on what this friendship was based, and how it 
was finally broken. 

One thing has been seen already; the spirit of revenge 
for the murder of Duke John. But we must note too the 
strengthening of foreign alliances by marriages. Just as 
Henry V had secured the help of the court party by his 
marriage with Katherine, so Bedford bound the young 
Duke of Burgundy to him by marrying his sister, Anne of 
Burgundy. The Burgundian alliance rested more on a family 
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bond between the chiefs than on affection between the sub¬ 
jects- Yet a doubter would scarcely take the side of the 
Armagnacs, for they had, so far, displayed no mark of 
political capacity. They had failed in everything they 
attempted. But were circumstances to change: were parties 
to stand out in their true light: were the prosperous traitors 
of Burgundians to lose their prosperity, and the unsuccessful 
patriots of Orleanists to happen on success: then, as if by 
magic, all would be changed. Each party would be revealed 
in its naked truth — Orleanist as patriot, Burgundian as 
traitor, and Englishman as a national enemy. 

This magic change came with the coming of the Maid of 
Joan of Orleans, commonly called Joan of Arc. 1 She was a peasant 
Maid of girl from Domremy on the borders of Lorraine, who 
(1429) believed that she had been called by angel voices to deliver 
her country, drive out the invader, and crown Charles VII 
at Rheims. She went to Court and persuaded the King to 
accept her help. Clad in armour, and riding at the head of 
her troops, by her simple faith and piety she restored the 
hopes of the French. Salisbury had formed the siege of 
Orleans , the last Armagnac stronghold on the Loire, and 
was pressing it hard. When the Maid appeared before the 
Her town, broke into the city, drove off the besiegers, and de- 
at Patay feated Talbot at Patay , it was as if the spell which had over- 

4 1429 ) “ 

cast French arms was broken. Heaven, hitherto averse, 
had taken pity on the French national cause. Not only was 
Relief of the relief of Orleans an immense military success, for it 
r eans assured to the Armagnacs a gateway into the northern 
territory, whence they could harass the English, but its 
moral effect was still greater. The Maid’s career was indeed 
short. She did see Charles VII crowned at Rheims in the 
Defeat of centre of the enemy’s country, but her army was beaten off 
capture from Paris. In 1430 she was captured at Compiegne, and 
and^death ^ next year burnt as a witch at Rouen. That piece^ of 

ferocity did not mend matters. She was dead, but the spirit 

1 Her right name is Jeanne d'Arc. 
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which she had aroused lived after her. “ Before her day, 
says the chronicler, “ two hundred English would drive five 
hundred French before them; but now two hundred French 
would beat four hundred English.” Perhaps it must not all 
be put down to the Maid. The fact is that the quality of 
the French soldiers was improving. The disobedient, Revir«i U 
clumsy, foolhardy, feudal array no longer came into the military 
field, for the best of reasons: most of it w'as dead. It was strengl 
replaced by professional soldiers who knew their work, 
officered by men who would not run needless risk. Re¬ 
peated disasters had at last taught the French not to hazard 
all on a pitched battle. And there was another cause at 
work. Sooner or later the curse of foreign invasion will weld 
a country into union. The burning of Joan of Arc did no 
good to the English cause. The soldier who looked on at the 
Maid’s martyrdom and uneasily muttered, “ We have 
burnt a saint ”, only voiced what many felt, that a curse had 
indeed come on the English cause. 

Joan of Arc had fought and died. The Armagnac cause 
was lifting its head. At the same time the union between Quarr®* 
England and Burgundy began to give way. Henry V had En^i^h 
rightly distrusted his “ fair brother ”, Humphrey of Glou- gumMa®® 
cester. Humphrey had already given great offence to the Hum- 
Duke of Burgundy by marrying Jacqueline of Hainault, a giou^ ° f 
vassal whose dominions Burgundy had expected to secure ce6fftr 
for himself. He even went so far as to lead an army into 
Hainault against the Burgundians. Still worse was to come. 

In 1432 Anne of Burgundy, Bedford’s wife, died. This of 
itself was a blow to the alliance, but Bedford made matters 
worse by marrying the sister of the Count of St. Pol. St. 

Pol lay on the borders between France and Burgundy; 
the Count was one of these waverers who took, now one 
side, now the other. Bedford wished to attach him to Eng¬ 
land, but he forgot that in doing so he would offend Bur¬ 
gundy. From that moment the Duke began to draw 7 off con&nm 
from the English side. A congress met at Arras in 1435, ( 1435 )“ 
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when the French offered to cede Normandy and Aquitaine 
in full sovereignty, if the English would abandon the claim 
on the throne. These terms — better than those which 
Edward took at Bretigny — were foolishly refused. Thereon 
Burgundy went over to the French; in the same year Bed¬ 
ford, whose ability alone had kept the English cause to¬ 
gether, died. From that time onward the English cause in 
France w r as a lost cause. 

The eighteen years from 1435 to 1453 form the last stage 
of the Hundred Years’ War, a period of English disaster. 
Step by step we w r ere beaten back. One small garrison after 
another was overcome. The year 1436 saw the French 
regain Paris; and, more ominous still, the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy besieged Calais. Though all w r ent wrong we showed 
a wonderful pertinacity in resisting. One noble after another, 
Warwick, York, Somerset, went to France and failed. One 
man had the courage to yield some in order to preserve the 
rest; William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, negotiated a truce, 
ceded Maine and Touraine, and arranged a marriage be¬ 
tween Henry VI and Margaret of Anjou. The peace proved 
acutely unpopular; it is true that the French would hardly 
have kept it long, but it was the English who broke it, 
within four years of its making. Their effort to revive the 
struggle proved disastrous, for the French king took Rouen 
(1449), defeated the English at Formigny , and captured all 
Normandy. Suffolk did not survive these disasters; he was 
impeached and banished, but his enemies did not mean to 
let him go. They waylaid his ship, seized him, and, using 
the gunwale of a boat as the block, caused his head to be 
hewed off (1450). 

The truth is, that, in 1450, England had fallen sick of the 
very disease from which France was recovering — madness 
in the head and paralysis in the members. For Charles VI 
we have Henry VI; for Burgundian and Armagnac, York 
and Lancaster; but the symptoms were the same. The 
court was surrounded by nobles all seeking their own 
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advantage; private feuds came before patriotism. Neither 
party had the energy to stave off further disaster in France, 
or the moral courage to withdraw. They could only be 
active in fault-finding. 

In 1453 Talbot led some six thousand men to drive off 
the French force besieging Chatillon on the Dordogne. His Taibot’t 

• (ittu C k 

command was not much less than Henry V’s at Agincourt, 
but he had men of different mettle against him. The French Defeat at 
withdrew to their entrenched camp, beat off Talbot’s ( 1453 ) 
charge, and eventually scattered his whole force in rout. 

Talbot himself was slain, “ very old and worn with years 
Gascony, the last remnant of the Angevin Empire, was 
taken by the French. With Talbot’s death a war which was 
also “ very old and worn with years ” came to an end. 

England had lost all her French territory. Nothing now 
remained to her of the Norman possessions and her later 
conquests except the Channel Islands and the port of 
Calais. (Note 34.) 

The close of the Hundred Years’ War marks an epoch in 
English history. We have seen two distinct stages of English close mi 
wars with France. The first belongs to the reigns of the the war 
Norman and Angevin kings, and was the natural result of 
English kings holding a double position, in being Dukes 
of Normandy and Aquitaine, Counts of Anjou and Maine. 

These wars were essentially feudal struggles between a feudal 
superior and turbulent feudal barons. The second stage is 
that of the Hundred Years’ War, in which both Edward III 
and Henry V asserted a claim to be Kings of France; one 
wrested from France the great duchy of Aquitaine in full 
sovereignty; the other actually won the crown for his son. 

T hese were not feudal, but national struggles. It was not 
the Duke of Normandy against the King of France, but 
England against France. The enterprise of English politics chang« 4 i 
was turned to conquest in France. France was regarded as policy®* 
the natural field of English expansion. After many ups and 
downs this policy failed and was abandoned. 
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(ii) THE WARS OF THE ROSES 

We must now turn to the development of affairs in Eng¬ 
land. For the first twenty-five years of his reign Henry VJ 
was chiefly guided by his uncles, and his cousins the Beau- 
forts. John, Duke of Bedford, was a wise and patriotic 
statesman, but the care of French affairs gave him no time 
to mend matters in England. This left the field clear to his 
brother, Gloucester — that “fair brother Humphrey” 
whom we have seen Henry V distrust. Gloucester was 

involved himself in bitter 

This Beaufort family was 
descended from John of Gaunt through Catherine Swyn- 

ford. 1 One of them, Henry Beaufort, became Bishop of 


Henry V 
Henry VI 


Winchester and Cardinal: others held, in succession, the 
title of Earl, and afterwards Duke, of Somerset. All were 
Lancastrians, as, indeed, was Humphrey of Gloucester, but 
the two parties were bitterly hostile, struggling for power in 
the Council of Regency; so far, there was no serious Yorkist 
party to cause the Lancastrian factions to unite. 

In 1445 Henry had married his French wife, Margaret of 

1 The Beauforts were bom before John married Catherine. They were made 
legitimate by a special Act of Parliament but debarred from succession to the 
throne. 
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Anjou. In 1447 Gloucester was imprisoned on a charge of 
treason, and died in prison; no doubt he was murdered. 
Since Henry VI had as yet no son, Richard , Duke of York , 
son of Richard of Cambridge, became heir to the throne. 
So far, York had shown no sign of disloyalty. For more 
than ten years he had held a command in France, and had 
made a reputation as a good soldier. The Beauforts, how¬ 
ever, grew jealous of him. He was removed from his com¬ 
mand, and sent into practical banishment as King’s Lieu¬ 
tenant in Ireland. Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, 
superseded him in Normandy (1448). 

Then came the hour of the last agony in France. The 
patched-up truce was foolishly broken. One defeat followed 
another: failure abroad was visited on the heads of un¬ 
popular ministers at home by a series of murders. In 1450 
both the Bishop of Chichester and Suffolk were put to death. 
In June Jack Cade , pretending that his name was Mortimer, 
led the Kentish men in rebellion, and occupied London, 
murdering, there, the Bishop of Salisbury and Lord Saye, 
the Treasurer. The idea that York was at the bottom of 
Cade’s rebellion was fostered when he came back suddenly 
from Ireland just as Somerset returned from Normandy. A 
Yorkist party grew in strength, posing as the friends of 
good government, and the opponents of the Beauforts and 
the Court party. York himself behaved with what may, con¬ 
sidering the spirit of his time, be called moderation. He did 
indeed collect an army in 1452, but he did not fight. When, 
in 1453, a son w^s born to Henry VI, thus displacing him 
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from being heir to the Crown, he gave his allegiance to the 
new prince. In the next year, when King Henry went mad 
and York was chosen regent, he made no attempt to seize 
the throne. It was not till the King’s recovery brought with 
it the return to power of his deadly enemy, Somerset, that 
York actually took the field. He could not do anything York 

else; had he submitted, his fate would probably have been '££1 
the block. 
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TABLE OF THE NEVILLE FAMILY 

Observe the violent deaths, and especially the misfortunes of the Clarence descendants 
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LANCASTER AND YORK 


The Wars of the Roses proper, beginning in 1455, fall into 

<Hvisio S noi f ° Ur subdivisions - The first was a struggle for the regency, 
the <X?he and ended tbe triumph of York over Somerset at St. 

Roses Albans. The second period began in 1459 with the attempt 

of Queen Margaret to overthrow the Yorkists, and ended 
with the accession of Edward IV, the Yorkist triumph at 
Towton (1461), and the beating down of the Lancastrian 
resistance in the north. The third W'as marked by the effort 
of the Nevilles to master the line of York: this failed at 
Barnet and Tew'kesbury (1471). The last was ended when 
Richard III, having alienated a great part of his own sup¬ 
porters, fell victim to an alliance of enemies at Bosworth 
(1485). (Note 35.) 


1. York 
against 
Somerset. 
Battle of 
St. 
Albans 
(1455) 


Death of 
Somerset. 
Henry VI 
• prisoner 


The first campaign is simple and may be speedily dis¬ 
missed. It w r as not so much York against Lancaster as York 
against Somerset. The object w r as not yet to seize the 
Crowm: it was a struggle for the regency — the reins of 
power but not the name. York’s army, moving on London, 
found the King’s forces holding St. Albans. An attack w'as 
made on the little tow r n. The deciding point in the fight 
came when Warwick and his men, making their way through 
the houses in St. Peter’s Street, burst into the middle of 
the Lancastrians. Somerset was killed and King Henry 
captured. As the fruit of victory York again became Pro¬ 
tector, and filled the great offices of State with his friends. 
Somerset being dead, all the blame could conveniently be 
put on him, and as the Yorkists w r ere profuse in promises 
of better government, it might be hoped that the country 
would settle down. 


Henry VI, gentle and pious, would never have provoked 
Margaret further trouble. But his queen, Margaret of Anjou, was 
Anjou fierce as her husband was meek. In spirit, resource, courage, 
resolution, and in the bad side of these qualities, ambition, 
guile, ferocity, mercilessness, the “ she-wolf of France ” 
was a match for any baron of the time. There was nothing 
of the softer sex about her. In an age full of treason and 
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brutality Margaret was treacherous and ruthless above the 
rest. To cast discredit on the Yorkist lords she did not 
scruple to invite French marauders into England: she 
even advised them where they might land, sack, burn, and 
kill without fear of resistance. While Henry could not 
bear to look on the quartered remains of a traitor, perched 
on Cripplegate, saying, “ I will not that any Christian man 
be so cruelly used for me ”, Margaret would have agreed 
with Louis XFs maxim that there was “ no perfume to 
match the scent of a dead traitor After the second battle 
of St. Albans she bade her son Edward, then eight years 
old, choose what death two Yorkist prisoners should die. 
The boy’s answer, “ Let their heads be taken off ”, must 
have delighted his mother. 

As Margaret was the mainstay of the Lancastrians, so 
were the Nevilles of the Yorkist side. At first sight two things The 
are perhaps surprising about these Nevilles. To begin with, 
the grandfather of Neville the Kingmaker, Ralph, Earl of Yor 
Westmorland, was a Lancastrian; and so was his second 
wife, Joan Beaufort, the Kingmaker’s grandmother, being 
a daughter of John of Gaunt. Thus the Nevilles were of 
that large and dangerous class, royal cousins; but we should 
hardly expect to find them on the Yorkist side. Secondly, 
since Richard Neville, the Kingmaker’s father, was indeed 
only the elder son of a second family, and there were nine 
children in the first family, it does not seem likely that he 
would inherit wide estates. The answer which explains both 
the sympathies and the power of the Nevilles can be given 
in two words — fortunate marriages. 

Ralph Neville and his second wife Joan Beaufort had four¬ 
teen children: no inconsiderable number to add to the nine The 
in the first family. Ralph, the father of this multitude, did 
the best he could for them. He left to his widow his York¬ 
shire lands, and she in her turn took care that they should 
pass to her eldest son, Richard, thus depriving the elder 
branch of what they considered their rights. Richard 
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married Alice Montacute, heiress of the Earl of Salisbury; 
and his youngest sister, Cicely, married Richard Duke of 
York. Here is the beginning of the fortunes of the younge* 
Nevilles: here is the explanation why they take the Yorkist 
side, all the more eagerly since the first family with whom 
they had quarrelled was Lancastrian. 

The Earl of Salisbury was killed at the siege of Orleans, 
and Richard Neville, in right of his wife, became Earl of 
Salisbury, and added the Montacute lands to his own York¬ 
shire inheritance. His eldest son, named like his father, 
Richard and destined to be called the Kingmaker, married 
Anne, daughter, and, as it proved, heiress, of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. Thus Richard Neville the 
younger became, in right of his wife, “ Earl of Warwick, 
Newburgh, and Aumarle, Premier Earl of England, Baron 
of Stanley and Hanslape, Lord of Glamorgan and Mor- 
gannoc ”, master of the Despenser lands in South Wales, 
the Beauchamp lands in Gloucestershire, Warwick, Oxford¬ 
shire and Buckingham, with scattered holdings in seventeen 
other counties all over the length and breadth of England. 
More than a hundred and fifty manors were his. By this 
amazing stroke of luck, the boy of twenty-two became far 
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more powerful than his father. Yet ten years later his 
father’s inheritance came to him also, when Richard the 
elder fell at Wakefield. When we add his other relation¬ 
ships: that his uncles and aunts were allied in marriage to 
the house of Fauconbridge, Latimer, Abergavenny, Mow¬ 
bray, and Stafford; that his sisters were married into the 
houses of Arundel, Tiptoft, Stanley, Bonvile and de Vere; 
that even the church had one Neville Bishop of Durham, 
and another Bishop of Exeter; 1 that his uncle by marriage, 
Richard, Duke of York, was Protector of the Realm, and 
ready to give any of the great offices into Neville hands, 
then the catalogue nears an end. It may seem a somewhat 
wearisome catalogue. Yet the recital of it serves a purpose 
if it impresses on the mind the amazing position held by 
Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick. One thing remains to 
be said, namely, that the man himself had all the qualities 
o a leader. He was a cautious and sensible statesman, an 
adequate general, ambitious but not without principle, firm 
yet not cruel, able from the early days of manhood to use 
the power which lay in his hands. We shall no longer be 
surpnsed that this Neville of a younger branch is called 

Z > 77 • WC might g° ^her; we might 

Neville » ^ 1460 l ° 1471 the “ rei S n of Richard 

t , £ “ ne K e , d !f SS t0 g0 ful 'y int0 a11 the politics and warfare of 
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helped the Yorkists over the fortifications in the Lancas¬ 
trian lines. Henry himself taken prisoner was the chief York 
prize of the victor} 7 , and the Duke of York appearing in the throa# 
London began to set forward his claims to the throne. In 
the meantime Margaret and Lord Clifford were gathering 
fresh levies in the north. The Duke, marching north to Battle of 
meet them, was caught with an inferior force, defeated, and <i460> 
killed at Wakefield. A paper crown set on his head over the 
gates of York was Margaret’s derisive answer to his hopes 
of a kingdom. 

Wakefield fight cleared away two fathers to make room for 
two abler sons. Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, left his 
cause to his son Edward , Earl of March (later to be Edward Edward 
IV). Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, less fortunate even of York 
than his master, for he was taken prisoner and beheaded in 
cold blood, gave place to Richard his son, Warwick the 
Kingmaker. At first the Yorkist cause seemed desperate. 
Margaret’s army, now swollen to a huge force, rolled south¬ 


ward plundering and burning. The Yorkists were scattered, Edward 
Warwick struggling to cover London, and Edward was far Mor¬ 
away in the west, where he had been winning the battle of cross 8 
Mortimer's Cross. Margaret came on Warwick at St. Albans Warwick 
and beat him. Again treachery had much to do with the at'second 
result; a Kentish squire named Lovelace went over to the st. tt Aiban« 
Lancastrians, and left a gap in the Yorkist lines, through (1461) 
which the enemy passed. The Yorkists fled in confusion: 
next day Warwick had not above a sixth of his army with 
him. This crushing defeat coming on the top of Wakefield 
seemed fatal. The King had been once more taken prisoner 
this time by his friends. Everyone expected that a few 

days would see Margaret in London and Henry VI on the 
throne again. 


The chance was lost. Margaret dawdled; London — 
accustomed to become the prize of war — was willing to Mar- 
yield if only it could escape being entered by the Nor- 
themers, and King Henry persuaded his wife to agree* 
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The respite given allowed Warwick first to join Edward, 
and then to return at full speed to London. The Lancas- 
rians retreated northwards, the first step in a lost cause. 
Years were to pass before fate would be again kind and the 
wasted opportunity return. 

Less than six weeks saw the Lancastrian cause in the dust. 
Edward, now acknowledged King, pursued Margaret’s army 
northwards and encountered it at Towton. This was the 
sternest fight in all the battles of the Roses, and it ended in 
the total annihilation of the Lancastrian army. 

One thing would have made Towton absolutely decisive 
— the capture of Margaret. Margaret, however, escaped, 
and for the next three years kept up a desultory struggle in 
the north. She got help from the Scots and the French. 
The fighting went on round the great castles of Alnwick, 
Bamborough, and Dunstanborough. Warwick and his 
brother, John Neville, Marquis Montagu, at length cap¬ 
tured these strongholds, and in the battles of Hedgeley 
Moor and Hexham, shattered the last of the Lancastrians. 
After Hexham, Montagu enforced his victories by beheading 
all the Lancastrian leaders in his hands. Among them fell 
Henry Beaufort, Duke of Somerset. 


CHAPTER 25 

EDWARD IV (1461-1483) AND RICHARD III (1483-1485) 

1. EDWARD IV —THE YORKISTS ON THE 

THRONE 

The Yorkists had now nothing to fear but themselves. 
Hitherto the alliance of York and Neville, united by a 
common foe, had proved irresistible; but, the danger over, 
the interests of the two drifted apart. Edward of York had 
won the throne and became king as Edward IV; but what 
reward could be enough for the man who put him there? 
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To owe too much is the strongest temptation to repay 
nothing. A king cannot endure the continual presence of 
a Kingmaker. The thought must be present to the minds of 
both that it is even easier to unmake than to make. 

Thus the third period of the war, from 1464 to 1471, Quarrel 
covers the alienation of the house of Neville from the house and° rk 
of York, sees the alienation turn into open enmity, and SSar " ,ck 
ends with the death of the Kingmaker and the second Third 
triumph of Edward IV — this time over a Neville-Lan- the war* 
caster coalition. 

As soon as Edward IV found the Nevilles were no longer 
useful, he perceived how dangerous they were. He set Edward 
himself to break free from their control, and began by de- poifcy 
livering a snub to Warwick. He allowed him to busy him¬ 
self over negotiating a marriage for him with a French 
princess. 1 Edward must have smiled at the diligence War¬ 
wick displayed, since he was, as a matter of fact, already 
secretly married to a lady of no high rank, Elizabeth Wood- The 
ville, widow of a Lancastrian knight, Sir John Grey. When marriage 
the news was at last revealed by the King, Warwick was left 
to swallow the snub as best he could. This was not all. 

Edward followed it up by promoting all his wife’s relations. 

The Woodvilles were to rise as a counterpoise to the Ne- Disgrace 
villes, and by the same means — royal favours and politic Warwick 
marriages. In 1467 the breach became open. George 
Neville, the Archbishop of York, was dismissed from the 
Chancellorship, and Lord Rivers, the Queen’s father, put 
in his place; then the King persuaded the Duchess of Exeter 
to break off her intended match with Warwick’s nephew, 
and marry instead John Grey, the Queen’s eldest son. To 
complete Warwick’s disgrace, the King sent him oversea 
to prepare a match for his sister, Margaret of York, with 
a French prince, and, directly he was out of the way, be¬ 
trothed her to the son of the chief enemy of France, the 
Duke of Burgundy. 

1 Bona of Savoy, sister to Louis XI’s queen. 


( F 038 ) 


10 
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Once more we observe how completely the politics of the 
Marriage time were marriage politics. Each side strove by success in 

marriage to win wealth and estates, because estates and 
wealth meant retainers and military power; and in days 
when men of noble family so often died in battle or on the 
scaffold 1 there were plenty of marriageable and wealthy 
widows. No match was too sordid, so long as it were profit¬ 
able; witness John Woodville, aged twenty-two, marrying 
the Dowager Duchess of Norfolk, aged eighty, old enough 
to be his grandmother; witness, again, Warwick’s counter- 
Aiiiance stroke to Edward’s exalting of the Woodvilles. He tempted 
wickanci George of Clarence, the King’s brother, into prospective 
treason by offering the hand of his own daughter, heiress 
of his estates, Isabel Neville; and Clarence accepted the 
bribe. 


Affairs were once more reaching a point when the only 
Rebellion decision could be by the sword. Lancastrian partisans again 
north appeared in the country. In 1469 the whole of South York¬ 
shire burst into rebellion under Sir John Conyers, a relation 
of Warwick’s by marriage. At Edward’s summons Warwick 
himself came over from Calais, with George Neville and 
Warwick the Duke of Clarence (now his son-in-law) with him. Far 
rebels from helping Edward, Warwick raised a force against him. 
Some of the King’s soldiers went over to the Neville side; 
the force under Lord Herbert, who remained loyal, was 


Edward shattered by Conyers at Edgecott. Edward himself was 
atEd^e- captured at night by George Neville and a party of War- 

COtt • i j _ . 

Field wick s men-at-arms. 


Warwick had the game in his hands, but was just too 
honourable to win it. He might have put Edward to death, 
and once more played the part of a kingmaker, this time for 
his son-in-law, Clarence’s, benefit. Yet, though doubtless 
war- Edward would have had no hesitation in ordering War- 

traimph wick’s head off, Warwick was more scrupulous. He con- 
shortuved tentec j w jth taking vengeance on the Woodvilles, 


1 Sec the Neville table on p. 249; and also the Beaufort table on p. 246. 
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two of whom he caused to be beheaded; from the King he 
exacted no more than promises. Probably, over-confident 
of his own strength, he thought that he had given Edward 
a sufficient lesson. In a sense he had, yet scarcely what he 
intended. He had wished to discipline a young man, but 
he had created an implacable enemy, all the more dangerous 
that the pupil had taken the lesson with a smiling counte¬ 
nance. 

Then came a year of revolutions. In March, 1470, Edward 
collected forces to subdue a rising in Lincolnshire, and turn¬ 
ing suddenly on Warwick and Clarence, forced them to 
flee overseas. In France they found the scattered remains 
of the Lancastrian party, with the dauntless Margaret of 
Anjou at their head. Strange were the privations they had 
gone through, the young prince “ begging from house to 
house ”, the Queen, without money, baggage, or gowns, 
sharing a herring for the food of herself and her son, and 
reduced to borrow from a Scottish archer, met by chance at 
the service of the mass, who, “ rather loath, drew a Scots 
groat from his purse, and lent it to her ”. Louis XI saw his 
chance of striking a counterblow at Edward to punish him 
for his alliance with Burgundy. He persuaded Warwick and 
Margaret to come to terms. It was not easy to reconcile the 
two who for twenty years had been the bitterest of foes, but 
in such tortuous policy Louis XI was a master. Warwick at 
length declared for King Henry, and crowned the alliance 
with the usual betrothal, this time of his daughter Anne to 
Margaret s son, Prince Edward. At first fortune smiled on 
this perfidious alliance. In September Warwick and Clarence 
landed in the west; again Edward’s men deserted him. He 
narrowly escaped capture at the hands of Montagu, War¬ 
wick’s brother, and hastily fled from Lynn to Burgundy. 
Henry VI was taken from the Tower, “ not cleanly kept, as 

should seem such a prince ”, newly arrayed, and set once 
more on a puppet throne. 

Then the wheel went round again. Edward gathered 


Edward’s 

success 

( 1470 ) 


Warwick 

and 
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Louis XI 
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Return of 
Warwick. 
Restora¬ 
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Flight of 
Edward 
IV 
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Edward’s his men, and landed at Ravenspur. He had but 300 with 
(1471) him; Richard of Gloucester arrived in the Humber mouth 
with another 200; Earl Rivers brought another handful. 
It seemed a hopeless enterprise to unmake the Kingmaker 
with so small a force. Yet Ravenspur was of good omen as 
a starting-point for a cast at a throne, “ since even in the 
same place the usurper Henry of Derby landed after his 
exile ”. The parallel goes closer; even as Henry of Derby 
gave out that he came only to claim his rightful Duchy of 
Lancaster, so Edward of March announced that all he 
sought was his Dukedom of York; as the one adventurer 
became Henry IV, the other established himself as King 
Edward IV. (Note 36.) 

Edward’s march south shows what courage and fortune 
may do. Montagu missed him, and followed too slowly in 
pursuit. Warwick drew in Clarence, to stop him in the Mid- 
ciarence lands, but Clarence went over to his brother. The King- 
Warwick maker prepared to defend his own castle of Warwick; 
Edward marched straight to London. Then, as Warwick 
followed, Edward again came northwards, and met him at 
First Barnet. The battle, fought in a dense fog, which caused the 
Bamet wing of each army to overlap the other, was decided more 
(1471) by chance than skill. The Earl of Oxford’s Lancastrians, 
after driving off their Yorkist opponents, lost their way, 
and came back on the rear of their own force. Their badge, 
the “ Radiant Star ”, was mistaken for Edward IV’s 
badge, the “ Sun with Rays ”, and they were greeted with 
a shower of arrows. At once a cry of “ Treachery!” ran all 
down the line. Treachery was what all the array of Nevilles 
and Lancastrians had expected; none trusted the other, 
since times without number they had been foes. Imme- 
Death of diately their ranks were broken. Warwick himself paid the 
usual penalty of a lost battle — being killed “something 
maker >> j n t h e chronicler’s words. Heavy armour made 

battle safe, but defeat fatal. 

Fortune indeed had turned her back on the Neville cause 
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at last; for a month Margaret had been on the French shore 
waiting to cross; for a month a great storm had held her 
prisoner. She landed at Weymouth too late, on that same 
Easter Day which saw Warwick fight his last fight at Barnet. 
Her help, which would have changed the fate of that day, 
was now useless. She turned westwards, but on 4th May 
was overtaken and beaten at Tewkesbury. There, in the 
pursuit through the “ Bloody Meadow ”, Prince Edward 
fell, vainly begging for mercy. Somerset was taken prisoner 
and executed, adding one more victim to the roll of his 
luckless house. No male was left to the line of Lancaster, 
and the Yorkists may have rejoiced at the extinction of their 
hereditary enemies. They had still, however, to reckon 
with one descendant of the female line, a boy named Henry 
Tudor, then fourteen years old. 1 

Tewkesbury ends the third acute phase of the Wars of the 
Roses. The first battle of St. Albans saw the allied houses 
of York and Neville triumph over the Beauforts; Towton 
marked their victory over King Henry; Barnet and Tewkes¬ 
bury found the old allies at each other’s throats, and ended 
in the downfall of the Neville power. The last phase traces 
the gradual break-up of the Yorkist power owing to the 
same cause that had exalted it — family ambition. 

The remaining years of Edward IV’s reign passed quietly. 
The King was personally popular; Henry VI had been put 
out of the way — he died on the day of Edward’s trium¬ 
phant return from Tewkesbury, possibly murdered by 
Gloucester; most of the Lancastrian leaders were dead; 
those who survived were exiles, poor, and in misery. Par¬ 
liament, when it met, was on the whole content to let the 
King rule according to his pleasure. And pleasure was the 
main thing Edward sought. He did indeed embark on a 
war with Prance; if it was not glorious, it was at any rate 
of more practical use than many of our wars, for Louis XI 

1 I lenry was the son of Margaret Beaufort, who married Edmund Tudor. See 
table, p. 248. 
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bought him off with the payment of 72,000 crowns down, 
and promises of a further annuity. Edward might look 
forward to many years of life; he had two sons to succeed 
him; it might be assumed that the house of York was secure. 
Suddenly, in 1483, Edward died, at the early age of forty- 
two, leaving his kingdom to his young son, Edward V. 


2. RICHARD III — THE YORKISTS LOSE THE 

THRONE 

England now was again thrown into confusion by the 
ambition of Richard of Gloucester , that uncle who personi¬ 
fies the wickedness of so many historical uncles. Richard 
had already given proof of that ruthless and unscrupulous 
ability which was the mark of his house. Battle, murder, and 
sudden death were his constant companions. He had 
fought well at Barnet and Tewkesbury; men believed that 
he had helped to stab Prince Edward; the murder of King 
Henry VI was laid at his door; he had quarrelled with his 
brother George of Clarence over the Neville inheritance, for 
each of the two had married a daughter of the Kingmaker, 
and he contrived to fill Edward’s mind with those dark 
suspicions which caused Clarence to be imprisoned in the 
Tower, and there put to death. With the death of a king, 
a prince, and a brother already possibly laid to his account, 
he was an ominous “ Protector ” to two young nephews. 
Yet in the eyes of the nation, who knew little of State secrets 
and had grown used to violence, he was not distrusted. He 
was rather looked on as the strong man who might secure 
peace. 

We have seen first Richard of York, and then Richard of 
Warwick pushed into treason, in order to secure their own 
lives. In a sense it was so with Richard of Gloucester. 
Between him and the Queen’s party, the Greys and the 
Woodvilles, there was an old feud. If they were supreme, 
his life was likely to be forfeit. Richard’s first step was to 
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“ rescue ” the young King from the hands of his Woodville 
uncle, Earl Rivers. Together with the Duke of Buckingham 
he met the King’s retinue at Stoney Stratford, bringing a 
number of retainers with him. He captured Rivers and Sir 
Richard Grey, sent them to prison at Middleham, and 
himself escorted the King to London. His next step was to 
rid himself of Lord Hastings, with whom he picked an 
intentional quarrel over the council table, and ended it by 
causing his head to be smitten off on a log outside the door. 
Little Edward V was installed in his royal palace of the 
Tower, soon to become his prison and his grave. It was no 
use to lop off one heir if the younger brother survived, and 
the younger brother was in sanctuary with his mother 
Elizabeth at Westminster. Gloucester inveigled him out 
as a companion for his brother, and sent him too to the 
Tower. 

All was now ready. London was packed with retainers 
bearing the Boar and the Knot. 1 The court chaplain and 
Buckingham urged Richard’s claim to the throne, on the 
ground that Edward’s marriage had been invalid: the silent 
arguments of the men-at-arms in the background were 
perhaps more convincing. The peers offered Richard the 
throne. Richard accepted it: to guard against opposition 
he had already ordered Rivers and Grey to be beheaded. 
To make himself more secure he caused James Tyrrel, 
governor of the Tower, to procure the murder of the little 
princes (Aug., 1483). 2 

Henceforth Richard had no friends save the cowards who 
feared to desert him, or the obscure men whom he pro¬ 
moted. One after another, plots were made. First his 
former ally the Duke of Buckingham, aided by the Courte¬ 
nays and other westerners, plotted to put Henry Tudor, 


1 Gloucester and Buckingham badges. 

2 Later historians have shown that at the time Richard was not accused of 
this. In the list of crimes which Henry Tudor declared that Richard had com¬ 
mitted, there is no mention at all of the princes, or of their death. The accusation 
is of much later date, and has never been proved. 
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Fourth 
and last 
phase of 
the war 


Earl of Richmond, son of Margaret Beaufort, on the throne. 
The stars in their courses fought against Buckingham. 
Storms prevented Richmond from landing, while a huge 
flood of rain so swelled the Severn into what was long re¬ 
membered as “ Buckingham’s great water ” that the Duke 
was cut off from his friends, captured and beheaded. 
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THE BREAK-UP OF THE YORKIST POWER 


Richard’s ferocious treatment of Buckingham had only 
made one more section of Yorkists into Lancastrians. His 
next wild scheme was to divorce his wife, Anne Neville, and 
marry his niece Elizabeth of York, daughter to Edward IV. 
In universal horror all who still held by the cause of York 
resolved that it were better to have a Lancastrian on the 
throne than Richard III. 

Thus in 1485 Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, now 
allied with the Queen’s faction of the Woodvilles, and undei 
a promise to marry Elizabeth of York, landed in Wales to 
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win a final victory for Lancaster. Welshmen joined a man Henry 
with a Welsh name. The Lancastrian houses of the Marches joined by 

L L Woodvill€9 

joined him; yet he seemed to have but a puny chance when and the 
at Bosworth, with 5000 men, he met Richard with more 
than double his number. But when Oxford led the Lan¬ 


castrian attack, half Richard’s men hung back, while the 
Stanleys turned traitors and fell on Richard’s flank. The 
battle was won at a cost of a bare hundred men, and even 
the defeated side lost but few more. Yet, though the num¬ 
bers lost were small, the battle was decisive because of the Death of 
death of one man. Richard himself, pierced with many m. 
wounds, lay dead on the field. (Note 37.) 



NOTES ON PERIOD FOUR (1399-1486) 

RULERS OF ENGLAND 

Henry IV (1399-1413) 

Henry V (1413-1422) 

Henry VI (1422-1461) 

Edward IV (1461-1483) 

Edward V (1483) 

Richard III (1483-1485) 

Henry VII (1485-1509) 

RULERS OF SCOTLAND 

Robert III (1390-1406) 

James I (1406-1437) 

James II (1437-1460) 

James III (1460-1488) 

IMPORTANT FOREIGN RULERS 

France: Charles VII (1422-1461) 

Louis XI (1461-1483) 

Burgundy: Charles the Bold (1467-1477) 

Spain: Ferdinand of Aragon (1479-1516) 

Isabella of Castile (1474-1504) 
fLORENCB: Cosimo de Medici (1388-1464) 

Lorenzo de Medici (1449-1492) 


Note 33. —THE LANCASTRIAN EXPERIMENT 

1. Henry IV owed his throne to Parliament, as his claim was a doubtful 
one. Frequent rebellions kept him weak, so Parliament grew strong, 
and began to draw up ‘ Appeals ” (which later are called Bills), 
which the King accepted. 

2 . He needed support of the Church, hence began persecution of heresy 
and Lollards. 

3. Scotland, Wales, and France all attacked him. Hence, his son 
Henry V was led on to renew the French war, and thus (a) attacked 
France and her ally, ( b ) distracted the minds of the English from 
fiame affairs, by an aggressive foreign policy. 
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Noth 84. — SECOND PHASE OF THE HUNDRED YEARS' WAR 

1. Henry V revived the English claim to France as he wished for a 
bold foreign policy. 

2. He was encouraged to invade France because she was then tom 
by civil war between the factions of the Burgundians and Armag- 

nacs. 

3. Henry’s spectacular victories were largely due to French weaknesses. 

(а) He had Burgundians fighting on his side. 

(б) The King being insane and his son and heir in disgrace, Henry 
could bring about the Treaty of Troyes and get himself named 
heir to the throne of France. 

4. The Loss of French Possessions. On death of Henry V his 
brother John, Duke of Bedford, carried on the conquest of Franca 
successfully for ten years. Then 

(a) Faction broke out in England and Gloucester's quarrels with 
Beaufort weakened English policy. 

(b) The French united, for Gloucester alienated Burgundy, and 
Burgundy returned to French allegiance. 

(c) The English produced no capable leader, while Joan of Arc 
restored French spirit and first led the French to victory. 

(d) The French, heartened by success, and free from feuds, united 
as a nation once more, and the English could not hold their French 
possessions against the new French method of war. 

( e) The Kings of the two countries seemed to reverse position, for 
whereas Charles VI of France had been mad, and Henry V of 
England full of vigour, in this last phase the French King Charles 
VII showed great ability as he grew older, while Henry VI of 
England was feeble, and eventually suffered from his French 
grandfather’s mental illness. The outbreak of strife between York 
and Lancaster completed the rum of the English. 


Noth 35.—THE CAUSES OF THE WARS OF THE ROSES 

1. I he Royal I amily. The house of York represented (but through 
a woman) the elder branch of the descendants of Edward III. York 
was for many years loyal and was recognized as his cousin's heir. 
Gradually he was driven into opposition, and finally the birth of 
a son to Henry VI in 1453, just before Henry became insane, de¬ 
prived \ ork of all hope for the future. 

The Queen, Margaret of Anjou, proved the ruin of Lancaster, 
and the curse of England. Violent and vindictive, she hated York, 

and by advancing her own friends she misgoverned the country and 
alienated all. 

The King, always weak, was out of his mind at intervals and 
could do nothing. 
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2. Feuds between the Nobles. The great noble houses had become 
very powerful (especially Nevilles, and Howards, and Mowbrays), 
and feuds between them led to trouble. This was greatly increased 
by the practice of “ livery ”, i.e. keeping bands of retainers, who 
were really private troops, and ” maintenance ”, i e. taking part in 
law suits and ” maintaining ” one person’s cause against his oppo¬ 
nent (” unlawful support given to a disputant by one not concerned 
in the case ”). 

8. Unpopular Foreign Policy of the Crown. Led by the desire 
first for a French alliance and then by the Queen (herself French), 
to keep on good terms with France, the Crown steadily followed a 
policy of peace at any price, which became extremely unpopular. 
In the end, the Yorkists became the champions of an active warlike 
policy. 

4 . Continued Misgovernment. Distress at home led to revolts. 
Jack Cade (1450). The country became completely disordered with 
the nobles and landowners bullying the weak and quarrelling them¬ 
selves. The Crown’s ministers, Somerset and Suffolk, were incom¬ 
petent, and so the Yorkists stood for reform, dismissal of the Queen's 
favourites, and finally were driven to demand the deposition of the 
King as incompetent to rule. 

Notb 86. —STAGES OF THE WARS OF THE ROSES 

1. York against Somerset. 

York wished to drive Somerset, who was incapable and unpopular, 
from power. York Regent, during Henry’s first attacks of madness, 
but on King’s recovery, Somerset restored to power and swore 
vengeance on York. York took up arms in self-defence. War. 1st 
St. Albans, Somerset killed, York made Protector (1455). 

2. York against the Crown. 

(a) In 1459 the Queen attacked York, and defeated him at Lud- 
ford. He and Warwick fled abroad. Returned and won Northamp¬ 
ton, captured Henry, and claimed the throne. 

( b) Margaret rallied, and defeated York at Wakefield. York killed 
and others executed. Margaret showed great cruelty, and so did 
her little son Edward. (Asked what should be done with prisoners, 
he said, " cut off their heads ”, and it was done.) 

(c) Margaret went on and defeated Warwick at 2nd St. Albans, and 
rescued King Henry. Delayed advance on London. York s son 
Edward joined Warwick, and they won a great victory at Towton 
(1461). Edward IV King, and won various victories up to 1464. 

3. York Quarrels with Warwick. 

(a) Edward as King alienated Warwick by his marriage policy and 
the rise of the Woodvilles. Warwick plotted with King’s brother 
' Clarence, and together they defeated Edward and executed the 

Woodvilles. 
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(6) 1470. Edward turned the tables on Warwick and Clarence, 
who fled abroad and now joined with Queen Margaret. 

(c) Warwick, Clarence, and the Queen returned to England, Edward 
was defeated and fled. Henry VI restored. 

4. End of the Lancastrians. 

1471. Edward attacked again (landed at Ravenspur in Yorks, and 
defeated (a) Warwick at first battle of Barnet ; (6) Margaret at 
Tewkesbury. Warwick was killed in battle, Prince Edward was killed 
after Tewkesbury, Margaret fled, and Henry VI died in prison. 

6. Result of the Wars. 

Enormous proportion of the barons and nobility killed. The country 
accepted Yorkists as Lancastrian dynasty now ended. The ordinary 
country folk took little part in the wars, as they were “ a mere 
faction fight between great families ", 


Note 37. — CAREER OF WARWICK THE KINGMAKER 

Warwick, called “ the Last of the Barons " represented the power 
of the noble family at its height. The Nevilles a huge family with vast 
estates and many connections. 

1. Warwick as Ally of York. 

(a) Warwick first supported Richard of York, his cousin, against 
Somerset. Shared Richard's disgrace, and in 1459 fled with him 
to France. 

( b ) Returned with York, and won battle of Northampton, but was 
defeated by Margaret at St. Albans. Then helped Edward of 
York to win Towton. Acted as warm supporter of Edward as King 
1461-64. 

(c) Warwick meant to be chief power behind the throne. Was a 
man of great ability and great courage, and Edward owed his 
throne to him. Edward I V now alienated Warwick. 

(i) He married Elizabeth Woodville, and disappointed War¬ 

wick's plan for a French match, and advanced all her 

family. 

(ii) He thwarted Warwick's plans for marriage of his (Warwick’s) 

relatives. 

(iii) He opposed Warwick’s foreign policy of friendship with 

France, and instead allied himself to Burgundy. 

(d) Result, Warwick plotted with Clarence, overthrew Edward a nd 
captured him at Edgecott, and executed the Woodvilles. Re¬ 
stored Edward as King, thinking he had taught him a lesson 
(1469). 
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2. Warwick as Ally of Lancaster. 

(a) Edward bided his time, and in 1470 collected troops, and forced 
Warwick and Clarence to fly for their lives. They went to France, 
where Louis XI, whom Warwick had always supported, brought 
about reconciliation with Queen Margaret. Warwick now allied 
with Lancastrians, and planned invasion of England. (Warwick's 
daughter married Prince Edward.) Warwick and Clarence re¬ 
turned to England, Edward IV's men deserted him. he fled to 
Burgundy (his ally), and Warwick restored Henry VI. 

(b) Edward with his brother Richard decided to attack. Landed 
in \ orkshire, and marched south. Clarence deserted Warwick 
and joined bis two brothers. Armies met at second battle of 
Barnet, and Warwick was defeated and killed. 

Warwick showed great courage and ability, and Edward IV 
who owed him his throne, showed ingiatitude towards him. 
Edward's later career showed him to have had no real capacity. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD FOUR 

(1399-1485) 


1. Sketch the part played in the Hundred Years' War by: (a) the 

Black Prince; ( b) Joan of Arc. (LM 1932) 

2. What difficulties faced Henry IV on his accession, and how did 

he deal with them? (CL 1932) 

3. Show how Henry IV overcame his difficulties. (NUJB 1935) 

4. Compare the efforts of Richard II and Henry IV to assert the 

royal authority against the nobles. (NUJB 1938) 

6. Write a short account of two of the following: (a) foreign trade 
in the fourteenth century; (6) the Peasants' Revolt; (c) the Lollards; 
(d) Henry V's conquests in France. (NUJB 1938) 

6. Why were the English driven from France in the reign of Henry 

VI? (NUJB 1937) 

7. Describe the circumstances which led to the establishment of the 

Yorkists on the English throne. (LGS 1925) 

8. Sketch the career of Warwick the Kingmaker and indicate its 

Importance in English history. 1931) 

9. Illustrate from the Wars of the Roses the character and aims of 

the two contending parties. *** ' 


PERIOD FIVE 


THE STRONG MONARCHY —THE TUDORS 

1485-1603 
CHAPTER 20 

THE NEW MONARCHY — HENRY VII 

(1485-1509) 

1. INTRODUCTORY: THE NEW IDEAS 

Henry VII began a new dynasty, and a new order. The 
world was to change greatly during the period when the 
Tudors ruled England. We pass into what is reckoned 
“ modern ” history. 

Henry VIIs reign is on the parting of the ways between 
medieval and modern England — its character is indeter- The 
minate. Most of the King’s legislation was medieval; much p“hlt n6 ’ 
of his policy, especially his marriage policy, was modern. Medieval 
Yet if we go back or forward a little we have no Modem 
doubts about the character of the surroundings. Warwick 
was medieval, but Wolsey was not. Richard III, with an 
environment of axe and dagger, murder and sudden death, 
belongs to the museum of historical antiquities; Henry VIII, 
though scarcely less blood-stained, is yet essentially modern. 

It is not difficult to find the new characteristics which 
mark off the age of the Tudors. There is the policy 
of what historians call “ dynastic marriages ” — marriage charac- 
alliances by which monarchs attempt to build up world S r J s h l e lcs 
empires, adding kingdom to kingdom by marriages, as the SmeT: i. 
barons in the Wars of the Roses had added estate to estate. Carriage* 
One development of this policy threatened to link England 
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with Spain; another seemed likely to couple Scotland and 
France; a third, with more auspicious union, did join 
England and Scotland, and the union has not been shaken. 
There was the invention of printing ; and there was the new 
2 . New learning , the substitution of criticism for entire obedience 

Learning. ° . 

3 . Refor- to authority. I hen there was also the moving of the waters 

xnation. - .. . .. . , ° 

iand E as g a °* re “g lon > ending m the Reformation. The realm wavered 
sea power between the old faith and the new, and in the end became 

Protestant; that change, too, was final. Lastly, there was 
the abandonment of the old policy of conquering territory 
in France, and, in its stead, the inrush into the New World 
which began the making of the British Empire, our latest 
and greatest inheritance. Any one of these would suffice 
to mark a new epoch; together they cleave a huge chasm 
between the old and the new. 

These characteristics, it is true, are not peculiar to Eng- 

changes land, nor indeed English in origin. Spain gave the earliest 
European examples of successful dynastic marriages; she also, with 

Portugal, was first in the New World. The new learning 
had its birth in Italy. Germany led that revolt against 
Rome, which, with varying severity, attacked in turn every 
European country. Not merely does Tudor England differ 
widely from Plantagenet England; the same difference 
reveals itself between fifteenth-century Europe and six¬ 
teenth-century Europe, and to understand English history 
at this period we must note the change that was taking 
place in the states around. 

Put briefly, it is the change from the old word “ Christen¬ 
dom ” to the modern word “ Europe ”. In old times, 
though men of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and England 
spoke different tongues and were of different race, yet they 
had some common bonds. They were all of one church, 
all members of Christendom, all in a sense under the head¬ 
ship of Pope and Emperor — the “ Two Swords ” to which 
Christ’s words after the Last Supper were held to apply- 
The name “ Christendom ” had, thus, a monarchic sense; it 
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implied a common faith, some unity of purpose, and a 
common obedience to Christ’s Regents on earth. But the 
name “ Europe ” bears no such meaning. It is anarchic , for 
Europe owns obedience to no ruler, and has no community 
of purpose; there is no longer even one Church. Europe 
is a collection of independent states, each under its own 
government; these states are indeed joined by geography 
and entangled by politics, but each is seeking its own 
interest. This momentous change from “ Christendom ” 
to “ Europe ” was brought about by the appearance of a 
new political idea — the idea of the “ nation ”. 

The latter half of the fifteenth century saw the decay of 
feudalism and the building up of strong monarchies. It saw 
Louis XI create France; it saw that union of Aragon and 
Castile in the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, which 
made Spain; it saw the Tudor line begin to heal the wounds 
left by the Wars of the Roses, and set up a monarchy which 
was really supreme. In each country, too, came a vigorous 
growth of national spirit, and a pride in national power. 
This spirit of national ambition revealed itself in Charles 
VIII of France’s expedition into Italy; in the long struggle 
between trance and Spain, in which England took now 
one side, now the other; in the new idea that the religion 
of each nation was a matter for its own concern and its 
own decision; and in the rivalry of the New World. Thus 
in a sense the new characteristics which we observed as 
marking Tudor England spring from a cause which is com¬ 
mon to the whole of Europe, the growth of national feeling . 
For a time the new spirit was encumbered with the wreckage 
of the past old beliefs, old policies, old traditions of the 
Medieval Papacy and the Medieval Empire. By degrees 
these were cleared away, and the new system, the society 
of nations , set up in its place. True, that to begin with 
the important nations were only France, Spain, and England. 
Germany and Italy were still unnational, overweighted the 
one with the Empire, the other with the Papacy; and 
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centuries had to elapse before these, or the unwieldy power 
of Russia, entered upon the scene of international politics. 
(Note 40.) 

2. REVOLTS AGAINST HENRY: REMEDIES 

FOR DISORDERS 

In England at first Henry VII had to meet the backwash 
of the Wars of the Roses. By his marriage with Elizabeth 
of York he joined the Red Rose to the White. If Henry’s 
own claim was weak, that of his wife was strong; the children 
of that marriage would have an undisputed claim to the 
throne. We are tempted to think of the fairy prince, after 
many persecutions by robbers and demons, killing the ogre 
in single combat, wedding the princess, and living happily 
ever afterwards. The comparison is singularly false. There 
was nothing of the fairy prince about the astute, relentless, 
money-getting character of Henry VII. 

Nor did disorder die as suddenly as Richard III; it did 
not perish on Bosworth Field. It revived in Lovel’s in¬ 
surrection, which broke out in 1487. Edward, Earl of 
Warwick, was the son of George, Duke of Clarence, and 
thus, after the death of Richard III represented the last male 
heir of the Yorkist line. The young Edward was actually 
living in the Tower, as a state prisoner, but the Yorkists 
now put up Lambert Simnel to impersonate him. A mixed 
army of Yorkists, German mercenaries, and levies from 
Ireland was collected under his banner. A battle was fought 
at Stoke , where the Yorkists lost what was to be the last 
battle of the Wars of the Roses. Henry treated Simnel 
with leniency, thinking this the best policy, and he paraded 
the true Clarence through London to show the fraudulence 
of Simnel. 

A far more formidable and troublesome person was 
Perkin Warbeck, who for seven years gave Henry trouble. 
In 1492 he appeared in Ireland claiming to be Richard, 
Duke of York, the younger of the two Princes in the Tower. 
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He made the round of all Henry’s enemies. Margaret of 
Burgundy took up his cause, and was consistently the chief 
person behind him. The King of France invited him to 
Paris, but by the Treaty of Staples (1492) Henry secured 
his expulsion from France. He went to Flanders to Mar¬ 
garet, and from there a great plot was made which, being 
discovered by Henry, led to the execution of Clifford, 
Stanley, and Mountfort. Warbeck himself landed in Kent 
(1495), but this expedition proving a complete failure, he 
went to Ireland, and on to Scotland. There the King, 
anxious to harass Henry 7 , took up his cause, and provided 
him with one of his own kinswomen as a bride. But two 
Scottish invasions of England failed, and, in 1497, James IV 
asked Warbeck to depart from Scotland. He could no 
longer take refuge in Flanders, for Philip of Burgundy now 
came to terms with Henry. The treaty, which was signed 
in 1496, was known as the “ Magnus Inter cursus ” and en¬ 
couraged the export of wool to the Netherlands, but it also 
contained a clause forbidding the entry of rebels against 
Henry into Philip’s dominions. After crossing to Ireland 
to collect troops, Warbeck now made his fourth and final 
attempt to gain England. He landed at Penzance, took 
St. Michael’s Mount, and besieged Exeter. The royal 
army advanced and he could not withstand it. He fled and 
surrendered (1497). Henry at first intended to treat him 
leniently and sent him to imprisonment in the Tower. 
After two years he tried to escape with Warwick, and their 
failure brought about the execution of both, Henry’s patience 
being at an end. Warbeck deserved little sympathy; but 
it was hard measure for the young Clarence, who had been 
sixteen years in prison, first Richard Ill’s captive and then 
Heniy VII s. The change of dynasty had brought him no 
relief; he was dangerous to both sides. Henry no doubt 
felt as Essex felt about Strafford, that “ stone dead hath no 
fellow There were no more plots. {Note 39.) 

Henry was now victor, and he never allowed the nobles 
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Action of to rise again. Their power had rested on the retainers: 
against they and not the Crown wielded the fighting force of the 

baronage ? o o 

nation. By his statute of “ Livery ,l Henry destroyed the 

Sta i!iV e ery reta * ner * I* was ma de illegal to dispense “ Livery ”, the 

uniform or badge “ delivered ” to those who had contracted 
to fight for their employer. No longer would the Bear and 
Ragged Staff, the Knot, the Portcullis, or the White Lion 
disturb their neighbours 1 . The “ private soldier ” dis¬ 
appeared, and with him the curse of private war. Even so 
staunch a friend of King Henry’s as the Earl of Oxford 
was sentenced to a heavy fine for welcoming the King with 
a body of men wearing the “ Radiant Star ” of de Vere. 
Henry could not endure to see his laws broken in his sight. 

Just as the Statute of Livery disarmed the rebel, so the 
statute of Statute of Maintenance crippled the bully. For fifty years 
ance the law courts had been of little use, because no jury dared 
to do its duty against a great lord. When a case in which 
he was concerned was tried, his men-at-arms would crowd 
the court, ready to intimidate the jury by what is cynically 
called “ moral ” force, ready even to back this up by physical 
violence, should the other fail. This “ Maintenance ” of 
an adherent’s suit in court by pressure was now made 
illegal. Relieved from fear, the ordinary law courts could 
be trusted once more to give justice. 

Yet one more precaution was taken by Henry VII in his 
The star creation of the Star Chamber. This court, though set up by 
Act of Parliament, owed its powers indirectly to the Crown. 
The King in theory was the fount of justice. Sitting in his 
council he could deal with offenders too powerful for the 
ordinary law. Henry VII had no wish to be judge himself; 
the days for a king on the bench were past; but his powers 
were handed over to the Star Chamber. In it sat the Chan¬ 
cellor, Treasurer, and Privy Seal, a bishop, and two chief 
justices, armed with powers to suppress all breaches of the 
law by offenders too noble or too high to be reached by the 

1 The badges respectively of Warwick, Buckingham, Beaufort, and Mowbray. 


Chamber 
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ordinary courts. It could punish by fines and imprisonment; 
it could deal with juries who gave unsatisfactory verdicts; 
it was, in short, a court to protect the weak against the 
strong. It is strange that in its later days it should be turned 
from its original use, and become the engine of tyranny. 

Thus either in battle, or on the scaffold, or under the new 
authority of the Crown, the barons’ power dwindled. No Collapse 
longer monopolizing the great offices of State, no longer baronage 
exalted by intermarriage with royal sons and daughters — 
for Henry began a new policy of marriage — the great 
houses ceased to be a menace to the kingdom. Their power 
passed away, but the dread of it lived on later. As we shall 
see, under the Tudors the nation steadily supported the 
Crown, even when it seemed tyrannous, for fear that to 
weaken it might open the door to disorder once more. The 
great baronial houses perished in the turmoil they had 
created. They perished, however, alone. The Wars of the 
Roses hardly touched the common folk. The struggle was 
of the barons, not of the people. True, the party of York 
was more “ popular ” than the party of Lancaster. The 
Lancastrians had enjoyed a longer time to exhibit their 
capacity for misgovernment, and their supporters from the 
Welsh borders and the north were unusually fierce and law¬ 
less, even in a lawless age. Hence well-to-do merchants, 
peaceful traders, and honest craftsmen, were Yorkist rather 
than Lancastrian. But they confined their encouragement 
to sympathy; they took no active share. Hence, save for the 
local disorder, the realm throve well enough; its industrial 
progress went on steadily; its wool trade with Burgundy 
was not interrupted; some of the older towns decayed, but 
new ones were springing up. 


3. THE SEED TIME 

Henry VII s reign was a period of remedy and a period of 
seed time. The remedies belonged to past ills. The sowing 
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was to bear great fruit in the future. For the meantime 
the results were hidden. We need only notice briefly what 
the seed was like. 

1. First came the planting of the overpoweringly strong 
The Tudor monarchy. The Wars of the Roses had left the 
M despo- barons exhausted, the Commons utterly discredited, and 
the realm filled with one great longing, namely, for peace. 
Peace could only be assured by the keeping of good order: 
order, it seemed, could only be kept by a strong king. Hence 
the determination of the nation to support the Crown. Let 
the king only be strong and of a good courage, and all would 
be well. Were he weak, or were the succession doubtful, 
disorder might break out again. Henry VII was avaricious, 
and Henry VIII seemed fitful and bloodthirsty; Mary wa* 
a Catholic, and a persecutor of Protestant subjects; yet all 
Based on had, on the whole, the support of the people. The Tudors 
support are sometimes spoken of as despots. If this be understood 
to mean stern absolute rulers, on whom Parliament imposed 
very little check, the name is fitting. If we infer that they 
held their people crushed down in an unwilling servitude, 
the inference is wrong. The Tudors were absolute be¬ 
cause England believed in them, trusted them, and was 
willing that they should be absolute. 

Various causes helped them to be absolute. Henry VII 

Financial gathered a great hoard of money, then as now an unfailing 
strength source Q f power. His ministers — Cardinal Morton, Emp- 

son, and Dudley — used all sorts of methods to fill his 
exchequer, partly by demanding benevolences, more by 
imposing large fines on all who had trespassed on the rights 
of the Crown. Henry VIII spent all that his father had 
collected, but enriched himself in his turn by plundering 

the monasteries and the Church. 

The coming into common use of gunpowder also 

Oornroi of strengthened the Crown. For more than a hundred \ears 
a force gunpowder had been known, but the early guns and can 
nons were so clumsy that they did not at first superse e 
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the bow and the old siege-engines. When, however, artillery Gun.^ 
began to be efficient, the value of the old baronial castle and 
dwindled away; and as the king alone possessed artillery, 
he had an advantage in war with which no rebel could com¬ 
pete. Further, since bullets were no respecters of either 
persons or plate-armour, the armoured knight no longer 
enjoyed comparative immunity in battle, and so was less 
readv to fly to arms in order to back a quarrel. 

2. In his later years, Henry’s commercial policy took a 
step forward. He wished to foster the wool trade, and in Henry's 
1506 chance gave him a great opportunity. Philip of Bur- medial 
gundy was wrecked on the English shores, and Henry, policy 
before letting him leave the country, forced him to sign a 
commercial treaty. This gave England such very favourable 
terms for the export of her wool that the Flemings called it 
the “ Malus Inter cur ms ”. 

Further, Henry enforced the old Navigation Acts, passed 
in the reigns of Richard II and Edward IV, which ordered Naviga- 
English ships to be used in foreign trade. In particular all tion Act8 
wine from Gascony was to be brought in English ships. 

'The idea was to increase our mercantile marine even if it 
meant that the English shipper, having a monopoly, charged 
more for the goods. 


Henry VII’s reign saw the Genoese navigator Columbus 
discover the New World for Spain (1492), and Vasco da The New 
Gama round the Cape of Good Hope and open the route “ oceanic** 
to the East for Portugal (1497). Nor was England content comraerc6 
merely to look on. In 1497 some Bristol merchants fitted 


out an English ship, which under Venetian leaders — John English 
and Sebastian Cabot — first reached the mainland of the cabSi 
America. The value of these discoveries was slow to reveal 
itself. None the less, the change when it came was enor¬ 
mous. Commerce began to pass from the “ thalassic ” to 
the “oceanic” stage; that is to say, that while hitherto 
it had gone along the landlocked seas, especially the Medi¬ 
terranean, it now began to put out on to the Atlantic. The 

(* 938 ) il# 
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change of trade routes meant much to England. While 
the Mediterranean had been the highway, England had 
been far off. The new highway lay at her door. Henceforth 
the States with an oceanic seaboard rose. England, France, 
Spain, and the Low Countries throve; Venice, Genoa, and 
the Mediterranean ports dwindled. Henry VIFs reign saw 
only the sowing of the seed; yet when the harvest came long 
years after, it was a great one for England. 

3. So, too, with the new learning. Taking its second 
birth, its “ renaissance ”, in Italy, it spread to other lands, 
bringing with it an enthusiasm for learning, especially for 
classical learning, and a desire to search out what was true. 
In its origin there was nothing about the new learning 
hostile to the old faith. Indeed, more than one pope en¬ 
couraged and patronized the scholars. And when some of 
these, in their enthusiasm for Greek and Roman culture, 
were tempted into irreligious expressions, the Church 
treated them on the whole with the mild disregard which 
parents extend to wilful children. But the new spirit of 
research and criticism did not confine itself to classical texts; 
it attacked theological claims also. This the Papacy felt to 
be undesirable, if not dangerous; and thus the new learning 
and the theologians gradually parted company. In Henry 
VIFs reign the parting of the ways had not been reached; 
Grocyn and Linacre, who taught Greek at Oxford, and 
Colet, who lectured on the Greek Testament, were mainl) 
interested in spreading learning. Yet in the Flemish scholar 
Erasmus the signs of the coming struggle appear. Erasmus 
was always ready to mock the theology of the monks. 
Doubtless the monks’ erudition was old-fashioned and 
often absurd. Yet ridicule is the first step in sapping the 
foundations of belief. Erasmus never became a Protestant, 
but he set the feet of many of his followers on the road. 

Again the seed lay in the ground germinating. 

4. So it was also with the policy of dynastic marriages 
marriages, that is to say, among royal houses, intende to 
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bring great inheritances and unite realms. It may seem at Dynastic 
first sight out of character that this policy should accom- marr,age8 
pany the growth of a national spirit, since it is absolutely 
at variance with ideas of national policy as we know 
them. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a monarch had 


not yet become merely an official. He directed the policy 
of the country, and his friendship would naturally express 
itself in marriage alliance. Marriages formed the easiest 
bond, and might prove most profitable in acquiring new 
dominions. Hence all statesmen were matchmakers. That 
a nation might object to such political manages de convenance 
would not be a matter of serious concern to the kings and 
statesmen who arranged them. England was now for the 
first time about to join in a group of dynastic marriages, the 
effects of which deeply influenced European history during 
a great part of the sixteenth century; indeed European 
history of the time all hangs on them. 


We have already mentioned Charles VIIPs expedition to 
Italy. In 1494 that French monarch had allied himself with The 
Milan, Genoa, and Florence, had marched an army through 
the length of Italy, and had seized the kingdom of Naples. 

The ease and effrontery with which his success was won 
alarmed everyone. Maximilian, who as Emperor had 
claims on Milan, and Ferdinand of Spain, who had claims 
on Naples, and the Pope, who was terrified at this sudden 
thrust from over the Alps, all sought means to guard them¬ 
selves against this pushing, dangerous French monarch. The 
natural enemy of France was in their eyes England. Hence The 
they strove to make alliance with Henry VII. They argued SS3 P JJS. 
that he could, if he chose, keep France occupied at home; | e „ e 8 k ,i sh 
and if trance were occupied at home, she would not be in alliance 
mischief in Italy. Henry was willing to join them, and thus 
ngland took the first step in the dynastic marriages which 

were to prove a menace to the country for a whole century, 
and, after all, end fortunately. 
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It is impossible to understand the history of the time 
without a knowledge of this group of marriages in which 
England w r as now joining. 

The story begins with the marriage in 1469 of Ferdinand 
Spain of Aragon with Isabella of Castile, which formed the nucleus 
house of round wffiich the nation of Spain gradually formed out of 
Habsburg mass G f little kingdoms and provinces of the Peninsula. 

About the same time Maximilian of Austria (of the house 
of Habsburg) had married Mary of Burgundy, thus winning 
for the house of Habsburg all Charles the Bold’s Burgun¬ 
dian dominions, including the Low Countries. The 
daughter and heiress of the Spanish sovereigns, Juana, 
married Philip the Handsome, Maximilian’s only son. This 
brought the Habsburgs into Spain. The new-born son of 
Philip and Juana, Charles (born 1500) would be heir to vast 
dominions. Spain, the duchy of Austria, Burgundy and the 
Low Countries, lands in Italy, and the Spanish possessions 
orrer of oversea would all be his. The prize that was offered to 
marriage Henry VII was the hand of Katherine of Aragon, younger 
England; sister of Juana, and Henry accepted it for his eldest son, 
ofAragon Arthur. Arthur, however, died in 1502 within a year of his 
“prince marriage, and the bride w r as affianced to the King’s second 

ancTthen son Henry, afterwards Henry VIII. 

H*enry Here, then, was the first great marriage-stroke, entwining 
the fortunes of England with those of Spain and Austria, 
securing its aid against the ambition of France. In the 
future lay other unexpected great events destined to spring 
from it — the English Reformation and the Marian perse- 
Hostiiity cution. Henry had before this joined in hostility to France. 
France He had made a show of fighting, and sent an expeditionary 

force in 1492, taking ships and besieging Boulogne. But the 
proceedings were a mere form, and peace was made by t e 
Treaty of Treaty of Staples (1492). The French King paid him a large 
* tap,es indemnity in money, and promised to withdraw his support 
of the Pretender, Perkin Warbeck. Henry had gained both 

cash and increased security. 
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Not content with this, another blow was aimed at France 
by the politicians of the house of Habsburg. France had 
been the enemy of England, and therefore the ally of Scot¬ 
land. To detach the Scots from the French and so leave 
France isolated would be a master-stroke. To effect this 
the hand of Margaret, Henry VII’s elder daughter, was 
offered to James IV of Scotland, and he accepted it (1502). 
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Having thus raised England to a position of great in¬ 
fluence in Europe Henry VII died, and left the working out 
of his schemes to his son. (Note 38.) 


CHAPTER 27 

HENRY VIII (1509-1547) 

1. WOLSEY 

, reign divides naturally enough into 

two periods. In the first the interest lies mainly abroad; 
eyes are fixed on international rivalries between France and 
Spain, the Empire and the Popes, and on diplomatic 
stru ggl es amongst them. The second is taken up with the 
Reformation. The connecting point between the two is the 
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question of the King’s divorce. The two periods present a 
contrast. The earlier one, though full of an appearance of 
greatness, is in reality curiously barren of material results. 
Out of all the scheming, intrigues, and alliances emerges 
practically nothing that is tangible. The later period is 
perhaps the most momentous time in the whole of English 
history. Yet though in most respects the first period was 
fruitless, it was notable for one thing. It contained Wolsey: 
and Wolsey was the first statesman to raise England to a 
great place in European politics. (Note 41.) 

The new feature of European politics of the time has 
been already mentioned — it was the rise of national feeling 
showing itself in the creation of nation-states. This new 
idea, however, was still striving with the Medieval notion of 
Christendom, the headship of Papacy and Empire. Hence 
the chief theatre of the politics lay in Italy. But there Eng¬ 
land had no direct interests or claims. Hitherto in the eyes 
of Papacy and Empire, in the ideas of Christendom, her 
place had been unimportant. It is a significant fact that at 
the Council of Constance (1414), where the voting went by 
nations , England was not recognized as a separate nation at 
all. She was grouped with the Germans. 

By intervening in these European politics which had 
their centre in Italy, Wolsey hoped to make England of 
importance, and by the skill which he showed in setting off 
one nation against the other, England for a time did carry 
weight in Europe. Finally it was partly through Italian 
politics that Henry’s divorce was refused, thus bringing 
about the breach with Rome and the Reformation. 

Since for the first twenty years of Henry VIII’s reign the 
attitude of England was the chief question for all diplo¬ 
matists, and since, further, England’s diplomacy lay in the 
hands of one of the greatest diplomatists she has ever pro¬ 
duced, some knowledge of the course of events is essential, 
even though at the end none of the results aimed at appear 
to be attained. 
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Henry’s early policy was to attack France, and events 
abroad gave him his opportunity. Italy after Charles VIIFs 
expedition had been in a constant state of confusion. France, 
Spain, and the Papacy had first united to attack Venice in 
the League of Cambrai , but now they had quarrelled. 

The Pope, Julius II, wished to drive the French out of 
Italy. He formed a Holy League to do this. 

Ferdinand of Spain persuaded his son-in-law, Henry VIII, 
to join the Holy League, and invited him to attack France 
in the rear. Henry, anxious for glory, agreed. The out¬ 
come of this was a fruitless expedition to Guienne in 1511, 
and the more successful campaign of 1513, in which 
Terouenne and Tournai were taken and the Battle of the 
Spurs won. Another result was the battle of Flodden, 
where the Scots, faithful as usual to their French alliance, 
invaded England and were completely routed. Then, as 
Henry saw that he was being left to do all the work, while 
Ferdinand and Maximilian reaped the rewards, he with¬ 
drew from the alliance. 

It is this turn of policy which marks the rise of Wolsey. 
So far, all had been in the old fashion — an attempt to 
recover the lost lands in Guienne, a war against the old 
rival, France, accompanied as usual by an irruption of the 
old enemy, Scotland, over the borders. In the diplomacy 
and in the preparations for war Wolsey had made a sudden 
great reputation. Fellow of Magdalen, Oxford, rector of 
Lymington, chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
royal chaplain to Henry VII, he found in the new King a 
master who gave him work and rewarded the vigour with 
which he performed it. In gratitude for Wolsey’s efforts 
to fit out the expedition of 1513 Henry made him Bishop of 
Tournai, and in the next year Bishop of Lincoln. More 
important still, he gave him his confidence. Thus a new 
steersman stood at the wheel and gave a totally unexpected 
turn to it. . He abandoned the policy of opposing France, 
and determined to turn that country into an ally. 
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Henry was already angry with Maximilian and Ferdinand, 

French readily agreed to Wolsey’s schemes. The chance soon 
alliance came. Louis XII*s queen died: he was looking out for a 
Marriage new bride. With the utmost secrecy Wolsey negotiated a 

Of King’s . . . . 1 TT J ® 

sister match between him and Henry VIII s youngest sister, 
Mary. That the King was fifty-two and the bride seventeen 
was, of course, not worth considering by a statesman. 
Questions of personal feeling did not weigh beside strokes 
of diplomacy. And the stroke was a master-stroke. Not 
only did it show that England had a diplomatist as subtle, 
silent, and speedy as any Spaniard or Italian; but by allying 
England with France it marked the beginning of a com¬ 
plete change in policy, a policy which by degrees became 
established as traditional, namely to treat Spain as England’s 
opposition rival and encounter her power at sea and in the New 

to Spain World _ 

The eventual results were clear and of great conse¬ 


quence; on the other hand, the immediate results were 
confused and unaccompanied by any very tangible advan¬ 
tage. To put it in another way, Wolsey’s statesmanship 
only became clear as the century rolled on. For the present 
it was obscured by his diplomacy. And as diplomacy has 
to deal immediately with events as they arise, it often con¬ 
veys the impression of being vacillating and opportunist. 
Desire for Since the first result of Wolsey’s abandonment of the Holy 
friendship League for a French alliance was to demonstrate how 

important England might be in European politics, the object 
of all diplomatists was to secure England’s friendship. 
Thrown into one side of the balance or the other, England s 


weight would be decisive. Wolsey saw that the best and 
indeed the only way of preserving this position of authority 
was to keep, or to seem to keep, an open mind. To decide 
firmly for one side or the other was to lose the power of 
decision. Yet, while Wolsey’s policy at times swayed be¬ 
tween France and Spain, on the whole, at each important 
crisis, he turned towards France as the better ally. 
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If we summarize the course of events we shall see this 
more clearly. His first stroke, the marriage of Mary with 
Louis XII, was robbed of its value by the death of Louis 
in 1515. His successor, Francis I, an ambitious young man, 
immediately plunged into war to regain the duchy of Milan, 
and defeated the Swiss allies of the duke at Marignano. 
Europe again grew alarmed lest France should grow too 
strong. In the next year Ferdinand of Aragon died, and his 
grandson Charles became his heir, uniting under his rule 
an alarming mass of territory — Burgundy, the Netherlands, 
Spain, and Sicily. Again Wolsey met this danger with a 
French alliance, and confirmed it with the pledge of Henry’s 
infant daughter Mary to the Dauphin. With great skill he 
negotiated a Universal Peace, in which the Pope, the Emperor, 
France, Spain, and Scotland joined. Thus he made England 
appear as supreme arbiter in European politics. 

In 1519 came a fresh change with the death of the Em¬ 
peror Maximilian. Francis and Charles V were both candi¬ 
dates to succeed him as Emperor. Henry’s vanity compelled 
Wolsey to put his claim forward too, though his chances 
were never seriously treated. Eventually Charles was 
elected, England maintaining a position of neutrality towards 
both sides in order that each might feel that any unfriendli¬ 
ness might throw Henry into his rival’s camp. Each power 
tried to win Wolsey and the alliance of his royal master, by 
dangling before him the bait of the Papacy, and promising 
support at the next vacancy in the Holy See. This phase is 
marked by the glories of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
where Henry first met Francis, but having made no treaty 

with him went on to Calais to interview the Emperor 
Charles. 
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All was now in the hands of the young men. Charles of 
Spain, Francis of France, and Henry of England were much The 
less cautious and wary than Louis XII, Ferdinand, and m e U n g 
Maximilian. The problem, too, had been narrowed and 
intensified, for Maximilian’s and Ferdinand’s powers had 
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coalesced. There was no longer Spain and the Empire to 
be considered. They were under one ruler, and they lay on 
either side of France. The rivals, however, could not keep 
at peace; and Henry, urged by his Spanish wife, by the 
national connection between England and Flanders in 
commerce, and by the old-fashioned liking which his nobles 
had for a war with France, took the side of Spain. Wolsey 
disapproved, but he could not sway his master. Two cam¬ 
paigns, however, showed that it was easier to plan the 
reconquest of the lost English provinces than to carry it 
into effect. It was almost impossible to get money to carry 
on the war. Parliament would give no supplies. Wolsey’s 
device of a benevolence, under a new and more alluring 
title of “ the Amicable Loan ”, was met with clamour and 
even tumult. In 1525 Francis was defeated and captured 
at Pavia, 1 and Wolsey had drawn off from the Spanish side. 
In 1527 the Imperial troops, under the Duke of Bourbon, 
sacked Rome, and made Pope Clement VII prisoner. Wolsey 
used the indignation which this outrage on the Pope caused 
to prepare a fresh French alliance. 

Close on the heels of this came the trouble of the King’s 
divorce, leading to Wolsey’s fall, and the Reformation. The 
languid interest which the country had shown in Wolsey s 
somewhat bewildering diplomacy suddenly sprang into a 
flame when the old grievance of the papal power in England 
came to the front. Here must be traced the beginnings of 
the Reformation. 


2. THE REFORMATION 

(i) THE NEW LEARNING AND THE REFORMATION 

IN GERMANY 

It is almost universally true of the great figures in the 
world’s history that they are partly shaped by the trend of 
current opinion, and are so far the product of their time. 

* “ Tout eat perdu fors l'honneur (et ma vie)/* he wrote to hia mother. 
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yet more still they react on public opinion, and so shape 
their time to their own opinions. So with Luther. To grasp 
the significance of his work it is needful to see where he 
merely took up a movement already started, and also how 
far he gave a new turn to its direction. 

A scholarly knowledge of ancient Greek was, during the 
greater part of the Middle Ages, a very rare accomplishment The 
even in Constantinople, and in other parts of Europe it was Tear^g* 
almost non-existent. But in Italy at the close of the four¬ 
teenth century, and especially during the fifteenth century, 
came a great revival of the study of ancient Greek. An Greek 
interest in Greek once stimulated in Italy, there came 
a demand for Greek writings to read. These were first 
the classical writers, and above all Plato. Curiosity, once 
stirred, spread. Classic Greek revived classic Latin; and The 
the Italian Renaissance took the shape of a classic revival RenS?- 
in letters and art. To it the world owes an amazing debt 8anc * 
in scholarship, sculpture, literature, painting. But it does 
not owe the Reformation. The spirit of the New Learning 
showed no signs of being in any way anti-papal. It would 
study, comment, and criticize; but it would do nothing. 

Yet in Italy, as elsewhere through Europe, there was much 
that needed doing. While the New Learning was rekindling n»• 
Italian scholarship, the Church, as illustrated by its leaders Churck 
the popes, seemed to be decaying in morals and influence. 

Even so honest and well-meaning a pope as Pius II could Dedin# 
not raise a spark of real enthusiasm in his attempt to stir Papacy 
Europe once more to drive back the Turks. The days of (l470) 
crusading zeal were past. Gradually, from 1470 onwards, 
the popes slipped into what was going on around them. 

They became Italian princes, seeking to build up for the The Pop# 
Church a strong principality. Only by having such a strong pIuusb 
principality, so it was thought, could the papacy maintain 
its independence against the Italian princes. 

Still, the manifold abuses of the time, the emptiness of 
the Papacy, the alliance that was growing closer between 
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the Church and the world, the aloofness that prevailed 
between religion and life, the gap that was widening be¬ 
tween the new learning and the old theology, caused no real 
troublings of heart in Italy. Italy had acquiesced for so long 
in the position and claims of the medieval Church, as em¬ 
bodied in the papal system, that it believed this to be as 
enduring as the sun in the firmament. The scholars may 
have despised the churchmen a little, as being ignorant and 
unenlightened, but they accepted the Papacy and its ways. 
The Papacy, in its turn, tolerated the scholars with easy 
confidence. Indeed, some popes, such as Nicholas V and 
Leo X, were great patrons of literature and art; and Julius 
II gave architects and artists such as Bramante, Raphael, 
and Michelangelo wonderful opportunities at Rome. 

Germany and England had got what Italy had not — a 
sense that wrong is not the less wrong for being long upheld, 
and that right, even if new, may still be right. In Germany 
and in England the New Learning was practical. Men felt 
that learning was barren unless it bore directly upon life. 
To know better was useless, if it did not lead men to live 
better and to do better. Thus the scholarship which in Italy 
worked among the classics turned across the Alps to the 
field of the New Testament. 

Two types, then, were characteristic of the New Learning 
in the north: the theologian, who, while not regardless of 
tradition and of what men had been taught in the past, yet 
applied his learning to it to find out what he believed to be 
the truth; secondly, the reformer, who, fearless of power 
and dignitaries, followed out his conclusions to do what 
he felt to be right. The best examples of these two types 
are Erasmus and Luther. 

Desiderius Erasmus was a Fleming. Left an orphan and 
pushed into a monastery, he had as a boy acquired an 
intense dislike for monks and their life, and on coming of 
age had quitted his monastery. He had studied at Paris 
and then at Oxford, and later his wanderings included 
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Germany and Italy. Too wide-minded to fall in with either 
the impractical spirit of the Italian Renaissance, or the 
theological brawling which was disturbing Germany, his 
critical mind set others on the path from which he himself 
ultimately shrunk back. His influence was displayed in two 
ways. First, in his book, the Praise of Folly , he taught the 
world, and especially the world of scholars, to laugh at the 
old-fashioned scholastic learning of the monks. 1 Many had 
in different ages assailed the monks with abuse, and done 
them on the whole little harm. To the poisoned shafts of 
Erasmus’s wit no effective reply was possible. Yet ridicule 
of the monks and their opinions naturally resulted in a con¬ 
tempt for their order and their faith; this meant a sapping 
of one of the buttresses of the Church. But much more 
important than Erasmus’s work as a wit was his work as a 
critic. He published, in 1516, a complete edition of the his edition 
Greek Testament, and placed beside the Greek a new Latin New 

. Testa* 

translation, in which he corrected what seemed to him to ment 
be mistakes, while in notes he expressed freely his ideas 
upon current beliefs. One example will illustrate the whole. 

On the text, “ Upon this rock I will build my church ”, he 
observes that this does not refer only to the Pope, but to all 
Christians. Methods of this kind would speedily call upon all 
the claims of the papacy to justify themselves from the Bible, 
and would press for their rejection should they fail to do so. 

What Erasmus taught was put into practice by Martin 
Luther. A peasant by birth, he had entered an Augustinian Martin 
house at Erfurt, but the life of the cloister gave him no Luther 
comfort, for he was oppressed with an intense consciousness 
of inward sin. He left the monastery in 1508, and became a 
teacher of theology in the new Saxon university of Witten- 
berg. A visit to Rome which he paid in 1510 revealed to 
him the depth of carelessness and indifference which per¬ 
vaded the papal court. He set himself more anxiously than 

1 The book was not directed against the monks particularly, but against fools* 

Erasmus merely found the species plentiful in monasteries. 
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ever to study the Bible, in the belief that here was to be 
found the only remedy against what he called “ the reign 
of slothfulness which “ made the way to heaven so easy 

gence 1 ; that a smgle * lgh suffices ” So, when the Dominican friar 
Tetzel came into Saxony with a commission to grant indul¬ 
gences (which remitted penances imposed after sin) in 
return for a gift towards the fund for building St. Peter’s in 
Rome, Luther took fire. There was, he felt, grave danger 
that simple or careless men would interpret the giving of 
money in the wrong way; that they would not realize that 
sin must be atoned for by inward penitence, and that till 
this was done and absolution granted, charitable and pious 
actions and gifts, however virtuous, were useless. Accord- 
ingly he posted on the church door at Wittenberg a series of 
theses explaining his views, inviting discussion, and asking 
for an expression of “ the mind of the pope 

Luther wished to have a discussion on a doubtful point of 
^quarret Geology, but *h e papacy had no wish for such a discussion. 

Rome ^ 0u ^ )t ^ ess doctrine of indulgences led to abuses; later, 
at the Council of Trent, the Church had to condemn “ dis¬ 
reputable gains ” made by those who desired to obtain them; 
yet equally certainly the system of indulgences had proved 
most profitable to the papacy. To destroy it would throw 
papal finance into confusion; to meddle with it was dan¬ 
gerous. Accordingly Luther must be bidden to hold his 
tongue. 

But Luther persisted. When commanded again to be 
Luther silent, he inquired into the pope’s motives for ordering 
the Pope silence, and began to question whether the pope might not 
himself be wrong. Other popes had erred. Why not Leo 
X (who was Pope at that time) ? 

The dispute went busily on, and Luther’s ideas were 
listened to with attention. He began to speak also in a way 
that could be understood. Discarding Latin, the learned 
language in which till now all the theological discussions had 
been enshrouded, he appealed to the Germans in their own 
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German tongue. And his ideas soon became more extreme. 

He began to demand changes in doctrine. He wished to hi§ 
sweep away four of the seven sacraments, and he began to for 
talk of the powers of a General Council over the papacy. Te,0^,n, 
The one way now to extinguish Luther was to deprive 
him of support by removing grounds of complaint. This 


could be done only by making a serious attempt to right 
abuses and cool down anger by reasonable reform and con¬ 


cession. This, however, was not the policy of the Papacy. 

Luther was condemned at the Diet of Worms in 1521, and condem- 
the princes of the Empire were adjured to root out his heresy. Luther 
But five years later Pope and Emperor quarrelled. The Pope Quarrel a 
had absolved Francis I from keeping the promises Charles Emperor 
had exacted from him after the defeat of Pavia, and accord¬ 


ingly Charles refused to support the Papal cause against 
the heretics. The imperial policy was reversed; each prince 
was given liberty to act about Luther “ as he thought he 
could answer to God and the Emperor ” — that is to say, 
as seemed best to his own taste. Immediately after, the 
Imperial troops — a mixture of Spanish Catholics and 
German Lutherans, led by the French renegade Bourbon — 
sacked Rome with every species of horror and blasphemy, 
and held the Pope imprisoned in his Castle of St. Angelo. 

Yet, though Lutheranism had spread in Germany, no 
powerful state had put Luther’s views into practice by re¬ 
jecting the authority of the Pope. This momentous step 
was first taken by England. Flere is the reason why the 
English Reformation was an event of paramount importance 
not only in our land, but all over Europe. (Note 44.) 


(ii) THE BREACH WITH ROME 

English scholars had been as zealous as the Germans in 
seeking the. New Learning, and had sought it in the same The 
practical spirit. Grocyn studied at Florence, and came back iu&rmere 
to lecture at Oxford in 1491. John Colet , Dean of St. Paul’s, 
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Goiet had, like Erasmus, valued his Greek most because by it he 
could unlock the treasures of the Gospels: he had unhesi- 
tatingly set aside the learning of the schoolmen, as being 
barren or misleading, and based his teaching on the literal 
words of the New Testament. In his foundation of St. 
Paul s Grammar School he gave clear proof of his aims, by 
causing to be placed over the master’s chair in his new 


school the image of the child Christ, with the words, “ Hear 
Erasmus ye Him Erasmus himself taught at Cambridge, and 
inspired Latimer and Fisher with his ideas. In brilliance of 


wit and in seriousness of mind he found a rival in his own 


More friend, Thomas More . Mores book, Utopia , describing the 
ideal land of “ Nowhere ”, was far in advance of its time 
in its wide and tolerant principles. He pictures a common¬ 
wealth where the aim of law was the good of its members; 
where all were free to worship as they pleased “ because it 
is not in a man’s power to believe as he list where none 


were poor, because goods were held in common, yet all had 
to work because work was necessary to human wellbeing; 
where the sovereign was removable “ on suspicion of a 
design to enslave his people ”; where all children were 
taught; and where the punishment for crime was so to be 
ordered to make the criminal “ ever after live a true and 


honest man This foreshadows all that the modern state 


has striven after and a good deal that it has not yet attained. 
No book shows so well as Utopia how the human soul may 
leap forward out of the trammels of its time. Yet though 
More, Colet, and the “ Greeks ” at either University 
struggled against the “ Trojans ”, who still clung to the 
old teaching and the old ideas, they could make little prac¬ 
tical progress in the real task of reform by themselves. Till 
vroisey the King or Wolsey would stir, nothing could be done, and 
both were for the present immersed in foreign diplomacy. 
Wolsey, it is true, saw the need for reform, but the moment 
was not propitious, and he was too busy ever to find a time. 
Being Cardinal-Legate he had the power to deal with the 
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Church, but he put off doing it. His few efforts were 
cautious and prudent. He realized that some of the mon¬ 
asteries needed reform, and he suppressed a few of the 
smaller ones, using their funds to found “ Cardinal College” 1 
at Oxford. 

Yet should cause of affront be given, the King would 
find his people willing supporters against Rome. One great 
source of Henry’s power was that he was so completely an 
Englishman of his time. He understood his subjects and 
they him. So far he had no quarrel with the Papacy; he 
heartily condemned Luther, and had caused to be published 
in his own name a confutation of that heretic which Pope 
Clement had rewarded with the gift of the Golden Rose. 
Clement’s predecessor, Leo X, had conferred on him the 
title of “ Fidei Defensor” — a title which still figures on 
our coinage. But Henry had no deep-grounded respect for 
the Papacy, and in 1526 the cause of quarrel was not far off. 
Henry was tiring of his wife Katherine. 

It must be admitted that Henry and Katherine had little to 
hold them together. Being a Spaniard, she had disliked the 
French alliance to which Henry, under Wolsey’s guidance, 
had turned so frequently, and she had pestered the King 
with more zeal than wisdom. Henry on his side was dis¬ 
appointed that she had borne him no son to follow him, and 
secure the succession; 2 each grew cool towards the other, 
and Henry found her companionship more and more dis¬ 
tasteful. But his ideas were suddenly turned in the direction 
of a new marriage by the fact that^he fell violently in love 
with a lady of the court named Anne Boleyn. To win Anne, 
it was needful to get rid of Katherine; once more Henry 
turned to Wolsey for help. A technical ground was not far 
to seek. Katherine had been his brother Arthur’s widow; 
hence the marriage had been illegal but for a dispensation 


1 Now Christ Church. 

» !- Kat , h T. ne had £ lve ,? , bi 5 th to four sons, but they all died at birth, and Henn 
widow ^ JUdcment ” of God on him for marrying Ids brothel 
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from the Pope; the King’s conscience now became con¬ 
vinced that the dispensation was wrong; could not his 
marriage be declared null and void ? Popes had done greater 
things for monarchs than this. 
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Wolsey did not oppose the idea: perhaps he even sug¬ 
gested it to Henry; he would be glad to be rid of Katherine 
and her Spanish views, and he hoped to negotiate a mar¬ 
riage between Henry and a French princess. But though 
he hoped the Pope might be persuaded, yet there were 
many difficulties. Nothing could be said against Katherine, 
who was of most virtuous character. England would prob¬ 
ably sympathize with her, especially when the King’s real 
object, namely, to marry Anne, had leaked out. Both France 
and Spain would oppose it — France, because Henry and 
Katherine’s daughter, Mary, was betrothed to the Dauphin, 


and such action would leave her illegitimate; Spain, because 
Effect of Charles V was Katherine’s nephew. And in 1527, when the 

s<ick of — 

Rome affair was being cautiously broached, came the sack of Rome, 
which left Pope Clement at Charles V’s mercy. No more 
inauspicious moment could be chosen for trying to persuade 
the Pope to offer the Spanish king a deadly affront. No 


wonder that Wolsey hesitated. 

Things went as he expected. Neither Spain nor France 
pope’s gave him any help. Clement put things off, then appointed 
delay Wolsey and Cardinal Campeggio to hear the cause in Eng¬ 
land, but did not give them the power of final decision. 
Campeggio reached England in October, but the trial 
did not begin till the following June. Its verdict was ex¬ 
pected in July, but at the end of that month Campeggio 
declared the sitting adjourned for two months more. This 
renewed delay made Henry furious. 

Here was revealed what had been hitherto but dimly seen. 

Henry The real master of England was after all not Wolsey but 
decicies^to j_£ enr y. Henry showed the quality which Wolsey 

lacked—determination, and disregard of tradition and conse¬ 
quence which might stand in his way. Hence, while men were 
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waiting for the cautious Wolsey to find his way round this 
thicket of political thorns, Henry, like a bull, burst through it. 

He threw over Wolsey, and directed his attorney to sue 
for a writ of prcemunire against his minister on the ground Wolsey** 
that, acting as Papal Legate, he had broken the statute dl8grace 
which forbade appeals to foreign courts. The charge was Pramu- 
iniquitous, since Wolsey had obtained his legatine authority nlre 
at the King’s own pressing desire, in order to use it for the 
King. But that, he knew, would not save him. He made 
instant and humble submission, acknowledging that all his 
goods were most justly forfeit to his “ most merciful ” 
master. Henry seized his goods, deprived him of the Great 
Seal, and dismissed him to his see of York. He probably was 
not quite sure that he might not want him again. Wolsey s 
enemies, however, were too strong; the Cardinal was 
arrested at York for high treason, and dispatched south¬ 
wards to the Tower. Death, however, was more merciful woisey*» 
than the King: broken-hearted, feeble, and despairing, ftuo> 
Wolsey struggled to Leicester, and there died. Henry’s last 
act was to send instructions to an envoy to question his 
old servant on his deathbed as to what he had done with 
£1500 which he had scraped together after his fall, the last 
remnant of that vast wealth which had been spent for the 
King, or seized by him. {Note 41.) 

Two steps which the King took close on Wolsey’s fall are 
most significant of the future. He issued writs for the sum- More 
moning of a Parliament, and he appointed Sir Thomas More SS2L 
to succeed Wolsey as Chancellor. Parliament save for one ceIIor 
brief session had not met for fourteen years; it was much 
longer since a king had entrusted his conscience to a lay¬ 
man s keeping. 1 But both signs point the same way: the 
sway of the Church in politics was tottering, the “ minister ” 
and the layman were rising to take its place. 

It must be noted that in all his attacks on the Church, Anti- 
Henry was really aiming at destroying Papal power in pou«r 

1 The Chancellor U " the Keeper of the King’s Conscience 
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England. He never attacked Roman Catholic doctrine — 
indeed, as we shall see later, he insisted on his subjects 
observing it. 

In 1529 the Reformation Parliament, as it is called, met. 
It proceeded at once to carry out the King’s policy towards 
the Church. The first attack fell on a vulnerable point — the 
pocket. Hitherto the clergy and the Church had been in the 
habit of getting large fees from the probate of wills, and from 
“ corse presents ” (mortuary fees, paid when a dead body 
was taken through a parish); some of the clergy had made 
money by farming and trading; all these sources of revenue 
were docked. Many of the clergy had held more than one 
benefice; these “ pluralities ” were now forbidden, as was 
the practice of non-residence, unless special leave was 
granted by the King. Hitherto this leave had been granted 
by the Pope. Here was the first grasp of the royal hand that 
was to tighten round the clergy. 

In the second session all the clergy were entangled in the 
mesh that had snared Wolsey, the penalties of Praemunire. 
Wolsey was guilty, and so were they. The Convocation of 
Canterbury hastily bought their pardon with a gift of 
£100,000, York followed with £18,000. Under the law the 
laity were involved too, but the King graciously pardoned 
the rest of his subjects wholesale — for nothing — “ of his 
benignity, special grace, pity, and liberality ” as the Act of 
Parliament put it. 

Before the next session came round the King’s agents 
had been busy at Rome, but had made no progress over the 
annulling of the King’s marriage. Consequently Parliament 
gave another turn to the screw by the Act of Annates. 

“ albeit the king and all his subjects be as obedient, devout, 
catholic, and humble children of Holy Church as any people 
within any realm Christian ”, yet the payment of annates 
(the firstfruits of a benefice) to the Pope was henceforth to 
cease; 1 any bishop who paid them should forfeit lands an 

* They did not lapse altogether: an act of 1634 bestowed them on the Crown. 
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goods to the King: and if in consequence of the act the Pope 
were to refuse the bull confirming the election of a new 
bishop, the bishop should be appointed by two of his 
brethren without waiting for the Pope’s consent. But as 
King and Parliament did not wish to use violence “ before 
gentle courtesy first attempted ”, the King was to have the 
power of declaring whether the Act should be put in force. 

But if nothing could be got from Rome, Henry was ready 
to do without Rome. 

A considerable body of opinion held that Henry’s mar¬ 
riage to Katherine had not been legal, and the King now 
tried to reassure himself by getting the support of those who 
held this view. The Universities were places where qualified 
divines studied, and Henry now wished to have the judg¬ 
ment of the Universities on his marriage. Actually, the 
foreign Universities gave varying answers, but Oxford and 
Cambridge upheld Henry’s view. 

Cranmer himself undertook to pronounce Henry’s mar¬ 
riage with Katherine as invalid, and he celebrated the 
King s union with Anne Boleyn. The ceremony was per¬ 
formed in private. Parliament now stepped in too, and by 
the Act of Appeals forbade all appeals to Rome in matters 
of will, marriage, or divorce, either for the future or already 
entered on: henceforth the appeal was to go to the Upper 
House of Convocation. Henry could control that. 

By the time Parliament met for its fifth session Katherine 
had been put aside, and the marriage with Anne publicly 
acknowledged. Matters having been driven to this extreme 
point, Parliament was still bolder. For the first time it spoke 
of the Pope as the Bishop of Rome otherwise called the 
Pope ; arranged that bishops for the future were to be 
elected by the dean and chapter of the diocese under a royal 
writ called the congd d'elire, but that they must elect the 
person named by the king in the writ — conferring a liberty 
with one hand and taking it back with the other. Peter’s 
pence and every other payment made to Rome were 
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stopped. No church ordinances were to be made save by 
the king s consent. Yet in case the Pope should even at 
the eleventh hour repent, Henry was again empowered to 
suspend or enforce these acts at his pleasure. Further, by 
the First Royal Succession Act the marriage with Katherine 
was declared null, and Katherine’s daughter Mary cut out 
of the succession. 


Between the fifth and sixth sessions the Pope annulled 
Cranmer’s sentence dissolving the marriage, and to this the 
King retorted with a Royal Proclamation ordering all manner 
of prayers, mass-books, and rubrics “ wherein the Bishop of 
Rome is named or his presumptuous proud pomp preferred ”, 
to be abolished, “ and his name and memory to be never 

Supre f more remem bered Parliament followed this up with the 
macy Act of Supremacy declaring the King to be the supreme 


Henry Head of the Church of England, and an oath was exacted 

Head a 


of the calling on men to refuse all obedience to any foreign authority, 
England and to accept all Acts made by the present Parliament, ror 
refusing to take this oath the Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, 1 
and Bishop Fisher were imprisoned. 

The seventh and last session saw the overthrow of the 
Suppres- smaller monasteries. As the King had now absorbed all the 
smaller ecclesiastical powers which the Pope had formerly wielded 
teries in England, he had become visitor of the religious houses, 
which had hitherto been under the control only of the 
officers of their own order and of the Pope. They were 
soon to learn what a visitation meant. All of less annual 
value than £200 were suppressed, and their lands forfeited 
to the King. With this last blow delivered the Reformation 
Parliament ended. Many of these monasteries deserved to 
be suppressed. Throughout the Middle Ages inquiries had 
often been held into the state of monasteries, and action 
taken where required. Wolsey had previously found much 
amiss with some of the smaller houses and had suppressed 


1 More had accepted the divorce and the Anti-papal legislation of Parliament, 
but he would not accept the supremacy of the King as expressed in the oatn. 
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them, and, indeed, few could object to the action Henry 
now took. These small institutions had outlived their use¬ 
fulness and in many cases become places of idleness and vice. 

Looking at the work of Henry and his Parliament as a 
whole two things emerge. To begin with, there never was a 
Reformation so completely political. Neither justice nor 
sentiment was allowed to interfere with business, and we 
may consider that the stopping of payments of money to 
Rome was the prime motive of the parties who carried 
through the severance. (Note 42.) 

Secondly, we must observe that the Reformation Parlia¬ 
ment, which had overthrown the Pope, raised the Crown to 
a height unmatched before or since in English history. 
Besides seizing for himself all the Papal powers and much 
of the Church’s property, Henry had been permitted to 
enforce statutes or not as seemed good to him; the suc¬ 
cession had been practically left in his hands; he was 
armed with a new Treason Act which made even thought 
against him treasonable. 

These two qualities of the Reformation Parliament’s work 
are reflected from the man who, under Henry, had most 
to do with the shaping of it. Thomas Cromwell was a lawyer 
who had grown rich by moneylending, had sat in the House 
of Commons, and had served Wolsey. But he was essen¬ 
tially a King’s man at heart: not a Cardinal’s. His early 
days of adventure in Italy had made him familiar with des¬ 
potic power ruthlessly exercised, and he stopped at nothing 
to make the King supreme. As “ Vicar General ” under 
the Act of Supremacy, he devised the measures which 
brought the Church under the King. He restricted even 
the right of preaching to those who held royal licenses, 
forced the clergy to preach in favour of the Act of Supre¬ 
macy, overthrew first the smaller monasteries and then the 
larger, turned over their property to the Crown, and swept 
out of his way all opposition. Sir Thomas More and Bishop 
fisher, the foremost scholar and the most saintly bishop of 
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the day, were executed for refusing to accept the Act of 
Supremacy. The monks of the Charterhouse were hanged 
in a batch on the same charge, or left to die in chains in 
Newgate. When the dissolution of the smaller monasteries 
R t C he pt? f P rov °k e d the north to rebellion in 1536, Cromwell never 
grimage faltered. This “ Pilgrimage of Grace ”, as the rebellion was 
(1536) called, was dangerous enough, for it was inspired by very 
genuine religious alarm. Men in the north who were more 
firmly Catholic than the south, less ready for the new ideas, 
believed that the attack on the monasteries would be fol¬ 
lowed by an onslaught on the churches. The rebels, led by 
Robert Aske, took as their banner the Five Wounds of Christ, 
and demanded that the monasteries should be restored, the 
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reforming bishops turned out, and Cromwell banished. 
This last aim brought in the northern nobles, for Cromwell 
was looked on with mingled loathing and fear by the old 
nobility, as an upstart venomous snake. The Percies, Lords 
Westmorland and Latimer, Earl Dacre of Yorkshire, all 
joined; and these could bring the finest fighting men in 
England with them. Abbots and priors all gathered to the 
cause; the Abbot of Barlings rode up in full armour. Henry 
sent Norfolk to meet the rebels; but as he was too weak to 
fight, bade him make terms. He was only waiting his time; 
the rebels dispersed, but renewed rioting soon after gave 
Henry and Cromwell the excuse for revoking all that they 
had yielded. The leaders were seized; Lord Darcy, Lord 
Hussey, and the Abbots of four great monasteries were all 
hanged. Lesser rebels shared the same fate in dozens 
throughout the north. It was a stern lesson in what the 


Royal Supremacy meant. 

This failure of the “ Pilgrimage of Grace ” led to the 
Dissoiu- downfall of the greater monasteries. Some were forfeited 
Won greater for treason; others found it wisest to submit to the King* 
asteries The monks were pensioned. Six of the great monasteries 
were refounded as secular chapters round the six new 
bishoprics; a little of the property was used /or schools; 
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a little for erecting fortresses on the coast. But the bulk of 
of it went to the King; and he dispersed most of it — some 
by gift to his ministers and courtiers, much by sale -— so 
that in a few years it had passed into many hands, and thus 
afforded an effectual guarantee that the Reformation would 
be permanent. If England were to submit again to Rome, 
that land would have to be restored; and in the course of 
a few years it was so parcelled up that 40,000 families were 
reckoned to have an interest in it, and these 40,000 would 
be sturdy Protestants. It was on this rock that Mary’s 
schemes for restoring Roman influence shipwrecked. To 
take this land back by force was impossible; she had not 
money to buy it back. The effect of the dissolution of the 
greater monasteries on the economic life of England was 
considerable. The monks had been very large land-owners, 
but their methods had been old-fashioned and had been 
wasteful in the amount of labour employed. Now came 
new landlords and new methods. Sheep-farming and 
enclosures led to the employment of fewer men, and dis¬ 
tress due to unemployment was made worse. 

The very year which had seen the rebellion of the Pil¬ 
grimage of Grace had been marked by a great event in H enry s 
Henry’s private life. He had married Anne Boleyn in 1533 
and their daughter Elizabeth was born in September of that sion* 5 ' 
year., But Henry’s great wish for a son had not been fulfilled. 

Anne’s son, like those of Katherine of Aragon, died at birth 
When Katherine died in January, 1536, Anne had already 
lost her hold on the King’s affection, and on the very day 
of her rival’s funeral she knew that her fate was sealed when 
she again gave birth to a child that did not survive. Within 
three months she was arrested, tried, and executed (19th 
May, 1536). Before the month was ended Henry married 
his third wife, Jane Seymour. Jane was to give Henry what 
he so ardently desired, a son. A boy was born in October 
1537, and christened Edward, his mother surviving his 
irth for only ten days. He was the undoubted heir whom 

( F 938 ) UUU| 
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Henry desired, for when Jane was married, both her pre¬ 
decessors were dead, and there could be no doubt as to the 
position of her son. 

The remainder of Henry VIIPs reign bears no very 
Effect on marked characteristic, either of progress or reaction. Some 
life of men deplored what had been done; others felt that a halt 
England been called too soon. Yet both these were small parties; 

the bulk of the nation was for the time quite satisfied, and 
the King was satisfied too. 

One important step was taken in the translation of the 
Bible. Most of the copies of Tynaale’s version, printed 
abroad and smuggled into England, had been destroyed. 
Miles Coverdale was encouraged by Cromwell to make a 
Transia- new translation; this was combined in 1537 with Tyndale’s 
the Bible work by John Rogers, who published it under the assumed 
The name of Matthew. The King was persuaded to license it; 
Bitde 3 " and Cranmer having written a preface for it, the “ Great 
Bible ” was placed in the churches. Private persons were 
also allowed to have copies. Although in 1543 the liberty 
of reading the Bible was withdrawn from “ husbandmen, 
workmen, and women except gentlewomen ”, yet in 1544 
the Litany and in 1545 services for morning and evening 
prayer were issued in English. 

While the Bible was thus placed in the hands of the 
Henry people, no encouragement was given to depart from the 

Catholic old faith, and indeed, belief in the doctrines of the Church 
doctrine wag i ns j s t ec i U p 0 n. Opposed to Cranmer and the Reformers 

in doctrine stood the Duke of Norfolk, leader of the nobles, 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester; Bonner, Bishop of Lon- 
The Six don; and, above all, Henry himself. Their attitude is 
A (i 539 ) expressed in the statute of Six Articles (1539), which was 
intended as a dam to the rising tide of the Reformation. It 

enjoined (1) a belief in the doctrine of transubstantiation; 

(2) the practice of communion in one kind; (3) the illeg ity 
of the marriage of the clergy; (4) the necessity of keeping 
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vows of chastity; (5) the continuance of private masses; 

(6) the use of confession. It will be seen that these main¬ 
tain a great part of the essentials of the old faith. Having 
added the penalty of death for the first infraction of the first 
article, and for the second breach of any of the others. 
Parliament felt comfortably assured that under no circum¬ 
stances could those who kept the Six Articles be accused of 
being heretics. 

This extremely definite declaration against any attempt to 
change doctrine was followed by the downfall of Cromwell. 

In 1539 he had wished to strengthen the Protestant princes cromweii 
in Germany by an English alliance, and he persuaded the VpZ P es- 
King to promise to marry Anne, sister of the Duke of Cleves. LmL.ce 
The alliance broke down; but Henry, who had now been 
wifeless for four years, determined to keep his promise. 

Anne had been represented to him as beautiful; she was," 
however, exceedingly plain, and though Henry manfully 
went through with the marriage, he at once procured a 
divorce from his “ Flanders mare ”. He showed his an- hi s 

noyance with Cromwell; and Cromwell’s enemies, the failur * 

nobles with Norfolk at their head, at once turned on him. hi s 

He was attainted on an absurd charge of treason and exe- executlon 
cuted (1540). (Note 43.) 

Little calls for notice between 1540 and 1547. The war 
with Scotland falls in its place in the chapter on Scottish 
history. The King married twice more: first, Catharine 
Howard, and then, after her execution for misconduct, 
Catharine Parr. In order to make it easier for the govern¬ 
ment to pay its debts, the coinage was much debased; but 
the effects of that measure belong to the reign of Edward 
VL Almost the last thing that the King did was to cause the 

Earl of Surrey (Norfolk’s son) to be put to death for aiming 
at the Crown. ° 

So the reign ended as it had begun — with the headsman’s 
axe: and m truth this political engine, with its less digni¬ 
fied helpmeet the halter, is so prominent that we are tempted 
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at first to think the reign particularly blood-stained. It did 
not present that aspect to men of its own time. After the 
long-drawn-out disorders of the Wars of the Roses, and the 
nervous dread of their revival in Henry VII’s day, Henry 
VIIPs time was a period of peace and prosperity. England 
was “ merry ”, and “ good King Harry ” popular even to 
the end. He was neither merciful, nor logical, nor faithful, 
nor grateful. But he knew what he wanted and what Eng¬ 
land wanted, and he took the first and gave the second 
without scruple of conscience. 


CHAPTER 28 

SCOTLAND FROM 1329 TO 1542 

Since the final defeat of Edward Ps scheme of annexation 
England and Scotland had influenced each other but little. 
They had remained bad neighbours; fighting on the Borders 
had been almost continuous; Scotland had steadily adhered 
to her alliance with France; every nowand again quarrelling 
had developed into open wars in which Scotland usually 
lost the battles. No real progress had been made towards 
union. Now the time is at hand when the two countries 
were at last to find a common aim and a common interest 
in their religion; and while sympathy thus drew them closer, 
fortune — and Elizabeth’s sagacity — gave the chance of 
the two crowns to join in the person of James I. It is there¬ 
fore desirable to cast a glance over the policy and social 
condition of Scotland during these two hundred years of 
hostility, in order to see how in the end the two nations 

came together. (Note 45.) 

Robert Bruce died in 1329, having survived but one year 
after the Treaty of Northampton, and his son David, aged 

five years, became king. 

The purpose of this chapter is not to attempt any con¬ 
tinuous account of Scotland under David II and the tu 
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kings, but merely to remark what were the general charac¬ 
teristics of the time; to observe, therefore, (1) the main 
relations with England , who, as Scotland’s domineering 
neighbour, was bound to influence her politics most deeply; 
(2) the French alliance , to which Scotland was permanently 
faithful, on the principle of a common enmity with Eng¬ 
land; (3) the elements of disorder at home, such as powerful 
barons and fierce Highlanders, who harassed king after 
king, and hindered progress in the country. For more than 
two hundred years invasion from without or rebellion at 
home tended to paralyse Scotland. 

David II’s reign saw both invasion and rebellion at work. 
Edward Balliol, son of John, and the “ Disinherited ”, 
Scottish nobles who had lost their estates because they had 
supported England, were tempted to try a stroke to regain 
their lands when King Robert was gone. They defeated 
the King’s forces at Duppliti Moor , near Perth, in 1332, 1 
and Edward Balliol was crowned as a vassal king. Four 
months later, however, he was driven out of Scotland, and 
in 1333 Edward III marched north and defeated the Scots 
at IJahdon Hill. The English overran the country; Edward 
Balliol returned, and the little King David was sent for 
safety to France. Then, however, Edward became absorbed 
in French wars; in 1337 Edward Balliol was driven out, 
and by degrees Scotland regained her lost fortresses. 

The constant aim of Edward Ill’s Scottish policy was to 
break the Franco-Scottish Alliance. His plan to subjugate 
Scotland had failed, so now he tried more diplomatic 
methods — he proposed to the Scots that if they would 
abandon the French cause, he would restore to them the 
Lowland counties which had been handed over to him by 
Balliol in 1334. David II, who had returned from France in 
1341, eventually decided to stand by France, and in 1346, 
when Edward III was besieging Calais, he led an expedition 
into England. He was defeated and captured at the battle 

1 See p. 193. 
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“defeated Neville * 3 Cross , near Durham, and all the lowland areas 
Seville’s Scotland had recently regained again fell into English 

cross hands. 

David was a prisoner in England for eleven years, but 
was released in 1357, his ransom being fixed at 100,000 
merks to be paid within ten years. This sum, huge at that 
time, was a sore burden on Scotland, but Scotland shouldered 
it — the country could not be free while the King was in 
captivity. The King himself was not worth one merk, let 
alone 100,000, and hatred for his uncle and heir, Robert 
the Steward, led him to propose that an English prince 
should succeed him. This project was indignantly vetoed 
by the Scottish Parliament in 1364, and from that time 
onward, Scottish independence was never again in danger. 

To conclude the relations between England and Scotland, 
we must note that fighting on the Borders went on pretty 


constantly during the latter half of the fourteenth century, 
the most picturesque event being the great moonlight affray of 
war: Otterburn (1388). But during this time, and under the Lan- 

Otterburn ... . ° i i i J 4 -^ 

(1388). castnan kings, no serious attempt was made by Lngland to 
urn press the conquest of Scotland. The only considerable battle 
(1402) of the time is Homildon Hill (1402), where the Earl of Douglas, 
raiding the north, was waylaid and defeated by the Percies. 
The battle had important results in the history of England, 
for it led up to that great league of Percy, Glendower, 
Douglas, and Mortimers, which harassed Henry IV; but, 
save that it once more showed the helplessness of the Scots 
against English archery, it had no result on Scotland. The 
Scots clung to their French alliance, and sent men to fight 
in France against Henry V and Bedford; they helped to 
win Beauge (the first turn of the tide, 1422); and Douglas, 
keeping up his reputation, 1 lost another battle at Verneuil 
— and his life this time. Stewart of Darnley was killed at 
the " Battle of the Herrings ”, and other Scots fought m 


1 He was nicknamed the " Tineman ” (the Lose-man), and justified it by 
losing the battles of Homildon, Shrewsbury, and Verneuil. 
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the Maid of Orleans’ company. But in Henry Vi’s reign 
England’s hands were too full with French troubles for her 
to be able to resent these Scottish unfriendlinesses effec¬ 
tively; and then came on the Wars of the Roses, so that 
till Tudor times Scotland was left mainly to herself. Her 
internal calamities now call for mention. 

David II had died in 1370, leaving no heir, and the crown 
passed to a grandson of Bruce through his daughter Marjory 
and her husband, Walter the Steward. This grandson came 
to the throne as Robert II, and began the line of the un¬ 
lucky house of Stuart. Six kings and one queen descended 
from him sat on the throne of Scotland. Of these only one 
(Robert III) had a peaceful end, and he, before his death, 
saw one of his sons cruelly murdered and the other a prisoner 
in England. Robert III, too, was the only one to attain old 
age; none of the others lived to be forty-five; three of them 
were cut off ere they had entered on the second half of life’s 
natural span; James I was murdered; James II killed by the 
bursting of a cannon at the siege of Roxburgh; James III 
assassinated; James IV killed at Flodden; James V died 
of a broken heart; his daughter had the worst fate of all, 
for she perished on the scaffold after nineteen years of 
captivity. Yet, unlucky as the kings were, their country 
was even more so. Not the least misfortune, inevitably 
following on the premature deaths of the kings, was the 
constant succession of minorities. James I succeeded 
at the age of eleven; James II at six; James III at 
nine; James IV had reached fifteen. But James V w’as not 
eighteen months old when he came to the throne, and his 
daughter Mary at her accession was aged but one week. 
So minority followed minority, and regency regency, with 
every opening for ambition and violence; year after year, 
and reign after reign, war followed rebellion and rebellion 
followed war in dreary succession. National independence 
was a good thing, but no use could be made of it while there 
was neither order nor firm government. A king could do 
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little for his people so long as his whole resources were 
being strained to crush the great families into obedience. 

Robert III was more or less a cripple, and the government 

Rob (i 39 o- into the h ands of his brother, the Duke of Albany, and 
1406) he, with Douglas (the Tineman), was concerned with the 
arrest of Robert’s eldest son, Rothesay, and probably with 
his death, which occurred (conveniently) while he was in 
prison. As the younger son, James, was captured by English 
vessels while voyaging to France in time of truce in 1406, 
and Robert III died soon after, Albany had the regency till 
< 140 ™ 37 ) death, * n 1420. James, however, on his return in 1424, 

at once struck at the new regent, Murdoch, Duke of Albany, 
and his two sons. They were executed, and James seized 
their estates. This stroke was followed up with laws against 
“ bands ” (covenants of alliance between nobles), a hanging 
of disorderly Highland chiefs, the imprisonment of Douglas, 
and the forfeiture of the earldom of Strathearn. This last 


proved his undoing, for Sir Robert Graham, heir to 
Strathearn, hatched a plot in the Highlands to murder the 
King. The chance soon came. James went to Perth to keep 
Christmas, and was lodged in the Monastery of Black 
Murder of Friars. Late at night the conspirators burst noisily in; the 
at Perth King, who had been sitting with the Queen and her ladies, 


was stabbed to death by Graham. 

The next reign, that of James II, saw the culmination and 
James ii fall of the power of the “ Black ” Douglases. As that house 
<1437 60 ). pj a y e( j * n Scotland somewhat the same part as the family 

The of Neville (the Kingmaker) played in England almost at 
D famiiy the same time, it is worth following in a little detail. 

James II was a boy of six, and Archibald Douglas (fifth 
The earl) was his regent. This earl was unenterprising for a 
Douglas 0 " Douglas, and died in 1439 without having distinguished his 

regency by anvthing in particular. The Earldom of Douglas, 
but not the regency, passed to William (sixth earl). This 
William, a boy of seventeen, was in a position that reminds 
one of that of Richard Neville the younger. Duke of Tour- 
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aine, Earl of Douglas, owning land in Scotland right across 
the Lowlands, able to bring 5000 men of the best fighting 
quality into the field, himself with a title to the Crown, for 
he was great-grandson on the female side of Robert III, 
he was by far the most powerful subject of the King of 
Scotland. The King’s ministers — Crichton the Chan¬ 
cellor, who was Governor of Edinburgh Castle, and Living¬ 
stone, the King’s Guardian, lately at feud with each other 

united to set a trap for Douglas. He and his brother 
David were invited to Edinburgh Castle to meet the young 
King. At dinner the Douglas brothers were seized, hurried 
into the castle-yard, and beheaded (1440). 1 

The leadership of the house of Douglas passed, after a few 
troubled years, to another William (eighth earl). For some 
years James II was on friendly terms with Douglas. But in 1453 
1452, when James was twenty-one, he decided that the 
quarrels between Douglas and other nobles (such as Crichton, 
Livingstone, and the Earl of Crawford) were ruining the 
land. Accordingly he invited the Douglas to Stirling, where 
the two dined and supped together; then the King accused 
him of being in “ a band ” with the Earls of Ross and Craw¬ 
ford to rebel, and bade him break the band. Douglas refused, 
and thereon the King dirked him. The ninth Earl— 

James, brother to the murdered man — naturally fell into 
rebellion and treason with Henry VI. He was forgiven for 
a time, again intrigued with the English and the High¬ 
landers, gathered an army and was overthrown at Arkin- 
holm in Eskdale, and fled to England. So fell the family of R Uin 
the Black Douglas; but the King was not quit of them, for Black 
he had won the day only with the help of the younger DougIa * 
branch, the Red Douglases, Earls of Angus. These were to 
prove as intolerable as the elder branch had been. 

In 1460 James II was killed at Roxburgh by the bursting 
of a bombard. James III being but nine, there followed the 
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usual regency. Kennedy, Bishop of St. Andrews, an honest 
and patriotic statesman, favoured the Lancastrian cause. 
Edward IV won over the queen-mother, and allied with the 
exiled Douglas and some of the Highlanders. So the re¬ 
bound of the Wars of the Roses led to more fighting in 
Scotland and on the Borders. When James grew up he 
quarrelled violently with his two brothers. The elder 
played the usual traitor’s part, made alliance with England, 
claimed the crown as Edward I Vs liegeman, and marched 
with an English army, led by Richard of Gloucester, into 
Scotland. James summoned his nobles to his assistance, 
and they gathered under Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus. 
But before fighting the enemy they had a grudge of their 
own to settle. James, who was a peaceful man, with refined 
tastes, had made friends with men who had some skill in 
music and architecture — chief of them Robert Cochrane, 
a mason — “a person of mean and sober estate ”, as a 
chronicler calls him. The nobles hated this favourite, and 
wished to overthrow him, yet did not see the means to do 
it. “ I will bell the cat,” cried Angus to them — hence his 
nickname, “ Archibald Bell-the-cat ” — and he kept his 
word by marching to the King’s aid, arresting Cochrane in 
his tent, and hanging him from Lauder Bridge (1482). 
James himself was made prisoner and sent to Edinburgh 
Castle, and Angus and his friends made terms with Albany. 
Then Albany and Angus quarrelled, and Albany was for 
a short time reconciled to the King. He soon broke with 
him, however, and intrigued with England, whither he fled 
in 1483. In the following year he and the Earl of Douglas 
led an English force into Dumfriesshire, but it was de¬ 
feated. Albany escaped to France, where he was killed in 
1485. Three years later a new conspiracy was formed 
against the King by Angus and the southern barons who had 
in their power the fifteen-year-old Prince James (afterwar s 
James IV). In June, 1488, the King and the northern nobles 
met and were defeated by the insurgents at Sauchiebum, 
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near Stirling. James was killed — perhaps murdered — 
after the battle. 

Ominously as James IV’s reign had been preluded with 
the son in arms against the father, it showed for a time James iv 
promise of better things. The King grew strong, and en- mlf 
forced the law; one curse of Scotland, disorder at home, 
died down. An alliance made with England by the marriage Marriage 
of James with Margaret Tudor (Henry VIPs elder daughter), wi"h nce 
checked the fighting on the Border; while the Highlands Eng,and 
■were kept in control. The country prospered, and the 
reign was rightly spoken of as a “ golden age So, till the 
death of Henry VII, all went well. When Henry VIII Quarrel 
succeeded, the royal brothers-in-law began to bicker on England 
personal matters. The old fascinations of the French alliance <1513) 
attracted James, and so, when Henry entered a European 
league against France, he, like a knight-errant, adventured Flodden 
and lost all at Flodden (1513) where he was completely de- (1613) 
feated by Surrey. The battle was for Scotland a shattering 
blow. High and low alike, from palace, castle, town, and 
cottage, were stricken there. Surrey’s work w r as done; 
there was no need to go farther; more than a century was to 
pass ere a Scottish army was again to penetrate into England. 

James V s reign was in the main a repetition of the reigns 
o James II and James III. The internal feuds revived; James v 
the country was distracted between warring houses strug- (15I3 “ 43 > 
gling for the possession of the King. This disorder was 
increased by the part played by Henry VIII and his ministers, 
who fostered an “ English ” party (of traitors) in Scotland, 
and, further, by the beginnings of the Reformation; 
o viousy, when the Tudor King became the enemy of 
Rome the Stuart King clung more closely to the old faith. 

e P^ csent > merely noting that at first the beginnings 
of the Reformation tended to widen the gulf between the 
nations instead of closing it, we may leave the story of the 
Reformation in Scotland till Mary’s reign. 

After Flodden the chief persons left to rule Scotland were 
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of Mar- the ^ Ueen > Margaret Tudor, Angus (head of the Red Doug- 

^Douglas Iases )» and Arran ( head of the Hamiltons). Within a year the 

queen married Angus, and henceforth the Douglases were 

the English party in Scotland, in constant traitorous corre¬ 
spondence with Henry VIII. 

France was naturally perturbed at the power wielded by 
Fl send dle party, and, in 1515, the Duke of Albany, son 

Alb oppose traitor duke of James Ill’s reign and heir-presumptive 

Margaret to the Scottish Crown, came to Scotland as regent. Mar¬ 
garet and Angus fled to England, but returned a few years 
later and became bitter enemies. Albany left Scotland in 
1524, and the King came under the power of his mother, 
Red w ^° ^ ad dt vor ced Angus. Then Angus secured the King. 

D Exiled Eventuall y J ames escaped to his mother at Stirling, and 
rallying to him those who hated the Douglas rule and their 
treason with England, was able to make himself king in 
reality. Angus was driven into exile in England, where 
he became a pensioner of King Henry. 

The last fifteen years of the reign were fairly prosperous. 
On the whole there was peace with England, and this kept 
treason at home within bounds. James did something to 
pacify the Borders by clapping the great Border lords in 
hold, and going round hanging notorious rascals. He made 
a similar tour round the Highlands, established some garri¬ 
sons, imprisoned some chiefs, and took the Lordship of 
the Isles for the Crown. There was talk of reform of the 
Church, and the College of Justice was set up in Edinburgh. 
But though outwardly there was peace with England, Henry 
and James were not at one; Henry, having severed himself 
from Rome, desired James to do the like, and break from 
James the Auld Alliance with France. James had no mind to lose 
supports f r j en( i an d the support of Rome. Further, his mar- 

papacy r j a g e p Q jj C y vexec i Henry. First, he married Madeleine, 
daughter of Francis I, when Henry had ideas for him to 
Marries marry his own daughter, Mary. When his first queen died 
M Guise James went again to France and espoused Mary of Guise, 
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whom Henry had his eye on for his own fourth bride. 

Henry had to content himself with Anne of Cleves — a 
further source of vexation. Then James refused an inter¬ 
view with his uncle, and gradually the two kings drifted 
into war. An English raid, with Angus traitorously leading 
it, was badly beaten in Teviotdale. In reply James mustered invades 
his nobles at Fala Muir in 1542, but they refused to follow En * ,and 
him in an invasion. Borderers, however, were always ready 
to fight, and the King collected a mass of them in the West 
Marches, and at the last moment put them under a friend, 

Oliver Sinclair, a commoner whom the Scottish nobles 
disdained to follow. Wharton, the English Warden, had 
early news of the raid, and advanced with about two thou¬ 
sand men to repel it. The Scots were caught between the 
Esk and a morass; they made a disorderly retreat, which 
soon turned to a hopeless panic. The rout was complete. Defeated 
The “ battle ” of Solway Moss was finished before it had 55«S; Iwaf 
begun. All the guns were lost, 1200 men were captured, <l542) 
many more were drowned; the English lost seven men. 

The disgrace of it crushed King James. A fortnight later 
a daughter was born to him. “ It came with a lass, and it Birth m 
will go with a lass,” was all he found to say. In a sort of StSSt 
stupor, murmuring at intervals, “Fie, fled Oliver!” the 
poor King lingered another week, and died at Falkland. 

The story of the first five Jameses is tragic, but that Scot¬ 
land survived through all the internal feuds and recurrent 
minorities is evidence of how firmly based was the senti¬ 
ment of essential unity and of national independence. But 
not only did Scotland survive, she also progressed; in the 
fifteenth century trade increased, the legal system de¬ 
veloped, and the three universities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen were founded, while under the five Jameses 
a great Scottish literature grew up. James I, Robert Henry- 
son, William Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, Sir David Lindsay 

are the outstanding names of the “ Golden Age of Scottish 
Poetry . 
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CHAPTER 29 

EDWARD VI (1547-1553) 

Henry VIII had been empowered by Parliament to settle 
The the succession in his will, and he left the throne first to his 
son Edward; if he died without an heir, the crown was to 
go to his daughter Mary; if her line failed, to Elizabeth; 
and finally, to the descendants of Henry’s younger sister, 
Mary. It will be noticed that Henry’s presage of the failure 
of descendants came true; but his will was not completely 
carried out, for the crown in the end passed to the descen¬ 
dants of his elder sister, the Scottish line, which he passed 
over. 

Meanwhile, as Edward was only nine, a Regency was 
Regency inevitable, and everything would turn on the political and 
religious ideas of the Regency. Henry had nominated a 
council, with men of different shades of opinion included 
in it, in the hope that it would do nothing but maintain 
somerset, things as they were. Yet here again Henry’s plans failed, 

* Sector for the young King’s uncle, Seymour, managed to win over 
to his side part of the council, and got himself declared 
Lord Protector of the Realm. With their help, and adding 
to himself the title of the Duke of Somerset, he prepared 
to put his ideas into practice. 

There are two main lines to be distinguished in Somer- 
Difficuities set’s policy. First, he had to deal with economic changes 
beforethe were producing much distress, and second, with the 

G °me£t question of religion. (Note 46.) 

Several serious dangers lay ahead of him; opportunities 
social and which might be taken, but which if neglected would prove 
troubles fatal. To begin with, there was a growing party desirous of 
further change in religion, some of them genuinely anxious 
for a complete form of Protestantism, others merely greedy 
for further plunder of property devoted to religious uses. 
This party, though prominent, was small; large masses of 
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the country, especially in the conservative north and west, 

were opposed to any meddling with their old faith. Besides Economic 

religious trouble there was serious economic distress. Ever distress 

since the Black Death the process of converting corn land conver- 

into pasture, often by driving off the old manorial tenants, 1 arable* 

had been going forward. As sheep-farming employed fewer pa“tJ£ 

men, there were many left without work. This distress was 

aggravated by the dissolution of the monasteries. The monks 

had been old-fashioned landlords, often well content with 

old ways and employing large numbers of men. The new New 

owners of the monastery lands were active “ improvers ”, £new d8 

with no respect for custom or old tenants. And where landlorda 

distress had existed the monasteries had done something 

to relieve it. Further trouble was caused by Henry’s de- Debased 

based coin, for money no longer circulated at its face value; coinage 

when men were in doubt whether a shilling was worth a 

shilling or only sixpence, all business transactions were 

upset, and the evil tended to grow. Not all the coin was 

bad; but men naturally were unwilling to part with good 

shillings when they got them, and strove to pay away the 

bad coins. The good money was hoarded, or even melted 

down for the sake of the silver, and the bad money took its 

place. Thus, with doubt and division in religious matters, 

widespread distress in agriculture, and confusion in all 

business transactions, the new Lord Protector would have 

his hands full. Another important, though less urgent 

question, would also demand attention — that of the young 

King s marriage. In all these matters Somerset failed, the 

more lamentably since, though he was an enlightened and 

honest man, the goodness of his ideas was quite obscured 

by the badness of the methods which he employed to carry 

them out. In aims his policy was admirable, in results 
purely disastrous. 

At the outset he had an opportunity which had not been 
given to any English statesman since Edward I —the 

1 See p. 210. 
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chance to join England and Scotland by a royal marriage. 
Mary Queen of Scots, the little orphaned daughter of 
James V, was the obvious future bride for young Edward 
VI. Scotland being divided between a French Catholic 
party, headed by the Queen-mother, Mary of Guise, and 
an “ English ” party, who favoured a Reformation, Somer¬ 
set’s plain duty was to take care not to unite these parties 
in the one thing in which they could be united, namely, in 
a common hatred of England. This, however, he at once 
proceeded to do. Finding that his scheme of betrothal was 
not at once kindly received, he marched an army into Scot¬ 
land which utterly defeated the Scots at Pinkie Cleugh 
(1547). This was not the way to win Scotland. Huntly put 
the Scottish feeling into memorable words: “ I mislike 
not the match, but the manner of the wooing ”. The little 
Queen was sent over to France, where she was shortly 
affianced to the Dauphin. Somerset’s hasty violence had 
ruined his own plans. 

In religious matters he acted just as rashly. Convinced 
that England was ready to go much further with the Refor¬ 
mation, he ordered the abolishing of the mass and of the 
use of Latin in the service. Cranmer was asked to draw up 
a service in English, and this he did, the First Prayer Book 
being compiled by him. Cranmer’s beautiful prose gave 
that service a dignity and beauty which have come down 
to us to-day. 

Somerset next sent commissioners round the country to 


changes pull down the images in the churches and destroy the 

in the . r . . . » 

churches pictures on the walls. As some of the commissioners ser- 

images vants carried out these orders in an offensive way, parading 

pictures the streets dressed as mock-priests, and burning the pic- 
destroyed j_ ures ^ causec | intense anger in all the old-fashioned parts 

of the country. For time out of mind generation after gen¬ 
eration had used the same service, and, in their own simple 


way, had treasured it as the sacred ground whereon men 
may approach to the presence of God; unnumbered prayers 
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had been uttered before images which helped dull minds to 
contemplate their Redeemer and the saints; sacred pictures 
had hallowed and beautified churches, and had grown to be 
loved for the permanence of the blessed hopes they had 
given to one sorrowful heart after another. Now all were 
rudely swept away, and to the simple country folk it seemed 
as if the gateway of heaven had been closed, and new prison- 
houses with whitewashed walls put in the place of the many 
mansions of the blest on earth. 

On minds still in bewilderment, seeking reasons for this 
change, fell another blow, but this time chiefly on the towns. Gilds 
The old gilds, so common in every town, were almost as abo,,8hed 
familiar in men’s lives as their religion. They had had 
many objects: some, such as the regulation of trades, 
declining in value; some taking the shape of festivities and 
miracle plays, more amusing perhaps than useful; some 
chiefly religious in aim; others, however, were of great 
practical use. Were a gildsman sick or in distress, he looked 
to his gild for aid; if his tools were stolen or his house 
burnt, his gild helped him. If he died in poverty his gild 
buried him, educated his children, looked after his widow, 
and paid for masses for the repose of his soul. If a man 
wished to leave money or lands in charity, he left it to his 
gild, and, as this form of bequest was common, many of 
the gilds were rich. 1 he greedy eye of the Government 
tell on them; they, like the monasteries, held much pro¬ 
perty devoted to religious uses in the shape of masses for 
the dead. And so an Act was passed confiscating their pro- Forfeitui* 
Petty; m theory their religious property — in reality every- pr!pe d rty 
thing that could be seized. The effect was something as if 
at the present day the Government were to seize the pro¬ 
perty of all benefit societies, sick clubs, and workmen’s 
friendly societies. Here again was a measure angering and 
injuring masses of poor men, all the more offensive because 
the London gilds were spared, being, it may be supposed, 
too dangerous to molest. 
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Trouble was not long in coming. Somerset’s brother, 

ResU poiic°y L ° rd Se y mour of Sudely, first plotted a rebellion. He had 

married Henry VIII’s widow, Catharine Parr, and sought 
to make for himself a position like that of Warwick the 
Kingmaker. He coined money and forged cannon in his 
own foundries, fortified Holt Castle, and intrigued against 
the Protector. The Council dealt with him by Act of At¬ 
tainder, and had him executed; but the treasonable schemes 
of so near a relation did Somerset no good. Next, further 
proof of the Protector’s failure was provided by two insur- 
Rebeiiion rections, which burst out at the same time in the west and 
in the east, and here once more Somerset’s incapacity was 
made plain. These insurrections were caused by quite 
different motives, and were dealt with differently, and we 


Religious 
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Economic 
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have to distinguish between the two. 

The insurrection in the west, where men were still mainly 
Catholic in faith, was entirely religious in character; it was 
caused by the New Prayer Book of 1549, which had been 
put in place of the old service. In the eastern counties there 
was no religious discontent, for Norfolk and the east, owing 
partly to immigrants from the Low Countries, was strongly 
Protestant. Rebellion here sprang from social causes: the 
enclosures of commons and arable land for the purpose of 
sheep-farming had thrown many out of work; the debased 
coinage had upset all manufacturers and all workmen, all 
wages and all prices; in Norwich and the towns men were 
indignant at the confiscation of the gilds. Thus at the 
same moment the most w idely severed parts of the country, 
the poorest and the richest — the backward, agricultural, 
Catholic west, and the progressive, manufacturing, Pro¬ 
testant east — were each driven to rebellion. 

There is only one thing which a Government can do with 
rebellion, and that is to put it down. Inquiry into the 
reasons for it, sympathy with men misled into it, remedy 
for the causes of it, can only come after, namely, when the 
rebels have laid down arms and become once more citizens. 
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This the well-meaning Somerset did not see. For the 
Devonshire rebels, in arms for their old religion, he had no 
sympathy and no mercy. It was indeed some time before 
he had the upper hand of them. Through the summer of 
1549 the west was in a flame; 10,000 men, under Pomeroy 
and Arundel, in arms; the mass everywhere celebrated; 
and Exeter besieged. So urgent was the danger that a body 
of German mercenaries had to be taken into the Govern¬ 
ment service. These under Lord Grey de Wilton met the 
rebels at St. Mary Clyst and Sampford Courtenay, and, 
with every advantage of arms and discipline, had hard work 
to overcome them. Some four thousand were killed in these 
tierce combats, and at the end the leaders were hanged at 
Tyburn, and so order was restored. 

Somerset, so stern in the west, where German firelocks 
were turned against English peasants, was in the east mild to Kefs 
the point of feebleness. With the great body of rebels, who, somir - 0 " 1 
under their leaders Robert and William Ket , encamped on ienuncy 
Mousehold Hill, outside Norwich, dominating the town, 
and levying provisions from the gentry round about, he felt 
some sympathy, for he had realized the evils of the en¬ 
closures and of the bad money, and meant in time to mend 
them. Hence he tried to make terms. This only encouraged 
the rebels to remain under arms. Inevitably, fighting 
began between them and the neighbouring gentry, and the 
Council naturally turned from Somerset to a stronger man. 

They ordered the Earl of Warwick (afterwards Duke of Warwick 
Northumberland) to attack the rebels, which he did with ESS** 
great vigour, slaughtering a number and dispersing the rest. 

With this reputation as a man of energy, Warwick turned 
to overthrow Somerset. The Protector’s failures had been 
many, his rivals in the Council were jealous of him; he 
had no strong party behind him. In 1551 he submitted to Faiiof 
the Council, and was sent to the Tower; pardoned for the Somen « 
time, he was restored to his place in the Council; but 
Warwick feared him too much to leave him in peace, and 
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in January, 1552, he was executed on a charge of conspiracy. 

So fell Somerset, one of those tragic failures, an honest 
and well-meaning man, whose real fault was that he was in 
advance of his time. Misled into thinking that the opinions 
round him in London and at court were held throughout 
the country, mistaken in his belief that the nation, which 
under Henry VIII had thrown off the yoke of Rome with 
such enthusiasm, was really anxious for a reform in doc¬ 
trine, rash in his changes, yet, in spite of his failures, many 
in England loved him. At his execution those near the 
scaffold dipped handkerchiefs in his blood to treasure as 
relics of a good man. He was, after all, honest, which is 
more than can be said for the man who followed him. 


At the date of Somerset’s death Edward VI was nearly 
N °beriand ^ teen * All had the highest hopes of him. The nation looked 
Edward ^ orwar< ^ the ru le of a king who would sw r eep away all the 
vi failures of the Regency. “ When he comes of age,” cried an 
enthusiastic Hampshire squire, “ he will hang up an hun¬ 
dred heretic knaves.” Probably such methods would not 
have overmuch distressed a king who noted coldly in his 
diary his uncle’s death thuswise: “ This day the Duke of 
Somerset had his head cut off between eight and nine 
o’clock in the morning.” As it happened, Edward was 
destined never to rule. 


In 1552 a Second Prayer Book was issued, .l eufch was 

Second more extreme > and closer to the continental °f 

prayer Reform. It went much further towards Protet 'uyk&v than 
(1552) the first. 1 o + 

More of the ceremonies of the Church were abolished; 


^Artj^j he Articles of Religion — forty-two in number — were pub- 
es lished, and other changes made, all following the ideas of 
the more extreme Reformers. At the same time some useful 


steps were taken. To relieve the distress from which the 
labourers were suffering efforts were made to check the 

1 In the prayer of consecration at the Communion service words were 
making the service more clearly one of commemoration only. Some urged, , 
that the Communion should not be taken kneeling. 
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enclosures and to revive agriculture; the first Poor Law 
enacted that collections were to be made in each parish for 
the poor; and the expenses of the royal household were 
lessened. Unluckily time, the one great healing element in 
all political troubles, was lacking; what England needed 
was stable government, and it became increasingly clear 
that another change was at hand. Edward’s health failed, 
and the next heir w r as the Catholic Mary. Where the future 
was so uncertain, the present was bound to be dark, un¬ 
settled, troublous. 

To no one was the prospect more menacing than to the 
Earl of Warwick, who had contrived Somerset’s fall, and 
now ruled in his place. The son of Henry VII’s minister, 
that Dudley whom Henry VIII had put to death chiefly 
because his enterprise in collecting money for the Crow'n 
had made him bitterly hated, Warwick — now created Duke 
of Northumberland — had proved himself a capable sol¬ 
dier and a successful, if unscrupulous, politician. He had 
at any rate the politician’s instinct of being on the crest of 
the wave. Neither sincere nor trustworthy, he had taken 
the side of the extreme Reformers, partly because it agreed 
with the young King’s ideas, partly because he knew that 
the old nobility who favoured the system of Henry VIII 
would, if they returned to powder, at once overthrow him. 
But if honest Somerset could not succeed in making the 
coun j pfen form of Protestantism for w'hich it was not 

yet i\ f;l£ie dishonest and selfish Northumberland was 
certain U tail. Balancing thus upon the favour of the young 
King and the unsteady support of the Council, Northum¬ 
berland in 1552 found his position becoming more and 
more precarious as Edward Vi’s health failed. Accordingly 
he set to work to secure himself. It w r as not difficult to con¬ 
vince Edward that, if Mary came to the throne, the Refor- 
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mation would be undone, and Edward was sincere in his 
support of the Reformation, even if Northumberland was 
not. Accordingly, by Northumberland’s advice, he made 
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a will setting aside both Mary and Elizabeth as illegitimate, 
lady Jane and leaving the crown to Lady Jane Grey , the granddaughter 

of Henry VIITs youngest sister. As Northumberland had 
shortly before married his second son, Lord Guildford 
Dudley, to Lady Jane, this stroke would not only have 
secured the Protestant succession, but also the family 
influence of the Duke himself. He would at any rate be 
safe, and as father-in-law of the new Queen he might hope 
to be ruler of the kingdom. {Note 46.) 

If the nation had been set on having a Protestant sovereign, 
NorUnfm- Northumberland's scheme was sound enough. Lady Jane 
beriand certainly had all the good qualities of a queen. It soon 
became clear, however, that the nation was not so set. 
,, N ™e When Edward died, in 1553, Northumberland tried to lay 
Oueen®* ^ands on Mary before she learnt the news. But a friend 
brought her immediate warning, and she slipped away to her 
Catholic friends, the Howards, in Norfolk. She at once 
declared herself Queen, and everyone supported her claim. 
Even in London Northumberland’s plans failed hopelessly. 
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His proclamation of Lady Jane as queen was received in 
silence or with protest. His son, Lord Robert Dudley, sent 
to arrest Mary, reached her in Norfolk, but his men would 
not fight. The fleet declared for Queen Mary. Thousands 
of men were raiding to her cause. Even Northumberland s 
own force, which he led into the Eastern Counties, mutinied 
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and deserted him, and on 20th July, less than a fortnight 

from Edward’s death, he was forced to give up hope, and 

himself proclaimed Mary queen at Cambridge. If he 

thought to disarm the anger of a Tudor in this way he was 

soon undeceived. He was arrested the next day, and sent 

to the Tower. There he grovelled further, and on the Executio* 

scaffold just before his execution announced that he had Northm. 

been always at heart a Catholic. His recantation earned for ber,and 

him the scorn of the Protestants and he died despised and 
detested by all. 


CHAPTER 30 

MARY TUDOR (1553-1558) 

THE CATHOLIC REACTION 

At her accession Mary was thirty-six; half a Spaniard 
and half a Tudor; neither by age nor blood likely to be 
easily turned from what she had set her mind on. Moreover, 
all her life she had been soured. Her mother repudiated and 
scandalously treated, herself declared illegitimate, her claim 
to the throne doubted, surrounded by enemies, often held 
as a sort of prisoner, half a foreigner, holding ardently to 
the supremacy of Rome which the nation viewed with sus¬ 
picion she was by training and faith quite out of sympathy 
wnh Rngland. Northumberland was not a wise politician, 
but he did know what Mary was likely to be as a queen 
England had no such terrors. A Catholic sovereign was 
not feared, because England had so far never known any England 
other sovereign than a Catholic. Henry VIII, even in his 
most anti-Roman moments, had never doubted that he was ‘ 
a most sincere Catholic. Edward VI had never ruled; all 
his reign was filled by Somerset and Northumberland, and 
if such were examples of Protestant rulers, they were not 
encouraging. The mass of Englishmen looked on their new 
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Queen as a daughter of Harry Tudor, and welcomed her with 
the loyalty they always gave to all Tudors. The attempts at 
reform in doctrine under Edward VI had been profoundly 
unpopular. They wished for a return to the days of “ good 
King Harry ”. That Mary would try to bring England 
again under the power of Rome, was ignored in the enthusi¬ 
astic welcome which was given her. 

Hence Mary’s brief reign is divided into two parts. First 
came a period of consolidation, and of reversing the pre¬ 
mature reforms made under Edward VI. In the second 
period the Queen disclosed her real plans, married a 
Spaniard, and tried to restore the Papal power; and it was 
during this second period that the persecution was made 
which left such bitter memories of her reign. 

At first, then, Mary and her subjects were at one. By 
common consent the mass came in again. Parliament, 
meeting within two months of the Queen’s accession, re¬ 
pealed the religious Acts of Edward VI, and went back to 
the “ divine service used in England in the last year of Henry 
VIII’s day Some of the more prominent Reformers left 
the kingdom — John Knox, who had been Edward Vi’s 
chaplain, among them. Archbishop Cranmer, and the 
bishops of the same party, Latimer and Ridley, were de¬ 
prived of their sees, and the old occupants of the sees of 
Winchester and London, Bishop Gardiner and Bishop 
Bonner, restored. Even the Queen’s ideas for her marriage 
did not offend England. The nation, indeed, wished her 
to marry Courtenay, Earl of Devon — the last represen¬ 
tative of the Yorkists; but, urged by her cousin, the Papal 
Legate, Reginald Pole, and the Spanish Ambassador Re- 
nard, she refused this, and insisted on marrying Philip II 
of Spain. The idea of a Spanish match was unpopular, and 
there was discontent which ended in rebellion. Sir Thomas 
Wyatt collected a band of adherents, and he had the sup¬ 
port of Suffolk (Jane Grey’s father) and the friends o 
Northumberland. He collected a body of men and tried to 
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seize the Queen. London, however, rose on her behalf, and 
Wyatt was captured and beheaded, together with Suffolk. 
Mary used this attempted revolt to rid herself of her un¬ 
fortunate young cousin. Lady Jane Grey had been innocent 
of the plot, but she and her husband were now both be¬ 
headed. Even Princess Elizabeth was accused of being 
concerned, and was sent as a prisoner to the Tower, where 
she dreaded lest she herself was to be put to death. Mary 
dared not go so far, but she went on with the Spanish 
marriage, hoping she herself might have a child and so 
provide another heir to the throne besides Elizabeth. 

This was the most threatening of all the dynastic mar¬ 
riages of the time. True, it nominally secured for England 
the alliance of the most powerful state in Europe. It might 
be regarded as a counterblow to the contemplated marriage 
between Mary Queen of Scots and the Dauphin. France and 
Spain were at the time the two great lords of Europe. Mary 
of Scotland was betrothed to France: then Mary of England 
would marry Spain — and Spain was a greater country ihan 
France. National vanity so far might be soothed in the 
glories of the Spanish match, but in truth there were in¬ 
numerable dangers. Not only were both kingdoms in danger 
of being involved in the struggle between France and Spain; 
not only might an actual union of the French and Scottish 
thrones be menacing for England if Spanish troops were to 
be landed to protect us; far worse than either was the peril 
that England might be absorbed into the Spanish monarchy. 
She might lose independence, as the Netherlands were 
losing it, and become, as the Netherlands became, but a 
Spanish province — and with disastrous results. True, 
that in the marriage-treaty precautions had been taken: 
Mary alone was to manage English affairs and revenues; no 
foreigner was to hold command in army or fleet; England 
was not to be drawn into war with France through the match; 
if there was a son, he was to rule in England, Burgundy, and 
the Netherlands, but not in Spain. These were sane pre- 
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T po?n?of caut i° ns > but men take precautions against what they fear 
the reign to be likely to happen; and treaties are not always kept. The 
son of such a match — of a half-Spanish mother and a 
Spanish father — would have every element of danger about 
him. As it happened, England was spared that son. Wyatt’s 
battle-cry, “ No Spanish match!” voices the popular dread; 
and he and his supporters were right. 

This “ Spanish match ” is the turning-point in Mary’s 
England reign. W ith Spain at her back she set out on her scheme of 
under restoring England to the Roman allegiance. The Papal 

Rome T ^ i n i ° r 

(1554) .Legate, Cardinal Pole, was permitted to land. Careful 
management of the elections produced a compliant Parlia¬ 
ment, which repealed Henry VIII’s ecclesiastical laws and 
begged that their sin of separating from Rome might be 
pardoned. Pole accepted the submission, withdrew the 
interdict, and England was again included in the Roman 
obedience. He yielded, indeed, something more: the old 
monastery lands were to be left to their present possessors. 
Everything could not be rubbed off the slate all at once. 

The old heresy laws were now revived by Parliament, 
Persecu- and there began the persecution of the Protestants. Hooper, 
° n Bishop of Gloucester, Rogers, a canon of St. Paul’s, Ferrar, 
Bishop of St. David’s, and fourteen others were tried for 


heresy. Doubtless Mary and her advisers expected them — 
or most of them — to recant. Only one did so; the rest all 
went to the stake. This was the prelude. In May, 1555, 
it became clear that the Queen was not going to have the 
child she expected, and her disappointment may have 
quickened her zeal for Holy Church. Through the summer 
Burning the persecution sharpened. In September, Cranmer, Lati- 
of Ri and mer, and Ridley were tried together. Latimer and Ridley 
La t |me r were burnt at Oxford. A delay was given to Cranmer; 
Burning burning an archbishop required special authority from 
Cranmer Rome, and besides there were hopes that he might recant; 

(1656) after making a submission he manfully withdrew it, and 
declared that he would die a Protestant, thrusting that 
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unworthy hand ” that had signed his submission first into 
the flames. 

Cranmer was the last notable victim of the persecution; 
indeed, with the exception of about half a dozen Church 
dignitaries, there were no notable victims. No distinguished 
layman suffered for his faith — either the distinguished 
laymen, or the government, were too cautious. But there 
were some two hundred and seventy martyrs — little-known 
men — “ some there be that have no memorial ”. Every¬ 
one knows Latimer’s bold words to his brother bishop 
Ridley: “ Play the man, Master Ridley; and we shall this 
day light such a candle by Gods grace in England as I trust 
shall never be put out ”. The candle was lighted, doubt¬ 
less. But it may be questioned if it was Latimer, Ridley, 
Cranmer, and the greater martyrs who did most to light it. 
It is not easier for a bishop to be a martyr than for an 
ordinary poor man, but if need be, it will be expected of 
him to die for his faith as a soldier will die for his country: 
martyrdom at times becomes an episcopal privilege. 
Ordinary men are more shocked by the sufferings of the 
great, but more convinced by the heroism of their fellows. 
It was possible to doubt the reforming zeal of Henry VIII’s 
day which was rewarded with Church lands, or the en¬ 
thusiasm of Edward Vi’s reign, when the King and his 
ministers led the way, but there could be no doubt about 
Mary S> Protestants who died the martyr’s death for con¬ 
science sake. Hitherto Protestantism had been somewhat 
suspect, as savouring of worldly gain, dubious motive, and 
wavering faith Persecution there had been before in Eng, 
and. Henry IV and Henry V had burned the Lollards, and 
the reign of Henry VIII had seen men die for conscience’ 
sake. More and Fisher were executed because they refused 
to swear the oath required by the Act of Supremacy. More 
as a trained lawyer, had admitted that Parliament and King 
cou IX t e succession and he was prepared to accept 
Henry s settlement. But he would not swear an oath which 
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denied the Papal authority. Hence he died rather than act 
against his religious beliefs, and Fisher with him. But these 
two were isolated individuals, and though their deaths made 
a profound impression, yet they were not part of a great 
movement resisted by many. The determination which 
took simple folk to an agonizing death by fire, rather than 
give up their faith, made the Protestant cause. 

Mary hoped by her persecution to convert England, and 
^^Mary s ^ e muc h to convert it — but it was to the other side. 

A sullen hatred rewarded her and Pole and Bonner and the 
Catholics, and above all Mary’s Spanish husband Philip, 
who, it was assumed without much reason, had pushed 
Mary to persecute. Yet little could be done. A rebellion 

French wou ^ without help from abroad. If French troops 
war came, Spanish troops would certainly come also, and the 
realm become a battle-ground. Anything was better than 
that. Besides, it was known that Mary was stricken with 
a mortal disease. To wait was best. 

Yet short as the time left to Mary was, it was enough to 
bring one more humiliation — another result, men said, of 
the Spanish match; for friendship with Spain had meant 
war with France. England had nothing to gain from war, 
but France had, for Calais was still in English hands. On 
Calais, then, the French attack was directed, with every 
hope of success, for the garrison was small and the fortifi¬ 
cations ruinous. Lord Wentworth, in command at Calais, 
knew what was preparing. He wrote urgently for men and 
money, but Mary would send neither. Every penny she 
could spare was spent on the pious task of restoring churches 
and refounding abbeys. In answer to Wentworth’s letter of 
29th December, that the French army was at hand, Man 
replied that she had certain information that “ no attack 
on Calais was intended ”. Before the letter reached him 
Wentworth had information even more certain, for 25,000 
French were at the gates: with a garrison just able to oppose 
one man to every fifty of his assailants Wentworth held on 
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for five days, but not one man or ship was sent from Eng- Theh» 
land. On 6th January he surrendered. Lord Grey in the 
neighbouring fortress of Guisnes still hung on-, but on 20th 
January he too had to yield. 

So vanished the last English possession in France. At 
first valuable as giving a gate for English trade to the Con¬ 
tinent, or as a point of attack on France, the use of Calais 
had long passed away. England’s policy was changing to a 
new phase. She no longer sought a conquest of France; 
her eyes were beginning to turn over sea; and Spain was to 
be henceforth her national foe. But that was not seen at 
the time; Calais had been in English hands since 1347. 

It was the one fruit left of the harvest of Crecy, Poitiers, 
and Agincourt, the memorial of the Black Prince and Henry 
V; the nation’s credit seemed to rest on its safe-keeping, 
and deep was the humiliation at its loss. Mary declared that 
when she died the word “ Calais ” would be found written 
on her heart. 

Worn out by suffering, and heart-sick at the total failure 
of her plans, both for this country and for her personal Death ot 
happiness, Mary lingered on only a few months. She died Mary 
leaving behind her a record of unrelieved disaster, and a 
memory as sad as her life itself. (Note 47.) 


CHAPTER 31 

THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND 

Before turning to Elizabeth’s reign, it is perhaps advisable 
to consider what events had been passing in Scotland while 
England was thus slowly moving away from Roman 
Catholicism. For in Scotland a Reformation was achieved 
which was both peculiar in its character and of immense 
importance not only in the life of the Scottish nation, but 
also in its relations with England. 





THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND 


The first fact to be borne in mind about the Reformation 
Tmporf- in Scotland is this: it Stopped the weak spot in England’s 
“elorma! defences > and this at a time of England’s greatest danger. 

Scotland Scotland had alwa ys been an ally of France, and a Catholic 
Scotland would have been, in Elizabeth’s reign, a base from 
which the Counter-Reformation could strike. A Reformed 

Scotland gave the enemy no opening for dealing a stab in 
the back. 


Secondly, it led to the union of two relatively small 
powers into one big one. To the European diplomatist of 
the early sixteenth century England was a second-rate 
power, mostly following the lead of Spain; Scotland a 
hanger-on of France. Thanks to the Reformation in Scot¬ 
land and to the statesmanship of Elizabeth, the two were 
united in one Protestant power of first-rate importance — 
a fact of incalculable consequence in Europe; and for the 
first time Britain reaped the full value of being an island. 

Thirdly, Scotland gave the first example of a country 
making a successful Reformation in defiance of its rulers. 
It was the first “ popular ” reformation, as opposed to royal 
or political reformations. 


These are great happenings; yet one is tempted at first 
^vnion of to say they are inevitable. Each of the two countries has a 
not easily Reformation at the same time; it is only natural that the 

Reformers join in self-defence. So far from this being in¬ 
evitable, it was at first exceedingly unlikely. Not only were 
the two nations bitter foes, but they had everything to keep 
them apart; and their Reformations were totally different 
in character. Henry VIII would have treated the Scottish 
Reformers as rebels. 

In England the King had taken up the Reformation to suit 
uariti U " himself, and shaped it to his own political purposes. The 
Scottish Scottish Reformation had in its beginning nothing to do 
Reforms- with politics, nor could it be led by the King. James V 

relied upon his clergy, upon France, upon the Pope, for his 
nobles were already turning greedy eyes on the vast wealth of 
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the Church. To side with the Reformers meant to break with 
all of these ancient allies, and the King could not face that 

The Church in Scotland was rich, but much of the wealth 
was not used for Church purposes. The bishops were far 
more nobles than ecclesiastics — warlike, greedy for wealth, The 
and worldly-minded. They were often the younger sons of si'Xnd" 
great families, who used their position to plunder the Church (l500) 
for their own house. They fought among themselves — 

James Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, having ordered 
the Prior of St. Andrews to mend his immoral life, the 
Prior — who belonged to the wildest of all Lowland fami¬ 
lies, the Hepburns — retaliated by arming his retainers 
and threatening war on the archbishop. Incidents of this 
kind, involving clerical magnates, were by no means 
rare, lhe common clergy were poor, and ignorant, and 
ill-behaved; “ dumb dogs ” who did not preach — “drunken 
Sir John Latinless ”, is Sir David Lindsay’s name for them. 

*1 he exactions found so burdensome in England were even 
more oppressive in Scotland. The “ corse presents ” (mor¬ 
tuary fees), the taking of the “ best cloth ” and a cow from 
the family of the dead, pressed hardly on the poor. Mar¬ 
riage, too, in a small country' where family relationship 
spread so widely, offered another point where the influence 
of the Church was oppressive. The prohibited degrees of 
cousmship came in so often that dispensations had per¬ 
petually to be obtained; and dispensations were not to be 
had without fees. Finally, the morals of the churchmen 
were openly and notoriously bad. In no country was the 
rule that the clergy must remain celibate more openly 
defied. Over and over again come the records of priests’ 
children being made legitimate, and no steps were taken 
to check the loose morality. Proposals for reform were 
made, orders issued, and so forth, but nothing was done. 

Meanwhile the influence and writings of the German 
Reformers reached Scotland; translations of the Scripture8 
became common; Parliament and the Church tried to crush 
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the new opinions, and in 1528 Patrick Hamilton, who had 
travelled in Germany and picked up the ideas of the time, 
was tried for heresy and burnt. “ The reek of Mr. Patrick ”, 
however, did not deter others, and George Wishart, another 
who had learnt the new doctrines abroad, returned to Scot¬ 
land in 1543, and began preaching, at first in Dundee, and 
after in Ayrshire. His quarrels with the clergy grew, and 
Cardinal Beaton had him arrested, tried, and put to death 
at St. Andrews. Three months later Wishart was revenged; 

Mordet- of a gang of Beaton’s enemies — Leslie, Melville, and the 
Beatcm Kirkcaldys — slipped into the castle and stabbed him in his 
chair. His body was hung over the walls for the townsfolk 
to gaze at, just where, three months before, he had looked 
on at Wishart’s execution. The murderers held out in the 
May, castle for more than a year. At length some French ships 
4546 came to help the besiegers; then the “Castilians” sur¬ 
rendered, and were banished to the French galleys; with 
them went a man, after to be famous; a minister, an 
earnest professor in Christ Jesus ”, a friend of Wishart, 
who had entered the castle during the Easter truce, and 
had been preacher to this band of godly murderers. This 
man was John Knox. 

In 1547 Henry VIII died, and Somerset’s policy was for 
a match between his young King and the child Mary Stuart, 
but, as has been seen, the battle of Pinkie shattered that 
hope. Mary was sent to France — England and Scotland 
being bitter enemies — and the Reform party in Scotland 
was checked. England was the only place whence the 
Reformers could get help, yet to ask for English help was 
to play the traitor. Edward VI, however, welcomed Scottis 
Protestants at his court, and procured the release of Jo 

Knox from the French galleys. 

The accession of Mary Tudor gave another shift to 

the wheel; with England once more Catholic, the e 
formers of the two countries, each party downtrodden an 
Knox persecuted, began to draw together. Knox came ac ° 


L 
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Scotland with some knowledge of Englishmen and their 
ways. After his release from the galleys in 1549 he had been 
Edward \ I’s chaplain, and had been offered a bishopric, 
prudently refusing it as he foresaw “ evil days to come 
The Roman Catholic Church in Scotland had failed to 
reform itself from within, but Knox found the time not yet 
ripe, and retired again. But the cause went on. Some 
powerful nobles — Glencaim, Argyll, Morton, and Erskine 
— united in a “ band ” to establish the “ Word of God and 
his Congregation ” against “ wicked power that does intend 
tyranny ”. The people had shown by demonstrations that 
they as well as a strong party of nobles had declared for the 
Reformers; the Roman Church had to rely on the Crown 
and the French alliance. That, at any rate, seemed firm, for 
in April, 1558, Mary Queen of Scots married Francis, 
Dauphin of France. 


CHAPTER 32 

ELIZABETH (1558-1603) 

When Mary Tudor died, in November, 1558, Elizabeth 
succeeded her sister, following the terms of Henry VIII’s Accession 
will — indeed, Mary, on her deathbed, recognized her as Eiuabeu, 
heir, and there was no dispute raised as to her succession. 

1. RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT 

The first and most pressing problem to be faced was that 
of a religious settlement. The past thirty years had seen The 
many changes. First Henry VIII’s political Reformation, Tuition 
the overthrow of the Papal power in England but the leaving 
of doctrine practically unchanged; then under Edward VI 
an attempt at establishing a reform in doctrine. This had 
proved premature and unpopular. Then under Mary 
reaction, first to Henry VIII’s system, and then back to 

( F 938 ) 
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Roman Catholicism pure and simple. This last had also 
been exceedingly unpopular. Now the cautious wisdom of 
Elizabeth and her great minister CecL* devised a fresh 
system which proved enduring. 

Elizabeth herself was bound to take the Protestant view. 

EH*abeth No Roman Catholic would acknowledge that the marriage 

‘leader ^ enr y VIII and Anne Boleyn was legal. Hence Eliza¬ 
beth, if she were to keep the throne, must be herself Pro¬ 
testant, and England must deny Papal supremacy. 

Certain conditions of the problem, however, had altered 
Eliza- and so made Elizabeth’s task easier. The Protestant party 

t)6tli v s ad- * J 

vantages had grown stronger, and the Catholic weaker. The trans¬ 
lation of the Bible, for one thing, had worked on the side of 
the Protestants, for though the Bible itself is on no side, 
yet the more the Bible was in men’s hands, the more they 


inclined to judge in religious matters for themselves; and 
this habit of “ private judgment ”, in place of accepting 
what is laid down by “ authority ”, is the basis of Pro- 


Effect of testantism. Secondly, as has been shown, Mary’s perse- 
persecu- cution had worked for the Protestant cause; it had made 
waverers see that the Protestants were really honest and in 


earnest. Thirdly, it was no longer possible to rest content 
with the system of Henry VIII: no country could continue 
to profess itself Catholic and yet be in flat defiance of the 
Pope. If Elizabeth’s government was to endure it must 
have the support of either the Protestants or the Catholics. 
Finally, the Catholic cause had weakened, owing to the idea 
that it was a foreign cause. It w'as the cause of Philip of 
Spain; and Elizabeth’s Catholic rival, Mary Queen of Scots, 
was the wife of a French prince. Hence the loyalty to Eliza¬ 
beth grew more and more to be a Protestant loyalty; and 
as the Protestants were the loyal party, the Catholics tended 
to be thought the disloyal party — a charge which was 
sometimes quite unjustified, yet sometimes true, and always 


hard to rebut. 

As the conclusion of the long drama of the Reformation 
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one seems to expect some great political stroke, some wide- Eliza - 
reaching act that will settle the vexed question. There is, rengiona 
of course, nothing of the kind. The details of “ the Eliza- mem’ 
bethan Settlement ” are not striking. Compared with the 
fierce changes of the last reigns they seem moderate. As 
Pole was dead, the Archbishopric of Canterbury was vacant. 

It was given to Matthew Parker, a moderate Protestant. 
Elizabeth followed this by granting leave for the Lords 
Prayer, the Creed, the Commandments to be said in English 
in the Church service, and for the gospel and epistle to be 
read from the English version. In 1559 Parliament met 


and drew up the Settlement. Briefly the details of it were: 

1. I he Repeal of the Act of 1554. Thus once more the 


Papal power in England was abolished, and Henry VIII’ 
ecclesiastical legislation brought into force again. 


S Papal 
power 
abolished 


2. An Act of Supremacy, declaring the Queen to be Act of 

“ supreme of all persons and causes ecclesiastical as well m U a P c> e " 
as civil ”. ( 1559 ) 


3. An Act of Uniformity, accepting (in the main) Edward Act of 
Vi’s Second Prayer Book; and laying down that vestments 
of the clergy and ornaments of the churches were to be as (,559) 
established by Parliament in the second year of Edward VI. The 

The “ Articles of Religion ” of Edward VI, reduced from Book" 
42 to 39, were re-enacted. 


It seems little on which to base a great Church settlement; 
not much that was remarkable, nothing that was exactly 
new. On the other hand it was conspicuously wise. The 
first Act was inevitable: England would never again accept 
the Papal power. But this blow once struck, everything was 
done to spare the wounded feelings of the Catholic party. 
The Act of Supremacy is far more cautious than Henry 
VIH’s blunt declaration that he was “ Head of the Church ”, 
and only office holders had to take the oath; the ordinary 
layman was left alone. The Prayer Book is the Prayer Book The 
which we have to-day; and no word against Rome is in it. ‘way 
There was such a clause in Edward’s Prayer Book, but 
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Elizabeth s advisers struck it out. Prayer is offered for the 
conversion of “ Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics ” — but 
not of Papists. T.he Communion service is so worded that 
those who believed in the Real Presence, and those who 
did not, could alike accept it. Alternative prayers for the 
sovereign, one more, the other less definitely Protestant, 
are provided. Men could do in many ways as seemed good 
to them and yet feel they were within the law. There was 
little severity threatened save to those who obstinately 
maintained the authority of the Pope; these were declared 
Catholic traitors. All except one of Mary’s bishops and not a few of 
resigned the clergy refused to take the oath of Supremacy, as was to 
be expected, and resigned their posts. Elizabeth was able 
to fill them with men of her own choice, and so had the 
heads of the Church thoroughly in sympathy with her. 

Mild Even where Catholics refused to come to church and had 

penalties . , . 

the mass celebrated at home, the Government made no 
attempt to interfere save by imposing a shilling fine for not 
going to church. A man was permitted to compound for 
himself and his household at a rate of 205. a month. The 
payment is not so trivial as it seems; to get the value of the 
money it must be multiplied by ten or so; and as the 
“ Recusants ” had also to pay their own priests, it was an 
expensive matter to be a Catholic. One after another of the 
county gentry, desiring to economize, found attendance at 
his parish church an easy way of doing it. One came in after 
another, and time above all things was on Elizabeth’s side. 
She was able to give her system the chance to take root: 
under her a new generation grew up who had never seen 
England Roman Catholic and therefore accepted without 
question the Anglican Settlement. (Note 48.) 


on 

Catholics 


2. OUTLINES OF ELIZABETH’S FOREIGN POLICY 

So far we have been concerned with one aspect only of 
Elizabeth’s reign — her settlement of the Church, ending 
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the English Reformation: unquestionably important, yet outlines 
in no way striking, nor even appearing at the time to be 
definitely final. Meantime her wise tolerance in religion, 
and the general good sense of her arrangements, gave them 
a firm hold. By 1570 Pius V, despairing of gentler measures, 
declared her excommunicate, and henceforth sterner means 
than persuasion were to be tried. 

y e t long before 1570 — indeed from the beginning of the 
reign —there was in sight another means whereby Eng¬ 
land might again become Catholic. In European politics 
at the time there was still a firm belief in the state maxim, 

. sovereign was Catholic Catholic 

it was assumed the land would be Catholic; and in the catiJoHe" 
mam the assumption was true. No definite example had yet sovereign 
been seen of a land breaking away successfully from its 
ruler s creed. All the changes of the Reformation in Eng¬ 
land seemed to confirm the belief. Henry VIII’s, Edward 
Vi’s, Mary’s, and now Elizabeth’s religious opinions had 
veered from one extreme to another, and England had 
veered with each. All that seemed to be needed to regain 

England from the Reformation was a Catholic sovereign on 
the throne. 

Various roads would lead to this end. 

E The next heir, Mary Queen of Scots, was a Catholic. 

If she were to succeed, all would, in the opinion of the 

Catholic leaders, be well again: more especially if after the 

death of her French husband she were to marry some Eng¬ 
lish Catholic. 5 


2. The throne might be won for Philip of Spain, the late 
Queen of England’s husband, either by force or by mar¬ 
riage with Elizabeth. Possibly Philip might himself marry 
ner, it the Papal dispensation were granted; or she might 
marry someone of the Habsburg house. In either case a 

England ‘ C asCendenc y would be re-established in 
The forces against Elizabeth were enormously strong. 


Danger 

from 

Spain 
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Spain and the Empire together then meant practically all 
Europe, except France and the Baltic states. Spain was 
reckoned to be extremely rich from her possessions in the 
New World, and her soldiers were at the time the best in 
Europe. Further, the abuses in the Papal court had been 
set right, the old grounds of complaint removed, and at the 
Council of Trent (1546-63) much had been done to win 
back the wavering allegiance of many who had leaned for 
the time to the Reformed doctrines. The Popes had once 
more become earnest and zealous, and the same spirit 


The marked all the leaders of the Roman Church. The great 
Reforma- Jesuit order had been formed to win back the heretics. 

Much had already been done by the powers of the Counter- 
Reformation in Germany, and their efforts were now con¬ 


centrated on England. (Note 49.) 

Against this attack the key of England’s entrenched 
import- position was the throne. So long as Elizabeth lived, all was 
Elizabeth safe for the time: if her heir was a Catholic, there was peril 


in the future; if she had a Protestant heir, all was secure. 


At first the danger menaced from a Scottish Queen sup¬ 
ported by the forces of the Catholic allies. After that Queen’s 
death the danger took a fresh shape; it was open war with 
the Counter-Reformation and its champion, Spain; and 
its forces seemed greater than England was likely to be able 


to resist. 

For the Catholic cause Elizabeth’s timely death was, if 


not essential, at any rate much to be desired. To Protestant 
England her life was invaluable: her marriage to a Protes¬ 
tant most necessary, so that there might be a Protestant 
heir. Yet here comes one bewildering feature of the reign. 
Her use Elizabeth would coquet, but she would not marry. And 
marriage further, such proposals for marriage as seemed even moder- 
question ate jy a tt rac ti ve to her, were not at all pleasing to the nation, 

for she repeatedly seemed to intend marriage with a French 
prince; and he would of course be a Catholic. 

Here Elizabeth was wiser than the nation. She saw that 
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the best ally against Spain was France. France, though eum- 
Catholic, was not of the Catholic Counter-Reformation friendship 
party. She hated and feared Spain too much to join in that. France 
She was Spains great rival. Hence for Elizabeth to fish 
with the bait of a possible marriage was the best way to 
secure France: so long as Spain feared that she might make 
a French alliance, Spain would do nothing violent against 
her that might drive her into it. Once married, her value 
as a prospective catch would be gone. Thus by her coquett¬ 
ing with French princes, Elizabeth kept Spain quiet and 
France on her side; this friendliness with France lasted 
all through her reign and proved her great support in acute 

difficulties; and in the end, of course, the Protestant heir 
came from Scotland. 


Elizabeth s reign, then, is one long struggle against the 

Counter-Reformation. It is convenient to treat it in four 
phases. 

1. The Scottish phase (15o8—68): this covers the first 

ten years of the reign, and ends with Mary Queen of Scots 

seeking shelter in England, thus putting herself in Eliza¬ 
beth's power. 

2. The period of Plots (1568-87): these all had the same 
object to release Mary, to marry her to some Catholic, 
and to place her on the throne as Elizabeth’s successor. As 
no successor would be required till Elizabeth was dead, 
most of the plots included Elizabeth’s assassination. The 
plots ended with the execution of Mary (1587). This left 
nothing to plot about. 

3. The Armada (1588): the forces of the Counter- 
Reformation tried at last open war, and failed. 

4. The last days of Elizabeth (1589-1603): this saw the 
war with Spain carried to a successful issue, especially at 
sea: and with it may be grouped an account of the new 
niantime spirit, the expl its of the free-booters, and the 
early attempts at colonization — though some of these 
belong in date to an earlier period. 


Struggle 

against 

counter- 

Reforma- 

tion 
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3. SCOTLAND AND ELIZABETH 


Mary 
Stuart’s 
claim 
to the 
English 
throne 


The 
Franco- 
Scottish 
alliance 


Reformers 
opposition 
to Mary 
of Guise 


Re¬ 
formers 
led by 
Knox 


The Scottish problem which Elizabeth had to face was 
very complicated. Mary Stuart was, in the first place, a 
claimant to the throne of England. 1 She was a Catholic 
and supported by the Catholic powers. She also stood for 
the ancient alliance between France and Scotland, which 
had always been a threat to England. Six months before 
Elizabeth’s succession, Mary had been married to the 
Dauphin of France. She had assigned to her husband, in 
the event of her death without issue, the throne of Scotland 
and her claims on England. Now at length it appeared 
certain that Scotland and France, so long allied, would be 
definitely united. 

On the other hand, little as Elizabeth liked the prospect 
of allying with subjects against their ruler — for, all her 
life, she stoutly supported the power of a sovereign — yet 
Marys rebellious subjects were Elizabeth’s best allies. 
The Protestants of Scotland were strongly opposed to the 
French alliance, and they were actively hostile to the French 
Regent. Mary Stuart herself was, of course, in France with 
her husband, and her mother, Mary of Guise, was keeping 
down with difficulty, the Reforming party headed by the 
“ Lords of the Congregation ”, as Glencairn and the other 
Protestant nobles styled themselves. If Elizabeth was to 
secure Scotland she must support the Reformers; yet to do 
so was obnoxious, for two strong reasons. It would offend 
France, and she could not afford to quarrel with France as 
well as Spain; besides, she detested helping rebels, and it 
would be a dangerous precedent: it would be only too pain¬ 
fully easy for France to help rebels in England against her. 
And further, Knox, in the fullness of his zeal, had just issued 

1 Mary was the sole heiress of Margaret Tudor, elder sister of Hen ^ Y* 11 ; 
Failing Elizabeth, she was the heir to the English throne aeeording P 
geniture. Henry’s will had left the succession not to the heirs of his e ’ 

but to those of his younger sister, Mary (namely, the Greys). :j e red 

ment, however, was not popularly accepted, and Mary Stuart w 
the heir. 
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his famous First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women. It was directed against the three Maries, 1 
all Catholics, and all, to Knox’s mind, abominable. That the 
fate of England and Scotland should hang at this critical time 
upon a succession of queens, all marriageable, and all there¬ 
fore potentially dangerous, in so much that their marriages 
might entangle their realms in all kinds of calamities, has 
always been a fact dwelt on by historians as most singular; 
and it moved Knox — an outspoken man — to more than 
his usual plainness of language. It was peculiarly unlucky 
that the Blast, intended to wither the Catholic Mary Tudor, 
should deafen her Protestant sister on her accession. It 
gave Elizabeth great offence, and she refused to let Knox 

pass through England, and would have nothing to do with 
him. 

No two years contain so many events as 1559 and 1560. 

Knox came back to Scotland, and put heart into the Refor¬ 
mers. The voice of that one man is able in an hour to put 
more life into us than six hundred trumpets continually 
blustering in our ears,” said one who knew him. His supreme 
quality was his fearlessness; the words spoken by Morton at 
his grave tell the naked truth: “ Here lies one who never 
feared the face of man Already the preachers and the Lords 

of the Congregation were at odds with the regent. A con¬ 
ference was invited at Perth, and both factions gathered; The 
each suspected the other of treachery. On 11th May Knox lt rmm 
preached a sermon against idolatry, and the mob suited the PerUl 
action to the words by attacking and destroying the monas¬ 
teries and religious houses in the city. The spirit of de¬ 
struction, which must be regretted, spread to St. Andrews, Rebellion 
Stirling, Dundee, Edinburgh, and over the country. “ Burn ?h e ain#t 
the nests,” cried Knox, “ and the rooks will fly.” Soon the Regenl 
Lords of the Congregation were in arms, and masters of 
Edinburgh. Most of the nobility had joined them; the 

to and Mary 0f Guise - K— 

( F 938 ) 


13 • 
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Second Prayer Book of Edward VI was appointed for use 
in the churches, and the property of the plundered abbeys 
was to be “ bestowed upon the faithful ministers ”. Need¬ 
less to say, they did not get it; the great nobles intercepted 
most of it. 

Faced with this rebellion, the regent looked for help to 
France. Here, too, momentous events had occurred; peace 
had been made between France and Spain at Cateau-Cam- 
bresis (1559) — an ill omen for Elizabeth, whose interest lay 
in their mutual enmity — and then, in the tournament held 
to celebrate the treaty, Henry II met with a fatal accident, so 
that Francis, Mary’s husband, now became King of France. 
In July a French expedition to Scotland was preparing, and 
the Reformers appealed to Elizabeth. She refused to help, 
though she secretly sent some money. 1 For the time she 
waited to see how it would fare between the Lords of the 
Congregation and the regent, backed by the French. The 
French held Leith, and the Reformers could not dislodge 
them. An assault was beaten off, and the French occupied 
Stirling. The cause of Reform was almost lost when Eliza¬ 
beth at last acted. She sent a squadron of ships under 
Wynter to the Firth of Forth; so secretly had she acted that 
no one knew at first in whose cause they came; but the action 
was decisive; to blockade Leith meant that the French 
would receive no more reinforcements (December, 1559). 

The credit of winning Elizabeth to this momentous step 
was due in the main to Maitland of Lethington. It was 
probably he who had persuaded the Reformers to drop the 
cry of “ Religion ” and unite on the more patriotic demand 
for the expulsion of the French and the regent. He went 
as envoy to confer with Elizabeth in November. Lething¬ 
ton was a statesman far in advance of his time. The mark 
I always shoot at,” he wrote, “ is the union of England an 
Scotland in perpetual friendship.” The first proof of his 
marksmanship was the sailing of Wynter’s fleet. It was fo 

1 Both well robbed the messenger who carried it. 
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lowed by a treaty between Elizabeth and the Lords of the 
Congregation against Mary of Guise in February; an 
English army entered Scotland in April. Leith was be- Success 
sieged by English and Scots fighting side by side. In June R 8 "* h 
the regent died. A month later the French surrendered, formers 
and were removed from Scotland; and the English de- Treat, of 
parted too, leaving behind them, for the first time in the (jui,. 
history of the two nations, gratitude instead of hatred. No 1560> 
advantage had been sought; not a word had been said of 
the old obnoxious claim of suzerainty. Elizabeth had played 
fair, when fairness was masterly, and had won. The Refor¬ 
mation in Scotland was safe (though this was not what she 
had played for), and she was safe too in having a Protestant 
Scotland over her borders. And here fortune came in to 
aid her. In December, 1560, Francis II died; and Mary 
Stuart was no longer wife of the King of France; she was 
but a childless widow, Queen of Scots. 

Her kingdom, however, had been changed by momentous 
actions taken in that very year. In August, 1560, a Scottish Rc . 
Parliament sanctioned the establishment of the Reformed c° h r ™£ 
Church. Papal authority was abolished, the Protestant faith mSea 
alone was recognized, the exercise of the mass and of Roman 
Catholic rites in general was forbidden under heavy penalties. 

In August, 1561, Mary came home to her realm — and to 
her rum. “ Was never seen a more dolorous face of the Return 
heaven . . . that forewarning God gave unto us,” said s.uioL 
Knox. It is hard to realize the pathetic tragedy of Mary’s Sco,,an<l 
return. She was only nineteen; she had hitherto lived a 
happy life in a highly-civilized country, first as a princess, 
then as Queen of France. Suddenly her husband had died, 
and she, childless, had to leave France and return to Scot¬ 
land — a bewildering change. Scotland, in comfort, civili¬ 
zation, and manners, was far behind France. If one wants 
an example one has only to think of the Chateau of Amboise 
and the Towers of Holyroodhouse, the one light, graceful, 
looking out over smiling river and countryside, perhaps the 
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most charming “ great house in a land always supreme 
in great houses, the other low-lying and squat, dark and 
gloomy, with slits for windows carved in the great depths 
of walls which must always have suggested a dungeon 
rather than a palace. At her homecoming Mary received a 
warm and enthusiastic welcome from her subjects, rejoiced 
to have their Queen of the ancient royal house of Stuart 
Her back to reign over them. But cordial relations could not 
long endure between a sincerely Catholic Queen, who loved 
France first and Scotland only second, and a sternly Pro¬ 
testant people and nobility. Marys first mass at Holy- 
roodhouse was, though private, interrupted by brawlers 
clamouring at the door to put the priest to death. Knox, 
in his first interview with her, called her Church by a foul 
name. On her entering Edinburgh she was presented with 
a huge Bible — a fairly plain hint — and a number of chil¬ 
dren w r ere set up to make a speech to her “ concerning the 
putting away of the mass In fact, every preacher of the 
Reformed doctrines in Scotland thought it his duty to 
check and exhort his Queen. The nobles were hardly better. 
Bothwell (probably) was plotting to murder her in her first 
year. Even Huntly, the chief of the Catholics, intrigued 
with the Hamiltons, and compelled the Queen to fight 
against him till his death after a skirmish with the royal 
troops. There were few who offered Mary faithful service. 

Yet she was not powerless. She had her beauty and her 
astuteness. “ If there be not in her a crafty wit,” says Knox, 

4i my judgment faileth me.” Further, she was heir to the 
English throne, though Elizabeth would not recognize her 
title. Finally, she had another weapon: she could marry 

again. . i 11 

It was recognized that inevitably she w T ould do so, and ai 

Mary’s the politicians in England, Scotland, and on the Continent 
marriage occupie(i themselves with matchmaking. There were 

rumours of everything — she would marry the King o 
Denmark or of Sweden; a son of the Emperor; Don Carlos; 
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a French prince; even Philip II himself. Elizabeth pressed eum. 

the choice of her own favourite noble, the Earl of Leicester. 

Mary pretended to consider this, but secretly made her 

own choice; and her choice fell on her cousin Henry, Lord 
Darnley. 

One thing was to be said for this match; it did not en¬ 
tangle Scotland with either France or Spain; perhaps it The 
may have commended itself to Elizabeth in this way, for marrilg* 
though she opposed it she did not try to prevent it, as she 
might have done. She let Darnley go from England to 
Scotland. Yet it had dangers too, for Darnley was of Tudor 
blood, and thus the marriage joined two Tudor lines of 
claim to the English throne. Both Mary and Darnley were 
grandchildren of Margaret Tudor (Henry VIII’s sister), 
who had married James IV. Thus, “ if anything should 
happen to Elizabeth ” — which, being translated by plotters, 
signified were she assassinated ” — Mary and Darnley’s 
joint claim to the throne W'ould be almost irresistible; and 
this would mean a Catholic on the throne of England. 


James IV, ■ 
killed 

at Flodden, 
1513 


Margaret 

Tudor 


(2) Earl of Angus 
(Douglas) 


Margaret Douglas - Earl of Lennox 


James V, 
died 1542 


Francis II 


Mary 
of Guise 


Mary, 

Queen of Scots 


(2) Henry, Lord Darnley, 
murdered. 1567 


James I. of England, 
born 1566, died 1625 


i i i « were smoothed out 

by the misfortunes of her rivals. Mary soon quarrelled with 

Darnley. He was vicious and empty-headed, and she got 

no help from him. She refused him the crown-matrimonial 

and he was much offended by her refusal. So he allied 

himself with some of the Protestant nobles, who joined him 

in a plot. The murder of Mary’s Italian secretary, Rizzio P i„, s 

was to be the first item; how much further the plotters 
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were to go none knows; probably the seizing of Mary and 
the crown for Darn ley lay at the back of it. Mary had only 
Bothwell and the new Earl of Huntly faithful to her; against 
her many: the Douglas brood, Ruthven and Morton; 
nobles full of hate for an Italian upstart; Lethington, now 
left in the cold and jealous; Lennox, angered that his son 
was slighted over the crown; and her despicable husband 
screwing his courage up with much liquor. The con¬ 
spirators signed an agreement 1 to support Darnley; he was 
to secure them against the consequences “ for whatsoever 
crime ”, and they were to have their religion established 
“ conform to Christ’s Book ”. 

On the evening of 12th March Darnley came into Mary’s 
Murder of room at Holyroodhouse; behind, Ruthven, Morton, and 
H^iyro^d- other plotters; Rizzio clung pitifully to Mary’s skirt. There 
0566 ) was a scuffle in which the supper-table fell, and Rizzio was 
dragged out, and dispatched by many stabs; the body was 
thrown down the stairs, Darnley’s dagger, which had been 
used by George Douglas, sticking in it. 

No political murder is more stamped with horror, nothing 
is more amazing than the skill with which Mary got the 
better of the murderers. In two days she had won over 
Darnley, had spoken of amnesty, and had persuaded him 
to escape with her to Dunbar. Her friends joined her; 
Bothwell brought in men, and the murderers scattered to seek 
safety. Mary’s son was born in June, and all the summer 
she was talking of reconciliation; but she had not forgotten. 
In October another agreement was signed by very much the 
same set of plotters, this time against Darnley, though 
nothing was specified. In January, 1567, he fell ill of small- 
Murderofpox at Glasgow. When he was recovering, Mary visited 
^fiSk-o*- him and brought him back with her to the Kirk-o -Field, 
( 1567 ) an old monastic house then just outside Edinburgh. 2 Here 
she visited him, going there for the last time on 9th February, 

1 The plot was very widely known. Randolph, the English envoy, reported 
it to Cecil three days before the murder. 

* The site is now occupied by the University building*. 
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while she was sitting with him upstairs, Both well and some 
helpers were carrying in gunpowder into the room beneath 
Darnley’s. Bothwell then fetched the Queen, rode back 
with her to a masque at Holyroodhouse, and later rode 
down again to Kirk-o’-Field. About 2 on the morning 
of 10th February Kirk-o’-Field was blown into the air. The 
bodies of Darnley and his page were found in the garden 
with no marks of powder on them. They had been strangled. 

Bothwell’s guilt is certain. How much Mary knew of the 
plot has remained one of the puzzles of history. No one 
at the time doubted that she knew, and the whole train of 
events makes it hard to doubt now. But too many were in 
the plot to have it dragged into day. An inquiry was made 
and abandoned; Bothwell was “cleansed”. Then came 
another thunderstroke. Late in April Mary was seized by 
Bothwell, no doubt with her consent, and carried off to 
Dunbar; Bothwell secured a hasty divorce from his wife; 
in a fortnight Mary and Bothwell re-entered Edinburgh 
together; on 15th May they were married. The marriage 
shocked the whole world. The Pope and Philip of Spain 
were aghast. In Edinburgh itself placards appeared which 
openly named Bothwell as Darnley’s murderer. 

The next event was the gathering of the Lords of the 
North against Bothwell. The forces met at Carberry Hill, 
close to Pinkie; Bothwell’s men deserted, and he escaped; 
but Mary was captured, brought into Edinburgh in her 
short red skirt, jeered at by the mob, and at last sent off to 
her prison on the island in Lochleven. Immediately after, 
a silver casket holding the famous “ Casket Letters ” was 
captured from a retainer of Bothwell’s who had been sent 
to remove some of Bothwell’s property from Edinburgh 
Castle. These letters were from Mary to Bothwell, written 
before the murder of Darnley. They were not only “ love- 
letters but gave details as to how Mary would induce her 
husband to come to Kirk-o’-Field, and left no doubt as to 
what might happen to him there. If genuine, they would 
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prove that Mary was privy to Darnley’s murder and had 
consented to BothwelPs abduction of her. They were, there¬ 
fore, the very piece of evidence which her enemies lacked to 
justify her imprisonment without involving their own guilt. 
It is certainly suspicious that they secured it so very promptly; 
and there is much else to indicate that some parts of the 
letters were forged and tampered with. 1 

When Mary was in prison Elizabeth began to bestir her¬ 
self a little on her behalf. She wrote to forbid the Lords to 
Lechieven do her any injury, and to suggest that the little Prince 

James, her son, should be sent to England. There was talk 
of putting Mary to trial for her life, but in the end it was 
arranged that she should abdicate in favour of her son, 
and that her half-brother, Moray, should be regent. She 
entrusted to him her jewels; he sold some to Elizabeth. 

Robbed of her jewels, her son, her throne, her liberty, 
Mary still had her beauty; she won over her gaoler, George 
Douglas; the keys of Lochleven Castle were stolen, and 
Mary rode off wildly to join her last friends, the Hamiltons. 
Moray gathered the Protestant Lords, and routed Mary and 


the Hamiltons at Langside. Her last hope in Scotland gone, 
Mary’s Mary fled in haste to the Solway, and two days after the 

flight to , | - . 1 j 

England battle crossed into England. 

(1568) ^ 

Mary expected that either Elizabeth would help her, or 
that she would let her pass from England to seek aid in 
France or elsewhere. But Elizabeth could hardly let her go 


to France to bring in French help against her subjects. Nor 
could she easily force the Scots to accept her again as their 
sovereign, though she denied that the Scottish lords had 


any right to depose her. 

A Commission was appointed, consisting of represen- 
com- tatives of the Scottish lords, of the chief English Catholic 
•f inquiry” nobility, and of English Protestant lords, to inquire into the 

whole case. Mary at first sent advocates to present her 
cause, but later withdrew and the Commission broke up. 


1 See footnote on next page. 
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Mary remained in England. Elizabeth, after the admission im,™ 
by the Commission of the “ Casket Letters ” as evidence, 1 E'**'"* 4 
refused to receive her at Court. She was sent to Bolton in En8land 
Yorkshire, where, though free to receive friends and even 
to make journeys to Buxton, she was under the control of a 
supervisor, and was really a prisoner. (Note 50.) 


4. THE PERIOD OF PLOTS (1668-1687) 

So passed away the immediate peril of a hostile queen in 
Scotland who was a Catholic, marriageable, exceedingly EUm . 
attractive, and heir to Elizabeth’s throne. Mary was a IE?™* 
prisoner, and the Reformation, established by the Scottish P° sltlon 
Parliament in 1560, was safe: that gateway of attack was 
blocked to France or Spain. This meant much in the way 
of security. But in the ten years from 1658 to 1568 other 
things had happened to help Elizabeth. Not only was she 
stronger, but her enemies had grown weaker. The wars of 
religion had burst out in France. At the head of the extreme 
Catholic party there was the house of Guise, and the Guises 
set up a claim to the throne. As a safeguard against the 
Guises the kings of France sought Elizabeth’s friendship, 
and this friendship was maintained; it survived even the 
shock of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. One prop to 
the alliance Elizabeth furnished by her marriage policy; 
she “ considered ” a proposal to marry a French royal' p r0 po»«d 
prince, first Anjou, and later, his younger brother Alenin. £££„ 
True, she was not in earnest; privately she alluded to her 
suggested bridegroom as her “ Frog ”; but an appearance 
of negotiation was kept up. So France, severed from Scot¬ 
land, distracted by religious wars and by the ambitions of 
the Guises, who in their turn were backed by Spain, was 
perforce friendly to Elizabeth. (Note 54.) 

One thread indeed runs through all Elizabeth’s tangled 

7fcl C t« r ik* na ^ 8 W u lost * • Commissioners accepted them as evidence, 
but the truth as to their genuineness has never been decided. ^ 
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blt?s ^ ore *& n policy. She and France each needed support against 
Regards Spain ’ therefore both remained friendly, and each tried 
France to secure a firm alliance, to serve their own ends. Thus, to 
look ahead a little, when later on, in 1584, Henry III, the 
last of the Valois, was assassinated, Elizabeth’s policy be¬ 
came even more definite. She helped the Protestant heir, 
Henry of Navarre, with as much money as she could spare 
(;£35,000), when he first claimed the throne, and in the war 
which followed between him and the Catholics of France, 
she sent him over £300,000. She and Henry were clearly 
allies, for both had Spain as their open enemy. 

One other motive impelled her to cultivate French friend¬ 
ship. She wished to sever the traditional alliance between 
France and Scotland, and in this she succeeded. France 
gave Mary Stuart no support throughout her reign, but 
instead remained on good terms with Elizabeth. 

While France grew weak through the bitter wars of re- 

E and b the too, was less strong, on account of a religious 

Nether, struggle. The Netherlands, her richest province, was 
largely Protestant and anti-Spanish. Besides religious strife, 
the provinces objected to Philip’s financial policy, and in 
1568 rebellion broke out against his rule. Throughout 
Elizabeth’s reign the struggle went on, and clearly it was to 
Elizabeth’s interest to help the Dutch. At first she dared 
not do so openly, for she was too weak to risk war with Spain. 
So she contented herself with sending money, as much as 
she could spare, though less than the Dutch wanted. Actually, 
in a period of ten years, she sent William the Silent half a 
million pounds, a large sum for those days. She helped in¬ 
directly too, when she detained the ships carrying the money 
to pay Alva’s troops, and on a pretext kept it for herself. 
Finally, after the assassination of William the Silent, she 
sent an expedition (1585), which, however, failed to achieve 
anything under the incompetent leadership of Leicester. 
Indeed, the expedition was only memorable for the chivalry 
shown by Sir Philip Sidney at the battle of Zutphen (1585) 
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when the English were defeated by the Spaniards. But in 
all she did, Elizabeth was hampered by her wish not to 
come to open war if she could avoid it, and, in addition, she 
had to deal with treachery at home. (Note 53.) 

These years saw a succession of plots aimed at Elizabeth 

and engineered from abroad, but using her own subjects Plots in 
against her. England 

What was coming was foreshadowed at that inquiry held 
over Mary in 1569. Norfolk, Elizabeth’s chief commissioner, 
was at first convinced of Mary’s guilt. Then he changed his 
mind, and began to scheme to marry Mary. As he was the 
chief English Catholic, such a marriage would have pleased 
the Catholic party. It might even have produced a Catholic 
heir to the throne, for nothing was yet settled about the 
succession. But Elizabeth’s ministers were vigilant, and 
well served by their spies. The plan was revealed; the 

inquiry was closed; and Mary was sent off, half-guest, half- 
prisoner, to Tutbury. 

The next step was more formidable. Norfolk and his 
friends intrigued with the Duke of Alva, the Spanish com- The 
mander in the Netherlands. They promised to head a rising * 
and arrest Cecil, Elizabeth’s chief minister; Alva was to 0569 ) 
furnish troops; Mary was to be released. Alva refused to 
send his men before the rebels showed themselves to be in 
earnest, and Elizabeth s ministers were again too quick and 
too well-informed. Orders were given to arrest the most 
dangerous plotters, the Earls of Northumberland and West¬ 
morland. How dangerous these two were their names bear 
witness. Percy and Neville were the two great fighting 
names in the north; and the north was still used to arms, 
and warlike. The earls called out their border forces, seized 
Durham, and had the mass sung in its cathedral; then 
hurried southward to capture Mary. But Mary was taken 
to Coventry, and the Queen’s forces barred the earls’ march 
in the West Riding. There was no fighting; the leaders 
escaped to Scotland; the rebels scattered; many were 
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caught and hanged in the towns and villages of Durham and 
Yorkshire; there was need of a sharp lesson. So ended the 
Rising in the North. It is worth note that while the earls 
wished their cause to appear to be the Catholic cause, and 
made show that they were fighting for their faith, Elizabeth 
took pains to display them as merely rebels. As if expressly 
to destroy their claim to be the Catholic party in arms for 
the Catholic cause, she sent against them a Catholic as 
commander, the Earl of Sussex. 

Up till now, indeed, it was not clear that in the end 
•xco^S! EIizabeth mi S ht not return to the Church of Rome. The 
mnn uon " En S lish heresy ”, as it was regarded by the Catholic party, 
had lasted long, but they trusted that it would be overcome 
in time; it was hardly conceivable that Elizabeth would 
persist in a cause that seemed to sever her from all other 
European monarchs. Consequently the Papacy had been 
long-suffering, affording her leisure for repentance. Now', 
however, it seemed time to remind her that her attitude 
could no longer be tolerated, and in 1570 Pius V declared 
her excommunicate, and her subjects released from the 
duty of obeying her. This, it is true, need not mean a final 
breach — excommunication could be revoked — but it 
made it clear that Rome regarded her for the time as an 
enemy, and expected Catholics who were true to their faith 
to take part against her. 

Hence came a fresh outburst of plots, both from at home 
and abroad. 

A few fervent Catholics in England, and enthusiasts in 
■Hours Spain, France, and Italy, all began to see that to dethrone 
0671) Elizabeth was their duty. First came the Ridolfi plot (1571). 
This Ridolfi, a Florentine banker, was in the confidence of 
the Pope, and employed as an agent between Norfolk, Mary 
Queen of Scots, and Philip of Spain. Alva was asked to 
send help from the Netherlands; he, however, answered, 
with caution, that he was doubtful of success unless Eliza¬ 
beth should first die a natural death, “ or any other death . 
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Eventually the plot leaked out through Burleigh’s spies; 
Norfolk was arrested, and put to death. 

A brief period of comparative calm followed. By the 
Treaty of Blois, France had agreed not to support Mary’s 
cause in Scotland, and Elizabeth and the French Court 
managed to keep friends in spite of the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew (Aug., 1572). The rebels in the Netherlands 
proved stubborn and kept Spain occupied; and even when 
Don John had nearly subdued them, and was planning to 
invade England and marry Mary himself, Philip was so 
much alarmed at his half-brother’s ambitious plans that 
he recalled him. 

The next trouble came from the Jesuits. Since its foun¬ 
dation, in 1540, by Ignatius Loyola, this order had produced Tb« 
the leaders in the struggle to win back the peoples that had th^' 
adopted the teaching of the Reformation. In 1568 a school mmS? 
for English Jesuits was set up at Douai — moved ten years 
later to Rheims — on purpose to train a band of mis¬ 
sionaries to reconvert England. Such persons came to 
England at the risk of their lives: one, Cuthbert Mayne, 
was executed in 1577. A fresh campaign began in 1580, 
with the arrival of Campion and Parsons. Nominally they 
did not meddle in questions of state, but their teaching had 
a marvellous influence in reviving Catholic hopes throughout 
England, and the Government caused Campion and several 
of his companions to be arrested, tried for treasonable 
plotting, and executed. There was little evidence against 
Campion who indeed died praying for “ Elizabeth, your 
Queen and mine, to whom I wish a long quiet reign and all 
prosperity.” His comrade, Parsons, who escaped, showed 
by his subsequent career that he certainly did meddle in 
questions of state. He sent two Jesuit companions into 
Scotland to stir up a rising in Mary’s cause; he plotted 
with Mendoza, the Spanish envoy in London; he con¬ 
spired with Philip and the Pope, and planned Elizabeth’s 
murder. But the English assassin, who was to kill the Queen 
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for a reward of 100,000 francs, was, as Parsons regretted, 

a worthless fellow, who would do nothing ”. Parsons was 
also in the plot for a Spanish invasion, which was got 
Throck- up by Mendoza and a Cheshire gentleman named Francis 
0683 ) * hrockmorton. Again Burleigh and Walsingham were 
well-informed; Throckmorton was arrested (December, 
1583) and executed, and Mendoza dismissed. 

So far Elizabeth had seemed to bear a charmed life; the 
great bulk of her people were enthusiastically loyal; the 
plotters half-hearted and inefficient. But in 1584 came a 
^Assas- thunderstroke of politics — so-called — to show that plots 
did not always miscarry. William the Silent, Prince of 
0584) Orange, the heart and centre of the rebellion in the Nether¬ 
lands, was shot by an assassin in Spanish pay, 1 Balthasar 
Gerard. Just at the same time Anjou’s death made it clear 
that the crown of France would go, after Henry Ill’s death, 
to Henry of Navarre, who was a Protestant. The prospect 
of being ruled by a heretic was, to many French Catholics, 
unbearable; and forthwith civil war broke out in France. 
This was disastrous for Elizabeth. Not only would she get 
no help from France, if she needed it, against a Spanish 
invasion — now far more probable since William of Orange 
was gone, and the Spanish troops under Parma were trium¬ 
phant in the Netherlands — but, what was worse, the 
Catholic party in France, alarmed at the prospect of a 
Huguenot on the throne, were inviting help from Spain. 
If, as seemed likely, France and Spain were to unite in a 
Catholic league, Elizabeth and the cause of England would 
be lost. 

England made what reply she could. Twelve years be¬ 
fore, Parliament had petitioned for Mary’s attainder, but 
The Elizabeth would not permit it. In the peril of 1584 an 
A **°tion Association was formed, the members of which undertook 
to prosecute to the death anyone plotting the Queen’s death, 

1 Parma had promised him pay. He was, however, penniless; a 
William himself in reward for a piece of news, provided the money to y 
pistols. 
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and also any person in whose favour such an attempt was 
made. Parliament followed this up with an Act which pro¬ 
vided that if such a plot were formed with the “ privity ” 
of any person pretending a title to the throne, that person 
could be tried for treason by royal commission. This might 
not secure Elizabeth from the assassin, but, if she died, 

Mary would never succeed to the throne. Her life would 
be forfeit, in any case. Elizabeth followed this up by an Aiii a „« 
alliance with James VI for mutual defence of their religion. James vi 
So affairs stood at the beginning of the year 1586. In May Gotland 
Walsingham intercepted a letter from Mary to Mendoza, in 
which she disinherited her son James and made over all 
her claims to Philip of Spain. This, however, was only the 
beginning. Another plot was brewing. Savage, an English 
officer serving with Parma, took an oath that he would 


murder Elizabeth. Mendoza, now ambassador in France, 
suggested that Cecil and Walsingham had better be killed 
also. The English agent for the plot was Antony Babington, Dab iBS - 
a Catholic attached to Elizabeth’s court, who found five !>°o.' s 
other assassins to join Savage. Walsingham’s chief spy, <lS86) 
however, had wormed himself into the secret. The letters Mary 
between Mary and the plotters were intercepted, deciphered, ‘ mpllca, * d 
copied, and forwarded, and so the plot grew under Walsing¬ 
ham’s fingers. The object was to be sure of Mary’s “ privity ” 
to the scheme to murder; that once established, nothing 
could save her. At last, in July, she wrote: “ Affairs being 
thus prepared, then shall it be time to set the six gentlemen 
at work ”. That was enough. Mary’s papers were seized, 
and she was tried before commissioners at Fotheringay. 

she was found guilty; Parliament petitioned 
for her immediate execution. Elizabeth hesitated; to put 
Mary to death was to change the whole face of politics, to 
embark on all kinds of new dangers. But Parliament and the Mary. 
Privy Council were determined on Mary’s death, and the ms?? 00 
warrant for her execution was sent by the Privy Council to 
Fotheringay; and in February, 1587, Mary was beheaded. 
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So ended the period of plots with the death of the un- 
happy woman in whose favour they were made. If Spain 
was to do anything now, it must be by invasion; the enemy 
who had fought behind the covert of secrecy and con¬ 
spiracy must now come into the open. 

6. THE ARMADA 

Since the days of Henry VII a spirit of adventure had 
The sent Englishmen, particularly from the western ports of 
turers Plymouth, Bideford, and Bristol, out into the great waters. 
To explore, to find gold, to trade, and, it may be added, to 
plunder, were the objects. Chancellor went to Archangel; 
Willoughby to the North-east Passage, and to his death, in 
1554; Frobisher to Labrador; Davis to the North-west 
Attempts Arctic. Such northern adventures were all attempts to find 
r °trade an English route to the East; the existing roads round the 
r t°he te Ea^ Cape of Good Hope or the Horn were already seized on; 
they belonged to Portugal and to Spain. The North proved 
unkindly and inaccessible, however, and there were no 
inhabitants to buy the cloth which the Englishmen hoped 
to sell in cold latitudes. Hence the diversion to the warmer 
latitudes, in particular to the Spanish Main. Spain resented 
the coming of English ships, and all our trading there had 
a suspicion of contraband about it, and even a taste of piracy 
now and again. But the maxim ran, “ No peace beyond the 
line and though there was often fighting in the Spanish 
Main, at home Spain, though sorely tried, had kept up a 
sort of peace with England. The provocation she swallowed 
The was amazing. In a sense she began the violence in the 
Buccan- ^ reac j ier0 us attack on Sir John Hawkins's flotilla at San 

Juan in 1568; but Hawkins had no business there, and was 
Hawkins meaning to force a sale of the slaves he was carrying. He 
an slave lost four ships — one of them belonging to the Queen 
trade and goods to the value of £100,000; and he and his com- 

* The line drawn by Pope Alexander VI, 300 miles west of the Azores, to 
separate the colonial spheres of Portugal (east) and Spam (west). 
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panion, Francis Drake , barely escaping with their lives, Drak. 
came back angry and revengeful. In 1572 came Drake's 
attack on Nombre de Dios, his capture of the mule-train 
loaded with silver, and his first vision of the Pacific. In 
1577 he sailed with five ships, the chief being the Golden 
Hind , through the Strait of Magellan, fell on the unprotected 
Spanish towns on the Pacific coast, plundered them, and 
then crossed the ocean to Java, and so home round the 
world, bringing back treasure valued at £800,000. For this 
exploit the Queen knighted him on board the Golden Hind 
at Deptford; so substantial a contribution as £800,000 to 
what may be called the party funds deserved a knighthood. 

Even so, though Spain remonstrated angrily, no war 
followed. Each country laid an embargo on the other's 
vessels in 1585, and the Queen sent Drake off again to 
plunder the Spanish West Indies. Yet even now only two 
royal ships went; it was a sort of joint-stock piracy; the 
rest were merchantmen from London and the West and 
private venturers, some thirty in all. This flotilla pillaged 
the Spanish islands, sacked Santiago in the Cape Verde, 
Domingo, and Carthagena, plundering, burning, and hold¬ 
ing to ransom, and returned unscathed. The profit was 
poor, 1 but the damage done enormous. (Note 57.) 

This raid on the West Indies decided Philip at last. His 
generals in the Netherlands urged an invasion of England Effect of 
as easy; Spain could collect a huge fleet; and, finally, SKT* 
Mary’s death, in 1587, made it clear that if the enterprise 
succeeded it was Philip in person who would profit by it. 

Mary, by her will, had “ bequeathed " her domain and her 
claim to the English throne to Philip, who thus regarded 
himself as her heir. So the preparations, hitherto lukewarm, Drake*, 
were pressed forward, and the Armada would have sailed tTo P n e ?o‘ 
in 1587, had not Drake's “ singeing of the King of Spain's CadU 
beard his attack on the shipping in Cadiz harbour — 
thrown everything back for a year. Thirty-seven ships and 

1 About £60,000. 
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quantities of stores were destroyed, and Drake, after 
threatening Lisbon, hovered off Cape St. Vincent for six 
weeks, snapping up Spanish coasters and preventing any 
movement of ships from the Mediterranean ports. This 
daring exploit increased the Spanish terror of the terrible 
“ El Draque ”, but it also displays how excellent was his 
strategy. He petitioned to be allowed to repeat his attack in 
1588, but Elizabeth refused, fearing that the Spanish fleet 
might elude him and find the Channel bare. 

So the Armada, the great enterprise against the heretic, 
The officially blessed by Pope and clergy, with its motto from 
A ^i588> the Psalms, 1 sailed out of Lisbon on 20th May, 1588: 130 
ships, with 8000 seamen and 19,000 soldiers — a great 
fleet. 

We must note that it was not intended as a “ battle fleet ”, 
Transport but was simply to act as transport for the army of invasion. 
Parma’s It was to sail up Channel without seeking the English fleet, 
army seize Margate, join Parma, who was to provide 30,000 
picked Spanish troops from the Netherlands, and convey 
him over. The Armada made shocking weather to Corunna, 
taking nineteen days over it, and put in there to refit, stop 
leaks, and replace some of the rotting stores which the 
Spanish contractors had furnished. It did not leave 
Corunna till 12th July, and now, more or less favoured by 
weather, appeared off the Lizard on 19th July. The Channel 
fleet, under Lord Howard of Effingham, with Drake, Haw¬ 
kins, Frobisher, Fenner, and Raymond, had just put back 
into Plymouth to get supplies, and was windbound there. 
The ships were warped out into the Sound and got to sea, 
but the Spanish fleet passed farther to the southward. Thus 
the Armada, in spite of all its tardiness, had got into the 
Channel, and the way was clear; there was no enemy in 
front except the tiny squadron under Seymour and Wynter, 
helping the Dutch to watch Parma in the narrow seas. 

If the total of ships be counted, the English were more 

* “ Exsurge Deus ct vindica causam tusxn ” (Pa. xxxv. 23). 
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than the Spanish; they numbered 197, but only 49 were 
over 200 tons. The total tonnage of the Spaniards was nearly 
double that of the English. The Spaniards had nearly 
double the number of men, but a large proportion were 
soldiers, not seamen. Yet it was not a fight which was to be 
settled by size or number. The Spaniards were overwhelm¬ 
ing if they could bring their whole force to bear, but it 
remained to be decided whether they could do this. 

The fact, realized now, but dimly seen then, is that the 
two “ fleets ” were radically different, the Spanish of the compari- 
past, the English of the future. Fighting mainly in the two fleet! 
smoother waters of the Mediterranean, the Spanish ship 
was a castle on the sea, directed by the sailors, or even at 
times rowed by galley slaves, but depending for fighting 
purposes on the fact that it carried a mass of well-drilled 
soldiers. A Spanish ship carried few guns for its size, and 
little powder for them. Manoeuvring, seamanship, gunnery, 
were all subordinate matters; the one object was to come 
at once to close quarters, to board and fight it out with 
steel and arquebus. So the Spaniards had beaten the 
Turks in the great sea fight of Lepanto. A Spanish fleet 
was, briefly, an army at sea. 1 But the English seamen, bred 
in rougher weather, had developed a more seaworthy type 
of ship, lower, smaller, stiffer, and faster, offering a smaller 
carrying relatively far more guns, and trusting to 
do its execution at a distance. In the sixteenth century, 
guns could not be elevated nor depressed, and good shoot- 
ing therefore depended on steering, and sailing qualities. 

Thus in a breeze the Spanish ships, badly steered and 
handled, heeling over before the wind, sent their weather 
broadsides flying skywards, while their lee guns fired into 
the sea. The English ships, however, on a more even keel, 
made sure work, often hulling the Spaniards’ exposed sides 
below the water-line. Even the Spanish size and numbers 


- Medina-Sidonia was to hand over the conduct of the enterprise 

to the Duke of Parma (the general) as soon as he met him at Dunkirk. 
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were less formidable than they appeared. Out of their 130 
ships only fifty were efficient men-of-war; the rest, store- 
ships and transports that could not fight, unless by boarding. 
The total Spanish broadside was in weight only about two- 
thirds of the English. Their commander, Medina-Sidonia, 
was a landsman who had offered Philip a number of ex¬ 
cellent reasons why he should not be put in command, 1 
and was certainly incapable of handling a fleet. Finally, 
now that the English had got the weather-gage, and could 
follow the Armada up Channel, making a running fight of 
it, they could close or not as they wished; and every Spanish 
ship that was crippled was bound to lag behind and be 
taken. 

These things, however, were to be made clear on the 
way up Channel; they were not yet seen. All that was 
known was that the Armada was in the Channel: beacon 
fires blazed; the militia was called out; 70,000 men 
gathered in London, and Elizabeth reviewed her men at 
Tilbury. 

The English knew well enough that the object of the 
Elizabeth Armada was to land Parma's great army. For this invasion 
Tilbury they prepared, and Elizabeth herself went to rally her 
troops. Her speech to them is memorable, for it sums up 
her character, and her hold on the loyalty of her people: 

“ I am come amongst you, as you see, at this time, being 
resolved in the midst and heat of battle to live or die 
amongst you all, to lay down for my God and for my 
Kingdom and for my people my honour and my blood, 
even in the dust. I know I have the body of a weak and 
feeble woman, but I have the heart of a King, and I think 
foul scorn that Parma or Spain or any prince should dare 
invade the borders of my realm.” 

Meanwhile, for a breathless week, England waited, and 
the Armada lumbered on its way up Channel, fighting on 

1 His last and least valid argument was that he was sick when he went to sea. 

But so was Nelson. 
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Armada the 21st, on the 23rd off St. Alban’s Head, and on the 25th 
channel off St. Catherine’s, losing some ships, yet by no means 
crippled. It anchored at Calais on the 27th, ready to embark 
Parma’s men. 

Here came the first great blow. Parma was not ready; 
the Dutch held him blockaded. He wrote to Medina- 
Sidonia bidding him clear the sea of the English and Dutch; 
that done, all would be well. 

While Medina-Sidonia and his captains were considering 
The fire- this unsatisfactory reply, eight fire ships were sent drifting 
Calais with the tide into Calais Roads. Panic seized the Spaniards, 
who cut their cables and sailed eastwards, scattering as they 
went. The next day (29th July), of the whole Spanish fleet 
which was nominally engaged, only fifteen, those round 
Medina-Sidonia, managed to come to close quarters; but 
they were shorter of powder even than the English: in the 
words of a Spaniard who took part in the battle, “ they 
fighting with their great ordnance, and our men defending 
themselves with harquebus fire and musketry ”. Some 
were taken, some sunk, and some ran aground, a fate that 
would have befallen them all had the wind not shitted 
more to the southward. But by the evening the Armada — 
still to Drake’s mind “ wonderful and strong, yet we pluck 
their feathers little by little ” — in reality a beaten fleet, was 
The flying northward. Storms, the rocks of Scotland and Ire- 
•torm j an( ^ ^id the rest. Far out into the Atlantic 1 as the ships 
beat their way, yet their leeway brought them in again, and 
Mull, the Giant’s Causeway, Donegal, and Achill all took 
toll of them. Twelve were embayed in Sligo Bay, and to 
those who got ashore the wild Irish of the west were as 
merciless as the sea. Fifty-three only got back to Spain. 
Philip gave the weather-worn survivors magnanimous con¬ 
solation: “ I sent you forth to fight with men, and not \\ith 
the elements ”. Elizabeth, piously, was of the same min , 
inscribing on her Armada medal, Afflavit Deus, God b ew 

* 400 miles westward from the north of Scotland. 
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with His wind, and they were scattered Yet the fact is 

not so; the Armada had all in its favour till the panic at 

Calais, till, in short, it had failed. And how complete the 

failure was, is revealed by a few figures. In the first day’s 

battle only two Englishmen were killed, and only sixty in 

the whole fighting. The Spaniards lost more ships than we 

did. men. The Spanish fleet was hopelessly overmatched in 

the kind of warfare it encountered. It could never have 

beat its way down Channel against the English fleet; thus 

there only remained the way round by the north, and that 
was certain destruction. 

So the great thundercloud that had gathered against 
England for close on forty years hung imminent for a week 
broke, and passed aw’ay. (Note 55.) ’ 


6. ELIZABETH AND PARLIAMENT: SOCIAL 
MEASURES: ELIZABETH AND ESSEX 


Nearly fifteen more years remained to the great queen 
after the Armada was beaten, and they were fifteen years of Thcend 
glory. Yet in a sense the reign ends in 1588. The climax ol the w 
was reached, the day won, the policy of the Queen and her 
ministers triumphant. For a while the war with Spain went 

J, n If. 8 ? D . n J c led an expedition to Portugal, and in 
loJO Sir Richard Grenville fought the amazing fight of “ the 
one and the fifty-three ”, where, though the 


“ Little Revenge herself went down by the island crags, 

1 o be lost evermore in the main ”, 

the memory of her and her commander will abide so long 
as the Jack flies in the wind. Drake, and Hawkins with him! 
ned a last cruise to the West Indies in 1594, which failed 
bo h commanders dying at sea. Two years later Howard, Secood 
a eg an Essex sacked Cadiz again, destroying the c‘Sf k or 
Spanish ships at their moorings. More fatal to Spain was (,59 ‘ ) 

Z SS I 3 ' eVe,T Carg f ° fr ° m the Indies > ever y ship crossing 
he Atlantic, every reinforcement going to the Low Countrie! 
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had to run the gauntlet of English free-booters; and little 
escaped them. So the wealth and power of Sp dn was 
drained away. Her silver from the New World robbed, her 
rich possessions in the Netherlands lost to her, her decline 
began, and became more and more marked. In France, too, 
Spanish policy failed; the Huguenot Henry of Navarre 
established himself on the throne with Elizabeth’s aid, in 
defiance of the Guises and the Spanish party; and, once 
there, began the building up of that great French ascendancy 
which was to replace the Habsburg power that had domi¬ 
neered over Europe so long. 

With the dying away of the foreign danger, England 
susabeth entered upon a new phase. The country was safe, and now 
Pariia- we have to note the first signs of coming change. Eliza¬ 
beth was so popular, and her people felt such respect for 
her, that she was able to have things largely her own way. 
Yet Parliament did begin to oppose her, and over the very 
two matters which were to lead to such strife in the future 
under the Stuarts — religion and money. 

For already a large number of her subjects had adopted 
The the new ideas which had made such headway abroad. The 
“ Puritans ”, as they were called, wished to reform and 
alter the Church, making it more Protestant. Elizabeth 
would have none of this, she forbade Parliament to discuss 
the matter, and ordered the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
deal with those of the clergy who showed Puritan leanings. 

In 1583, Whitgift had become Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He was a stem disciplinarian, and had the Queen’s complete 
confidence. 1 The Press was muzzled, no manuscript being 
allowed to be set up in type without the licence of the Arch- 
The bishop or the Bishop of London. In spite of this, however, 
Prelate the “ Mar-Prelate Tracts ”, which were violent attacks on 
Tracts the bishops, were being secretly printed. The authors 

never discovered, but some other libellers were caught an 

1 The Queen used to call him “her little black husband ”, and treated him •• 
her confessor to whom she revealed “ the very secrets of her soul . 
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were put to death. The Queen delegated to the Court of 

High Commission the punishment of ecclesiastical offences, 

and, armed with tremendous powers, it persecuted the more 

advanced exponents of the Puritan doctrines. The Brownists 

(so called because of their leader Robert Browne), who held 

opinions then considered very extreme and had seceded 

from the Church, were especially attacked, and a large 

number took refuge in Holland, whence many returned to 

make the famous voyage in The Mayflower to America in 
1620. 

Elizabeth also fell out with Parliament over money. She 
had granted “ Monopolies ”, or the sole right to manufacture Mono- 
certain goods, to people who paid her for the privilege, and p 011 ** 
they made profits for themselves out of the sale of the 
goods. Parliament saw in this an “ illegal ” way for the 
Crown to raise money, and objected. Elizabeth was forced 
to give way and promise not to make such grants. {Note 58.) 

many of Elizabeth’s older 
ministers — those servants who had served her so well in 
her critical years —died: Leicester, Walsingham, Hatton, 
were all dead by 1591. Burleigh survived till 1598. Of the New 
younger men, Robert Cecil inherited his father, Burleigh’s m,nl8,ers 
caution; but Sir Walter Ralegh and Essex were of a wilder 


In the first and last years of her life, too, two important 

pieces of work were accomplished dealing with the problem 
of unemployment. 

First she tried, in the Statute of Apprentices, to keep 
people at work and ensure proper payment for those in work s«a, u ,e 
he Justices in each district were to draw up rates of pay tl£P/ en ' 
for every sort of employment - agricultural, industrial (,563) 
and domestic service. These wages were to be based on 
local prices, and thus an effort was made to see that the 

W °i ker i ; S , reC u e, T d a wa S e on which they could live. 

To Elizabeth too belongs the credit of attempting to deal 

uof/, m rdief ° f 1116 P° or - Her Act ™de the 
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State responsible for those who whether through age, or ill- 

^bTthan ness ’ or unem ployment, were in distress. Each parish was 

made responsible for its poor. A rate was levied on each 
household, and the local J.P.s were responsible for its 
administration. The old were to be put in almhouses, 
children were to be apprenticed to a trade, those who were 
sick were to be cared for. Able-bodied persons were to 
be found work, and if they were unwilling to work were 
to be whipped. If no work was available, then they were 
to be supported from the poor-rate. (Note 51) 

These social reforms were accompanied by a great effort 
to improve the coinage. All debased coins were called in, 
and a fresh and better currency issued. 

Finally, in these closing years, Elizabeth granted charters 
Tr com- t0 dle g reat trading companies. She gave charters to the 
panies Muscovy Company, trading in Russia; to the East-land 
Company, trading in the Baltic; to the Levant Company, 
trading in the near East. In 1600 she granted the charter 
of the famous East India Company, which was the pioneer 
of “ joint stock ”, that is to say, the members pooled their 
capital and divided profits. This marked a new era in 
commercial development, and to this company w r as later 
due the rise of our Indian Empire. (Note 57) 

Essex, stepson of Elizabeth’s old friend Leicester, was 
Elizabeth a young man who now became the most popular figure in 
Essex England. Elizabeth was devoted to him and treated him 
almost like a favourite son. London adored him, because 
of his dash and splendour. He was, however, headstrong 
and rash. The Queen had sent him, with Howard of 
Effingham, to attack Cadiz. He quarrelled with Howard, 
and the expedition failed to destroy the Spanish fleet. Next 
Essex clamoured to be allowed to go to Ireland, where 
Tyrone was in revolt. Elizabeth gave way, partly to test 
him. Essex showed that he was not only incapable, but 
treacherous. Instead of fighting, he made a secret treaty 
with Tyrone, and then dashed back, contrary to orders, to 
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make his peace with the Queen. She banished him from 
Court, and, furious at his failures, Essex plotted against 
her. In 1601 he tried to raise a rebellion, collected a body 
of men, and attempted to seize the Queen. The Londoners 
would not join him, and the Queen’s armed men easily 
dispersed his followers and captured Essex himself. He 
was tried for treason, found guilty, and beheaded. 

His death marked the beginning of the end. Elizabeth 

never recovered from the shock. Gradually her strength Death of 

failed, and, in 1603, she died. It was the end of a very E,lxabetb 
great reign. 

So the great Queen died — a true Tudor, in that she 
understood her people, even better than her ministers did; 
singularly unscrupulous, yet magnificently successful; un¬ 
lovable in character, yet romantically 'beloved; served 
throughout her reign with wonderful loyalty, yet as parsi¬ 
monious in her reward of it as she was with her money 
vain, untruthful, capricious, and sometimes mean; yet’ 
with all her defects, undoubtedly great. Her policy, so 
hesitating ,n appearance, was wise in its very uncertainty. 
tools, in difficulties, rush into hasty decisions. What Eng¬ 
land wanted was time. Time for the Established Church to 
grow- firmer, time for the new alliance with Scotland to settle 
tune to breed the race of seamen who beat off the Armada \ 
and that Elizabeth gave England. At the end came peace at 
home, a high reputation abroad, and — Elizabeth’s greatest 
gift a nation proud of itself and confident in its future. 


7. ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 

It is a commonplace to say that great as the reign was in 
p litical importance, it is equally glorious in the world of th 
iterature. What is called “ the Elizabethan school of letters ” S” 1 ” 
is one of the most magnificent of English achievements In ,e,, " r ° s 

I’" 60110 " ? ere W3S an ou tburst of life and beauty 
Shakespeare stands anart and .,nm ra n.a .... .u_ y ' 
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Shake- other Elizabethan dramatists whose works shine out and are 

8p63T6 

perhaps less familiar only because Shakespeare has absorbed 
other so much attention. Beaumont and Fletcher in collaboration 

drama- . 

tists wrote many dramas in beautiful verse, and in some, such as 
Philaster, dealt with plots very close to Shakespeare’s tra¬ 
dition. Ben Jonson wrote not only plays which won him in¬ 
stant fame, but also some of the most beautiful songs in our 
language (such as “ Drink to me only with thine eyes ”). 
Webster in his Duchess of Malfi and The White Devil brought 
some of the magnificence as well as the horror and cruelty of 
the Renaissance into English literature. Christopher Marlowe 
in Doctor Faustus produced one of the greatest of romantic 
dramas on that eternally interesting theme, and one con¬ 
taining wonderful poetry, and in his Edward II wrote a 
historical play which gives us some foretaste of what he 
might have achieved had not his life been thrown away in a 
tavern quarrel before he was thirty. Ford, Massinger, Kyd, 
Chapman — they go to make up the band whom Dryden 
called “ the giant race ”. 1 

Yet this wonderful band of dramatists only represents one 
Poets part of the Elizabethan achievement. Edmund Spenser in 


his Faerie Queene wrote one of the most poetic of romances, 
and one which poets have always loved and admired. Francis 
Bacon's Essays still are unsurpassed in their depth of thought 
and terse vigour of expression. John Donne was the first, 
and he remains one of the greatest, of our “ metaphysical 
poets, besides joining the number of those who gave us one 
Lyric of the loveliest forms in our poetry, the lyric. For the 
wrlters writers of lyric verse now seemed to flower as never before. 
Some of the dramatists, notably Fletcher, also wrote en- 
chantingly beautiful lyrics. Hey wood, Thomas Campion , Sir 
Philip Sidney , Peele , Lodge , Thomas Dekker , Thomas Nashe 
— such a list in itself shows the riches of the age, and the 
verse those men wrote is to-day as lovely and as fresh in 

1 Some of the writers who rank as Elizabethan do so because .they ' 
in that epoch, though their mature works actually appeared during teg 
James I. These include Beaumont and Fletcher, Foni, Jonson, and u 
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its appeal as any verse in our language. Though their names 
may not in themselves mean much to us, their poems are 
familiar to us all, and we realize our debt to the Elizabethans 
when we recall that they wrote, amongst many others, such 
favourites as “ There is a garden in her face, Where roses 
and white lilies blow ”, “ Art thou poor, yet hast thou 
golden slumbers?” “Pack, clouds, away! and welcome, 
day!”, “Drop, drop, slow tears”, “Shall I, wasting in 
despair, Die because a woman’s fair?”, “ My true love hath 
my heart, and I have his 

Shakespeare must close, as he began, the tale of Eliza¬ 
bethan glories, for in his Sonnets, as in his plays, he touched 
the height of man’s achievements. 

The intense vitality of the Elizabethans, their imagination, 

their love of beauty and their love of nature, give a variety 

and a richness to their works which combine with an 

equally wonderful beauty of simplicity. This in part may 

explain why their work has always appealed to men in 

every generation, and why to-day their glory still shines so 
brightly. (Note 52.) 


CHAPTER 33 


IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORS, 1485-1603 


We turn now to survey the history of Ireland under the 

T W , hen Heni 7 VH ascended the English throne 
in i485, Ireland was in a deplorably backward condition. 
I he Renaissance and all the movements connected with it 

^ u j I " e ’, and com P Ietel y untouched. Learning had 
perished. Religion had no real hold upon the people The 

country was covered with forests and bogs which made 
communication difficult, and roads were almost non¬ 
existent; and it is reckoned that of the three-quarters of a 
million people inhabiting the land, at least two-thirds led a 
wild and uncivilized existence. “ The Pale ” — the district 


Condition 

of Ireland 
( 1485 ) 


The Pale 
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where English jurisdiction was actually established — had 
been gradually reduced till it only included a stretch of 
country, some thirty miles wide, from Dundalk to Dublin; 
outside this area Irish customs and the Irish language pre¬ 
vailed, and each Irish chieftain was supreme in his own 
district. The descendants of the Anglo-Normans who had 
conquered the country in Henry IPs day had become 
Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores — more Irish than the Irish them- 
Tbe great selves. Of these the chief families were the Butlers , under 

the Earl of Ormonde in the south-east, and the Fitz¬ 
Geralds or Geraldines , under the headship of the Earl of 
Desmond in Munster, and under that of the Earl of Kildare 
in Leinster. Of the old Irish families perhaps the most 
important were the O'Neills and the O'Donnells in Ulster. 

From the accession of Henry VII till the year 1534 there 
The rule is little to record in Irish history. An Irish bishop, so runs 
Earis of the story, once told Henry VII that all Ireland could not 
*(1485^ rule the Earl of Kildare. “ Then,” said the King, “ he must 
,534) be the man to rule all Ireland.” At all events, whether the 
story is true or false, Ireland was governed for the greater 
part of this period by two successive Earls of Kildare , though 
their rule was tempered by occasional intervals of im¬ 
prisonment in the Tower of London. 1 It was during one of 
these periods when the Earl of Kildare was under suspicion 
of treason that Sir Edward Poynings was sent out to Ireland 
Poynings* as “ Lord Deputy Poynings managed to get two laws 
(i* 494 > passed in the Irish Parliament which made that Parliament 
completely dependent upon England; for no Parliament 
was in future to be summoned without the consent of the 
King and his Privy Council — the King in Council, as it 
was called — nor could it discuss any bills without the 


consent of the same authority (1494). 

With the year 1534, Henry VIII began to take a more 

* The first of these two earls, called “ the Great Earl ”, ruled the country 
nearly thirty years before his death in 1513. He was a Pjrs p renc h and 
gifts; moreover, he collected an excellent library of Eng* \ ^’day, 

Irish books, and his praises were sung by the great Italian poe 

Ariosto. 
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active part in the affairs of Ireland. The Earl of Kildare, of 
whose government complaints had been made, was sum¬ 
moned to England, and, his answers not being considered 
satisfactory, he was put, not for the first time, into the 
Tower. His son, called “ Silken Thomas ” from the silken 
fringe on his helmet, who had heard that his father had 


been executed and that his family were to be exterminated, 
rose in rebellion. But the great stronghold of the Geraldines Revolt of 
in Leinster, the Castle of Maynooth , was taken by the new KiIdares 
English lord deputy, and the army which Silken Thomas — 
now Earl of Kildare, as his father had died in the Tower — 
was bringing to its relief “ melted away like a snowdrift ” 
on the news of its capture, finally Thomas surrendered 
himself to the King’s mercy and was sent to England, and, 
some months later, he and his five uncles, three of whom 
had been treacherously seized at a dinner party to which 
they had been invited, suffered the penalties of treason at 
Tyburn. So fell the great house of Kildare . 1 

The remainder of Henry VIII’s reign saw a steady de¬ 
velopment of the king’s power; and for the future, English changes 
lord deputies were appointed. The Irish Parliament recog- 
nized Henry as King ot Ireland. Religious changes similar 
to those in England were made: the Papacy was repudiated 
and Henry declared “Head of the Irish Church”; the 
monasteries were dissolved and some of the images in the 
churches destroyed. Towards the Irish chieftains Henry 
pursued a policy of “ sober ways, politic shifts, and amiable 
persuasions lest by extreme demands they should revolt to 
their former beastliness ”. He made arrangements with 
many of them by which, in return for acknowledging his 
sovereignty in Church and State, and surrendering the land 

. trlbes t0 hlm > the Y received English titles and the 
gift of some monastic lands, besides the re-grant to them- 

Thomas^^survive n d Ch hf.r h* fami, y, on, y one child - the brother of “ Silken 

wilds of Ireland, and evemuaU y'^c^td'to 1 France’^Aft & fiT’° f the 

the Knights of Rhodes against the Monr/h. r V Aft ? figh T tin ^ ° n ^half of 
given back the Kildare lands ?n Ma?y^eign IreIand ’ Wm 
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selves and their heirs of the lands of their tribe. Henry’s 
policy was successful during his lifetime, and it was said, 
just before his death, “ that there lives not any in Ireland, 
even were he of the age of Nestor, who ever saw his country 
in a more peaceable state 

Moreover, in the reigns of Henry’s successors there was 
little trouble. The advisers of Edward VI met with little 
opposition in making further changes in a Protestant direc¬ 
tion, whilst the lord deputy had no difficulty in persuading 
the Irish Parliament to restore the authority of the Pope in 
Mary’s reign and to repudiate it again on the accession of 
Elizabeth. 

The reign of Elizabeth, however, was one long catalogue 
^^Shane of rebellions. In the early years of her reign occurred the 
Rebellion rising of Shane O'Neill. He claimed the headship of the 

O’Neill tribe and the earldom of Tyrone, bestowed on 
Shane’s father by Henry VIII. There was a rival claimant 
whom the British Government at first supported, but 
eventually, after many changes, Elizabeth recognized Shane’s 
rights. 1 But Shane had large ambitions. He wished to 
become supreme in Ulster; he had a large army at his dis¬ 
posal; and he intrigued with Mary Queen of Scots, and 
with Charles IX, the King of France. Finally, the English 
Government proclaimed him a traitor. Shane was defeated 
and then killed, and his head, “ pickled in a pipkin ”, was 
sent to the English lord deputy (1567). 

But meanwhile came a great religious revival in Ireland. 
Revival of Outside “ the Pale ” little or no attempt had been made to 
Cat ciisrn enforce Protestantism. It is true that during Elizabeth s 
reign a law was passed forbidding the exercise of any re¬ 
ligious worship except the Anglican, but it was impossible 
to enforce such an act against a whole nation, and the Irish 
Roman Catholics practically possessed liberty of worship. 
The reign of Elizabeth was contemporaneous with the great 

1 Shane came over himself to England to Elizabeth’s Court attended b> 
headed followers in saffron-coloured shirts and rough friezes, who 
immense sensation in London. 
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movement known as the Counter-Reformation, when the 
Roman Catholics recovered much ground that they had 
previously lost. Nowhere did the movement meet with 
more striking success than in Ireland. Soon after the The 
accession of Elizabeth, Jesuit priests came over and obtained mission 
enormous influence, and on Elizabeth’s excommunication 
in 1570 the Pope was regarded as the temporal ruler of 
Ireland. Moreover, there w r ere expectations of assistance 
from Philip II of Spain. 

Hence, as a consequence, there were two rebellions 
headed by that branch of the FitzGeralds who lived in 
Munster. The first was unimportant, but the second, The 
which broke out in 1579, led to a great and general rising tSSSSRi 
under the Earl of Desmond. The rebels met with some (1579 ~ 83) 
success, and a Spanish and Italian force landed and occupied 
Smerwick. 1 But the foreigners very quickly surrendered and 
were all — to the number of six hundred — put to the 
sword as pirates because they could produce no mandate 
from Philip II. Finally, after a campaign of four years, 

Munster was quelled. The w^ar had been one of the most 
appalling ferocity; no Irish soldier was promised quarter, 
it was said, unless he brought the head of another Irishman 
with him; Munster had been converted into a desert, and 
in the last six months of the war it was calculated that no 
less than thirty thousand people had died of starvation. 2 It *« plants, 
was then determined to “ plant ” Munster with English 
colonists. Such an idea was not new — in Marys reign 
arrangements had been made to “ plant ” part of the coun¬ 
ties known up till 1921 as “ King’s County ” and “ Queen’s 
County ”, arrangements carried out on Elizabeth’s acces- 


s/„. B,,™,'; i " i: ' """ a »■ -«* 

rebellion 'is'weU^nown• ° f ,h ' condi ! ion ° f th<: P«ple after the 

TA s* SE tea 

and plentiful country was suddenly left void of raan^nd'b^t " 8 m ° St P ° puiou » 

( P Udo ) 
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sion. But now it was to be done on a gigantic scale; nearly 
half a million acres were distributed to “ undertakers ” who 
undertook to introduce English settlers — an agreement 
which in many cases, however, was not carried out. 3 

The last and most formidable rebellion of all had its 

Rebellion centre * n t ^ ie nort h of Ireland. Its leaders were Hugh O'Neill , 
(jj-js- Earl of Tyrone , and Hugh Roe y the head of the O'Donnells . 
Tyrone won a victory at the “ Yellow Ford ” on the Black- 
water in 1598. Had he shown more enterprise he might 
have succeeded in taking Dublin. As it was, his victory led 
to a fresh rising in Munster. Moreover, the Spaniards made 
an alliance with him and sent him arms and money; and 
the Pope presented him with a “ peacock’s feather ” and 
promised indulgence to all who would rise in defence of 
the Church. The situation looked serious — never before 
had there been a rebellion which had united so many tribes 
in Ireland, or which partook more of a national rising. 
Failure of Essex , Elizabeth’s favourite, was sent over in 1599, but he 
in Ireland made a truce with Tyrone instead of fighting him and then 

went home (see p. 370). His successor, Lord Mount] oy> 
found, on his arrival in 1600, the rebels in control of all Ire¬ 
land up to the walls of Dublin. But he was a man of great 
capacity. He compelled a Spanish force which had landed 
at Kinsale to surrender. Then, turning against Tyrone, he 
carried on a war rather, it has been said, “ with the spade 
than the sword He built forts at all the chief passes to 
stop communications, and by systematically ravaging each 
End of district starved it out. His methods were successful; and 
revolt in 1603, just before the news of Elizabeth’s death reached 
Ireland, Tyrone submitted on promise that his title and his 

lands should be restored to him. 

At Elizabeth’s death the conquest of Ireland was for the 
first time complete. Yet it had been carried out with ex- 

3 Amongst the “ undertakers ” were Sir Walter Ralegh and poet Spenser. 

It was in Ireland that Spenser wrote a great part of the FaerieQue ■ , was 
Ralegh was his guest, Spenser showed him the first three books. Q ® 
delighted with them, and they came over to London together m 
about their publication. 
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cessive brutality, and Elizabeth was told, at the end of her 
life, that she reigned but over “ ashes and dead carcases *\ 
No doubt the brutalities were by no means confined to the 
English side. Moreover, the Irish were regarded, in Spen¬ 
ser’s words, as “ a savage nation ”, and they were in league 
with the two mortal foes of the English — the Pope and the 
King of Spain; and their chiefs were often very unreliable 
and treacherous in their dealings with the English lord 
deputy. Yet, making allowance for all these facts, it is diffi¬ 
cult to excuse much that was done, and the Irish Protestants 
were to pay dearly in 1641 for the evil deeds perpetrated 
during the reign of the great Queen. (Note 56.) 


Horrors mi 

Irish 

warfare 



NOTES ON PERIOD FIVE (1485-1603) 

RULERS OF ENGLAND 

Henry VII (1485-1509) 

Henry VIII (1509-1547) 

Edward VI (1547-1553) 

Mary (1553-1558) 

Elizabeth (1558-1603) 

RULERS OF SCOTLAND 

James IV (1488-1513) 

James V (1513-1542) 

Mary (1542-1567) 

James VI (1567-1603) 

IMPORTANT FOREIGN RULERS 

Empire: Charles V (1519-1556) 

Ferdinand I (1556-1564) 

Popes: Julius II (1503-1513) 

Clement VII (1523-1534) 

France: Francis I (1515-1547) 

Henry IV (Henry of Navarre) (1589—1610) 

Spain: Ferdinand and Isabella (1479-1516) 

Charles V (1516-1556) 

Philip II (1556-1598) 

Sweden: Gustavus Vasa (1523-1560) 

Russia: Ivan IV (1533-1584). First Czar of Russia 

Note 38. — IMPORTANCE OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VII 
1. Power of Nobles Checked. 

Wars of the Roses had destroyed many of the nobility. Henry VII 
now finally checked their power. 

(a) He forbade " livery " and stopped armies of retainers. 

(b) He had monopoly of gunpowder, and so nobles could not hold 
castles against the King. 

( c ) He reorganized the Court of Star Chamber, where the King s 
judges could not be overawed by mighty lords, or bribed by 
them 
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(d) He employed M middle-class ” men as officials (such as Empson 

and Dudley) who were efficient, but who entirely depended on the 
King. 

(e) He taxed the nobles very heavily, through forced loans and 
benevolences. 

2. Henry’s Foreign Policy. 

{a) He made alliance with Scotland, and married his daughter 

Margaret to the Scottish King (hence future line of Stuart Kings 
in England). 

(6) He made alliance with Spain, and married first his son Arthur, 
and then his son Henry, to Katherine, daughter of the King of 
Aragon. (Hence future trouble over Henry’s “ divorce ”.) 

(e) He made a half-hearted attack on France and allowed himself 
to be bought off (Treaty of Staples). 

(d ) He mad e commercial treaties with Flanders, which were very 
advantageous to England (Magnus Intercursus). 

3. Henry’s reign saw dawn of the Renaissance. 

Invention of printing; development of the “ new learning revival 
of Greek; beginning of the Reformation abroad; early discoveries 
of the explorers (Cabots sail to America), of route to India, and of 


Note 39. — REVOLTS AGAINST HENRY VII 

1. Henry’s claim to the throne was very weak. He claimed 

(a) Through his mother, Margaret Beaufort, who was descended 
from John of Gaunt, third son of Edward III, but the Beauforts' 
claim had been disallowed by Parliament. 

(b) Through his wife, who was the heir of Edward IV. 

(c) Through the decision of Parliament to accept him as King. 
Hence revolts based on rival claims. 

2. Lambert Simnel pretended to be the heir of Clarence, the brother of 

Edward IV and the male heir of the Yorkists. Henry defeated 

imnel at Stoke (1487), and produced the real son of Clarence to 
show Simnel was a fraud. uce lo 

3. Perkin Warbech claimed to be one of the Princes in the Tower fthe 

He*was"suj^rorted'by * ^ de3th had never been P™ed. 

UckeJhim StS ~^ UeeD rOCOgniz0d “• «1 

(i on T e h o e f I the n ?o 0 y f al S , C amdy d *** “ d mamed to 

(c) The Irish supported him. 

H ® wa ldefeated when he landed in Devon (1497) an d 
soned. Henry later accused him of plottmg vdrh Edtmd oi 
Clarence, and both were executed (1499). ^ 
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Note 40. — THE RENAISSANCE 

Henry VII's reign marks the beginnings of “ modern Europe " The 

Renaissance first began in Italy, the richest and most civilized country 

of the world in those days, then spread to France, later to England. 

1. It was marked by the “ revival of learning ” especially of the study 
of the classics. Greek was once more studied with enthusiasm. At 
Oxford Grocyn, Linacre, and Colet taught it. 

2. New ideas in education w r ere developed, and in England we have 
schools founded, e.g. St. Paul's, by Colet. 

3. The invention of printing stimulated learning, and made education 
more widespread. 

4. The arts flourished, and painters and architects introduced new 
schools of art, and new type of architecture both in churches and in 
houses. (Castles lost importance through their weakness against 
gunfire.) 

6 . In religion men began to criticize established doctrines and organiza¬ 
tion. Erasmus never was a “ Protestant " but he paved the way to 
criticism and study of the Bible by his new edition of the Greek 
Testament with a new translation of it into Latin. He, Colet, and 
More, also criticized clerical learning. 


Note 41. — HENRY VIII AND WOLSEY 

Wolsey is typical of the Tudor minister coming from the middle- 
class, and rising through his ability. Entered the Church, became 
royal chaplain, helped to fit out a French expedition, 1513. Rose to be 
Archbishop of York and Chancellor of England. 

1. Wolsey’s Foreign Policy. 

(a) Championed end of French war, advocated a French alliance. 
Louis XII married Henry's sister Mary. Marked beginning of 
England's opposition to Spain. 

(5) On Louis' death (1515), followed by that of Ferdinand of Spain, 
a change in Europe. Charles the Emperor very powerful. Wolsey 
again negotiated French alliance and Henry's daughter Mary 
betrothed to French dauphin (1516). Wolsey now negotiated a 
** universal peace ”, Emperor, England, Scotland, Spain, and 
France. 

(c) On death of Emperor (1519), rivalry between Charles of Spain, 
and Francis of France, and Henry of England. England neutral 
and both powers sought her help. Charles elected. England sai 
to hold " balance of power ”. 

(d) Henry set aside Wolsey’s preference for French alliance, and 
after Field of Cloth of Gold, met Charles at Gravelines and made 
treaty with Emperor (1520). Failure of the war in France, Henry s 
attack useless. 
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(b) After defeat of Francis I at Pavia (1525) Henry alarmed at 
supremacy of Charles, and returned to Wolsey’s policy of alliance 
with France. 

Summary: Some consider Wolsey aimed always at a “ balance of 
power ", with England acting as decisive factor between France and 
vSpain. Actually Wolsey favoured French alliance, but his main 
object was to raise English prestige and make both parties desire 
England's help. 

2. Wolsey’s Home Policy. 

(а) Wolsey was aware of need for reform of the Church. He began 
to suppress some of the small monasteries. Founded schools and 
colleges with the money. 

(б) Henry and Wolsey both strong supporters of Church doctrine. 

(e) Wolsey favoured Henry’s " divorce ” from Katherine of Aragon, 
for he shared Henry’s view that the succession must be secured. He 
planned a marriage of Henry with a French princess (1526). He 
believed the Pope might declare the marriage with Katherine 
" null ", i.e. not a true marriage. 

Id) Capture of the Pope by Charles V, Katherine's nephew (1527) 
made it difficult for Pope to declare marriage “ null and void ". 

(i) Pope Clement played for time, sent Campeggio to act with 
Wolsey and try the whole question. Failed to get decision. 
Wolsey now wished for delay. Disliked Anne Boleyn. 

(ii) Henry decided to defy the Pope. Threw over Wolsey, and 
accused him of breaking " praemunire ", i.e. appealing to 
a foreign court. Wolsey dismissed from Chancellorship — 
disgraced, and later accused of treason. Died on way to 
London (1530). 


Note 42. — HENRY AND THE BREACH WITH ROME 

Henry was never opposed to Roman Catholic faith (he wrote against 
Luther in his youth), but he was opposed to the Papacy. His attitude 
shared by many devout men, such as More and Colet. 

1. The “ divorce " question led him to attack Papal authority in England. 
He could quote former acts against Papal authority. Henry appealed 
to the English universities, and finally to the court of the Archbishops, 
who declared his former marriage null. 

2. England had always objected to appeals to Rome, and these now 

again forbidden by Act of Appeals (1533), forbidding any such 

appeals from the English courts to Rome. (After this Henry made 

public his marriage to Anne Boleyn, as Cranmer's decision could 
be taken as final.) 
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8 . Finance gave him a weapon. All England objected to 

(а) Payment of annates and Henry passed Act forbidding them (1532) 
(Annates were first year's income from a benefice or bishopric.) 

(б) Objected equally to pluralities, fees charged by clergy, benefit 
of clergy, hence forbade these by Act of Abuses (1529). (Plural¬ 
ities meant one man held several benefices or bishoprics.) 

4 . Act of Succession then recognized children of Henry and Anne’s 
marriage as lawful heirs of Henry. Pope retaliated by annulling 
Cranmer’s sentence (1534). 

6. Henry then declared himself head of the Church in England by the 
Act of Supremacy (1534). 

(More and Fisher had accepted all the Acts checking Papal power 
in England, and they accepted the Act of Succession, but they would 
not take the oath to recognize Henry as Supreme Head of the Church.) 

6. Henry attacked Church property, and dissolved the smaller mon¬ 
asteries (1536), (the greater monasteries, 1539). 

Note: All the above Acts were passed by the Reformation Parlia¬ 
ment, 1529-35. 

7. Henry affirmed his belief in Catholic doctrine, as apart from Papal 
power, by the Act of Six Articles (called the whip with six strings) 
1539 which declared people must accept the chief doctrines of the 
Church (transubstantiation, private masses, confession, celibacy of 
the clergy, vows of chastity, and communion in one kind). Severe 
penalties were imposed and Henry posed as upholding the Church 
against heresy. 

Note 43. — THOMAS CROMWELL 

The first great " lay-minister ", Wolsey being the last great Church¬ 
man. Cromwell the " hammer of the monks ". Like Wolsey, rose by 
his ability. Served under Wolsey, was brought forward by him, and 
remained loyal to him. Educated in Italy, a lawyer and no churchman, 
good financier and man of business. 

1. Subdued the Church to the King. 

(a) Only those could preach who had royal license. 

(b) Forced clergy to accept Act of Supremacy (1534). 

( c ) Brought about deaths of all who refused to accept the Act and 
swear allegiance, More, Fisher, and monks of the Charterhouse. 

2. Attacked the Monasteries. 

(«) Smaller monasteries dissolved (many of those were corrupt and 
useless) and this led to northern rebellion. Pilgrimage of Grace to 
demand restoration of monasteries and dismissal of Cromwell. 
Revolt put down severely (1536). 

(b ) Went on to dissolve greater monasteries (1539). 

Reason given : that monasteries were idle, corrupt, and useless, 

and that they owed obedience to the Pope. 

Really, King wanted their wealth, which was great, and used l 

to bribe the nobility to support his policy. 
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Results: 

(a) Tudor nobility and middle classes became fixed supporters of 
anti-papal policy. 

(b) The poor suffered, as monasteries relieved poor. But, the mon¬ 
asteries were “ old-fashioned ” landlords and therefore employed 
too many people; the new landlords and new methods employed 
fewer people, and hence increased unemployment for a time. 

(c) New class of land-owners created just when new methods of 
“ enclosure " were coming into force; this helped progress of 
farming eventually, as the great woollen industry expanded 
owing to enclosure for pasture. 

3. Encouraged Reformation in England. 

Tyndale had translated the Bible into English, but now Miles 
Cover dale's translation encouraged by Cromwell. Both versions 
combined and placed in the churches as the Great Bible. 

Services in English also published. 

4. Cromwell’s Foreign Policy. 

Encouraged alliance with Protestant princes in Germany. Meant 
to raise up trouble for the Emperor and the Pope. Advocated mar¬ 
riage with Anne of Cleves, a Protestant princess. Marriage a failure. 
Fall and execution of Cromwell (1540). 


Note 44. — THE REFORMATION ABROAD 

1. Forerunners of the Reformation. 

(a) Erasmus (1467-1536), a Fleming, left his monastery, and became a 
scholar and critic. Studied in Pans, and Oxford, and travelled in Ger¬ 
many and Italy. Attacked old scholastic methods of monks (in Praise 
of Folly)-, published a new version of Greek Testament (1516) and 
published it with Latin version. Criticized Papal authority. 

(5) Thomas More (1478-1535). an "Oxford Reformer" (Colet and 
Erasmus worked with him); wished for reform of Papacy. Studied 
the " New Learning ", wrote Utopia (152G) to show the evils of 
the day, especially the sufferings of the poor — and an ideal 
country with no war. no poverty, no luxury, no State religion; 
labour shared by all, and all happy in work. 

Worked with the King and ready to accept his " divorce ”, and 
re-marriage. Became Chancellor on fall of W'olsey (1530). ’ Re¬ 
mained faithful to Catholic doctrine, and beheaded for refusing to 
accept Act of Supremacy (1535). 

2. The Reformation in Germany. 

(a) Luther , a monk, left his monastery in 1508. Attacked, first 
a uses of the Papacy, especially indulgences. Then refused to 
obey I ope s order to be silent. Wrote advocating a Council as 

at Tet oJwZTs, 1521 ° attaCk dOCtrineS ' COndemned M a heretic - 
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(6) Various of the German princes adopted Luther’s ideas and 
became “ Protestant As such, were attacked by the Emperor, 
who championed the cause of the Church. 

3. The Reformation in Switzerland and France. 

(а) Zwingli, in Switzerland, became an extreme reformer, and 
attacked Papal doctrine. 

(б) In 1536 Calvin, a Frenchman, fled to Switzerland, and set up his 
new Church at Geneva. Preached “ predestination ” and " election 
by Grace ”. Based his Church on democratic lines. His Church 
governed by elders or presbyters (hence Presbyterianism) and 
his ministers had power to consecrate others. No bishops, and no 
other ranks. 

The three foreign Protestant Churches, Lutheran, Zwinglian, and 
Calvinist, all 

(i) Denied the power of the Pope. 

(ii) Established ministers but no bishops. 

(iii) Denied the doctrine o f the mass. 

(iv) Held services in the native tongue of the people, not in 

Latin. 

(v) Based their doctrine on the right of each man to study and 
interpret the Bible. 

(The Church of England compromises in many ways, and while 
later rejecting the doctrines of the mass, and other points, retains 
bishops, and a service which though in English was based on the 
Roman service. The bulk of the people followed Henry in his Anti- 
papal legislation, but disliked later changes.) 


Note 45. — SCOTLAND AND THE EARLY TUDORS 

1 House of Stuart now reigning in Scotland; King Janies IV, allied 
with England, and married Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. 

2. (a) Henry VIII on his accession quarrelled with James IV, who 
returned to the alliance with France. James IV attacked England, 
and defeated at Flodden (1513). Succeeded by son, James V. 

(6) When Henry broke off from Rome, he wished his nephew, James 
V, to do so too. James refused, and when Henry allied with the 
German Protestants James allied with France and married Mary 
of Guise. 

(e) James attacked England, was defeated at Solway Moss (1542), 
and died immediately’ after. 

Henry VIII then hoped to unite the Kingdoms by marrying 
James's only child Mary, to his only son Edward, and by the rea V 
of Greenwich (1543) some of the Scottish nobles agreed. But Treaty 
not carried out before Henry's death. 
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Note 40. — EDWARD VI 

Two Phases of his Reign. 

1. First Phase — Somerset. 

(а) Somerset Protector (1547-52)— a religious man, and a Re¬ 
former, very sympathetic to the poor. 

(i) Religious policy. Asked Cranmer to draw up the First 

Prayer Book (1549) (which followed Roman service in 
many respects); abolished images in the churches; de¬ 
stroyed frescoes and pictures; confiscated property of the 
religious gilds which used to help poor. 

(ii) Economic policy. Distress due to dissolution of the mon¬ 
asteries, enclosures, and bad coinage. Somerset wished 
to deal with this, and to help the poorer classes. 

(б) Revolts against Somerset. 

(i) His brother Seymour may have plotted to marry Princess 
Elizabeth and seize power. The Council had him executed. 

(ii) Revolt came in the west, caused by religious objection to the 

New Prayer Book. Somerset brought over German Protest¬ 
ant soldiers, and rebels (who had restored the mass through¬ 
out Devon) defeated, and great severity shown (1549). 

(iii) More serious was the revolt in Norfolk, Net's Rebellion 

(1549). which was a protest against the enclosures and the 
unemployment they brought, and against rise in prices 
due to issue of bad coinage. Somerset sympathized with 
them, and tried to come to terms. The King's Council 
objected, and Warwick (later, Duke of Northumberland) 
put down rebellion, severely. 

(c) Failure of Scottish Policy . 

Scotland ruled by Catholic Regent, Mary of Guise. Refused to 
accept marriage treaty of little Queen Mary to Edward VI. 

Somerset invaded Scotland; defeated Scots at Pinkie (1547) 

(“The Rough Wooing “) but the Scots sent Mary to Fiance and 
Somerset s violence ruined the plan of alliance. 

2. Second Phase — Northumberland ( 1551 - 53 ). 

Somerset universally discredited, and replaced by Northumberland 
who was far more violent reformer, and a cruel, ambitious man. 

(a) Religious Policy. 

(i) Northumberland issued the Second Prayer Book (1552), more 
extreme and Protestant in character. 

(n) He determined to work for a Protestant succession. He 
married his son Guildford Dudley to Lady Jane Grey, the 
Protestant heiress of Henry VIII's younger sister (and by 

Henry s will, heir to the throne). Edward VI induced also 
to make a will settling the Crown on her. 
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(iii) ° n death of Edward VI, tried to capture Mary bHt failed. 
Proclaimed Jane Queen (nine days' Queen). Failed, and 
Mary, after ascending the throne, ordered Northumber¬ 
land’s execution (1553). 

(6) Economic Policy. 

Unlike Somerset, had no sympathy with the poor — or under¬ 
standing of their grievances. 

(i) Abolished the “ chantries ” or small charities. 

(ii) Debased the coinage, and thus raised prices and ruined 

trade. 

(iii) Encouraged enclosures. 

Note ( c ) Economic revolution under the Early Tudors. 

(i) The discovery of the New World, flooded Europe with gold 

and silver, which raised prices, while wages rose far more 
slowly. The English government made this worse by 
themselves issuing quantities of " debased ” coinage, i.e. 
without true proportion of silver, and hence foreigners 
would not accept this coin, and trade suffered. 

(ii) Land was enclosed for sheep-farming, and this led to great 

unemployment at first. Later the prosperous woollen 
trade helped the town-workers, but agricultural labourers 
were thrown out of work. 

(iii) This led them to migrate to the towns, where too large a 

supply of labour led to low wages, and broke down the 
system of training skilled apprentices. 

(iv) The dissolution of monasteries, gilds, and charities deprived 

the people of any help, just at the time when they most 
needed it. 

Note 47. — MARY TUDOR (1553-1558) 

1. Religious Policy. 

(а) Mary planned complete return to Rome; mass restored; Ed¬ 
ward's legislation repealed; reformers fled the country; former 
Bishops restored (1554). 

(б) Heresy laws revived. Hooper, Latimer, Ridley, Cranmer, tried 
and burnt (1556). 

( c) Papal Legate sent to Britain, and England reunited to Rome. 
(But, Church lands not restored to the Church.) 

S. Foreign Policy. 

Mary’s foreign policy probably alienated the country as much as 
her religious policy. 

(а) She refused to marry Courtenay, the heir of the Yorkists. 

(б) She insisted on marrying Philip of Spain. 

This led to Wyatt's rebellion (1554). As a result Jane Grey 

was executed and Princess Elizabeth imprisoned. 
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( c) In alliance with Spain, she joined in war with France, which 
resulted in loss of Calais (1558). 

Note: England had no quarrel with France, and, with the rise of 
Spain, she became definitely hostile to that power. 

In defence of Mary it can be said that “ toleration ” was not 
known in those days (Calvin in Geneva persecuted as cruelly as 
Mary); she hoped all accused of heresy would save themselves by 
returning to the faith; the number burnt was 300 in 3 years, not 
many compared with the persecutions abroad. But Philip thought 
Mary was mistaken in her policy and was driving her people into 
opposition, and urged her not to persecute at all. Certainly the 
English nation did not forget or forgive her. 

Note 48. — ELIZABETH’S RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENTS 

(a) Elizabeth bound to be a Protestant, because of her birth. As 
the daughter of Anne Boleyn, could never be recognized as Queen 
by the Pope and Catholic Church, which never admitted Henry's 
marriage to Katherine invalid (hence could not recognize Anne's 
marriage legal). 

(b) Wished to take advantage of reaction against Mary's persecu¬ 
tion, so “ steered a middle course 

(i) Abolished Papal power. 

(ii) Sovereign declared “ supreme in all causes " (but not head 

of the Church). Act of Supremacy (1558). 

(iii) Church to be accepted by all, Act of Uniformity, 1558, which 

decreed use of Second Prayer Book of Edward VI, with 
omission of all attacks on the Pope. 

(c) No active persecution. 

Catholics who would not attend church to be fined only. Later 
executions were for treason against the Queen not for religion as 
such. 

Note 49 — THE COUNTER-REFORMATION 

(a) Elizabeth's Church of England had to compete with the Reformed 
Papacy. The abuses of the Papacy were not dealt with by Rome 
itself. 

(i) Council of Trent (1542—03) abolished some of the abuses 

attacked by Luther. 

(ii) The Society of fesus (Jesuits) acted as missionaries to purify 

the Church, and especially to educate the young. Founded 
1540 by Loyola, a soldier, to fight for the Church through 
teaching and preaching. 

(iii) The Popes themselves were men of a better standing, with 

high ideals, who led the movement to purify the Church. 

(6) The Catholic sovereigns tried to stamp out heresy in their dom¬ 
inions. 
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Philip II of Spain. 

(i) Used the Inquisition to destroy heresy in Spain itself. 

(ii) Was determined to stamp it out in the Netherlands (also 

his dominions). 

(iii) To fight, if necessary, against the heretic power of England. 
In France the country was torn by civil wars between Catholics 

and Huguenots, and the Crown was Catholic, as was the powerful 
League, headed by the Guises. 

Note: Elizabeth’s foreign policy was one long struggle against 
the Counter-Reformation, and centres round her opposition to the 
great Catholic persecuting power, Spain. 


Note 50. — ELIZABETH AND MARY OF SCOTLAND 

Scotland had adopted the Reformation, through the preaching of 

John Knox, but the Queen, Mary Stuart, was Catholic. 

1. Knox led a rebellion against the Regent, Mary of Guise (1559). 

The French threatened to intervene, and Scots appealed to Eliza¬ 
beth. She sent help, and by Treaty of Leith (1560) Elizabeth and the 

Reformers joined against the French, who were driven out. 

2. In 1561 Mary Stuart returned to Scotland. 

(a) She wished Elizabeth to recognize her as heir, but Elizabeth 
would not do so. (She might herself marry, and she did not wish 
to upset her religious settlement by the prospect of a Catholic 
Queen inheriting.) 

(*>) Partly to annoy Elizabeth, Mary married Darnley, another heir 
to the English throne (grandson of Margaret Tudor). Marriage a 
failure. Darnley helped to murder Rizzio (1566) and was himself 
murdered by Bothwell (1567). Mary then married Bothwell. 

(i c ) Rebellion of the Scots lords against Mary and Bothwell. Eliza¬ 
beth refused to countenance them. Mary surrendered at Carberry 
Hill, and imprisoned. She escaped, was defeated at Langside, and 
fled to England. 

(i d ) Mary in Rngland: The period of plots. 

(i) After the Commissioners considered the Casket Letters 
genuine, Elizabeth kept Mary as a sort of prisoner. Norfolk 
plotted to set Mary free and marry her. Failed. Norfolk 
then plotted with Spain for foreign invasion. Rebellion of 
Percies and Nevilles in the North, defeated (1569). 

(ii) Pope now excommunicated Elizabeth and her subjects told 
they need not obey her. Ridolfi plotted with Spain, ai e 
(1671). Jesuit mission sent (1580) to convert England and 
Throckmorton plotted with Jesuits to kill Elizabeth (1684j. 
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In 1584, William of Orange assassinated, and in 1586 Bating- 
ton’s Plot to kill Elizabeth; Mary was proved to be acquainted with 
this. Mary tried, found guilty of treason, and executed. 

Note: The earlier plots aimed in theory only at releasing Mary, 
and to have her recognized as heir; next plots aimed at making her 
Queen instead of Elizabeth; later plots aimed directly at assassina¬ 
tion of Elizabeth. The murder of William of Orange convinced the 
English nation that Elizabeth’s life was not safe while Mary was 
alive, and while the Catholics could replace Elizabeth by Mary. 


Note 51.—ELIZABETH’S SOCIAL REFORMS 

Elizabeth inherited troubled conditions due to the economy revolu¬ 
tion of the Tudors. She dealt with unemployment by 

1. Statute of Apprentices (1503) ordered justices to meet regularly 
and fix prices and wages. Meant to secure a “ minimum wage ” 
and to see that workers were trained in skilled industry. 

2. Establishment of Poor Law (1001) which decreed as follows: 

(a) Each parish to raise a poor rate for relief of poor. 

(b) Old people and sick to be cared for in almshouses and hospitals. 

(c) Children to be apprenticed and taught a trade. 

(d) Work to be found for unemployed, and if no work available, 
money to be given to destitute. 

(e) Those who could work, but would not, to be punished. 

Note: Elizabeth’s system first made the State responsible for 

seeing its citizens did not starve. It also kept families together in 
the home. 

3. Justices of the Peace now made responsible for the relief of the 

poor, the fixing of wages and prices, and the suppression of petty 

crimes (including recusancy and non-attendance of Catholics at 
church). 


Note 52.-THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 



2 . 

3. 


Literature. The great age " of the Elizabethan writers. 

Playwrights: Shakespeare, Marlowe, Webster, Kyd, Beaumont and 
ITetcher. 

Poets: Spenser, Ben Jonson, Sidney, etc. 

Othc' writers such as Hakluyt (Collected Voyages), Chapman 
(translated Homer), etc. 


Art. New style in architecture, great revival of crafts, such 
silversmiths work, tapestry, etc. 


as 


Music. English composers such as Byrd and Orlando Gibbon. 
Masques and pageants with music a usual entertainment. 
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4. Education. General high level of education, for both men and 
women. Queen herself extremely well educated, spoke French, 
Italian, Latin — fond of music and drawing. 

The general culture of Elizabethan age and its many-sidedness 
makes it one of the most glorious periods of our history. Influenced 
by the rise of national spirit, and pride felt by Englishmen in their 
country's successes and expansion. Also part of a general movement, 
for in all countries culture, and material wealth, now showed a 
great advance. 

Notb 53. — ELIZABETH’S FOREIGN POLICY 

Unlike Henry VII, Henry VIII, and Mary, Elizabeth always opposed 

Spain — this is keynote of her foreign policy. 

1. Elizabeth and France. 

(a) Elizabeth always used France as a make-weight against Spain. 
France, though Catholic, needed help against Spain, and hence 
willing to make English alliance. Treaty with France at Cateau- 
Cambr6sis (1559). 

(5) Elizabeth negotiated with the Valois Kings, offering marriage 
alliance, first with Duke of Anjou, then with Alencon, the brother 
of the King. 

(c) After massacre of St. Bartholomew, Elizabeth still did not 
break off negotiations (1572). 

(d) After the death of the Valois King, she helped Henry IV (Henry 
of Navarre) with money (1689). (Sent £300,000 in one year.) 

(e) Part of the effect of her friendship with France was to counter¬ 
act the connection between France and Scotland. Throughout 
Mary Stuart's reign France gave Mary no support, but kept on 
good terms with Elizabeth. 

2. Elizabeth and the Netherlands. 

The Netherlands were part of the dominions of Philip XI of 
Spain, but became strongly Protestant. Trade route from Spain 
to Netherlands passed up the Channel and could be commanded by 
England. Elizabeth supported the Netherlands, but not " officially , 
after they rebelled against Philip (1568). 

(a) She gave refuge to all the Flemings who fled from Alva s per¬ 
secution. This greatly helped the English textile trade as Flem¬ 
ings were skilled workers. 

(6) She sent money to William of Orange to enable him to buy 
munitions (in ten years she sent him half a million). 

(c) She seized the ships carrying Philip's money for Alva's troops 
(1568). 

( d) After the assassination of William the Silent (1584) she sen an 
expedition under Leicester (1685) to help the Netherlan 
feated at Zutphen. 
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Note: Elizabeth disliked helping rebels against their king, as 
she always upheld royal authority and thought a subject should 
have the religion supported by the sovereign, but she was driven to 
help the Dutch in order to harass Philip. 

3. Elizabeth and the Papacy. 

The Pope could not recognize Elizabeth as Queen, as he could 
not admit the legality of the marriage of Henry to Elizabeth's 
mother, Anne Boleyn. 

(а) Hoped for replacement of Elizabeth by Mary Stuart, and hence 
supported Norfolk's plots and Ridolfi’s (1566-71). In 1570 Eliza¬ 
beth “ excommunicated " and subjects released from obedience. 

(б) In 1584 Pope started “ Enterprise of England ” to restore 
Catholicism. 

(i) In Scotland, Esm6 Stuart sent to win over young King 

James to Catholicism; failed. 

(ii) Legate sent to stir up trouble in Ireland; failed. 

(iii) Jesuit mission sent to convert England; failed. 

Execution of Mary Stuart (1587) then left only a Protestant heir, 
James Stuart; and failure of Armada, 1588, ended hopes of Catholic 
conquest. 

Note 54. — ELIZABETH’S POLICY O! «• DELAY ” AND 

" NEGOTIATION ” 

Elizabeth s policy of hesitation and negotiation is often criticised as 
difficult to understand. But she had a very weak position with the 
country divided over religion, enemies abroad, and difficulties in 
Scotland. She needed time. Therefore: 

(а) She compromised as far as she could over religion, so as to give 
England time to settle down. 

(б) She kept on good terms with Mary Stuart, as long as she could, 
and when Mary came to England refused to take strong action 
against her until forced to do so. Would not recognize Mary as 
her heir for fear of upsetting her own Protestant subjects. 

(c) She did not wish to provoke Spain to open war till England was 
stronger, so did not break openly with Philip, but sent help * pri¬ 
vately " to France and Netherlands, and did not employ Drake 
“ officially 

(d) She did not wish to commit herself definitely to alliance with 
France (for that would decide Philip against her) so kept on pro¬ 
longing negotiations. 

(e) She had a small kingdom, not much money, no powerful rela¬ 
tions or allies, therefore used her only weapon, negotiation, and 
kept powers dangling by pretending she might make a marriage 
alliance. If she had once definitely committed herself, or married 
she would have had no bribe to offer to any foreign prince. 
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Note 55. —THE ARMADA (1588) 

1. Philip driven to attack England, because 

(а) On death of Mary Stuart she by her will made him " heir " to 
England. 

(б) Elizabeth was now openly helping the Dutch. 

( c) The Pope gave his support. 

2. Armada was not meant to be a " battle-fleet ” but to act as escort 
to transports, and bring Parma’s invading army over from Nether¬ 
lands. 

3. Therefore Armada avoided a “ battle " in the Channel, and tried to 
anchor off Dutch coast. 

4. Fire-ships at Calais drove the fleet to sea, and the British off Grave¬ 
lines prevented it reaching Dutch harbour. Then storm drove fleet 
out to sea and to the north. Hence note the Spanish losses were 
only nine in the fighting, but over sixty in the storm round Scotland 
and Ireland. 

6. The English were prepared for invasion, and had a large army 
ready at Tilbury which lies opposite Dutch coast where Parma’s 
army was ready to embark. 

Note 56. — ELIZABETH AND IRELAND 

1. Ireland remained Catholic, when both England and Scotland became 
Protestant. The “ English ” were only settled in the Pale, round 
Dublin. The Irish chieftains were largely independent. This shown 
by rebellion of O'Neill, early in the reign (1567). 

2. The Counter-Reformation proved very successful in Ireland, and 
Jesuit mission very effective. So in 1579 came Desmond’s rebellion 
— Spanish and Italians landed but defeated at Smerwick. Munster 
devastated and English colonists brought in. 

3. Tyrone’s rebellion (1595-1603) helped by Pope and Spain. Essex 
sent to suppress it (1599). Plotted with Tyrone and made a truce 
with him. Mountjoy sent in 1600, defeated Spaniards at Kinsale. 
and defeated Tyrone (1603). 

Ireland now crushed, but 

(a) “ Plantations ” only established small hostile settlements. 

(b) Irish remained Catholic and hence permanent division between 
the nations. 

Note 57. — ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN AND TRAVELLERS 

1. The Sea-raiders. 

Hawkins started the trade in negro-slaves, and shipped them to 
Spanish America (1562), Drake, Cavendish, and Ralegh all took part 

in raids on America. 
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Drake first defeated by the Spaniards at San Juan d’Ulloa (1567), 
resolved on revenge. In 1572 famous exploit of capturing the mule 
train laden with silver, at Panama. 

In 1577 sailed round into Pacific and raided all the Spanish cities 
along the west coast of South America. 

Ralegh tried to find the Golden City (El Dorado) of Peru. Voy¬ 
ages failed. 

Note: (i) Drake and Hawkins were really raiders, or pirates, 
attacking Spanish merchant ships, and plundering Spanish towns. 
The others were trying to discover new routes to the East to open 
up trade. 

(ii) When war with Spain became certain, Drake was sent by the 
Queen, as a fighting man, to attack the Spanish fleet in Cadiz (1587) 
“ singeing the King of Spain’s beard ”. The object was to delay the 
Armada. When the Armada came, the English fleet was commanded 
by Lord Howard, as High Admiral, and Drake was one of the num¬ 
erous captains under him. He sent the “ fire-ships " to burn the 
Spanish fleet when it anchored off Calais. In 1589, was sent to attack 
Portugal, but failed. 

"2. The Discoverers. 

Drake sailed by Straits of Magellan, into the Pacific, and round 
the world, 1577-80. Knighted for this on ship Golden Hind. 

Cavendish also sailed round the world and discovered use of limes 
against scurvy. 

Humphrey Gilbert attempted to colonize Newfoundland (1583). 

Ralegh’s ships discovered Florida and Virginia where they 
founded a colony (1576). 

Frobisher went to Greenland and Labrador, and found Hudson 
Bay (1578). 

3. The Travellers. 

These tried to find route to India by land. 

Jenkinson (1558) went through Russia to Persia, to open up route 
to China. 

Newbury and Fitch went to Persia and on to India and Siam. 

4. The Trading Companies. 

Elizabeth encouraged trade by granting charters to the new 
trading companies. These sprang up because new trade was carried 
on with such distant countries. Companies pooled their resources 
together to meet great expenses. 

Muscovy Company (1553) traded with Russia; Eastland (1579) 
with the Baltic; Levant (1581) with Turkey and Near East; East 
India with East Indies and India (1600). 
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Note 68. — ELIZABETH AND HER PARLIAMENTS 

1. Elizabeth’s rule depended on support of the nation, and Parliament 
really represented the nation's backing of Elizabeth. 

2 . But as reign went on. Parliament showed where trouble might, and 
did, come later. Two main causes of dissension, money and religion. 

(a) Quarrels over finance. Prices had risen, but Parliamentary grant 
of revenue had not risen. Hence Queen always in need of money. 
Elizabeth’s revenue ^200,000 a year. Spent large sums on helping 
Dutch and French and on revolts and Armada and Ireland. 
Granted monopolies to raise money. Parliament objected and 
Elizabeth abandoned the policy. 

(b) Religion. Rise of the Puritans. Elizabeth herself no Puritan, 
and objected to persecution. Puritans wished to abolish bishops, 
establish Presbyterianism (brought in Bill, 1587), Elizabeth for¬ 
bade Parliament to discuss the matter, and arrested the leaders. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD FIVE 

(1485-1603) 

1. Describe the chief ways in which Henry VII strengthened the 

monarchy. (LGS J935 ) 

2. What dangers threatened Henry VII from abroad and how did he 

seek to defend himself? (NUJB 1936) 

3. Describe the relations between England and Scotland from 1485 

t0 1558 ' (NUJB 1937) 

4. Describe the domestic policy of Henry VII. (NUJB 1938) 

6. What were the chief economic problems in England in the sixteenth 
century and what measures were taken to deal with them? 

(LGS 1935) 

6. What motives had Henry VIII for his break with Rome? 

(OC 1938) 

7. Explain why the reign of Henry VII is regarded as marking a new 

epoch in the history of England. (U\y I932) 

8. Examine the effects in intellectual life in England of: (a) the 
invention of printing; (4) the work of the " Oxford Reformers 

(OL 1932) 

A. Show the attitude of each of the following towards the Protestant 
Reformation: (a) Sir Thomas More; (4) Desiderius Erasmus; (c) 
Martin Luther; (d) Henry VIII. (C \ VB 1931) 

of Henrv VIIH had ““ Reformation Proceeded in England by the death 

(LGS 1937) 

11. Show: (a) why and ( b) how, Henry VIII defied the Papacy. 

(NUJB 1937) 

(4 ) Somerset^ ^ ^ Reformation by: (a) Cranmer, and 

(NUJB 1938) 

(nlFrance'lM^ 11 'acts concerning Henry VIII's relations Hath : 

( ) ranee, (6) Spain, and (c) Ireland. (NUJB 1938) 

14. Criticize the foreign policy of Wolsey. (OC 1938) 

from the V enn n °! the pr ° gress of the Reformation in England 

Edward VI ,n l653 e Ref0rmati ° n lament in 1536 to the death of 

(LGS 1936) 

a thC Reformati on movement in England owe to- (a\ 

Archbishop Cranmer, and (4) The Protector Somerset? (CL 1932 

399 ; 
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17 . What effect did the conversion of arable land into pasture have 
upon the social and economic life of England during this period? 

(NUJB 1931) 

18. What were the main causes of economic distress in Tudor Eng¬ 
land? To what extent was it relieved? (OC 1938) 

19. State the main facts concerning: (a) social distress in England 

in the reign of Edward VI; (6) the policy of Somerset and Northumber¬ 
land with regard to this problem. (NUJB 1937) 

20. Trace the course of exploration during the Tudor period. 

(LGS 1936) 

21. State the main facts concerning the growth of English naval and 

maritime power under the Tudors. (NUJB 1938) 

22. What importance in English history do you attribute either to 

the reign of Edward VI or to that of Mary? (OC 1939) 

23. “ The accession of Mary Tudor was very popular, but her death 

was equally welcomed." Discuss this statement. (OC 1935) 

24. Describe: (a) Elizabeth's difficulties during the first ten years 

of her reign; and (b) How she dealt with them. (NUJB 1937) 

25. For what reasons was Mary Queen of Scots beheaded, and what 

were the political results of her execution? (OC 1938) 

26. Why was Queen Elizabeth so reluctant to go to war with Spain, 

and why did she eventually do so ? (OC 1939) 

27. Describe Elizabeth’s foreign policy down to 1588. Do you con¬ 
sider that it was successful? (LGS 193 ) 

28. What were the causes of Elizabeth's war with Spain? 

(NUJB 1936) 

29. " Elizabeth seldom made a decision; she left things to settle 

themselves." Discuss these statements. f 00 I931 ' 

30. Show how the foreign policy of Elizabeth differed from that of 

her father and grandfather. ' 

31. Discuss Elizabeth as typical monarch of her time. How far 
was she personally responsible for the fortunes of England ir J L ^ r ^0) 

32. Describe the relations which existed between England and Scot¬ 
land from 1559 to the end of the year 1568. What was the 
question especially important during these years. 

33. Outline the relations of England and France during reign o 
Elizabeth. 

34. Explain the term " Counter-Reformation and sho 
England was affected by it during the reign of Elizabeth. ( 
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PERIOD SIX 


the struggle between crown and 

PARLIAMENT 

1603-1688 


CHAPTER 34 

JAMES I (1603-1625) AND HIS FOREIGN POLICY 

The development of England at every stage has been 
argely influenced by the character of its monarchs. But it 
may be doubted whether at any other period more depended 
upon the character of the sovereign than during the first 
half of the Seventeenth Century, when, as we shall see 
most difficuR questions arose both at home and abroad It 
will be as well, therefore, to say something at once about 
he first two kings of the house of Stuart who sat upon 
the English throne-about James I, who succeeded 
Queen Elizabeth in 1603, and reigned till 1625, and his son 
Charles I, who reigned from 1625 till 1649. ’ 

James I has been described as the most learned man who 
ever occupied a British throne. He was highly educated In ci, 
his youth he was something of a prodigy i and in , 7 
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CROWN AND PARLIAMENT 


foreign politics. Moreover, not only was he a great reader, 
but a great rider as well; he was fond of all forms of exercise, 
and was a mighty hunter. He was humorous, and not with¬ 
out shrewdness. Bring stools for the ambassadors,” was 
his remark when a deputation came from the House of 
Commons in 1621, James recognizing that it was becoming, 
in some sense, a rival power to himself. “ You will live to 
have your bellyful of impeachments,” was his prophetic 
reply when his son Charles pressed him to sanction the 
impeachment of one of his ministers. He was a thoroughly 
well-meaning man, with every* intention of doing his duty. 

He felt himself,” as it has been humorously put, “ as 
an enormous brood fowl set over his new kingdom, and 
would so fain gather ic all under his wings.” He was a man 
also of large ideas. In an age of war his motto was Beati 
pacifici (Blessed are the peacemakers). In an age of per¬ 
secution he was in favour of toleration, and desired an 
understanding with the Pope and a cessation of religious 
controversy. Almost alone he saw the great value of the 
political union between England and Scotland, a union 
which was not, however, to be achieved till 1707. 

Perhaps it is not quite true and even if true it was not his 
fault that James, in Macaulay's words, had an “ awkward 
figure, a rickety walk, and a slobbering mouth”; but his 
personal appearance, if it was neither ludicrous nor dis¬ 
pleasing, was at all events not prepossessing, and his personal 
habits were not all of them nice. Unfortunately, however, 
apart from that, the defects of James more than counter¬ 
balanced his virtues. He was indolent, averse to taking 
trouble, and he refused to think out details. He was timid 
and lacking in decision, as he showed in his foreign policy. 
He might have large ideas, but they were vague and form¬ 
less. He was prodigiously conceited, and no flattery of this 
“ Solomon of England ”, as he was called by his courtiers, 
was too fulsome for him; and, finally, he was pedantic and 
loquacious to a degree which would have provoked any 
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English House of Commons at any period. James was, in 
truth, unsympathetic and tactless, and, as was natural in 
a Scot brought up in Scotland, entirely ignorant of the 
ordinary opinions of the ordinary Englishman. The French 
King once called James “ the wisest fool in Christendom ” 
— perhaps that is the best description of him. 

His son and successor was very different. The portraits 
of Vandyck and the fate of the “ martyred ” King have 
combined to prejudice most people in favour of Charles I. 
And, indeed, he was not without many attractive char¬ 
acteristics. He was gentle in character, devoted to his wife 
and children, artistic (before the Civil War he had acquired 
the best picture gallery in Europe x ), and fond of good litera¬ 
ture, and more especially of Shakespeare. Moreover, he was 
a hard worker at the business of his kingdom. But as a ruler 
he showed his weak side. He was a silent, obstinate, self- 
absorbed, unimaginative man, who never knew what anyone 
else was thinking about. He was untrustworthy — he would 
make promises, but with all sorts of mental and private reser¬ 
vations, and consequently he often failed to keep them. No 
one who has not followed his intrigues in detail, either at 
home or with foreign powers, can understand how difficult 
he was to deal with. He would pursue at the same time three 
or four contradictory plans, and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that his policy should have been futile. It might be said of 
him, as was said of another ruler, “ that his head was as full 
of schemes as a warren was full of rabbits, and, like rabbits, 
his schemes went to ground to avoid notice or antagonism 

Such was the character of the two Kings. We must now 


1 Unfortunately the Commonwealth sold most of the pictures after the Kine' 

m var,ous foreign and "" 
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Position see in what manner James I dealt with the problems which 

*ta g j [% n oi faced him - We m *Y take, first, those that arose in foreign 
affairs, since the desire to get money to take part in foreign 
politics profoundly affected the relations between the Stuart 
kings and their parliaments (Note 59). In some respects 
England s position in 1603 was far more secure than it had 
been before. When James VI of Scotland became James I 
of England these two countries, after hundreds of years of 
rivalry, were at last united under one king. Hitherto, for 
England s Continental foes, Scotland had been the most 
convenient of allies; when English energies were absorbed 
in foreign wars Scotland always had the opportunity of 
making an invasion, an opportunity of which she not in¬ 
frequently took advantage. But henceforth, Scotland is, 
generally speaking, the ally and not the foe of England in 
her foreign undertakings. Moreover, there were no rivals 
to the throne whom foreign powers could support, and the 
succession seemed secure. Again, there was no danger to 
be apprehended from Spain. Englishmen during the first 
half of the seventeenth century, and even later, continued 
to hate the Spaniards, but they no longer had reason to fear 
them. Consequently England was not vitally concerned in 
affairs on the Continent, as she had been under Elizabeth 
through fear of Spain’s ambitions, and as she was to be 
later owing to the ambitions of France. 

We need not concern ourselves with James I’s policy in 

^m«^sthe years previous to 1618. Until his death, in 1612, Lord 
peace Salisbury , James I’s minister, had the controlling influence, 
and a cautious policy of peace w r as pursued. After Lord 
Salisbury’s death, James designed marriages for two of his 
children. One, Elizabeth , later known from her great beauty 
as the “ Queen of Hearts ”, married, in 1613, the Elector 
Palatine of the Rhine, the grandson of William of Orange 
and the leader of the Calvinistic party in Germany. On the 
other hand, for his son Charles , James designed a marriage 
with the daughter of the King of Spain, the great champion 
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of the Papacy. With this object he opened negotiations in 
1617, which, though they ended in failure, were regarded 
with great suspicion and disfavour by James’s subjects. 

In 1618 there broke out in Germany the war known as 
“ the Thirty Years' War ”. The war developed into a gigantic condition 
European struggle, which gradually drew in all the chief German* 
states in Europe, and it was destined to have vast conse- to 1618 
quences. To understand the war, and the part Great Britain 
played in it, something must first be said as to the condition 
of Germany at this period. Germany, in the seventeenth 
century, consisted of some three hundred states bound 
together in a confederation called the Holy Roman Empire, 
at its head being an Elected Emperor who held office for 
life. There was a good deal of friction between the rulers 
of the various states as to the constitution of Germany, 
some wanting to tighten the bonds of the Confederation 
and to exalt the powers of the emperor, and others holding 
contrary opinions. But, of course, the great line of division 
in Germany at that time was between the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, the former being on the whole pre¬ 
dominant in the north and the latter in the south of Ger¬ 


many. 

In 1619 an event occurred which brought on a crisis. 
The most important person in Germany was the head of 
the House of Habsburg , and he was always elected Emperor. 1 
Not only did he govern large Austrian dominions, but he 
ruled Hungary as well. In addition to this, he was King of 
Bohemia. But the crown of Bohemia was, like that of Hun- 
gary, in theory elective, and the House of Habsburg was 
staunchly Catholic, whilst the nobles in Bohemia were 
mainly Protestant. Consequently the nobles of Bohemia 
took advantage, in 1619, of the death of the Emperor to 
make a change of dynasty, and offered the crown to a Pro¬ 
testant, Frederick, the Elector Palatine, who was, as stated 


Rr!n^n I p^ b i irg - W T«n 1 ^ ayS elec * ed emperor from 1438 until the close of the Hoi 

a by br a w^ d in the eigh,eemh S 
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above. James’s son-in-law. Frederick asked James’s advice 
as to whether he should accept it, but James was slow in 
making up his mind, 1 and Frederick accepted the throne 
before James had come to any decision. 

“ That prince,” said the Pope, referring to Frederick, 
“ has cast himself into a fine labyrinth.” The Pope was 
right. The Catholic powers in Germany at once combined 
to support the claims to Bohemia of Ferdinand, the new 
Emperor and head of the Austrian dominions. Frederick, 
on the other hand, was not cordially supported by the 
Protestant princes in Germany. His forces were conse¬ 
quently defeated, in little more than an hour, at the battle 
of the White Hill , just outside Prague ; and he was expelled 
from Bohemia (1620). But that was not all. The Duke 
of Bavaria invaded and occupied that part of Frederick’s 
dominions known as the Upper Palatinate, which bordered 
his own territory (1621). The King of Spain, both as an 
ardent Catholic and a cousin of Ferdinand’s, also intervened, 
and proceeded to send an army from the Netherlands to 
occupy the Lower Palatinate, which lay on the Rhine (1622). 
The result of the opening stage of the war was, therefore, 
that the Elector Palatine lost not only his new kingdom, but 

his hereditary possessions as well. 

We must now see what part Great Britain played in 

these proceedings. Public opinion in England had been 
enthusiastic in support of Frederick, the Protestant husband 
of an English princess. 2 It wanted to force a Protestant policy 
upon the Government, and clamoured for an immediate 
war with Spain. In this public opinion was right. The 
Spanish King would probably not have occupied the Pala¬ 
tinate at all if he had felt convinced that it would have led 


1 The matter, of course, was urgent, but all the answer Frederick s agent co 

attract from James was, “ I will consider of it ^ 

2 The enthusiasm even extended to the lawyers, and ^^prague, 

Middle Temple swore on their drawn swords, after the fatal devoted 

o live or die in the service of Queen Elizabeth; and 'Charles «ho «as de^ ^ 
o his sister, was so much upset by the news of this battle, 

hut himself up in his room and would speak to no one. 
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to hostilities with England. But he was well served by 
Gondomar, his ambassador in London, who was much more 
aware of James s timidity and indecision than James was 
himself, and knew exactly how, by a mixture of firmness 
and flattery, to manage him. And therefore, though English 
volunteers went out to fight on the Continent, and the 
House of Commons enthusiastically passed motions in 

rederick s favour, 1 nothing else happened. James, indeed, 
wished to be the peacemaker of Europe, and sent number¬ 
less embassies to the Continent; but he never realized that 
diplomacy, unbacked by armed force, was useless, and that 
the differences between Protestants and Catholics in Ger¬ 
many were, at that time, too deep to be settled merely by 
a little judicious management. 

Having failed to prevent the Spanish occupation of the 
lalatinate, James thought he could get the Spaniards to rhe 
surrender it if he arranged a marriage between Charles and S5SS«. 
the Spanish Infanta, and he accordingly reopened the 
negotiations which he had begun in 1617. Finally Charles ntSi?* 4 
- fancying himself in love with the Infanta, whom, by the 
way, he had never seen - and Buckingham, James’s fav- 
ounte persuadeff James to let them go to Madrid and woo 
t e infanta (1623). Travelling under false names as “ Tom 
and John Smith ”, they crossed the Continent, and arrived 
at Madrid at eight o clock one night. But the Spanish states¬ 
men in return for the marriage, instead of being prepared 
to give up the Palatinate, tried to extract from Charles 
concessions for the Roman Catholics in England. 2 Charles 
made all sorts of promises - which no one knew better than 
himself that he could not have kept; and finally came back 
in disgust, to be received with acclamations and bonfires, 3 

J,bn”ut er ,o tiZtSr ha ' S " “ hl8h 35 ,h ^ could hold 'hem » when one 

Infanta; he trie/meffec^another of a more i° f f “ pureI >' formal nature with the 
garden where she was walking but the cb ?J acter b >’ leaping into a 

rushed away shrieking. h Infanta > who did not care for Charles, 

* There were a hundred and eight alone between St. Paul's and London Bridge. 
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not so much because he had returned as because he had 
returned without the Infanta. Buckingham and Charles were 
« P e di L h n e n °w ah for war to recover the Palatinate. James yielded 

Palatinate ar hament voted the money, and an army was collected 

(1624) (1624). But the army was, to quote a contemporary, " a 

rabble of raw and poor rascals”, and never reached its 
destination, being diverted to another siege in 1625. In the 
same year James died, with the Palatinate still unrecovered. 


CHAPTER 35 

JAMES I AND DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

1. PLOTS AGAINST THE KING 

We must turn now to the internal history of England under 
Bvi the first Stuart kin S- Despite the fact that before Elizabeth’s 

“ d piol" death there were other possible successors, James was for- 
(1603) tunate in that his accession to the throne met with almost 

universal approval. There were, however, three unsuccessful 
plots against him. The first was rather an absurd plot, 
known as the Bye Plot , the object of which was to kidnap 
the King at Greenwich and to capture the Tower of London; 
it was designed by one Roman Catholic and betrayed to the 
Government by another. The evidence given by one of the 
conspirators led the Government to suspect the existence 
of the second plot, known as the Main Plot , the alleged 
object of which was to put, with Spanish aid, the Lady 
Arabella Stuart on the throne. 1 The details, are, however, 
obscure and uncertain, and it is very doubtful whether 
there was ever such a plot at all (1603). 

The chief interest of the Main Plot lies in the fact that 

1 The Lady Arabella was, like James, descended from Margaret, the eHer 
daughter of Henry VII; but, unlike James, she had been born in England, a net 
which, in the eyes of some lawyers, gave her a better title to the throne. 
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Sir Walter Ralegh} the soldier and seaman, the prose writer 
and poet, the explorer and courtier of Elizabeth’s day, was 
accused of being implicated in it. Ralegh, after a most unfair 
trial, was condemned to death for treason. But he was 
reprieved, and imprisoned in the Tower. He employed his 
time in writing a History of the World and in making chemical 
experiments. 1 2 Thirteen years later, in 1616, he obtained his 
freedom in order to find a gold mine on the Orinoco River, 
of which he had heard on one of his journeys. But his ex¬ 
pedition was disastrous. He had a bad crew, he lost his best 
officers by disease, and he was unable, owing to sickness, to 
go up the river himself. Worst luck of all, since his last 
journey a Spanish town on the river had been moved from 
a position above the mine to one below it. Consequently 
Ralegh’s men had to pass the town on their way to the mine. 
The Spaniards attacked them, or they attacked the Spaniards 
— one or other was inevitable — and Spanish blood was 
shed. On Ralegh’s return the Spanish ambassador clam¬ 
oured for his punishment. James I was at that time engaged 
in the marriage negotiations of Charles and the Infanta. 
He yielded, therefore, and executed Ralegh on the old charge 
of treason, and in so doing was guilty of an act for which 
posterity has never forgiven him (1618). 3 

The third plot was the famous Gunpowder Plot . The 
Roman Catholics had hoped much from a son of Mary 
Queen of Scots; and James, on his accession, was inclined 
to be tolerant, and excused the Roman Catholics from the 
tines which they paid for not going to their parish churches, 4 


1 Ralegh’s name has been spelt in seventy different ways. He himself signed hia 

name \anously in the course of his life, but he never signed it in the way it is 
often spelt now, i.e. Raleigh. 3 

1 Amongst other things he compounded drugs, and his “ great cordial or elixir” 
had a wonderful reputation. 


Ralegh was warned, it is only fair to James to say, that any hostilities again* 
the Spaniards would cost him his life; and in his over-eagerness to get free from th< 

1 ower, Ralegh asserted that the mine was neither in nor near the King of Spain’i 
territories, a statement which he must have known to be untrue. 

4 They were extremely heavy — £20 a month, or else the confiscation of 
thirds of their property. 
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The immediate result of this concession was an invasion of 
Roman Catholic priests from abroad - no less than a hun¬ 
dred and forty in six months-and such signs of activity 
at James felt obliged to reimpose the fines and to banish 

PW nfio-i' T Jt r tHlS Which P rom P ted the Gunpowder 
Hot (160 j). Its leader, Robert Catesby, was something of a 

er .°i S reat stren gth and fascinating manners, and a 
real leader of men, with magnetic influence over others — 

ut ^ery wrongheaded, and driven to desperation, almost 
to madness, by the persecution wLich the Roman Catholics 
had endured. Amongst the other conspirators was Guy 
rawkes, who came of an old Yorkshire family, and had 
seen much warfare in the Netherlands. The plan of the 
plot w'as to blow up the House of Lords when the King and 
the members of both Houses of Parliament were assembled 
in it at the opening of the session; to capture James’s son, 
Charles, and proclaim him king; and then to inform other 
Roman Catholics of the success of the plot at a hunting 
match which w^as to be arranged in the Midlands, and with 
their aid to organize a Roman Catholic Government. 

The plotters first tried to dig a mine from an adjacent 
house through the foundations of the House of Lords; then 
they hired a cellar, or rather a room on the ground floor, 
underneath the House of Lords, and put in it two tons of 
gunpowder in barrels. Finally, however, one of the con¬ 
spirators, appalled at the enormity of the crime, sent a letter 
of warning to a cousin of his w r ho w r as a member of the 
House of Lords (Lord Monteagle), and who gave the letter 
to the Government. Consequently, the night before Parlia¬ 
ment met, the barrels were discovered, and Guy Fawkes 
with them; and subsequently he and the other conspirators 
were either killed in fighting or executed. The result of the 
plot w T as that laws of extreme severity were passed against 
the Roman Catholics — laws, for instance, which excluded 
them from all professions, which forbade them to appear 
at Court or within ten miles of London unless employed in 
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business there, and which made the fines against them even 
more severe. Parliament was always clamouring for these 
laws to be put into execution, though James occasionally, 
and Charles very often, failed to enforce them. 1 


2. THE KING’S MINISTERS 

We must now say a word as to James’s advisers during his 
reign. The King, on his accession, retained in office, as chief 
minister, Robert Cecil, the son of Elizabeth’s great minister, 
Lord Burleigh, and created him Earl of Salisbury , 2 “ He 

was fit to prevent things going worse, not fit to make them 
better,” was the judgment upon him of Bacon, his cousin. 
The remark was uncousinly and somewhat unjust. A man 
of vast industry and sound sense, a capable financier, a 
clever manager of the King’s business in Parliament, Salis¬ 
bury, up till his death in 1012, did good work at home and 
had a large share in directing England’s foreign policy. 

After 1612 James employed favourites to carry on his 
Government. This was not only because he enjoyed the 
society of a lively companion during his leisure, but because 
he desired to have a person who was wholly dependent 
upon himself, and who could be imbued with his ideas and 
could then carry them out; in fact, he thought that, through 
favourites, he might be an absolute ruler with little trouble 
to himself. His first choice was singularly unfortunate — 
a Scotsman named Carr , whom he created Lord Rochester, 
and afterwards Earl of Somerset. Lady Essex divorced her 
first husband in order to marry Carr, and she and her new 
husband were subsequently found responsible for the 
murder of a distinguished man, who happened to be her 

1 An attempt has been made to show that there was really no Gunpowder Plot, 
and that the whole affair was contrived by Lord Salisbury, James I’s minister, in 
order to discredit the Roman Catholics; but this is very unlikely. 

* James used to call him familiarly his “ pigmy ”, or his “ little beagle ”, owing 
to his shortness of stature. 
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P ,7f° na ' enemy ' 1 James consequently dismissed Carr from 
all his offices (1616), and kept him a prisoner in the Tower 
tor the next six years. 

1 he King’s next choice was better. George Villiers, who 
eventually became Duke of Buckingham, had an attractive 
personality, with agreeable manners and a merry laugh. 2 

Ie ^ as 1the friend of some good people, such as Abbot and 
Laud both Archbishops of Canterbury; of Bacon, who 

hoped through Villiers to carry out his political ideals; and 
even of the man who was eventually to impeach him, Sir 
John Eliot. Moreover, he proved himself a very fair soldier 
and an energetic Lord High Admiral. But his character was 
spoilt by his rapid rise. He was too impulsive and volatile 
to be a statesman; and “ if it is only just”, as has been 
said, to class him among ministers rather than among 
favourites, he must rank amongst the most incapable min¬ 
isters of this or any other century ”. At first, however, 
Villiers was only concerned with matters of patronage; not 
till towards the end of James’s reign did he have much 
influence upon the King’s policy. 

Of all the people living at that time, Francis Bacon , the 
historian, essayist, and philosopher, possessed the greatest 
ability and the widest views. He was a strong supporter of 
the monarchy; but he loved it, it w r as said, because he 
expected great things from it. He saw the necessity for 
harmony between King and Parliament; the function of 
the Parliament was to keep the King informed of the 
wishes of his people, and of the King, through Parliament, 
to keep the nation informed of his policy. In the early part 
of James I s reign, Bacon’s cousin, Lord Salisbury, prevented 
him having much influence, perhaps from personal jealousy 
or dislike. But, after Salisbury’s death, Bacon became in 

1 His name was Overbury. He was something of a poet, and a great friend of 
V^arr s. He had tried to prevent Carr marrying Lady Essex, and Lady Essex, in 
revenge, contrived to season with white arsenic the confectionery Overbury ate. 

•James used to call him “ Steenie ”, from a fancied resemblance to a picture of 
at. otephen. 
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1613 Attorney-General, and from 1618-21 was Lord Chan¬ 
cellor. In those capacities he exercised much influence in 
the legal side of the struggle by upholding the theory that 
the Judges should support the King: “ they shall be lions/' 
he said, “ but yet lions under the throne." 

3. THE KING AND PROTESTANT PARTIES 

We turn from the King's ministers to trace the King's 
policy. It was on questions of religion that people in those 
days felt most acutely, and these were amongst the first to 
occupy James’s attention on his accession (Note 60). We 
have already noticed the upshot of his attempt to tolerate 
the Roman Catholics, and we must now see how he dealt 
with the Protestants. It may be convenient at this stage to 
say something of Protestant parties in seventeenth-century 
Lngland. firstly, there was the Anglican , or, as it came to 
be called at the time, the Arminian 1 partv, the strong party 
in the Church of England, of which Archbishop Laud was 
later to be the leader. In politics the members of this party 
were believers in the “ divine right " of kings. In matters 
of Church government they were strong upholders of the 
power of the bishops; and they believed that the bishops, 
by succession from the Apostles, and the priests, through 
ordination by the bishops, had been given special powers. 
With them the Communion service was in a special sense a 
means of grace. Laud, by his extreme intolerance brought, 
in later years, much odium upon the Anglican party; and 
its members, partly because of their liking for vestments 
and a rather elaborate ritual, and partly because of the 
doctrines held by some of the more extreme amongst them, 
were suspected by their enemies of being in sympathy, if 
not in alliance, with the Church of Rome. But the Anglican 
party included among its members in the seventeenth 
century some singularly attractive characters, such as George 

1 After the name of Dr. Arminius, a Dutch divine, who died in 160©. 
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Herbert, the poet, and Lancelot Andrewes, the Bishop of 
Winchester, and one of those chiefly responsible for the 
Authorized Version of the Bible; it had interests in the 
historic side of the English Church and in preserving its 
continuity from the Early Church; and it did much to 
improve the order and beauty of the church services through¬ 
out England. 

And then, secondly , there were the various bodies of 
The people we may group together under the name of Puritan 
t&ns ^yj Qte § 3^1 j n dealing with the Puritans three things must be 
borne in mind. In the first place, many of the popular views 
held with regard to the Puritans are erroneous, being due 
to the caricatures drawn of them after the Restoration of 
1660. The Puritans, for instance, were not all drawn from 
the inferior social class; on the contrary, many of the best 
type of English gentlemen of that day held Puritan opinions. 
They were not averse to all pleasure and amusement. They 
did not wear their hair short, and did not speak through 


their noses. Secondly, we must remember that the great 
majority of Puritans still belonged to the Church of Eng¬ 
land ; the great and final division between Churchman and 
Nonconformist did not come till the reign of Charles II. 
Thirdly, the term includes a large variety of opinions 
just after the Civil War it was estimated that there were a 
hundred and seventy different sects, nearly all belonging to 
what we now call the Puritan party. Some Puritans were 
disposed to acquiesce, for instance, in the rule of bishops, if 
moderately exercised, whilst others detested and made the 
most violent attacks upon them. Then, especially during 
Presby- and after the Civil War, the Presbyterians (see p. 443) be- 
andYnde- came a great force, and wished to impose their system o 
pendents c k urc h government and their doctrines on everyone e se. 

The Independents , however, believed in the right of every 
man to think for himself, and in what they called liberty 

1 These people would, however, have repudiated the name ** 

inHppH it was regarded as a nickname an 
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the seventeenth century; indeed it was regarded as a nickname 
proach. 
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for tender consciences ”, so long as those consciences were 
not those of Roman Catholics. And, finally, there were — 
as there are in every movement — various groups of ex¬ 
tremists, who, we shall find, were a dangerous element at 
the time of the Commonwealth. 

All classes of Puritans, however, were united on certain 
matters. r l hey were all agreed, for instance, in their detesta¬ 
tion of Roman Catholicism. It is difficult for us now to realize 
the intensity of the feeling of large numbers of Englishmen 
against the Roman Catholics, or to justify the severity of the 
laws against them. But we must remember that the perse¬ 
cutions of Queen Mary’s reign were still fresh in men’s 
minds, 1 that the Roman Catholics had been concerned in 
various plots against Elizabeth, and that the Armada was 
looked upon as a Popish Armada. Moreover, the Gun¬ 
powder Plot of 1605 was regarded — quite wrongly — as 
a plot in which the Pope and the English Roman Catholics 
as a body were implicated. Then, again, the Roman Catholics 
were not aiming merely at toleration for themselves; they 
were a large and increasing body, and they wanted England 
to become a Roman Catholic country. Lastly, it must be 
borne in mind that the Puritans looked upon the Pope as 
Antichrist, upon the ceremonies of the church which he 
ruled as idolatrous, upon the doctrines — to quote the 
House of Commons — of Popery as “ devilish ”, and upon 
its priests as the corrupters of the people in religion and 
loyalty . They would, indeed, have regarded a return to 

Roman Catholicism as a moral and religious catastrophe for 
the nation. 

Apart from their hatred of the Papacy, the various sections 
among the I uritans had other views in common. They all 
opposed the claims of bishops and priests to special powers, 
and they disliked ornaments and vestments and an elaborate 


8eco F nd X Bible°af 1 ( 5 m Pushed in 1563) was regarded as a sort , 
u u •! -I Ume ’ was chained to the desk in a great many Pari* 
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ritual in church. They were all more or less followers of 
Calvin; that is to say, they believed in predestination, the 
doctrine that some are foreordained to salvation and others 
are not; and they looked upon the Communion as a com¬ 
memorative feast in memory of our Lord’s death, and not 
as a special means of grace. Above all, they made the Bible 
their rule of faith and of conduct; they had an intense feel¬ 
ing of responsibility towards God for all that they did, and 
all the power which came from the conviction that He was 
on their side in their struggle against what they thought was 
wrong. 

There is, perhaps, one more point to bear in mind in 
Dislike dealing with religious parties in England, and for that 
toleration matter in Scotland as well. No religious party, whether 

Roman Catholic, or Arminian, or Presbyterian, desired 
merely toleration for itself; they all, except perhaps the 
Independents, desired to persecute those who disagreed 
with them. Toleration, “ that hellish toleration ”, as a 
Scottish divine once called it, would satisfy few; each 
party wanted every other religious party exactly to conform 
to its own views and practices, or else to be suppressed. 

It was inevitable that some of the religious opinions held 
niBabetii by the Puritans should clash with those held by the Mon- 
Purttans archy. Even in Elizabeth’s day there was, at times, no little 
friction. In the early years of her reign had occurred what 
is known as the Vestiarian Controversy — clergymen with 
Puritan leanings objecting to wearing the surplice and to 
certain of the ceremonies enjoined in the Prayer Book. Then, 
later on, the more advanced Puritans, chiefly at Oxford and 
Cambridge, had advocated a Presbyterian form of govern¬ 
ment and had attacked the bishops, with the result that a 
dozen of them had been sent to jail. Others, again, ha 
organized meetings, called Prophesyings y at which various 
religious subjects were discussed, and clergymen learnt 
how to preach sermons. But Elizabeth thought that t eo 
logical discussion would provoke too much independence o 
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thought; and she much preferred a clergyman to read to 
his congregation an extract from “ the Book of Homilies ” 
(which had been issued at the same time as the Prayer 
Book) rather than to preach to his congregation a sermon 
of his own composition — indeed, she thought one or two 
preachers quite a sufficient allowance for each county'. She, 
therefore, disliked these clerical gatherings and sternly 
repressed them. And when the House of Commons, in 
which there was a strong Puritan element, ventured to 
discuss problems of ecclesiastical government or doctrine, 
the Queen mercilessly snubbed them. 

The Puritans, however, on James’s accession were in¬ 
clined to be well-disposed to him, for they expected much 
from him. James had been brought up in Presbyterian 
Scotland, and the Puritans believed that his attitude towards 
them would be sympathetic. They consequently lost no 
time in presenting him with a Millenary Petition — so called 
because it was supposed to be signed by a thousand min¬ 
isters 1 — asking for certain reforms. A conference, which The 
included the two archbishops and six bishops on the one cSf 1 
side and four Puritans on the other, was held at Hampton enc'f' 
Court to consider the situation (1604). 

The King himself presided and behaved at first with 
admirable impartiality. Then, at the end of the second day, 
a Puritan mentioned the word “ Presbytery Now James, 
though the Puritans did not know it, hated the Presbyterian 
form of religion, with its outspokenness and its democratic 
government, as he had experienced it in Scotland. “ A 
Scottish Presbytery,” he said, “ agreeth as well with a mon¬ 
archy as God with the devil. Then Jack and Tom and Will 
and Dick shall meet, and at their pleasure censure me and 
my council. 2 T he Conference soon broke up, and its only 

of ‘4h, a hundred* mfnfsters^ 3 n0t ^ ** th °'* h if had -PP«t 

V‘ Stay * 1 pray you,” James went on, 44 for one seven years, and if then you 

“ Wlnd f’'P‘1 I will perhaps hearlen 

you, tor let that government be once up, I am sure I shall be kept in breath." 


( 1604 ' 
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result — though it was a very important result — was the 

Autho e P re P arat i° n °f the Authorized Version of the Bible (which 
prized appeared in 1611); the Puritans otherwise went away dis- 
ofjthe appointed and empty-handed. James himself became a 
0611 ) strong supporter of the extreme Anglican position, and a 
strong believer in the maxim “No bishop, no king”; if 
once the authority of the bishops was overthrown (Note 61), 
that of the Monarchy itself, he felt, would be threatened. 


4 . THE KING AND PARLIAMENT 

The Puritans, if they found no favour with the Monarchy, 
Puritan- found plenty of support in the House of Commons. In 
Pariia- every Parliament of James I and Charles I, and to an in- 
m * nt creasing extent as the years went on, there was a strong 
Puritan element in the Lower House, and eventually that 
element became supreme. It is this fact that largely accounts 
for the differences between the first two Stuart kings and 
their Parliaments. The Lower House was fanatically anti- 
Catholic; the two kings were inclined to be tolerant to the 
Catholics, James because he was naturally of a tolerant dis¬ 
position and Charles because he had married a Roman 
Catholic wife. The Crown supported the Anglican or 
Arm ini an position in the English Church; the majority in 
the House of Commons was strongly opposed to the Armi- 
nian doctrines and regarded with considerable suspicion 
all the King’s High Church appointments. 

There were, however, many other causes besides religious 
Causes of differences for the struggle round which centres the chief 
between interest of the seventeenth century, the struggle between 
K 1 par?ia- King and Parliament (Note 62). Of these we must say some- 
ment thing before tracing the history of the struggle in detail. One 
cause of the struggle undoubtedly was the absence of ex¬ 
ternal danger, already referred to in the last chapter (p* 
408). It is often said that an Englishman can think of on y 
one thing at a time. For a great part of Elizabeth s reign 
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his mind was taken up with dangers from abroad. When 
Elizabeth’s life alone stood between her subjects and anarchy 
or a foreign domination, it was no time to discuss rights 
and privileges. But by 160.3 these dangers were over. The 
defeat of the Armada in 1588 meant the destruction not only 
of Philip’s ambitions, but also of the Tudor dictatorship — 
for it was no longer required. Englishmen might, therefore, 
safely devote themselves to criticizing and reforming their 
own government. 

Another cause of the struggle was the development, during 
the sixteenth century, of the national character. That charactet 
century, it has been said, saw the birth of the modern House of 
Englishman. He had realized his possibilities in enterprise, Commons 
in seamanship, in literature; the Reformation and the 
Renaissance had taught him to think and to reason for 
himself; he had become more self-reliant, more self- 
confident, perhaps more self-willed. He was, in a word, 
ready for a greater share in the government of his country. 

And more especially had come the development of the 
middle classes. T. he battle of English liberty in the seven¬ 
teenth century was fought, not so much by the nobles or 
by the people, as by the squire, the merchant, and the 
lawyer; these were the classes which had developed in 
r I udor times, and it was from these classes that the mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons were drawn. Very often 
they were ignorant, especially about foreign affairs; some¬ 
times they did not realize the difficulties of the Government 
and brought absurd charges against the ministers. But they 
were men, for the most part, uncorrupted and incorruptible; 
independent and yet moderate; patient though very per¬ 
sistent. In the earlier stages of the struggle the lawyers 
chiefly fought the war of words in the House of Commons; 
they were, as Bacon said, the “ vowels ” of the House, the 
remaining members merely the “ consonants ”. But when 

it came to the war of swords, it was the country gentlemen 
who made the best use of them. 
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England, then, was not distracted by foreign dangers; 
and she had developed a class of citizens who could think 
and act for themselves. Even during Elizabeth’s reign the 
relations between the Queen and her Parliaments were not 
always perfectly harmonious. It is true that only eleven 
Parliaments were called, and that hardly any outlived a 
single session of some six weeks’ duration; and that Eliza¬ 
beth, as she frankly stated on one occasion, called them 
not to make new laws 1 or lose good hours in idle speeches ”, 
but to provide supplies for the expenses of her government. 
Nevertheless, on occasions the House of Commons had 
exhibited an independent and almost pugnacious temper, 
which indicated that the nation would not continue to look 
on quietly while the Crown and its ministers governed, and 
that it was time for a reconsideration of their respective 
rights and duties. With James I that reconsideration came, 
and it was significant that at the opening of his first Parlia¬ 
ment there was a record attendance. The time had come, 
as the House of Commons declared in the very first year 
of James’s reign, to “ redress, restore, and rectify ” those 
actions which in the reign of Elizabeth they had “ passed 
over Questions of government, plain and broad ques¬ 
tions, pressed for an answer. 

There were questions of theory which went to the 
(a) Divine foundation of all authority. By what title did the King hold 
R, k ht his throne ? By hereditary divine right, as the King and the 
bishops and many others believed, or by virtue of an Act of 
Parliament? If the King ruled by divine right, criticism 
either of his words or of his actions was obviously wrong; 
a subject must yield passive obedience to a divinely appointed 
0>) Prero- ruler. Or again, what was meant by the King’s Prerogative ? 
gative King’s party held that it was a sort of reserve power 
residing in the King to do ultimately what he liked; to 
override, if he thought reasons of State demanded it, all the 

1 The Queen was no believer in new laws, and in one year she vetoed no less than 
forty-eight out of the ninety-one bills which had been passed by both House* or 
Parliament. 
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ordinary laws of the land. The Parliament party held, on 
the other hand, that law was the ground of all authority, and 
that the King possessed his powers by law, and must at all 
times be regulated by law. Where, again, did sovereignty 
reside? Did it rest with the King alone, or with the King 
and Parliament combined? 

It is obvious that all the practical questions that arose, 
such as those concerning the power of the King to raise <o Pn»«- 
money without the consent of Parliament, and to imprison Questions 
people without trial, or the power of the Parliament to call 
ministers to account for their actions, depended upon an 
answer to these questions. Nor were the answers at all 
clear. The powers of the monarchy were ill-defined, and 
the English Constitution was neither then nor at any other 
time of a rigid type. The King’s party had just as decided 
opinions as the Parliamentary party; and both could bring 
strong arguments in support of their respective views. And 
as time went on, the differences between these views became 
irreconcilable; till at last the sword — and the sword alone 
— could settle them. 

“ I found Parliaments when I came here,” said James 
once, “ so I had to put up with them.” One can sympathize 
with the King, for it is obvious that the Stuarts succeeded 
to an exceedingly difficult situation in regard to their Parlia¬ 
ments. But James, instead of relieving the situation, merely 
aggravated it. A wise man once said that the rights of kings 
and peoples never agree so well together as in silence. James, 
however, was both loquacious and pedantic. He was always 
wanting to define matters of government which had much 
better be left undefined, and to theorize concerning powers 
which he might have exercised, in practice, without notice, 
but which, uncompromisingly enunciated, were bound to 
provoke opposition. 

We have no space to enter into the details of James's 
relations with his Parliaments, but we may take, as an 
example of his tactlessness, an incident which occurred at 
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Ja Tnd the °P enin £ of his fi rst Parliament (1604). The King’s 

G ° dvv ca n se C0Urt had disalIowed the election to the House of Commons 
(1604) of a man called Godwin , on the ground that he was an out¬ 
law, and that James in a proclamation had said that no 
outlaws were to be elected. The House of Commons de¬ 
clared that it was their privilege to settle disputed elections. 
James answered that their privileges were his grant and 
ought not to be quoted against him, and a controversy at 
once ensued as to the origin of parliamentary privileges and 
the king’s power to abrogate them. In the end James allowed 
the House of Commons to settle the matter of the election; 
but it was not an auspicious beginning. 1 

fn the first Parliament of James I, also, an extremely 
Bate’s important question of taxation was brought up. The or- 
< 1606 ) dinary revenue of the king was derived partly from inde¬ 
pendent sources, such as crown lands and feudal dues, 
bringing in about £250,000 a year; and partly from a duty 
on all imports called tunnage and poundage, 2 a duty which 
was granted to the king on his accession for the term of his 
life, and which brought in about £150,000 a year. Two or 
three years after his accession, James began to impose, on 
certain articles, extra duties over and above what he was 
allowed to impose by tunnage and poundage. A merchant 
called Bate refused to pay the extra duty on currants, which 
was one of these articles. But the judges decided that he 
must pay not only because the ports — the gateways to the 
kingdom — belonged to the king, but also because it was 
the king’s right and duty to regulate trade in what ways he 
thought desirable for the good of the State (1606). The 
result of this decision was that the Government imposed 

1 ** The state of monarchy”, James said to his Parliament in 1611, ** is the sup- 
remest thing upon earth; for kings are not only God’s lieutenants upon earth and 
sit upon God’s throne, but even by God Himself they are called Gods; as to dis¬ 
pute what God may do is blasphemy, so it is sedition in subjects to dispute what 
a king may do in the height of his power.** This is another example of the King s 
loquacious tactlessness. 

2 So called because a certain sum was paid on every tun of wine and pound o# 
merchandise imported. 
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extra duties upon a whole mass of other articles as well, 
and the King’s revenue was increased. These extra duties, 
known as Impositions , were, of course, a constant source of 
contention, and were strenuously opposed by this and other 
Parliaments. 

The King dissolved his first Parliament in 1611, and for 
the next ten years there was no Parliament except in 1614, 
when one sat for two months; it is known in history as 
the “Addled Parliament ” because no laws resulted from it. 
But in 1621 the loss of the Palatinate by Frederick, and the 
possibility that England might be engaged in a war for its 
recovery, led James to call his third Parliament. This Par¬ 
liament was very important. In the first place the House 
of Commons revived its right of impeachment, its right to 
prosecute the king’s ministers or office holders before the 
House of Lords. This was a weapon of tremendous power 
which had not been used since 1459; and it was a weapon 
which later on was to be used with great frequency. The 
House of Commons began by impeaching some holders of 
monopolies. It went on to accuse the Lord Chancellor, 
Francis Bacon, Lord \erulam, of receiving bribes. Suitors 
in those days often used to give presents to judges. 
But theie is no doubt also that Bacon had in some cases, 
probably through carelessness, received presents before he 
had given his decision, and that these presents were given 
with a corrupt intention; there is no proof, however, that 
Bacon recei\ ed them as bribes or that they in any way 
influenced his decision. 1 We may agree with Bacon’s own 
judgment: I was the justest judge that was in England 

these fifty years. But it was the justest censure in Par¬ 
liament that was these two hundred years.” Bacon was 


do%\n to Y<,rk h « h d ?, senes of su,ts be,n E heard before Bacon, drov 

dmvn to York House, Bacon s residence, with £100 in her purse. “ What is that 

said Bacon on her entrance that you have in your hand?” “ A purse of ni 

^WhTMorH >.!! S .^ adyS ff Ply, ‘‘which I hope your lordship Sill ac«p“ 
Hm » f? Cd u 3 COn u’ " couId refuse a Purse of so fair a lady’s working? 

was no’ at’auTn’favourof^his^ady’li^gaji ^ 16 PUFSe “ d the £1 °°' hlS final deas '“ 


The Par¬ 
liament of 
1621 ; 
revival of 
impeach¬ 
ment 
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deprived of his chancellorship and died shortly afterwards. 

In the second place, this House of Commons upheld its 

•f 1 «MPeecE libert y speech. The House of Commons was strongly, 

almost fanatically, anti-Catholic and anti-Spaniard, and it 
met at the time that James was proposing a marriage between 
Charles and a Spanish princess with a view to the restoration 
of the Palatinate. It accordingly drew up a petition to be 
presented to the King, in which it begged that Charles 
might marry one of “ our own religion ”, and expressed 
with some bluntness its opinion of the Pope and his “ dearest 
son ” the King of Spain. Such a petition coming in the 
crisis of his negotiations with Spain was, from the King's 
point of view, exceedingly embarrassing; and James wrote 
an angry letter against the “ fiery and popular spirits ” in 
the House of Commons who had dared “ to argue or debate 
publicly matters far above their reach and capacity ”, and 
forbade the House “ henceforth to meddle w T ith anything 
concerning our Government or deep matters of State ”. 
Fortunately for English liberty, the House of Commons 
maintained its courage; and in the candle-light on a dark 
December day, it drew up a Protestation declaring its 
freedom of speech. The King thereupon dissolved the 
Parliament, imprisoned some of its members, and sending 
for the journal book of the House of Commons tore the 
Protestation out of it with his own hands (1622). But, never¬ 
theless, the House of Commons had shown there was one 
place in the kingdom w r here an Englishman might say what 
he liked. 

In the fourth Parliament (1624) we pass into smooth 
waters, for Parliament had got the war with Spain which it 
desired. Moreover, Buckingham and Prince Charles sup¬ 
ported the House of Commons in their impeachment of 
Middlesex, the Lord Treasurer. Shortly afterwards James 
died (1625). 

This brief summary will have showm that the rift had 
begun between the Crown and Parliament in the reign of 
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King James. The House of Commons had made a decided 
advance; it had revived impeachment, upheld its privileges, 
and protested against impositions. James’s character, it 
must be admitted, had been peculiarly fitted to open dan¬ 
gerous questions; in the reign of his successor they would 
have to be answered. 


CHAPTER 30 

CHARLES I (1625-1649) 

1. CHARLES PS FOREIGN POLICY (1620-1649) 

When Charles I came to the throne, the Protestants were 
fighting for their existence in Germany, but a new champion 
had arisen on behalf of the Protestant cause in the person of 
the King of Denmark . Charles agreed to pay him ,£360,000 
a year for the conduct of a war in Germany. He paid one 
instalment of £46,000 — and that was all. For one thing, 
Charles had obtained, largely through his own fault, in¬ 
sufficient supplies of money from Parliament. For another, 
soon after Charles made the engagement to the Danish king, 
he and Buckingham, who largely controlled the King’s 
policy, came to the conclusion that the Protestantism of 
Germany might best be succoured and the Palatinate 
recovered by an attack upon the Spanish ports. It was, 
doubtless, a roundabout plan to attack the King of Spain in 
order to put pressure on the Emperor to restore Frederick, 
but a naval war with Spain was sure to be popular, and it 
was easier than campaigning in Germany. Accordingly an 
expedition was organized to Cadiz , which was to repeat 
Drake s exploit, sack the town, and capture the treasure 
fleet coming from America. But the expedition came to 
hopeless grief and took neither Cadiz nor the treasure fleet 


Charles I 
and the 
war 

(1625-4) 
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AND 


clamourinI h f ^ thC Kmg ° f Denmark > witJi soldiera 

FndT l f °x Pay m consec l uence of the failure of the 
Enghsh subsides was obliged to take the offensive, was 

lsxvely defeated, and accordingly returned to his own 

country (1626). Charles’s initial interference in the Thirty 

ears War had, therefore, been disastrous. 

At t . eantl ^ e f C , har ! eS had got into difficulties with France, 
ties with -p e en o his father s reign he was engaged to marry a 

Cu5535 FrCnch , P rmce3S - Henrietta Maria, and on his accession he 
married her. By the terms of the marriage treaty concessions 
were promised to the Roman Catholics in England, and 
James also, just before his death, had undertaken to lend 
ships to the French King. The French King and his famous 
minister, Richelieu, wanted to use the ships to aid them in a 
war against the Protestants in France, the Huguenots as they 
are ca e . Charles, after futile endeavours and discredit¬ 
able subterfuges to evade his father’s promises, 2 was obliged 
to lend them — to the great wrath of his subjects in England. 
Later on, the King of France demanded that the promised 
-SSulE COr f eSsions to the Catholics in England should be granted, 
"2 and m 1627 ^ two countries gradually drifted into war. 

Bu iiam^s Buckingham was himself sent with an expedition to capture 

tSSSTSSi f. fort ln the lsle °f Rhe '> in or der to assist La Rochelle, the 

Huguenot stronghold on the west coast of France which the 

French King was still besieging. At that time there was 

no standing army, and a force largely composed of the 

riff-raff of the country was not likely to be successful. 3 


*J he “pcdition had started in the stormy month of October, with pressed 
CTews and soldiers with ships whose hulls were rotten and wfiose sails — at all 

• e P °* one ship dated from the Armada; and the food was exceed- 

mg!y bad such as no dog in Paris garden would eat”, said a contemporary. On 
reaching Cadiz, the men got drunk, and the ships finally returned home with 
•carcely enough men to work them. 

2 .Amongst other things, a mutiny was arranged so that the ahips might not be 
given up. * 6 

When an army had to be raised, each county had to contribute a certain number 
m .® n * lord-lieutenants, as in this case, took advantage of the occasion to 

rid of those who, it was desirable f “ should leave their county for their county’s 
n * Bu P un &^ an ’ ,s troops were ignorant alike of marksmanship and discipline, 
Mid after being drilled for a fortnight at the seaside, were dispatched on the expedi¬ 
tion. 
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Buckingham, however, did well, and inspired his men with 
courage, if not with enthusiasm; and, but for the fact that, 
through no fault of his own, the French managed to revictual 
the fort, and that, through contrary winds, reinforcements 
failed to leave England, he might have succeeded. As it was, 
Buckingham came back discredited in the eyes of the country. 

Before he could fit out another expedition, the tenpenny 
knife of a disappointed officer called Felton, who thought, 
as many others thought, that the assassination of Buckingham 
was a meritorious act, closed his career (1628). 

With Buckingham’s death, “ there was an abrupt transi¬ 
tion ”, it has been said, 44 from a policy of adventurous Charles’s 
activity to one of utter inaction ”, Charles would make 0629-49) 
proposals, at one and the same time, to France for an alliance 
against Spain, and to Spain for an alliance against France. 

He would offer to help Gustavus Adolphus , the King of 
Sweden, the new champion of Protestantism in Germany, 
and not the King of Denmark, and then to help the King 
of Denmark and not Gustavus. One ambassador said to 
Charles, “ The truth is you pull down with one hand as 
fast as you build up with the other ”: and the criticism was 
a just one. Moreover, circumstances were against the pro¬ 
secution of an active policy. At first, Charles had no money 
to back his schemes; and later he had his hands full with 
his quarrel with his own subjects. As a result, the influence 
of Great Britain in foreign affairs became a negligible 
quantity for the remainder of Charles’s reign. 

The Thirty Years’ War, therefore, ceased to be influenced 
by or to influence Great Britain; and we can only briefly Later 
allude to its later developments. Gustavus Adolphus had a 
brief spell of brilliant success and was then killed at the Year? 
famous battle of Liitzen 1 (1632). The Protestant cause VVar 
appeared hopeless. But Richelieu, though he suppressed 
Protestants in France, was willing to support them in 


* At the crisis of the battle, a thick November mist obscured the sun, and Gua- 
tavus, losing hjs way, was killed by the enemy. 
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Germany by force of arms so as to weaken the house of 
Habsburg. During the later stages of the war, the French 
armies exerted a decisive influence and were brilliantly 
successful. The war came finally to an end in 1648, France 
and Sweden acquiring large parts of what had been German 
territory, whilst the German states were left more disunited 
and independent than before the war broke out. Upon 
Germany and the German nation the effects of the war, 
material and moral, were appalling — indeed, in the opinion 
of Bismarck, the great Prussian statesman, Germany was 
still suffering from these effects in 1880. 


It must be confessed that England’s foreign policy during 
Fail arc of the first half of the seventeenth century was both inglorious 
poucy — and ineffective. Many explanations may be offered. There 
was no standing army, and consequently no force behind 
English diplomacy; and if England went to war, her hastily 
trained levies had little chance against more experienced 
soldiers. Parliament again, though keen for war, did not, 
as a matter of fact, provide either James or Charles with 
sufficient money to wage it effectively — though in the case 
of Charles it was, as we shall see, largely his own fault for 
not explaining what he intended to do. Moreover, ill fortune 
attended the English efforts. But the chief cause of the 
futility of English policy lay in the characters of James and 
Charles; the indecisive and timid policy of the one and the 
tortuous and contradictory policy of the other could only 
result in failure. Nor must we forget that England’s failure 
enabled France, by becoming the ally of the German Pro¬ 
testants, to establish a predominance which was before the 
end of the century to threaten the independence of nearly 


every other country in Europe. 


2. CHARLES I AND DOMESTIC AFFAIRS (1026-1642) 

Turning now to domestic affairs it will be apparent from 
what has been already said that Charles succeeded to no 
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easy inheritance. He had been left an incompetent and chariea i 
impetuous minister in Buckingham, and unfortunately that Henrietta 
minister had more influence in Charles’s reign than he had Maria 
enjoyed even in the later years of King James. At home 
there was an empty treasury and a Parliament which was 
beginning to feel its power; and abroad, things were going 
badly for the Protestants in the Thirty Years’ War. More¬ 
over, Charles’s wife was to be of no assistance to him. Hen¬ 
rietta Maria was a vivacious and attractive person, but, 
unfortunately, as time went on, she interfered more and 
more in affairs of State, and had more and more influence 
over her husband. The Queen was quite ignorant of English 
customs and the English character. She was a Roman 
Catholic in a strongly Protestant country, and was always 
striving to obtain concessions for those of her own religion. 

She actively intrigued, in times of difficulty at home, for 
assistance from abroad; and she held the most extreme 
political opinions with regard to the King’s authority and 
the wickedness of those who opposed it. 1 

Charles called three Parliaments during the first four 
years of his reign, and quarrelled with each one of them, causes *i 
Then for eleven years he governed without a Parliament, between 
Finally, a war with Scotland and the consequent need of a^dhfs 
money forced him in 1640 to call two Parliaments, the S* 
second of which reduced his powers, and eventually civil 
war broke out in 1642. Such is briefly the history of Charles’s 
relations with his Parliaments. The subjects of dispute were 
many. There was, as in James’s reign, the religious difficulty. 

Charles was an Anglican High Churchman, and because of 
his wife was inclined to tolerate the Roman Catholics; 
Parliament was Puritan and anti-Catholic. Parliament 
distrusted the King’s ministers, Buckingham in the first 
four years, and Strafford and Laud in 1640; the King, on 


takVpSJtfaTSS ™t; bad f St b** ^ «*». “ who have tried to 

nobody by character or training eo P a tra> or the Queen of Sheba downward, 

fo r s jh rssvs *“ **» ** ° f t 

( F 938 ) 
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the contrary, thought these ministers able and efficient, 
and any parliamentary criticisms of them factious and 
impertinent. Parliament, in the early years of Charles’s 
reign, was angry at the failure of the English foreign policy; 

and in later years, because of the Court intrigues with 
foreign powers. 

But underlying all these disputes lay the questions in¬ 
dicated in the last chapter: Where did sovereignty reside? 
Who had the responsibility for the government of the 
country? The Parliament wanted, rightly or wrongly, a 
greater control of the government; Charles, rightly or 
wrongly, was unwilling to concede it — there lay the whole 
difficulty. We regard it now as an easy task to bring the 
powers of Crown and Parliament into harmony. But this 
dual control was not easy to arrange, and perhaps was 
impossible to obtain without friction. As a matter of fact, 
a Civil War occurred in 1642 and a Revolution in 1688 
before an arrangement could be made — and even then it 
proved not to be permanent (Note 64). 

Charles’s first Parliament met in 1625 , 1 just after the King 
Charles’s had arranged to pay very large subsidies to the King of 
liament Denmark and to send a fleet to attack Spain. Obviously 
<1625) large sums would be required. But Charles’s reticence and 
want of frankness proved a fatal impediment. There were 
no Blue Books or White Books and no daily newspapers in 
those days, and it was difficult for members of Parliament 
to know what was going on. Though members knew, of 
course, that a great religious war was in progress in Germany, 
and were anxious that England should help the Protestants, 
they were yet unfamiliar with recent developments. But 
Charles would neither explain his policy, nor depute anyone 
else to do so. Consequently, as one member said, “ They 
knew not their enemy ”, and the statement was literally 
true. Nor did Charles explain his needs; he made a definite 

1 Even an outbreak of the plague in London did not prevent an attendance *t 
the opening of Charles’s first Parliament which beat the record established 
James I came to the throne. 
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demand for the navy, but only hinted at the largeness of 
the sums he really required. Consequently Charles only 
got one-seventh of the amount of money which he needed. 

At the same time Parliament granted tunnage and pound¬ 
age to the King only for one year, though for the last two Tunnad# 
centuries it had been granted the king for life. Here Parlia- p"unda^ 
ment was wrong. The Monarchy could not get on without ? 0 r r a "n e e d 
the money. It had to meet the ordinary expenses of govern- year 
ment; moreover, the Court spent more money than in 
Elizabeth’s day whilst the great rise in prices, owing to the 
influx of silver from the New World had made the king’s 
revenue worth less than before. The decision, however, in 
Bate s case (p. 42G) made it legal for Charles to go on levying 
the customs without Parliamentary sanction, and he accord- 
inglv did so. In this, as in the succeeding Parliaments, the 
Puritan majority had apprehensions about religion, for the 
King favoured Anglican High Churchmen such as Laud, 1 
and also allowed the administration of the laws against the 
Roman Catholics to become somewhat lax. 


Charles’s second Parliament met in 1626, after the loan of 
ships to the French King and the disaster to the Cadiz fleet ^ 
had occurred (p. 429). The House of Commons first de-p® c r ®?£ 
manded that an inquiry into the Cadiz disaster should pre- 
cede any grant of supply, and wanted especially to investigate ham k ’L ng * 
Buckingham’s conduct. Charles held that he and not liTent* 4 *" 
Parliament must be the judge of the capacity of his ministers: 

i would not have the Plouse to question my servants,” he 
said, “ much less one who is so near me.” The House of 
Commons then went a step further, and under Eliot’s 
leadership impeached Buckingham. Sir John Eliot was a 
Cormshman, a man of lofty nature, and a great orator, but 
apt — as those possessing the qualities of an orator often 
are —to exaggerate, and take either a better or a worse 
view of a man than he deserved. In 1625 he had expressed 

P for“•*«! rfther O for Orthodox or 
Orthodox. y m ght receive promotion whom Laud considered 
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a hope to Buckingham that he might be “ wholly devoted 
to the contemplation of his excellencies But in the next 
year, when he saw, as he said, “ our honour ruined, our 
ships sunk, our men perished, not by the sword, not by the 
enemy, not by chance, but by those we trust ”, his indig¬ 
nation knew no bounds. In a speech of wonderful power he 
applied to Buckingham the words in which Tacitus char¬ 
acterized Sejanus 1 : Sui obtegens , in alios criminator; juxta 
adulatio et superbia . “ If he is Sejanus, I must be Tiberius/’ 
was Charles’s comment on this comparison, and he never 
forgave Eliot as a consequence. Buckingham’s impeachment 
led Charles to dissolve the second Parliament. 

The third Parliament met two years later, in 1628. Charles 
was needlessly rude in his first speech. If the Parliament did 
not supply his wants, he must, he said, use all means which 
God had put into his hands. “ Take not this as a threat,” 
he added, “ for I scorn to threaten any but my equals.” 
This was an unpromising beginning; but Parliament had 
more important causes of dissatisfaction than the King’s 
speech. The Rhe expedition had failed (p. 430). Parliament 
was still nervous about religion. Moreover, the King had 
recently levied a forced loan. But this was not all. Five 
The knights had refused to pay the forced loan, and had been 
Knights imprisoned. When brought up in a court of law, the justi¬ 
fication for their imprisonment had been given as “ the 
special command of the King ”. The Crown lawyers argued 
before the judges that the King must have, for the safety 
of the State, the power to commit people to, and to keep 
them in, prison without trial. That is true enough; but the 
danger was, as it has been well said, that the King was mak¬ 
ing the medicine of the constitution its daily food. More¬ 
over, the knights’ lawyers held that such a power as the 
King claimed was plainly contrary to an Englishman s 
liberty and to Magna Carta. The judges before whom the 

1 Sejanus was governor of the praetorian troops, and for many years controlled 
the policy of the Emperor Tiberius. 
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case was tried had given no definite ruling in such a difficult 
matter, though they had refused to release the knights 
from prison. 

The third Parliament lost no time in trying to check 
what was held to be an abuse of the King’s power, and The 
drew up the Petition of Right. The first article declared that STgfffl 
loans and taxes without consent of Parliament were illegal, <1628) 
and the second that all arbitrary imprisonment without 
cause shown was illegal. The third article of this petition 
forbade the billeting of soldiers in private houses; 1 and 
the fourth, the exercise, in time of peace, of martial law, 
which too often had meant no law at all. The King, after 
trying every means of evasion, finally gave his consent to 
this petition; and, though he violated every one of its articles, 
the Petition stands as a great landmark in the struggle. 

It was after the Petition was passed that Wentworth, 
who had been one of the chief leaders of the House of The 
Commons, joined the King. The second session of the third irp£fi£!* 
Parliament met in 1629. Parliament maintained that the 
King had not kept his promises with regard to the Petition 
of Right, and dissensions between King and Parliament 
grew more bitter. Charles determined to dissolve Parliament, 
but before he could do so occurred the celebrated scene 
when, with the Speaker held down in the chair and the doors 
locked, three resolutions were passed, proposed by Eliot 
and hence often called Eliot's Three Resolutions. They EIIot . s 
declared that whoever proposed innovations in religion, 
and whoever either proposed or paid taxes without the tlons - U 
consent of Parliament, was an enemy to the kingdom and 
a betrayer of its liberties. These three resolutions — com- 
bining the grievances which the House of Commons felt 
in religion and in politics — were the last that the third 
Parliament (1629) was to pass, for it was at once dissolved; 
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and Eliot, the most noble-minded of all in that struggle, 
was put into the Tower and died there. 1 

W e have now come to the end of the first period of the 
conflict. On the whole, though Parliament was sometimes 
unduly suspicious, sometimes rather niggardly in its supplies, 
and always intolerant in matters of religion, it had shown 
itself more patient, more practical, more clear-headed than 
either the kings or their advisers, and it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that it was in the right. But this must not 
blind us to the fact that Parliament was seeking to establish 
a control over the king and his advisers which had not been 
exercised in Tudor times, and it was not unnatural that the 
Crown should resist such attempts. 

3. ARBITRARY GOVERNMENT, 1629-1640. AND GROWING 
DISCONTENT IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

The next eleven years saw no Parliament — the longest 
interval England has known in her history since Parliament 
began [Note 65). They are usually called The Eleven Years' 
Tyranny. We must, however, beware of regarding a year 
without a Parliament as anything exceptional; in Elizabeth’s 
reign, for instance, Parliament on the average met only 
every third year. Nor must we regard Charles as a wicked 
despot, destroying the rights, the goods, and the lives of his 
people. The period, on the contrary, was one of prosperity 
for the nation at large; with the exception of Eliot, no 
political martyr lost his life; and the King, on the whole, 
kept within the letter of the law as it was interpreted for 
him by judges, who might, however, with reason be deemed 
somewhat accommodating. 2 Yet none the less they were 

1 Eliot’s son petitioned that the body might be buried at Port Eliot, the Comwh 
home of the family. But Charles was implacable. “ Let Sir John Eliot, v ' r 9. e ,,,. 
King on the petition, " be buried in the church of that parish where he . 

and accordingly he was buried in the Tower. 

3 The judges also would be likely to be on the side of the Crown, 
by the latest precedent, and would maintain that the Stuarts might well 
Tudors had done. 
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dangerous and critical years for England; and when they 

were over, the people of England showed that they were 

determined that a repetition of such absolute rule should 
not occur. 

We must say something about the advisers of Charles 
during this period. No one succeeded to Buckingham’s 
commanding position in Charles’s councils. Yet amongst 
the King s advisers two figures stand out pre-eminent — 

Thomas Wentworth (Note 66), eventually created Earl of rhom M 
Strafford, and William Laud (Note 66). Wentworth, a mem- worth', 
ber of an old family with large estates in Yorkshire, had 
supported the Crown when he first entered the House of 
Commons; but in the early Parliaments of Charles I he w-as 
one of the leading critics of the King’s policy, and the 
Petition of Right in particular was largely due to his initia¬ 
tive. Then between the two sessions of the third Parliament 
he joined the King’s side, and was made a peer (1628). For 
this change Wentworth has been unsparingly attacked 
called a political apostate, the First of the Rats, and com¬ 
pared to Lucifer. 1 And, indeed, it is impossible to deny that 
Wentworth was inconsistent, that he did things when in 
authority which he would have been the first to condemn 
when in opposition, or that self-interest was probably one 
of the motives which influenced him. 

Wentworth, however, was one of those strong, masterful 
able people who have an unlimited confidence in their own 
capacity, and very little in that of anyone else. He had been 
wnh the Opposition because he distrusted Buckingham and 
specially disliked his foreign enterprises, and because of 
the arbitrary acts which the Government had committed 
But he was never really of the Opposition; he had no 
sympathy with the Puritan leanings of the majority, and 
felt contempt for many of his fellow-members. Moreover 
he was no believer in Parliamentary government — govern- 


's History. 


1 See Lord Macaulay's Essay on Hallam 
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ment, in his view, was to be for the people, but not by 
them. To him princes were, to use his own expression, 
the “ indulgent nursing-fathers to their people ”, and the 
authority of a king ‘* the keystone which closeth up the 
arch of order and government^. And only by allying 
himself with the King could he show, it must be remem¬ 
bered, his capacity for administration. Wentworth therefore 
joined the King, and was made President of the North in 
1628, which gave him the control of the northern counties. 
In 1632 he became Lord Deputy of Ireland, and it 
was in Ireland that he was to exhibit the strength and 
weakness of his statesmanship (see p. 506). Then in 
the summer of 1639 he became Charles Fs principal 
adviser, and quickly made himself the most hated man in 
England. 

Wentworth’s great friend was Laud . He and Laud were 
Laud alike in that energy and whole-hearted devotion to the 
King’s service, and in that determination to get things done 
which was expressed in their letters to one another by their 
watchword “ Thorough ”. Laud was the son of a clothier 
at Reading. He had been educated at Reading school and 
St. John’s College, Oxford. He became President of St. 
John’s, and was noted for his opposition to the Puritans. 
He was next made Bishop of St. David’s; in 1628 he be¬ 
came Bishop of London, and five years later Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It was Laud who directed the ecclesiastical 
policy of the Government. In that policy there is much that 
can be praised. Large sums of money were spent in the 
erection and restoration of churches. Order and decency 
were enforced in the Church services. Laud made, through 
deputies, a visitation of all the dioceses in his archbishopric, 
and found much to amend: the chapter of a cathedral 
neglecting to preach and often absent; the aisle of one 
church being used by the bailiff of a local lord to melt the 
lead which had been stripped from the roof; the aisle of 
another being used for cock-fighting, the vicar himse 
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being present. 1 Moreover, Laud was no respecter of persons, 
and attacked wrongdoing in however high quarters it might 
be discovered. 

But, with all his energy and goodness, Laud was unsym¬ 
pathetic and narrow-minded, a man who thought that every¬ 
one must believe in the High Church doctrines which he 
believed in, whether he be English, Irish, Scot, or even 
French or Spaniard. ff hrough his control ot the Press he 
tried to stop the publication of all views antagonistic to his 
own. But it was especially in the Courts of Star Chamber 
and High Commission that Laud made his evil reputation. 1 
Laud, with his sharp tongue and irritable temper, always 
voted for the biggest punishment upon theological offenders, 
and it was chiefly due to him that such barbarous punish¬ 
ments were inflicted as flogging and branding and the cut- 
ting off of ears. If Laud saved the Church of England, as 
m Mr. Gladstone’s judgment he did, from being bound in 
the tetters of an iron system of compulsory and Calvinistic 
belief, he w r as also responsible for driving the moderate 
Protestants into the arms of the Puritans. 

The difficulties of Charles were mainly financial, for his 
income from Crown lands and feudal dues, from tunnage Finance 
and poundage and Impositions was insufficient. He had 
therefore to find other sources. Thus he caused all those 
who held lands by feudal tenure or of a certain value — over 
£40 a year — to become knights and to pay fees for the Knight, 
honour, or else to be fined for refusing it. He fined nobles hood 
and others whose ancestors had encroached — perhaps hun¬ 
dreds of years before - on the limits of the Crown forests. 
Various companies, on paying certain annual payments, 
were granted monopolies of the commonest articles of use 


( F 938 ) 
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such as bricks, salt, and soap. 1 Then the Navy was very 
weak; Barbary corsairs had actually landed and wintered in 
Dorset in the winter of 1624-25. So, in 1634, Charles levied 
ship- a tax called ship-money from the maritime towns and counties, 
U634) the proceeds of which were to be used for providing new ships 
for the Navy and repairing those already in existence. For 
this tax there were many precedents in time of war, but now 
Charles imposed it in time of peace. A year later, he issued 
a “second writ of ship-money ”, as it was called, and levied 
it from the whole country — a very unpopular move. 

Up till 1637 , though there had been great dissatisfaction, 
The there was little resistance to the King. With that year, how- 
^oFthe ever, the struggle began — it has been well called the first 
0637 ) year of the Revolutionary Epoch. Popular feeling had the 
opportunity of showing itself in June. Prynne, a lawyer, 
Burton, a clergyman, and Bastwick, a doctor, were sentenced 
for attacks on the bishops, 2 to lose their ears, to be fined 
.£5000, and to be imprisoned for life. They suffered the 
first part of this sentence in Palace Yard. Prynne 3 had 
already lost part of his ears for an attack upon the stage 
four years previously, but his case had then aroused little 
interest. Now, however, all London came to show its 
sympathy. His path and that of his fellow sufferers was 
strewn with flow r ers, many people wept, and there was an 
angry yell when Prynne’s ears — or what remained of 
them — were sawn off. Then in November , 1637, came the 
John famous trial of John Hampden . The King had issued a 
flamiK.en wr ^ Q f s hip-money, and it looked as if he was going, 


* In Tudor times it was the business of the State to regulate trade; and CharlesI 
in much that he did merely carried out the Tudor s> stem. ^ J 1 ade to 

was used to proceed against Corn Engrossers, and re ^ was part of 

find sensible work for the unemployed, bo also difficulties were? first, 

the scheme of Paternal economic government. The ^ t w the English 

that Charles from want of money abused the system , an . * 

people were becoming more and more Individualistic in • ^ 

2 The bishops, Bastwick had written, were the enemies of God and i 
the Church which they governed was as full of ceremonies as a dog atun ^ 

1 During the course of his life he wrote two hundred ^^.^d’ipot of ale 
wrote all day, his servant bringing him every three hours a roll and P 

“ to refocillate his wasted spirits ”. 
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without Parliamentary sanction (this was the root of the 
trouble), to make it a permanent tax. Hampden, a Bucking¬ 
hamshire squire of importance, refused to pay. The case 
was heard, and the judges decided by seven to five that 
ship-money was legal. The case aroused intense interest, 
and the arguments of Hampden’s lawyers were circulated 
over the entire kingdom. In the same year the opinions of 
the greatest literary figure of the period on Laud’s rule were 
shown in the writing by Milton of Lycidas. 

In Scotland, however, even more than in England, the 
year 1637 is one of importance. 

During the lifetime of John Knox (died 1572) it seemed 
as if the Scottish Church might ultimately accept a modified The 
form of Episcopacy, but under Andrew Melville , who SSKSd* 
succeeded John Knox in the leadership of the Scottish 
Church, the view prevailed that all ministers were of equal 
status, and Presbyteries were erected to perform the admini¬ 
strative duties formerly associated with bishops. The 
Scottish Church thus became definitely Presbyterian in 
its government. Under this system there are four Church 
Courts. Each congregation has its Kirk Session consisting 
of the minister and elders, both elected by the congregation. 

I he congregations are grouped into sixty Presbyteries , each The pr 
congregation being represented on the Presbyterial court SSm* 
by its minister and one elder. Three or more Presbyteries 
compose a Provincial Synod , twelve in number, meeting 
twice a year. The supreme court of the Church, the General 
Assembly , meets once a year. Its members are ministers 
and elders elected by the Presbyteries. 

On to this Presbyterian system James the Sixth of Scot¬ 
land (hirst of England) sought to graft bishops. 1 He, and, 

Jt?‘ sh X *. e / e , pop u,a r neither in Scotland nor in England. Thus one English 

™ i T the pillars but the caterp,liars of the Churdi ” 

another in a parody of the Litany says: “ From plague, pestilence and famine’ 

\ r °vc ^T' P r,ests ’ and deacons, good Lord, deliver us.” The Scots are not 

f a e ^ ,r tK h r and cal,s blsho P s “ beastlie bellie-gods ” regardless of the 

fact that some bishops, at all events, lived ascetic lives and were decidedlv ,pare 
of frame; and another characterizes them as “ bunchy knobs of papist flesh ”? 
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James vi a ^ ter Charles believed in the Divine Right of Kings, 

while the people of Scotland believed no less ardently in the 
Divine Right of the General Assembly, and denied the 
right of the civil authority to interfere in any way in the 
affairs of the Church. The General Assembly had influence 
that extended beyond ecclesiastical affairs, and was, in fact, 
Church a representative body which was the centre of opposition to 
state royal despotism. On the other hand the Scottish Parliament, 
or Council of Estates, was a feudal assembly whose business 
was controlled by the “ Lords of the Articles ”, in the nomi¬ 
nation of whom the king had a large say. Therefore conflict 
between Crown and Church was almost inevitable. King 
James showed much tenacity of purpose, and by 1612 he had 
fully established Episcopacy in Scotland, without, however, 
abolishing the Presbyterian Courts. He then sought to 
modify the forms of worship, and by diplomacy and inti¬ 
midation the General Assembly was induced to pass, in 
1618, what were called, from the place of meeting, the 
Five Five Articles of Perth . Of these Articles, perhaps the most 
of Perth unpopular was the enforcement of kneeling at Communion, 
<l618) which savoured to the Scottish mind of idolatry. 

Charles came to the throne in 1625, and in twelve years 
had united the whole Scottish nation against him. To begin 
with, his marriage with a Roman Catholic met with much un¬ 
favourable comment. Then he frightened the nobles by an 
attempt to recover some of the lands which they had obtained 
from the Church at the Reformation. Finally he aroused 
the anger of the whole people by his determination to 
establish complete uniformity with the Church of England 
by doing away with the Presbyterian Courts and by imposing 
Charles i a new Prayer Book similar to the English Prayer Book. The 
and new particulars in which it differed from the English Prayer 
Book Book were universally held to be due to the influence^ o 
(1637) Archbishop Laud, and to be in a Popish direction. It 
was,” said a contemporary, “ a Popish-English-Scottis 

Mass-Service-Book.” 
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Laud’s Liturgy was used for the first time in St. Giles’ 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, on Sunday, 23rd July, 1637, and Riot h> 
provoked a riot — traditionally stated to have been started ?U 37 )“‘ 
by a woman called Jenny Geddes — which was really the 
beginning of a revolution. Charles might have retrieved 
the situation by withdrawing the Service Book, but this he 
refused to do. Then opposition to the Prayer Book grew 
into a demand for the abolition of Episcopacy, and a zealous 
Presbyterian organization known as “ The Tables ” was 
practically ruling Scotland in defiance of King and Council. 

Still Charles persisted, and in 1638 opposition to him 
culminated in the National Covenant. The National Covenant The 
was first signed in Greyfriars Churchyard, Edinburgh, on co«,Si 
1st March, 1638, and copies were sent all over Scotland. (1638) 
Everywhere it was signed with the utmost enthusiasm, the 
signatories pledging themselves “ to adhere to and defend 
the true religion ”, by which they meant Protestantism in 
general, and the Presbyterian Church in particular. 

This at last awakened Charles to the seriousness of the 
situation. He offered to withdraw the Service Book and to 
permit a free General Assembly and a free Parliament to 
meet But it was too late. When the General Assembly met 
in Glasgow in November, only Covenanters were admitted The 
to membership, and Hamilton, the Royal Commissioner, 
seeing that the Assembly would demand his assent to Acts <1638) 
abolishing Episcopacy, dissolved it in the name of the King. 

But the Assembly continued to sit, though an unconstitu- 
tional body, and with great gusto annulled the Five Articles 

°[ C * nCelled the Service Book . deposed the bishops, 

abolished Episcopacy, and reintroduced strict Presbvter- 


\ i i « * to sanction the Acts of this 

Assembly and it was clear that war was inevitable. It broke First 

out in 1639 and was known as the First Bishops’ War. The w ar hop *‘ 
Covenanters under Alexander Leslie, “that old, little, crooked (,63,) 
soldier , a veteran of many Continental campaigns, took 
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up position on Duns Law, near Berwick. The King came 
north with a force, miserable in numbers and equipment, and 
could do nothing but agree, by the Pacification of Berwick , 
to the Scottish demands, the chief of which was that another 
General Assembly should meet. This did meet in August, 
and all the measures of the Glasgow Assembly were again 
passed. In addition, the Assembly passed a new Act making 
the signing of the Covenant compulsory on the whole nation. 
All these Acts of Assembly received the royal assent, but 
Charles, who was as determined as ever to have his own way, 
refused to sanction the parliamentary measures necessary 
to make them legally enforceable. The situation was, there- 
B Second fore, unchanged, and in 1640 the Second Bishops' War broke 

( 1640 ) ° Ut ' r ^^ ie meet * n & t ^ ie Short Parliament in England showed 
the Scots that they had no reason to fear that the English 
nation would support Charles, and they accordingly invaded 
England and marched to Newcastle-on-Tyne. Charles met 
Scottish representatives at Ripon, and had no alternative 
but to agree to the continued occupation of Newcastle till 
a settlement could be reached. In August, 1641, he granted 
all the Scottish demands, and paid the expenses of the army 
at Newcastle, which amounted to £850 a day, and the Scots 
went home. In September, Charles visited Edinburgh in 
Charles in the hope of obtaining Scottish help against the rapidly 

(i64 n i> growing opposition of the English Parliament. He was 
most gracious, yielding to all Scottish demands, and lavish¬ 
ing honours and other signs of favour on the leading Coven¬ 
anters, but he failed in his main purpose. His actions at this 
time, however, nad this effect, that, when the Civil War 
did break out, Scotland had no quarrel with him, and had 
no call to support either side. Nevertheless, by this nme the 
Covenanters were dreaming a new dream. They dreamed 
of uniformity of Church government in England and Scot¬ 
land, not on the Episcopal model as Charles had hoped, but 
on the Presbyterian model; and they now worked to make 
the dream a reality. 
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4. THE SHORT AND THE LONG PARLIAMENTS 

(1640-1642) 


We must now trace the influence of Scottish affairs upon 
English politics. The Scottish rebellion, it has been said, 
gave back to England her Parliamentary system. For eleven 
years Charles had done without Parliament. But the money 
he had was only just enough for current expenses; any 
extra strain would break down Charles’s system and make a 
Parliament inevitable. After the First Bishops’ War was over, 
Strafford arrived in England, and, by his advice, in order 
to obtain funds to renew the war with Scotland, a Parlia¬ 
ment was summoned. That Parliament — called the Short 
Parliament — met in April , 1640 , and it lasted but three 
weeks. The King tried to bargain for subsidies in return for 
giving up ship-money, but he failed; and Parliament, when 
it proceeded to petition for a peaceful settlement with Scot¬ 
land, was dissolved. This Parliament brought to the front 
a Somersetshire squire named Pym , who was to show 
himself a great Parliamentarian. He was a clear and cogent 
speaker, a clever tactician, and the possessor of unbounded 
energy. In a speech of two hours — an exceptionally long 
speech for that period — he attacked the misgovernment of 
the King, and summed up his political creed by declaring 
that “ the powers of Parliament are to the body politic as 
the rational faculties of the soul to a man And he quickly 
achieved for himself a position which led his enemies to 
call him, in the next Parliament. “ King Pym ”. 

The Second Bishops’ War followed the dissolution of the 
Short Parliament. In the peace which ended it Charles, as 
we have seen, promised to pay ,£850 a day to the Scottish 
Army. But with this large sum of money required, he was 
compelled to summon another Parliament and, what is 
more, to listen to its demands. J The Plouse of Commons 


1 As it was, Charles had to seize £130,000 of bullion from the Mint, and me 
chants could not meet the Bills of Exchange. This caused immense disiocatioi 
anu was one of the things which turned the merchant class against Charles. 
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was, at that time, an aristocratic and not what we should 
now consider a democratic assembly; and the Parliament 
which met in November , 1640 — to be known in history as 
the Long Parliament — was composed, it has been said, of 
the very flower of the English gentry and educated laity. 

The work of this Parliament for the first nine months of 
its existence was the abolition of the arbitrary power of the 
Crown (Note 67). Now at last, after nearly forty years, some 
of the questions at issue between King and Parliament were 
to be definitely settled. The House of Commons during 
these nine months worked with practical unanimity — a fact 
■rwhich shows how universal the dissatisfaction with the 
King’s government had been. Under Pym’s leadership laws 
were passed declaring that this particular Parliament was 
not to be adjourned or dissolved without its own consent, 
and that, in future, Parliaments must be summoned every 
three years (the Triennial Act). Arbitrary courts — such as 
the Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission — 
were abolished; and taxes, such as ship-money, were 
declared illegal, and tunnage and poundage also without 
consent of Parliament. Only on a Bill for the abolition of 
Episcopacy — the Root and Branch Bill — was there great 
divergence of opinion. 

Along with these laws came the punishment of the King’s 
former advisers. Some, however, had fled overseas, but 
others were imprisoned and impeached, 1 and amongst these 
were the two greatest, Laud and Strafford. Laud was not 
beheaded till 1645, but to the popular imagination “ Black 
Tom Tyrant ”, as Strafford was called, was the embodiment 
of the arbitrary power of the King. In the words of a con¬ 
temporary, " the whole kingdom was his accuser ”, and when 
he was impeached for treason it was felt that his trial would 
decide the question whether government was to be in 
future by the King’s prerogative alone or by King and 

1 In the whole course of English history there have been only seventy impeach¬ 
ments, and of this number a quarter took place between 1 **40 and lo4^. 
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Parliament combined. But it was impossible to prove that 
Strafford had been guilty of treason: he might have been 
guilty of acts against the nation, but not of acts against the 
King. Of his government in Ireland, which was one point 
of attack, he made a very able defence. It was universally 
believed — possibly rightly — that Strafford had advised 
the King to utilize the Irish army to overawe English resis¬ 
tance. But the only evidence of this was found in a copy 
of the notes taken at a Privy Council meeting by one of its 
members, in which Strafford was reported to have said: 

“ You have an army here you may employ to reduce this 
kingdom ”, and from the context it was impossible to judge 
whether “ this kingdom ” referred to England or Scotland. 

Eventually the House of Commons gave up the impeach¬ 
ment and passed instead a Bill of Attainder, condemning ExecuUo® 
him as guilty of treason. 1 The bill was sent up to the House Strafford 
of Lords, which, after some hesitation, passed it. The lbVn' 
only hope of life left to Strafford lay in the King. After two 
days of agonizing doubt Charles, with his palace surrounded 
by an angry crowd, afraid that if he held out his beloved 
Queen herself would be impeached, 2 and advised to sur¬ 
render by his Council, by the judges, and by some of the 
bishops, and even by Strafford himself, eventually gave 
his consent to the bill. Strafford, brave and noble to the 
end, was executed on Tower Hill (May, 1641). 8 To the 
200,000 who were present, as well as to the great majority of 

Englishmen, his execution was necessary for the safety of 
the nation. 

At the end of the summer of 1641 Englishmen had come 
to the parting of the ways, and the work of the Long Parlia- 


1 Consequently they had not got to prove his guilt; they merely asserted tW 
he was guilty and ought to be executed, and voted upon the measure. 

* The House of Commons intended to impeach the Queen for her intrigues with 
foreign powers if the King had refused to pass the bill. 

* 7 tl l an r 9° d y’ he s * id > when . he took off his doublet at the scaffold, “ I am 
not afraid of death, nor daunted with any discouragement rising from my feara 

but do as cheerfully put off my doublet at this time as ever I did when I went to 
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Parlia- ment Was to be no longer unanimous. The final split be- 
ment tween the two parties came in the debates on the Grand 

Remonstrance (November). Previously to this Charles had 
made a journey to Scotland (September) with the hope, no 
doubt, of organizing a party favourable to his cause — a 
hope in which he was disappointed. It was whilst he was 
playing a game of golf in that country in October that he 
heard news of the Irish Catholic rebellion J (p. 508). That 
rebellion had important results in England. Even its horrors 
were exaggerated in the accounts received in England. 
Consequently Protestant feeling was inflamed and affected 
the King, because he was suspected of some complicity with 
the rebels. Moreover, to suppress the rebellion an army 
would be necessary. This aroused a fresh question of the 
very greatest consequence — Who was to control the army, 
the King or the Parliament? Upon the answer hung the 
liberties of England. 

It was now that Pym brought forward the document 

Gr Jhe known as the Grand Remonstrance. This was, partly, a re- 
Remons- capitulation of all the evil deeds of which Pym and the 

trance A * 

Puritan party held Charles to be guilty. But it also con¬ 
tained a scheme of reform for the future which was much too 
advanced for many at that period, it proposed, for instance, 
that only ministers should be appointed of whom the House 
of Commons should approve, and that a Synod of Divines 
should be summoned to make religious changes. Such 
proposals would, in the opinion of many, have shattered the 
power of king and bishop alike. The debates upon them 
were keen and protracted. Churchman was ranged against 
Puritan, and constitutional Royalists like Falkland and 
Hyde, who still wished the King to direct the Government, 
against those like Pym, who were grasping at sovereignty, 
and wished Parliament to exercise direct control over the 
ministers. The Remonstrance was finally carried, long 
after midnight, in the early morning of 23rd November , but 

1 According to tradition, Charles finished his game- 
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only by eleven votes. In the excitement members clutched 
their swords. “ I thought,” said one, “ we had all sat in 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death.” The Civil War was 
not far off. 

To attempt a coup d'etat and to fail is fatal. Yet this was 
the fortune of Charles. On 4th January , 1642 , hearing that The 
the House of Commons intended to impeach the Queen, S£tE?* 
he decided to forestall such an action by accusing the five members 
leading members of the House of high treason for intrigues ffiSi’ 
with the Scots. Included in this number were Pym and 
Hampden. Charles determined to arrest the five members 
himself, and went down to the House of Commons accom¬ 
panied by a guard of some 400 men. 1 But, through an in¬ 
discreet friend of the Queen’s, the five members had learnt 
the King’s intention, and when Charles entered the House 
he found, to use his own words, that “ the birds had 
flown . For the King to enter the House of Commons in 
this fashion was, of course, a scandalous breach of its privi- 
leges, and when he left it there were loud and angry cries 
of “ Privilege! Privilege!” There is no need to detail the 
history of the next seven months. Both sides tried to obtain 
control of the militia, and Parliament passed a bill with 
this object, which Charles vetoed. Both sides made pre¬ 
parations for war. In April Hotham, the Governor of Hull, 
went so far as to refuse the King admittance to that town, civil war 
And on 22nd August , at Nottingham, the King’s standard 1642 )’ 
was set up. 2 The great Civil War had begun. 


It is said that Charles hesitated on the morning of the 4th to carry out hi# 
aesign, but the Queen urged him on. “Go, you coward,” she cried, “and pull 
out these rogues by the ears, or never see my face more!” 

_ i • ^ ^ it was blown down the same night by a very strong 

and unruly wind — an inauspicious beginning. * 
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CHAPTER 37 

THE CIVIL WAR (1642-1645) 

In the great Civil War the bulk of the nobility and the 
sup- gentry and their tenants were on the side of the King, whilst 
"of two the majority of the townsmen and yeomen fought for Par- 
parties jj ament (N ote Yet it would be a mistake to regard the 

war as one of class against class. Eighty peers fought for the 
King, thirty fought against him, and 175 members of the 
House of Commons belonged to the Royalist party. Geo¬ 
graphically, a line drawn from the Humber to Southampton 
roughly divides the two parties: east of that line is, on the 
whole, Parliamentary; west of that line, with the important 
exceptions of Bristol, Gloucester, and Plymouth, is on the 
whole, Royalist. The real line of division is, however, 
political — as to whether King or Parliament shall be sup¬ 
reme — and perhaps, above all, religious, the Anglican 
against the Puritan. 

Summing up the advantages possessed by either side, it 
r• sources should be noted that the Parliamentary party had possession 
paries of the city of London, and that its cause was probably 
supported by two-thirds of the population and three- 
quarters of the wealth of the country. Fewer troops also 
were employed by Parliament in the garrisoning of small 
detached forts and fortified country houses. Moreover, the 
navy was on the side of Parliament, and could be employed 
not only to ward off foreign aid, but also to carry troops 
and protect the coast towns. The Parliamentary forces 
undoubtedly contained the better infantry, but at t at 
time the bayonet had not been invented. Consequently 
half the infantry were pikemen, and useless beyond the 
reach of their fifteen-feet pike, and half were musketeers, 
and therefore useless for hand-to-hand fighting. oreover, 
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the musketeer’s task in those days was a harassing and 
laborious one, and he took a long time to fire his musket. 1 
Therefore the infantry were greatly handicapped, and we 
find in the Civil War that the battles were w r on by the 
cavalry. 

But it was in the cavalry in the opening stages of the war 
that the Royalists had such a great advantage, for they 
possessed better riders and better horses (Note 69). More¬ 
over, the Royalists had the King and the unity of aim and 
command which his presence should have given; they had 
at first more experienced and better leaders; and during the 
first two years of the war strategical ability was confined to 
the King’s party. Above all, in Prince Rupert, 2 not yet 
twenty-three, the nephew of Charles, the Royalists had not 
only a born cavalry leader — brave, inspiring, energetic — 
but a general capable of planning a decisive campaign. 
Prince Rupert also was a leader who had profited by die new 
Swedish tactics to make his men charge hard and reserve 
their pistol fire till the charge had gone home. 3 Rupert and 
the other Royalist leaders should have proved more than a 
match for a general with so little initiative as the Parliament’s 
first commander, Lord Essex, possessed, or for “ sweet 
meeke ” Lord Manchester, as he was called, both of whom, 
moreover, were “ half-measures ” men, “ not wanting to 
beat the King too much Rupert, however, was to exhibit 
a certain sharpness of temper in counsel which made him a 
difficult man to work with, and, above all, an impetuousness 
in battle which was to ruin the King’s cause. 


1 A musketeer had to extract powder from a flask and ~ i 

*am aw tttsarssarS 

8 The old tactics for cavalry were to advance slowly to “ caracole ” «. ^ 
expression went, up to the infantry, ,o discharge pistols.andthe^rcure'. 
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The aim of the King in the first year of the war (1642) 

campaTdin vvas marc ^ 1 ll P on London with one army . Starting from 
of 1642 Shrewsbury, he outmarched Essex, who was also coming 

from the Midlands, but then turned to meet him at Edgehill 
E< U 642 ) (October). 1 Both wings of the Royalist cavalry were success¬ 
ful, but Rupert pursued too far, and in the excitement the 
reserve cavalry of Charles — called the “ show-troop ”, for 
it consisted largely of well-dressed landed proprietors — 
joined the pursuit. Consequently the Royalist infantry was 
hard pressed, and Rupert after a lengthy absence only 
returned in time to make the battle a drawn one. The 
King was, however, able to continue his march, but when 
he got as close to London as Tumham Green he found 
his progress barred by 24,000 Londoners, and accord¬ 
ingly retired to Oxford. Military critics disagree as to 
whether Charles should have tried to force his way to 
London; but his army was never to get so near the capital 
again. 

In the second year of the war (1643) the King designed a 
triple advance upon London. Lord Newcastle, 2 after subduing 
the north, was to march south; Hopton, after subduing the 
The cam- south-west, was to advance east; Charles was to keep Essex 
1643; the employed, and advance upon London when the others were 
advance ready. In the spring and summer the outlook was black for 
London Parliament. Newcastle won Adwalton Moor (1st June), and 
in consequence secured a large part of Yorkshire. In the 
west Bristol was taken by Rupert, and Hopton utterly 
defeated Waller, the rising general on the side of Parliament, 
at Roundaway Down in July. It was this battle which led 
Pym to begin serious negotiations with the Scots for the 

1 It was usual, in the Civil War, for the armies to wear “ field signs ” to distin¬ 
guish them. Thus, at Edgehill, the Parliamentarians had orange scarves; at Aew- 
burv they wore green boughs; and at Marston Moor, white handkerc n 
white pieces of paper in their hats. Later, in the New Model Army, the 
was red — hence red became the colour of the British army. 

* Newcastle once spent £20,000 in entertaining James I at Welbeck, Ben 
writing the masques on that occasion. Subsequently he became tutor 
of Wales (afterwards Charles II). 
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loan of an army, and which caused the few members of the 
House of Lords left in London to propose to the House of 
Commons that most abject terms of peace should be made 
with the King — terms only rejected in the House of Com¬ 
mons by seven votes. In the centre, meanwhile, the King 
had lost Reading, but the Parliamentarians had been beaten 
in a skirmish at Chalgrove , near Oxford, a skirmish in which 
Hampden was killed. 

In September , 1643 , however, the tide turned. “ Hull 
and Plymouth ”, it has been said, “ saved the Parliamentary impor- 
cause.” Newcastle’s Northerners with Hull untaken refused Londo? 
to advance south, as they feared to leave their homes and 
property at the mercy of their foes in that town. Hopton, 
though he continued to advance east, found his army dwind¬ 
ling away because his Westerners had similar fears with 
regard to Plymouth. Meanwhile Charles, unable to advance 
on London unsupported, had advanced to besiege Glou¬ 
cester early in August, and in September Essex successfully 
relieved it. Charles, however, intercepted the army of Essex 
on its return journey at Newbury , but he failed, after an Battle of 
indecisive battle, to prevent the return of Essex to London. fi e 643)“ T 
In the battle Lord Falkland, one of the noblest figures in 
the war, was killed. In October, Hull, which Newcastle had 
besieged, was relieved as the result of a battle at Wince by, 
in which Cromwell, the future leader of the Puritans, was 
conspicuous. Only in the south did Hopton continue his 
victorious advance. 

In the last month of the year the Parliament suffered a 
great loss in the death of Pym. Before his death, however, Pa rn a - 
he had succeeded in negotiating an alliance with the Scots. fSTs 
Both sides had appealed to the Scots, but the Presbyterians, Jiff**# 
feeling that if the King triumphed over Parliament he would 
inevitably try to subdue them, determined to throw in their 
lot with Parliament. The Scottish terms were uncom¬ 
promising — Presbyterianism must be the future religion of The 
England. Parliament, in the Solemn League and Covenant, ££*? 
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Covenant acce P tec * t ^ ie condition with qualifications, 1 and in return 
(1643) obtained from Scotland an army of 20,000 men — a force 
which enabled it to win the war. 

With 1644 the war took a somewhat different shape. Each 
The side had secured an ally; the Scots had joined Parliament, 
oi 1644 and to balance them Charles brought a force over from 
Ireland. But the tide ran strongly for Parliament. The 
Scottish army was of immense assistance, whilst the Irish 
soldiers, who were worthless troops and hated as Catholics, 
merely alienated a large number of the King’s supporters. 2 
Moreover, the army of the Eastern Association — an asso¬ 
ciation of Eastern Counties formed originally for defensive 
purposes only — left its own district, and under Lord 
Manchester prepared to take an active part in the war; 
and in March the defeat of Hopton meant the loss of all 
hope of a successful invasion of Sussex and Kent by the 
Royalists. 

In July, 1644, came the great Royalist defeat at Marslon 
Marston Moor. Newcastle, who had been besieged in York by the 
(juiy^ Scots and by Fairfax and Manchester, was relieved by 
1644) £ U p ert ^ and shortly afterwards a great battle was fought 
between the combined Royalists and the Parliamentary forces. 
The battle of Marston Moor was notable because of the 
large number of the men employed: the Royalists were 
seventeen thousand, and the supporters of Parliament were 
twenty-six thousand in number. But, above all, the battle 
was important in that Prince Rupert w r as to find his match. 
Oliver Cromwell, a Huntingdonshire squire, had trained 
for the Eastern Association a body of cavalry composed, as 
he said, of “ men of religion ”, who could stand up to the 
“ men of honour ” serving in the Royalist cavalry. More- 

1 The Church of England was to be reformed “according to the Word of God 
and the example of the best reformed Churches . The second half o was 

refers to the Scottish Church in particular, but the first half might b 
variously interpreted by Scots and English. * 

* The Irish rebels were regarded with horror by the English, an 6 • ^ 

them by Charles had the same effect in England then, it has been, , „£sen in 

out, as the employment of Sepoys would have had i» a similar crisis 
England just after the Indian Mutiny of 1867. 
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over, Cromweil was a leader who could make his cavalry 
charge as hard as Prince Rupert, but who, unlike Rupert, could 
keep his men in hand for a further movement. At seven 
o’clock in the evening Cromwell charged. 1 He defeated, 
with the aid of the Scottish horse, Rupert’s cavalry, then 
wheeled round and dispersed the Royalist cavalry who had 
been successful on the other wing. Meantime, the Scottish 
infantry in the centre were hard pressed. Cromwell, however, 
quite untiring, came to their assistance and then helped to 
annihilate the “ Whitecoats ”, as Newcastle’s own infantry 
regiments were called. It was Cromwell who won the 
battle — indeed, the three chief generals on his side were 
at one period fugitives from the field — and the result of 
the battle was not only that Newcastle retired abroad, but 
that the six northern counties were lost to the King. 2 

Yet, in spite of this victory, Parliament did not make 
progress. At the end of August Charles managed to surround Failures o* 
Essex's army at Lostwithiel , in Cornwall, and though Essex men 1 ?" 
himself escaped by sea, and his horse broke through the tarlan * 
Royalist lines, his infantry had to capitulate. Charles, how¬ 
ever, on his return in October, found his way barred at 
Newbury by another army under Manchester and Essex, second 
I he battle which followed, like the first battle fought there, 
was indecisive, though, but for Manchester’s want of enter- (l644) 

prise, Charles would not have got through, as he succeeded 
in doing, to Oxford. 

The second battle of Newbury brought to a head the 
dissatisfaction which Cromwell and others felt with the 
“ half-measures ” men and their lack of energy. This dis¬ 
satisfaction led to the Self-denying Ordinance being carried 
in Parliament, under which members of Parliament resigned 


‘The 

gone to 
evening. 


Royalist leaders thought there 
his great coach, called for a 


would be no fight that day. Newcastle had 
pipe of tobacco, and settled down for the 


m, ^ n romwel !_Vdescription of the battle: “ We never charged but we 

♦' * 1 he eft W1 , ng ’ whlch 1 commanded, being our own force 

8tXbktoo^ B S wordrw Ur K ear ’ hf.a 11 the prince’s horse, and God made theni 
8 ubble to ourewords. VY e charged their regiments of foot and routed all we charged." 
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Seif-den?- ^ ie * r comm i ssl ons in the army. Accordingly Manchester 
ing ordi- and Essex retired, though Cromwell, who resigned because 

nance and , i r i t ° 

the New he was a member of the House of Commons, was reappointed 

Model 1 

Army to a command, Parliament also resolved to reorganize the 
army. As a consequence, the Parliament obtained just 
what it wanted. The New Model army, as it was called, was 
a force well-officered, 1 with regular pay, and especially strong 
in its cavalry and artillery. It was not bound by local ties, 
and it could “ go anywhere and do anything ”. Above all, 
Fairfax 2 was made the commander and was given absolute 


control, without interference by Parliamentary commissions, 
whilst Cromwell was put in charge of the cavalry. 

The result of the New Model was seen in 1645 at the 

Batti Th f °f Naseby (June). Rupert beat the wing opposed to 

Naseby him, it is true, but pursued too far. Cromwell was successful 
1645) on the other flank, then re-formed his cavalry, and, as at 
Marston Moor, charged the Royalist infantry who were 
pressing the Parliamentarians. Cromwell made one more 
charge at Rupert’s returning cavalry, and the day was won. 

' The battle was decisive. It cost Charles half his cavalry, all 
his infantry and artillery, and most of his best officers. 
Moreover, it revealed to the nation his intrigues with foreign 
powers, for the cabinet containing much of his correspon¬ 
dence was captured. “ The King and the kingdom ”, says 
Clarendon, the Royalist historian, “ were lost at Naseby”; 
and after Naseby the war soon ended. To the south-west 
Fairfax was successful at Langport y and in September 
Bristol was retaken by Fairfax. 

But, meantime, in Scotland a brilliant attempt had been 
made to retrieve the King’s fortunes. Some two months 
after the battle of Marston Moor in 1644, a Scottish noble¬ 
man, the Marquis of Montrose , the “ Great Marquis . 


1 It is a mistake to suppose that the officers were not gentlemen thirty out of 
thirty-seven colonels were of gentle birth. 

2 Fairfax was a very brave man, a vigorous commander, and an excellent s 
ciplinarian, besides being conspicuous for generosity to his opponents. 

also a lover of learning, and when he captured Oxford in 1^46 his first car 
send a strong guard to preserve the famous Bodleian Library. 
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opened a campaign on behalf of Charles. He had signed 
the National Covenant in 1638, and had fought for the 
Covenanters, but he had always affirmed his devoted loyalty 
to the Crown. The alliance of the Covenanters with the 
English Parliament was to his mind an act of disloyalty to 
the Sovereign, and he took the only course open to him as a 
royalist and a man of honour — he offered his sword to the 
King. With forces which never exceeded four thousand 
foot and two hundred horse he won, within the space of 
twelve months, no less than six battles. His only permanent 
force was a contingent from Ireland of some sixteen hundred, 
consisting mainly of Scotsmen who had served in the Irish 
war; but he also got various clans to assist him. 

The first victory was won on 1st September, 1644, at 
Tippermuir , near Perth — won by a rush upon a newly 
levied army. 1 Then after a victory at Aberdeen — marred 
by the excesses of his troops in the town after the battle — 
Montrose turned upon Argyll. Joined by the Macdonalds, 
the mortal foes of the Campbells, he penetrated into the 
Campbell country and won a decisive battle at Inverlochy * 
over double his numbers. Finally, after two other successes, 
he won the battle of Kilsyth , near Glasgow (15th August, 
1645), though here, it has been said, the mistakes of his 
enemy were so enormous that it would have been difficult 
not to beat him. 

After the battle of Kilsyth, Glasgow submitted, and it 
seemed as if all Scotland might be recovered for the King; 
Montrose even hoped to cross the border with twenty 
thousand men. But his victories were at an end. The Mac¬ 
donalds deserted him to go and renew their fighting with 
the Campbells. The Gordons went away for some reasons 
of personal pique. In the Lowlands, where Montrose now 

1 In their flight after the battle ten of the good citizens of Perth, it is said, “ bursted 
with running 

* Argyll himself was on a barge in the loch during the fight, perhaps because he 
had dislocated his shoulder three weeks previously; but his enemies had another 
explanation of his conduct. 


Mon¬ 
trose’s 
successes 
In Scot¬ 
land 
(Sept. 
1644- 
Aug., 
1645) 


Failure of 
Mo (it rose 
(Sept.. 
1645) 
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was, he obtained no support; the General Assembly had 
excommunicated him, and his Irish soldiers were regarded 
as instruments of Satan Moreover, two months before 
the last victory at Kilsyth, had come the fatal day at Naseby. 
Part of the Scottish forces in England were, therefore, free 
to operate against Montrose, and marched north. Conse¬ 
quently Montrose’s forces were overwhelmed at Philiphaugh 
(near Selkirk, September, 1645), and, after the battle, he 
himself, at the King’s command, went to the Continent. 
The Civil War both in England and Scotland was now 
practically over, and was finally completed when Charles 
in May, 1646, 1 surrendered himself to the Scottish army, 
and when the city of Oxford capitulated in the following 
June. 


CHAPTER 38 

THE COMMONWEALTH (1649-1653) AND THE 

PROTECTORATE (1653-1659) 

1. DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

The great Civil War was over, but the termination of the 
Parties war still left great questions undecided. How was England 
••r: the in future to be governed ? What form of Christian religion 
was to be the State religion, and how far was toleration to 
be extended to those who could not agree with it? These 
questions, difficult enough in themselves, were complicated 
by the number of parties who wished to share in their 
settlement. There was, first of all, Charles /; the King had 
been vanquished, but no one at first wished to abolish the 
monarchy. He played the part that might have been ex¬ 
pected of him. Too high-minded and too high-spirited to 
give up either the Church of England and her bishops, or 

1 He left Oxford with his long locks cut and his beard altered; he journeyed to 
Harrow, surveyed London from that spot, and then by a circuitous route reacn 
the Scottish army in Nottinghamshire. 
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the control of the ministers and the army, he was not high- 
minded enough to avoid pretending that he would do so. 
Designing, as he said himself, to “ set his opponents by the 
ears ”, he intrigued not only with each party in turn or 
even simultaneously, but also with the Catholics in Ireland 
and the great minister, Mazarin, in France. 

There was, secondly , the Scottish army , determined, as a 
matter of conscience, to see that Presbyterianism was per¬ 
manently established in England as the Parliament had 
promised in the “ Solemn League and Covenant Then 
there was, thirdly , the Long Parliament — shorn, of course, 
of the hundred and seventy-five Royalists who had joined 
the King in the Civil War. The majority in this Parliament 
wished Charles to reign indeed, but not in any real sense to 
govern; on the other hand, it was afraid of the New Model 
Army. In matters of religion it was anxious to impose 
Presbyterianism upon the whole people of England, and 
had already — with the aid of Scottish Commissioners and 
a body of people called the Westminster Assembly of Divines 
— taken steps to make it the established religion in Eng¬ 
land. 

Fourthly , there gradually emerge — as in all big move¬ 
ments— various groups of Extremists : Democrats, who 
wanted annual parliaments and universal suffrage; Levellers, 
who wanted all men to be equal; and idealists, who thought 
the Fifth Monarchy 1 was about to be achieved under their 
own beneficent rule. Lastly , and above all, there was the 
New Model Army. In this army the Independents pre¬ 
dominated; they were indifferent as to what form of estab¬ 
lished religion was set up, but were determined to secure 
toleration for “ tender consciences ”, and to be free from the 
absolute control either of Anglican bishops or of Presby¬ 
terians. An army of forty to fifty thousand men, well trained, 
well officered, and well disciplined, was bound to be irre- 


• last ot *** ^ rcat monarchic* referred to in the prophecy of Daniel (DattUi 
u. ■»). 
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sistible in politics if it chose to interfere. 1 Moreover, in 

Oliver Cromwell it possessed unquestionably the greatest 
man of this epoch. 

Born at Huntingdon in 1599, of a good family, Cromwell 

mwen became a member of Parliament at the age of twenty-nine. 
In 1642, at the age of forty-three, his military career began, 
and it was not to close till he was fifty-two. He had made 
his reputation in the cavalry during the Civil War, and to 
him was due the chief credit for organizing and training 
horsemen that could rival Prince Rupert’s. In his cavalry 
tactics he, like Rupert, did not make the mistake of firing 
before charging, but, unlike Rupert, he did not rely, it 
has been said, so much upon the pace as upon the weight 
and solidarity of his charge. 2 In his campaigns, both during 
the Civil War and later, he showed that, though not perhaps 
a great strategist, he possessed real genius in seeing the 
critical points of a battle, and untiring energy in following 
up a victory. 

In politics, so far, he had not made much mark. As a 
member of the Long Parliament, however, he had shown 
himself greatly interested in religious questions, and a keen 
partisan; “ if the Grand Remonstrance had not passed,” 
he said, “ I would have sold all I had the next morning, and 
never seen England more.” In the years after the Civil War 
was over, his most striking characteristic, especially in his 
negotiations with King or Parliament, is the long hesitation 
and indecision he shows in making up his mind; and then, 
when a decision has at last been arrived at, the 44 swift, 
daring hammer-stroke ”, as it has been called, that follows. 

The time has long gone by when Cromwell was regarded 
as a hypocrite, half knave, half fanatic. A man of intense 
religious feeling, who looked upon all he did as due to 


1 Enemies as well as friends bear witness to its discipline. Punishments, when 
inflicted, were apt to be severe; for blasphemy or cursing, soldiers were sometimes 
bored through the tongue with a red-hot iron. 

* His cavalry did not gallop, but charged in dose order, to use Cromwell s own 
words, at “ a pretty round trot 
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God’s providence, he possessed at the same time strong 
practical common sense. “ Trust in God and keep your 
powder dry ” is said to have been the advice he gave to his 
soldiers — and the saying illustrates this double aspect of 
his character. His speeches are somewhat intricate and 
sometimes unintelligible, but they reveal a man of masterful 
energy who never lost sight of his ideals. Though a hater 
of the Roman Catholic religion and not very lenient to 
supporters of the Anglican bishops, he was large-hearted; 
and his ideas of toleration, inadequate as they seem to us 
to-day, were far more liberal than those generally prevalent 
during his own lifetime. If, when he came to supreme 
power, he showed himself anxious to put down undesirable 
amusements and to make life in England more serious, it 
must not be supposed that he was averse to all pleasure. 

On the contrary, he was fond of music and of writing verses; 
he loved good horses, and was a bold jumper and a skilful 
driver. 1 

Though Parliament ordered the sale of the King’s col¬ 
lection of pictures, in order to fill up some of the deficit left 
by war, Cromwell intervened to save what he could. It is 
owing to his personal action that the famous Mantegnas at 
Hampton Court were kept for the nation. 

The history of the fourteen years that follow the Civil 
War can be briefly put. The New Model Army began The 
to interfere in politics, and finally became supreme, with 1646 %$ 
Cromwell as its leader. It then tried to base its authority 
upon the consent of the English people as expressed in 
Parliament and in this it failed, and England was in 
reality governed by a military dictator. But we must follow 
the stages in a little more detail. 


1 A team of six horses did run away with him, however, in Hyde Park while he 
Uie^ubj^t. ’ thC 8ICat J ° y ° f enemies » who wrote numberless lampoons an 
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2. THE EXECUTION OF THE KING (1646-1649) 

In these fourteen years we may take, as a First Period , 
Period i: the two and a half years that elapse from the fall of the city 
1646 - of Oxford until the execution of the King (June, 1646- 
1649 . a <a) January, 1649). They are years of negotiations and intrigue, 
and the of which the merest outline must suffice. First of all, the 
co s King was with the Scottish army, which retired to Newcastle. 
He refused to accept the Solemn League and Covenant, 
as the Scots pressed him to do, and he refused to accept 
the terms which Parliament proposed — terms, indeed, 
that would have taken all power away from him. As he 
refused their terms, the Scottish army could not take him 
back to their own country; and they finally — having been 
promised by Parliament ^400,000 for their expenses — 
handed the King over to Parliament, and then recrossed the 
Tweed 1 (February, 1647). 

The next step was that Parliament proceeded to quarrel 
lament with the army. The differences were partly religious. 
an army Parliament was a supporter of Presbyterianism. The army 
consisted largely of Independents, who objected just as 
much to the rule of the presbyter as to the rule of the priest, 
and who wanted liberty for “ tender consciences ”. The 
Parliament — reasonably enough, now that the war was 
over — wished to reduce the army by one-third, and pro¬ 
posed to transfer the bulk of what was left to Ireland, to 
finish the war in that country. But it revealed its jealousy 
of the army by proposing to break up its old organization. 
Moreover, it was foolish enough to think that the army 
would be satisfied with six weeks’ pay, when in the case of 
the infantry eighteen weeks’ and in the case of the cavalry 
forty-three weeks’ pay was owing. The army naturally 
objected, and elected men called “ agitators ” (i.e. agents) 

1 “ The Scotch army ”, it was said, “ sold their king as Judas sold his M*** cr »' 
and accepted the money as " blood money ”, to their own eternal 
but it is difficult to see what other policy they could have pursued. 
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to make known their grievances. Finally Cornet Joyce and 
a body of soldiers seized the King at Holmby House, 1 in King 
Northamptonshire, where he was residing, and carried 
him off to the army headquarters at Newmarket (June, 

1647); 2 whilst the army itself approached London, and 
insisted upon the retirement from the House of Commons 
of the eleven members most hostile to it. This was the 
ft rst — but by no means the last — direct interference of 
the army with the Parliament. Cromwell had tried to mediate 
between them, but finally joined the army. 

Like a later monarch, Louis XVI of France, Charles now 
had the chance offered him of keeping his throne by accept- Charles 
ing a settlement. He first was approached by the army, nations* 0 
which asked him to negotiate with them. Drawn up by settlement 
Ireton, Cromwell’s son-in-law, the Heads of the Proposals , 
as the army terms were called, recognized Episcopacy as < C ) The 
the State religion, but allowed toleration for others. They fheKing 
set up a Council of State to manage foreign affairs and the 
army, and left for ten years the appointment of ministers 
with Parliament. 3 The King was perhaps unwise to refuse 
these terms. 

But Charles preferred to turn to the Scots, and this 
opens another stage in the tangled history of these negotia- (d) The 
tions. There had been in Scotland, especially amongst the the ficots 
nobles, a reaction in favour of the King, and the Scots were again 
angry at the success of the Independents, and still hoped 
that Presbyterianism might be enforced upon England. 

At the suggestion of the Scottish Commissioners, the King, 
in November , 1647 , effected his escape, and fled to Caris - 
brooke Castle , in the Isle of Wight, the governor of which 


1 At Holmby Charles was allowed to ride about the country with an escort, and 
to play bowls in the gardens of the neighbouring country houses. 

2 " Where is your commission?” said Charles to Joyce on his arrival. “ Here,** 
answered Joyce, pointing to his soldiers. “ It is as fair a commission,’* was 
Charles’s answer, “ and as well-written a commission as any I have seen written 
in my life.” 

* They also arranged for a redistribution of 6eats and a revised system of electioQ 
closely resembling that finally adopted in the Reform Bill of 1832. 

( F 938 ) 
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place however, remained, contrary to the King’s expectation, 
faithful to the army. Consequently he was kept a prisoner, 
but he managed, nevertheless, to complete his negotiations 
with the Scots. Two days after Christmas Day, 1647, Charles 
signed a treaty called The Engagement by which, in return 
for his restoration to the throne of England, Charles pro¬ 
mised to establish Presbyterianism in England for three 
years, and to suppress other sects. 

As a result of “ the Engagement ” the Duke of Hamilton 
and a Scottish army invaded England in 1648; the Royalist 
risings also took place in Wales and in the south-east of 
England. But the Second Civil War, as it is called, was a 
alf-hearted affair. Scotland was divided, the majority of 
the Presbyterian ministers, so potent in influence, being 
a g amst the expedition to England. The Scottish army 
lacked enthusiasm, and was moreover ill equipped — only 
one man in five knew how to handle musket or pike, and 
ere was not a single piece of artillery. Consequently, 
whilst Fairfax subdued the south-east and took Colchester 
Cromwell, in a campaign of great energy, interposed his 
^my between Hamilton and Scotland. He destroyed at 

army^and fn §hSh ^ 3ttached t0 the Scottish 

?hT , 3 rdentless P ursui * of thirty miles, caused 

the Scottish army to capitulate, ten thousand prisoners 

en erfd m Scotknd H 164S) ‘ Finall y> Cromwell 

ST j S f.! «’ and restored the influence of Argyll 
the head of the Presbyterian party. ’ 

Meantime, during the war, the King was again negotiating 
bringing that" “ man^f blood >’,T Ty cSfed^f^ 

Parliament carr^ 

it could be alfely UkS^ a ™ PPed lemd ’ buricd the caatle garden until 
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resorted to force. On 6th December , 1648 , Colonel Pride 
and a body of red-coated musketeers, standing at the door 
of the House of Commons, excluded a hundred and forty- 
three of its members from entering. “ Pride's Purge ” 
completed, the remaining members — now only about 
ninety in number — decided to set up a tribunal to try the 
King. 1 

The result of the trial was a foregone conclusion; and at 
The four minutes past two in the afternoon of 30th January , 
exeC of t the 1649 , on a scaffold erected outside the Banqueting Hall of 
K4ng( i J 6 a 49) Whitehall, the King was beheaded. 2 Never had Charles 

shown himself to possess such nobility and kingliness of 
character as in his last days. There is a story that Cromwell, 
in the middle of the following night, visited the King’s body, 
looked at it mournfully, and murmured the words, “ Cruel 
necessity!” 3 The cruelty of the execution no one will 
deny; its necessity has been matter of controversy from 
that day to this. The deed, at all events, shocked public 

opinion at the time. 4 


3. ENGLAND AS A REPUBLIC 


So began the Commonwealth (Note 70). We may take as 
period ii a Second Period the four years between January, 1649, and 
‘im"’-’ April, 1653. The Government during these years was in the 
1653 *)! hands of the House of Commons which had been returne 
to the Long Parliament in 1640; but by successive purgings 


> The trial took place in Westminster Hall, and the P la «, w w h " e s ^“ s S,< i^ 
is marked by a brass tablet. As the galleries were crowed with special , 
eluding ladies, the President of the Court took the precaution to wear 
proof hat, which can still be seen at Oxford. , . t i, c 

= The King, it is said, wore two shirts in consequence of the cold,^ 

might not shiver and appear to be afraid, and he ^. a ^ ce . executed that his 

to the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall, outside which he was executed, 

guards could scarcely keep up with him. * u the bodv 

3 The story is told by Lord Southampton, w ^°j iad h 1 f t a Y® t ®^ s voice and gait 
that night. The figure of the visitor was muffled; but from his voice 

Lord Southampton took him to be Cromwell. , d s gathered 

4 When the executioner showed the King s head to ^ «< j never heard 

at Whitehall, “ such a groan arose ”, writes an eyewitness, 

before and desire I may never hear again . 
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it had been, out of an original total of four hundred and .T he 
ninety members, winnowed, sifted, and brought to a t* ar ua- 
handful ” 1 of some ninety members. This Rump Parlia- men, 
ment, as it was called, governed England with an authority 
which no assembly in England, before or since, has possessed. 2 
It was government by a “ single-chamber ”, the most ex¬ 
treme form of Republicanism. \\ ith no monarchy and no 
House of Lords to control it — they were both abolished 
after the King’s execution — it could pass what laws it 
pleased, pursue whatever policy suited it, and it could not 
be legally dissolved except of its own free will. It entrusted 
the administration of the country to a Council of State of 
forty-one, the great majority of which were members of 
the “ Rump ”, and to various committees, on each of which 
sat persons with special knowledge of the particular branch 
of administration committed to it. 

The authority of the “ Rump ” Parliament really rested, 
of course, on the authority of Fairfax, Cromwell, and the cr.n,.«, 
New Model Army; and it was chiefly for that reason that it £ve...r.. 
suppressed its enemies with such success. The Extremists Ireland 
iirst of all seemed formidable after the King’s execution 
But Cromwell was no Leveller or Fifth-Monarchy man 
and he saw the danger of such opinions. " We must break 
them, he said, “ or they will break us,” and he suppressed 
with great energy a mutiny in the New Model Army. Ire- 
and was the next scene of Cromwell’s activity. Nearly all 
parties in that country had combined, after the execution 

t , rL S t0 SU . pport hls son i h °w Cromwell conquered 

reland, however, is described elsewhere (p. 509) (Note 74) 

As to the position of Charles I’s family, they were now 
exiles m France, where Henrietta Maria had been sent, with 
her four children, by her husband when his position grew 

1 The words are Cromwell’s. 

1 Of course the “ RumD ” haH ™ • , 

sentative of the nation. Neither the townf^ whatsoever b . e considered repro¬ 
of which Lancashire was one had anv col J nt . ry districts of four counties, 
three, and London one. * Y re P r esentative at all; Wales had only 
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desperate. The elder son was now recognized by all Royalists 
as Charles II, but clearly in England his supporters were in 
a hopeless minority. His chief hopes lay in Scotland, and 
here, therefore, the first efforts to place him on the throne 
began. There were two parties in Scotland. On the one hand 
Scotland Montrose wanted a rising of pure Royalists to be organized 
Charles ii in the Highlands. On the other hand, Argyll wanted Charles 

II to adopt the Covenant, and to impose Presbyterianism 
upon all his three kingdoms. Montrose, publicly disowned 
but secretly encouraged by Charles, did attempt to raise 
Execution the Highlands. But he was defeated, captured, and hanged 
trose in his “ red scarlet coat ” in the Grassmarket at Edinburgh 
(1650) 1650), 1 Meantime, in the same month that Montrose 

was executed, Charles agreed to the terms of Argyll; Pres¬ 
byterianism was to be imposed in the King’s dominions, 
and in all Scottish affairs Charles was to refer to the General 
Assembly and the Scottish Parliament. Shortly afterwards 
Charles landed in Scotland. 

There ensued a war between England and Scotland (Note 
74). Cromwell, on his return from Ireland, invaded Scotland,- 
but he was outmanoeuvred by Leslie, the Scottish com- 
Battie of mander, and was cornered in the peninsula of Dunbar , with 
<3rd sept. r , no base but his ships. With his army, in his own words, 
1650) << p 0Qr ^ shattered, hungry, discouraged ”, and with Leslie 

secure on the hills and ready to attack if he tried to escape, 
the outlook for Cromwell was black. But then Leslie, instead 
of waiting, “ shogged ” 3 his right wing still farther to the 
right on to the low ground, so that he might hold the road 
by which Cromwell could escape. In so doing, Leslie s 
left wing became isolated, whilst his centre, being still up 
in the hills, was unable to manoeuvre easily. Cromwell saw 
this, and next morning attacked and rolled up the rig t 

1 “ The leader of warlike men,” it has been said, " swift and p ^ ret to m h( ^d 
onslaught, the poet, the cavalier, the soul of air and fire, the nn , rose is for 
a forlorn hope, at last the forsaken victim of a forsaken cause, Montro 

ever dear to the imagination.” 

1 Fairfax refused to command an army against the Scot*. 

* Le. moved on; the word is Cromwell’s. 
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wing, whilst the rest of the Scottish army, entangled be¬ 
tween a hill and a ravine, was helpless. Cromwell lost only 
twenty men, but the Scots lost three thousand in the battle 
besides ten thousand prisoners 1 (3rd September , 1650). 

Cromwell then marched on to Edinburgh, and in 1651 
took Perth. His departure, however, towards the north of 
Scotland, had left the way open to England, and Charles, 
with a Scottish army, entered England by Carlisle and 
reached Worcester . Here, however, Cromwell, who had Battle ot 
returned south, caught him up, and blocked his way to oni sept., 
London. On the anniversary of Dunbar, Cromwell attacked 
Charles from both sides of the river, and after “ as stiff a con¬ 
test”, in Cromwell’s words, “for four or five hours, as ever 
I have seen,” absolutely defeated him (3rd September, 1651). 

Though Charles himself escaped and got eventually to the 
Continent, 2 yet not one troop of his cavalry or one company 
of his infantry succeeded in following his example. Wor¬ 
cester decided the Royalist cause up till the Restoration of 
1660; though there were numberless Royalist plots, they 
were never really serious. The battle also destroyed the 
independence of Scotland. An English army invaded that 
country, took its strong places, and Monck, who was a 
general in the army, governed it for the rest of the Common¬ 
wealth. 3 Commissioners were sent who obtained the consent 
of the Scots to union with England, and though the bulk of 
the nation was hostile, they had perforce to agree. 

Cromwell and his victorious army were now free to take Cromw«fl 
part in politics. The “ Rump ” Parliament made reforms “"r limp - 
too slowly to please them, and they wished it to dissolve, meat*” 


1 When the Scots were defeated “ the Lord General ”, said one of Cromwell’s 
captains, made a halt and sang the hundred and seventeenth Psalm ” till hia 
horse could gather for the chase — another instance of his practical piety. 

a Charles had six weeks’ wandering in England, full of adventures, before he 
finally got across the Channel from Brighton. He had to hide in an oak at one 
place, and in a priest’s hole ”, up a chimney, in another. He witnessed in a 
village the rejoicings at the news which had been received of his own death. 
In another village the blacksmith said he had not heard that “ that rogue Charlea 
Stuart, had been taken . “If that rogue were taken,” answered Charles. “ ho 
deserves to be hanged more than the rest for bringing in the Scots.** 

* For the later history of Scotland, sec p. 611. 
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though for some months they allowed it to continue. But 
when Cromwell found that its members were arranging 
for a new Parliament, to which they should not only all 
belong, but also from which they should have the power 
of excluding other members, his patience was exhausted. 
He came down to the House, “ clad in plain black clothes 
and grey worsted stockings ”, and lectured its members. 
7 hen, with the aid of his soldiers, he fetched the Speaker 
down from the chair, took away “ the bauble ”, as he 
called the mace, evicted the members, and locked the 
doors. According to Cromwell, “ there was not so much as 
the barking of a dog ” at this forcible ejection; indeed, all 
were tired of the “ Rump’s ” rule. 


4. CROMWELL’S SUPREMACY 

We now come to our Third Period , the five and a half 
period hi years that elapse between the dissolution of the “ Rump ”, 
1653- in April , 1653 , and the death of Cromwell, in September , 
1658) 1658 . The monarchy, the Extremists, the Irish, the Scottish 
army, and the remnants of the Long Parliament had been in 
turn suppressed. Cromwell and the army were at last 
supreme. The problem before Cromwell was, however, a 
difficult one — so difficult indeed that he never solved it 
{Note 70). On the one hand, he desired a State based on free 
elections with an efficient system of Law, not indeed demo¬ 
cratic in the modern sense, but managed by the Middle Class. 
On the other hand, he desired a Godly State, which was to 
force men to be moral — in his sense of the word. How 
was he to combine those desires, if the English people did 
not agree with his ideas of what a Godly State should be? 
He and his army wished, as it has been humorously put, 
to fix a legal wig upon the point of the soldier’s sword. 
Unfortunately for them, however, their rule was not based 
upon great popular support. Consequently the wig fell 
and the naked sword only was visible. Parliaments were 
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frequently called, but they were bound, unless nominated 
by the army leaders or purged of hostile elements, to be 
unmanageable. 

At first it was impossible to allow ordinary elections to 
Parliament, so the army, through the Council of Army 
Officers, selected an assembly of persons of whom they First 
approved. This included representatives of Scotland and p^rifa* 
of Ireland. Scotland had been promised a share in legis- Great 0 * 
lative power, in return for accepting union with England, Brituln 
and she now sent thirty members to the British Parliament 
which was thus the first United Parliament. Sometimes it is 
called “ Barebone’s Parliament ” after one of its members. 1 
The Speaker was the Provost of Eton and many notable 
men sat in it. Unfortunately, it was too visionary and un¬ 
practical. It wished to reduce the law into the “ bigness 
of a pocket book , and therefore angered the lawyers; it 
proposed to find money for the army in a way which the 
army thought made the chances of being paid exceedingly 
remote. Finally, its projects with regard to the religious 
system raised such a hornet’s nest that Cromwell was only 
too thankful when the moderate element in the Assembly, 
by getting up early one morning, before their opponents 
were ready, carried a motion that the Assembly should 

surrender its power to Cromwell, and dissolve (December 

1053). * 


The next experiment was a new Constitution, drawn up 
by the Army led by a band of officers with Lambert at 
their head. It was known as the Instrument of Govern- 
ment. Cromwell was to be called Protector, and to have the Sen*™" 
executive power and a fixed sum for the purposes of govern- 
ment. Parliament, consisting of one House, was to possess 
the legislative power. But Parliament was controlled by the 
Protector, because he alone could summon it, he could veto 
any of its acts which were contrary to the principles of the 
new Constitution, and he could dissolve it after it had sat 

{'» 9 wf "' G ° d Barebon '* 8 leather-seller of Flee. Street 
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five months. If not dissolved, it was to sit for three years and 
then a new Parliament must be elected. Cromwell himself 
was to be controlled, to a certain extent, by a Council of 
State which was created under the Instrument, and by the 
fact that, if he wanted additional money over and above the 
fixed sum allowed him, Parliament alone could grant it. 1 

There now begins what in modern times we would call 
a dictatorship. Cromwell was head of the State, and his 
rule rested on the army. He was thus a true military dic¬ 
tator. He was to rule England for the next six years, and this 
experiment is of interest because it shows the typical suc¬ 
cesses and failures of such a system. Thus Cromwell was 

extremely successful abroad, he raised England’s prestige 

• • 

to great heights, his army and navy won great victories. 
At home, his repressions made him unpopular, and yet 
he was bound to refuse liberty to his opponents. He crushed 
Ireland and forced her into submission, but he meant to 
give her representation in the English Parliament. 

He himself believed in Parliamentary rule, and indeed 
the whole case against the Monarchy was bound up with 
it, yet he “ could neither rule with Parliament nor with¬ 
out He personally believed in religious toleration, and 
his quarrels with Parliament first arose because he wished 

to allow it, and the Puritans did not. 

The First Protectorate Parliament met in 1654 , and began 
by discussing the new Constitution. One hundred of its 
members refused to sign an undertaking to be faithful to 
the Commonwealth and the Protector and had therefore to 
be excluded. The members who were left, however, evinced 
a desire to reduce the army and cut down its expenses. ore 
over, they proposed to abolish toleration by drawing up 
list of “ damnable heresies ”, to which no one was to adhere 
and of twenty “ articles of faith ”, which no one was 


1 In some respects Cromwell’s powers were very ®** n ^?*’noted, too, 
>y the President of the United States of America - y* . ^ £ another point 

hat the “ Instrument ” gave Great Br.tatn a written constitution, an 

if resemblance with the U.S.A. 
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dispute. Cromwell wished Parliament to proceed to practical 
reforms, such as that of the Chancery and Criminal law, 
but he could not induce members to devote their energies 
to anything but endless debates on the Constitution. He 
had to wait for five months under the Constitution, but he 
interpreted the month to be “ lunar ” and not “ calendar ” 

and dissolved this intolerant Parliament as soon as he 
could. 

After the dissolution Cromwell tried for a time a new 
experiment in local government. England was divided into The 
eleven districts, each under an official called a “ Major- g£/ e 0 iS. 
general ”, whose business it was to supervise the militia, 
to prevent Royalist plots, and to stimulate the local autho¬ 
rities in enforcing the various laws relating to conduct and 
morality which had recently been passed. Nothing made 
the Puritan rule so unpopular as this “ poor little invention ", 

as Cromwell called it, for people resented it as the act of a 
military despotism. 

Cromwell was still anxious to rule with Parliament, 
rather than without, so, in the summer of 1656 , he sum- second 
moned another Parliament — the Second Protectorate Parlia- 
ment. I he “Major-generals*’ had proved so unpopular, PaVua- 
that the elections resulted in a large number of persons ment 
being returned to Parliament who were known to be hostile second 
to the Government. As a precautionary measure, one hundred fJratT 
of these members were excluded from taking their seats. S' 

1 he remainder showed their belief in Cromwell by present- (l656 ' 8 > 

mg t0 him a new Constitution known as the Humble Petition 
and Advice , under which the Council of State was to be 
abolished, Cromwell was to be made King and given larger 
powers, and a second House was to be created. Cromwell 
hesitated long over his new title. It was, he said, to him 

• * _ cap ”, but there were 

great practical advantages in it, if only because, as one 

member said, the kingship was bounded “ like an acre of 

land , and people would understand its powers. The 
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army was, however, opposed to the title, and Cromwell 
therefore refused it, whilst accepting the other changes. 

The Second Protectorate Parliament then met again in 
its reformed condition; but many of Cromwell’s supporters 
in the Lower House had been transferred to the new upper 
one, whilst the hundred members who had been excluded 
returned to the Lower House. Hence difficulties at once 
recurred; the Lower House discussed the functions and 
composition of the Upper House, and even the powers of 
the Protector himself; and in February, 1658 y Parliament 
Death of was dissolved. Seven months later, on 3rd September, 1 
card sept!! Cromwell died, with the problem of how to combine popular 
l658) control with his own rule still unsolved. 

6. FOREIGN POLICY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

England, it has been said, was more warlike during the 
period of the Commonwealth than she had been at any 
other time since the Hundred Years’ War with France. 
But, as we have seen, till the end of 1651 the military energies 
of the Commonwealth Government were occupied in fight¬ 
ing its Royalist foes. Cromwell, on land, was winning 
Dunbar and Worcester; Blake, on sea, was sweeping 
Royalist privateers from the Channel and the Mediterranean, 
and forcing the colonies to recognize the rule of the Republic. 
In 1652, however, the Commonwealth was free to interfere 
with its Continental neighbours; and with the best army 
in Europe, composed of some forty thousand men, an a 
fleet to which it added two hundred and seven ships, its 
interference proved to be of a decisive character (A 'ote 71). 

Holland was England’s first foe. It might have been^ex¬ 
pected that these two States, being both Republics an ot 
Protestant, would have combined. 2 But England an 

1 The anniversary of Dunbar and Worcester. fr d by 

• A suggestion, indeed, for a political union was actua > pu 
England, but it came to nothing. 
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Holland were keen commercial rivals. “ We are fighting,” The 
said a member of the Long Parliament, “ for the fairest mltch 8 °* 
mistress in the world — trade.” Holland had, so far, been 0652) 
the conqueror. The Dutch had shut the English out from 
trade in the East Indies. They had almost acquired a mono¬ 
poly of the carrying trade; they were, it was said, “ the 
wagoners of all seas In the autumn of 1651, however, 
the “ Rump ” Parliament passed a Navigation Act , by which The 
goods coming to England were to be carried in English tion'icc 
ships, or in ships belonging to the country from which the (165l) 
goods came. 1 If ever an Act, it has been said, did make a 
nation great, it was this one; and the enormous develop¬ 
ment of English shipping in the years that follow must be 
largely attributed to its influence. But in fostering English 
shipping this Act struck a heavy blow at the Dutch. Then 
other questions arose between the two nations. An informal 
“ sort of a war ” was going on between the English and 
French on sea, and England claimed to seize French goods 
on Dutch ships, a claim which the Dutch resisted. Finally, 
there was a question of honour; the English held that 
Dutch ships should lower their flag to English men-of-war 
in the Channel, and the Dutch were naturally averse to 
recognizing such a right. Over this point came a collision 
between the Dutch and English fleets near Dover, and then 
the war began (May, 1652). 


In the war that ensued the English had the advantage of 
more solidly built and more heavily armed ships, and, 
though they were without such a great tactician as the 
Dutch possessed in Tromp, they had in Blake a commander 
who combined great care in the organization of his fleet 
with brilliant daring in action. The war, which lasted from 
1652-54, was crowded with sea battles. Tromp defeated 
Blake off Dungeness in November, 1652, and obtained 


Incidents 
of war 
(1652-64) 


or , JI; , h,r°h'7h W * S " 0t ' bowever .' * ncw one . for Navigation Acts of one sort 
^^ecdvdy ^r«t' Ver r ' ,gn ° f ***“* «• but not 
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command of the Channel. 1 But in the following February, 
1653, Blake regained the command after a three days’ battle 
off Portland . The English ships were able to inflict great 
damage upon Holland’s extensive commerce. In the course 
of the war no less than one thousand four hundred Dutch 
ships were captured, including one hundred and twenty 
men-of-war, and towards its close no Dutch merchantman 
could show itself in the Channel (Note 72). (See map, 
p. 495.) 

Cromwell’s chief triumphs were won abroad, where he 
crom- made England feared and courted. One great aim, of course, 

well *S ^ ' 

triumphs of Cromwell’s foreign policy was to prevent the restoration 

of the Stuarts by foreign aid. His other two aims were to 
maintain and to extend, first, the Protestant religion, and 
then English commerce. Here Cromwell showed that 
intense religious feeling, combined with practical common 
crom- sense, which has been noticed already. Cromwell at first 

well f 8 

alliances pursued a policy of peace and sought alliance with the 
( 1654) Protestant powers. In April, 1654, the Dutch war came to 
an end. The Dutch agreed to salute our flag in British seas 
and to expel Royalists from their country, whilst they 
tacitly acquiesced in the Navigation Act. Treaties of alliance 
followed with Denmark, Sweden, and Portugal, which gave 
England important commercial concessions. 

Cromwell’s energy soon found a fresh opportunity for 
action. The Thirty Years* War had ended in Germany in 
1648, but war still lingered on between Spain and France. 
Each of these powers was anxious to secure his support. 
But Cromwell’s terms were high. He proposed to Spam 
that Englishmen should have liberty for the exercise of their 
religion in the Spanish dominions, and freedom of trade 
with the Spanish West Indies. “ This is to ask for my 
master’s two eyes,” was the reply of the astonished Spanish 
ambassador. Then Cromwell determined upon a colonial 

1 It was after this battle that Tromp was said to have put a broom athis 
masthead to show that he had swept the English off the sea; but suen a O 
of so modest a man as Tromp is probably untrue. 
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war with Spain. An expedition was sent to capture His¬ 
paniola in the Spanish West Indies (1655). 1 But the attack 
upon that island was a disastrous failure. Jamaica, however, 
was captured, and Cromwell proceeded to colonize it with 
characteristic vigour. 

The expedition to the West Indies by no means exhausted 
Cromwell’s activity in 1655. Blake was sent to the Mediter¬ 
ranean on a cruise; he made a fine attack on Tunis, whose 
Bey had refused to give up some English prisoners, but the 
voyage is chiefly interesting as marking the beginning of 
England’s activity in the Mediterranean Sea. In the same 
year some horrible atrocities committed by the Duke of 
Savoy, with the connivance of the French, on the Protestants 
who lived in the Vaudois valleys in Savoy, aroused angry 
protests from Cromwell. 2 The French King, therefore, 
anxious to secure Cromwell’s alliance, put pressure upon 
the Duke to stop the massacres, and Cromwell was regarded 
throughout Europe as the saviour of the Protestants. 

Shortly after this successful intervention Cromwell made 
a treaty with France, and war was formally declared between 
England and Spain in the beginning of 1656. The year 
1657 saw a great naval success. The English fleet, under 
Blake, found the Spanish treasure fleet at Santa Cruz, 
protected by the forts. Entering the harbour with the 
flowing tide, Blake succeeded, before he retired with the 
ebb tide, in sinking, blowing up, or burning every Spanish 
ship. 3 The following year (1658) it was the turn of the 
soldiers. 1 he French and English determined to besiege 
Dunkirk, the possession of which would give the English 
“ a bridle for the Dutch and a door into the Continent 
Six thousand of the New Model Army combined with the 
French. I hey took the chief part in a battle waged near the 


1 ^. UC ^ an ® x P*dition would not necessarily in those days involve a forma 
war between England and Spain in Europe. 

* See Milton s celebrated Sonnet on “ The Late Massacre in Piedmont **. 

* Blake died on his homeward journey on board his ship at the very entrance 
of Plymouth Sound, 7th August, 1657. 
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fort, and earned for themselves the nickname of “ the 
Immortals Shortly after this Dunkirk fell. But then 
Cromwell died, and in the confusion which followed nothing 
more could be done. “ Cromwell’s greatness at home,” 
said Clarendon, “ was a mere shadow of his greatness 
abroad ”; and with this admission from the great Royalist 
historian we may be content to leave the study of the Com¬ 
monwealth’s foreign policy. The Commonwealth had done 
something, at all events, to restore the prestige which Eng¬ 
land had lost in Europe under the first two Stuarts. 


6. EVENTS LEADING TO THE RESTORATION (1658-1600) 


We now come to the Fourth Period — a year and a half 
of great complexity, between 1658 and 1660. “ There is 

not a dog that wags his tongue, so great a calm are we in,” 
wrote one man, w'hen Richard, Cromwell’s son, was made 
Protector. The calm w r as not to continue for long. A new 
Parliament met; the officers of the army quarrelled with 
it; and Richard, after trying to mediate, threw in his lot 
with the officers, and dissolved it. A fortnight later Richard 
resigned. 1 The army decided to recall the “ Rump 
The “ Rump ” — consisting now of some sixty or seventy 
members — wanted to limit the powders of the new com¬ 
mander-in-chief, and to provide that in future all com¬ 
missions in the army should be signed by the Speaker, and 
therefore to a certain extent be controlled by him. Moreover, 
they threatened the freedom of conscience so dear to the 
army. Eventually “ Honest John ” Lambert , the darling of 
the soldiers, a brave and generous if unstable man, sur¬ 
rounded the House and stopped the entrance of members, 
and once again the army was triumphant. 


1 At the Restoration Richard Cromwell had to fly to the Continent Hecame 

•ack to England twenty years later, and died in 1712 rmtemDorary' 

>ut became not greatness ” is the verdict passed upon himby a . ^ ^ 

lis nickname “ Tumbledown Dick ” is a more disrespectful version 

ame characterization. 
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But then another general appeared, determined, with the 
aid of a large army and £70,000 in his treasury, to put an Monck 
end to what he called the “ intolerable slavery of sword Resio™- 
government ”, and to call a free Parliament. This was the <lon 
commander-in-chief in Scotland, George Monck. On 8th 
December, 1659, he reached Coldstream; Lambert, who 
had gone north to meet him, found his army dwindling 
away, and was unable to do anything. Marching to London, 

Monck restored the members of the Long Parliament, 
including those originally evicted by Pride’s Purge, but 
only so that they might make arrangements for a new and 
free Parliament being called. When these arrangements 
were completed, the elections took place amid great excite¬ 
ment; and a vast majority came back in favour of the 
restoration of the Stuarts. Monck had already suggested to 
Charles what proposals it was advisable for him to make. 

Charles adopted them in a Declaration which he issued to the Deem™. 
English people from Breda. The Declaration was received 
with enthusiasm, and on 29th May, 1660, Charles re-entered <1660) 
London, “ the ways strewed with flowers, the bells ringing, 
the streets hung with tapestry, and the fountains running 
with wine ”. The Commonwealth was at an end (Note 70). 

The rule of Cromwell and the Commonwealth had cer¬ 
tainly not been above criticism. It is quite arguable to say The mi® 
that individual liberty and the right of free speech were 
threatened to a greater degree under the Commonwealth weal,h 
than during the reign of Charles I. Moreover, though taxa¬ 
tion was three times heavier than it was during Charles I’s 
reign, the Commonwealth had a deficit of half a million 
yearly. Again, if the Commonwealth showed toleration to 
Jews and Quakers, its treatment, if not of Anglicans, at 
all events of Roman Catholics, might be considered severe. 

And of course it is easy enough to scoff at the “ rule of 
the saints by the sword ”, and ridicule their attempts to 
make men more virtuous by passing Acts against swearing 
and duelling, horse-racing, cock-fighting, and bear-baiting 
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and by trying to enforce more strictly the keeping of the 
Sabbath. Yet, for all that, there was much to admire. The 
Commonwealth government was, it has been said, a more 
tolerant one than any which had existed since the time of 
the Reformation. It maintained good order, and did, as 
a matter of fact, succeed in suppressing some amusements 
of a highly undesirable character. Its constitutional ex¬ 
periments were ingenious and interesting; and its attempts 
to reform the Court of Chancery and to reduce legal ex¬ 
penses wholly praiseworthy. Much of the work it attempted 
to do was, indeed, very modem in outlook — and that 
is, perhaps, why it failed at that time. Above all, its Foreign 
Policy raised England from the low position it had reached 
in the time of the Stuarts, whilst it has been said that no 
previous Government had such imperial instincts as Crom¬ 
well’s. 


CHAPTER 39 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


When James I ascended the throne in 1603, the British 
Begin- Empire was non-existent. Attempts had been made to 
*Empire colonize Virginia, but they had failed; the East India 
(1603-88) Comply had been formed in 1600 for the promotion of 

trade with the East, but its first expedition had not returned 
from the East Indies when Elizabeth died. 1 With the 
Stuarts, however, the beginnings of Empire came, and the 
seventeenth century is, therefore, from an imperial as well 
as from a domestic point of view, a very important one. 
And it is worth pointing out that the successful develop¬ 
ment of this Empire in the seventeenth century w as largely 

due to private enterprise {Note 83). 

* It returned six months After James s accession with one million pou 
pepper. 
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We may turn to affairs in the East first. It was under 
Portuguese auspices that the route to India and the Far 
East by the Cape of Good Hope had been discovered in 
1502, and during the sixteenth century Portugal had been 
successful in preserving a monopoly of the Eastern trade 
for her own merchants. 1 But in the seventeenth century 
both the Dutch and English nations determined to secure 
some share in that trade. In the Far East the Dutch proved Dutch 
themselves persistent and intrepid traders. The Dutch mac* * 
East India Company conquered the Spice Islands from Far *** 
the Portuguese, and established their own supremacy. The 
English East India Company also endeavoured to trade in 
the Far East, but the Dutch Company was wealthier and 
stronger. Disputes between Dutch and English occurred, 
and culminated in the massacre at Amboytia (1623), when 
ten Englishmen were executed on a trumped-up charge 
of conspiring with some Japanese soldiers against the 
Dutch governor of that place. 2 Soon after this the English 
practically gave up their attempts to compete with the 
Dutch for trade in the Far East, and they did not re-enter 
the contest till the close of the eighteenth century. 

On the mainland of India the English East India Com¬ 
pany met with greater success. It had to encounter the e^iih 
hostility of the Portuguese, but, despite that, it managed tolui" 
to prosper. In 1612, it established its first depot for goods, 
or factory , as it was called, at Surat , on the west coast 
of India. 3 Others followed at Madras (1639), Bombay 
(1661), and Calcutta (1690). At the close of the seventeenth 
century a rival company to the East India Company was 

P.-AffiT E "f I,shnien did however, succeed in reaching India in the reign of 

l^t e nsbyl^e fi ,7n “ haVe ™ 

a No reparation was extracted from the Dutch for this flagrant injustice for 
thirty-one years; then Cromwell insisted on a large money hSemmtv 
paid to the English company and to the relatives of ?heExecuted 

to bV“ub7shed but ‘for'theTacfS^Ca'nTaTn ‘th native n ruIer l , f ° r ^rj 

reputation for the EngM h in tS, 

occasion. . an overwhelms force of Portuguese ships. successive 
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started in England; but the two companies amalgamated 
in 1709, and the united company quickly developed trade. 
So far the object of the English in India had been merely 
the extension of trade; how the East India Company in 
later years obtained an empire in India which stretched 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas must be explained in 
a later chapter. (See p. 638.) 

Meantime, whilst the English merchants were developing 
a substantial trade in the East, English colonists had built 
Founda- up many settlements in the West. The first successful 
Virginia attempt was made in Virginia . In May, 1607, some hundred 
(l607) emigrants landed in Chesapeake Bay and founded the 
settlement of Jamestown. But the colony had great diffi¬ 
culties at first, though, when the adventurous Captain 
John Smith 1 was for a short time President in 1608, things 
progressed more favourably. The colony did not, however, 
really prosper until the arrival of Lord De la Warr in 1610. 
His short governorship was the turning-point in the early 
history of Virginia, and the colonists soon received large 
reinforcements in numbers from the mother country. 

Then, in 1620, came the foundation of the Puritan colonies 
The farther north. Many Puritans had fled, during Elizabeth s 
Fathers reign, from England in consequence of persecution, and 
(l620) settled in Holland. One hundred of these men got leave 
from James to found an English colony in America. Return¬ 
ing to England, the “ Pilgrim Fathers ”, as they came to be 
called, started from Plymouth on board the Mayflower> 
landed in Cape Cod Harbour, and founded the little settle¬ 
ment of New Plymouth. The misgovernment and intol¬ 
erance of Charles led to their numbers being largely aug 


1 If his autobiography may be believed, John Smith had fough gat bcen 
Spaniards in the Low Countries and the Turks in Hungary. u e vvas 

thrown overboard by the crew of a French ship in a storm , against 

considered a Huguenot. Saved by another ship, he had agax g Subse- 
the Turks, and defeated three Turkish champions d his master, a 

quently he was taken prisoner and sold as a slave; but h „. f in America 

Turkish pasha, made his escape, and returned to England, ** . a Belle 

is made famoii by his marriage with the Indian princess Pocohoncas {LM 

Sauvage ). 
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mcnted before long; indeed, it is said that nearly twenty 
thousand colonists sailed from Old to New England, as 
the group of the more northern colonies was called, between 
the accession of Charles I and the meeting of the Long 
Parliament in 1640. 1 And so the northern colonies, of 
which Massachusetts became far the most important, were 
gradually formed. 

The reign of Charles II proved an extremely important 
one in the history of our American colonies. For one thing, 
North and South Carolina were founded and named after 
the King. Above all, the territories of the English in America 
became continuous. The Dutch had colonized the territory 
which lay between the northern and southern settlements 
of the English. In the Dutch war of 1665, however, an 
expedition was sent, and these colonies were captured; and 
in the subsequent peace the Dutch formally relinquished 
them. New Amsterdam became New York , named after 
James, Duke of York, and the colonies of New Jersey , 
Delaware , founded by Lord De la Warr, and Pennsylvania , 
founded by the Quaker, William Penn, were established. 

Of the relations between England and her American 
colonies we shall have something to say later on; it is 
sufficient to say here that to most of them an English governor 
was sent out, and that the degree of independence enjoyed 
by each colony varied. But, like all mother countries at 
that time, England regarded her colonies as a source of 
wealth, and the colonial trade was carefully regulated for 
the benefit of English merchants. As to the character of 
the colonies themselves, there were striking differences 
between them. The “ New England ” colonists 2 were 
Puritans by religion, inclined to be democratic in govern¬ 
ment, and they were hard-working, keen, if somewhat 


rC 19 a n t0n j T h ? ug ^ there is no reliable evidence to support it, that i: 

and John Hampden, despairing of their country, took thei 
passage to America, but that the vessel was stopped by an order in Council. 

New^Engl^d!^’ Connccticut ’ New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, comprise- 


Develop¬ 
ment of 
Colonies 
under 
Charles II 


Condltism 
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Americas 

Colonies 
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austere men. The southern colonies 1 were more aristo¬ 
cratic, and in them the Church of England was established 
by law. There the climate was hot, and the chief products 
were tobacco and rice, the cultivation of which was worked 
by slaves. The colonists were owners of plantations, many 
of which were very large. The central colonies 2 were 
composed of somewhat heterogeneous elements, and every 
variety of race and religion might be found in one or 
other of them. With such differences between these 
various groups, it was not likely that the colonies would 
find combination an easy matter, and indeed there were 
continual disputes, chiefly about boundaries, between 
them. Unity was not to come till the oppression of the 
mother country — or what was considered by the colonists 
to be oppression — roused the colonies to common action 
in 1775; and less than a century after this the underlying 
differences between the North and the South were to pro¬ 
duce the American Civil War of 1861. 

Of the other parts of our Empire developed or acquired 
other in the seventeenth century we must say little. In the West 
Empire Indies the small island of Barbados was successfully colonized 
in 1626. 3 The resources of Jamaica , captured by Cromwell 
in 1655, were quickly developed, and this island was also 
the home of the Buccaneers 4 who preyed upon Spanish 
commerce in the Caribbean Sea. Meantime, settlements 
were made in Newfoundland and the Bahamas , whilst various 
points on the West African coast were secured, and in 1651 
St. Helena was occupied by the East India Company. 
Bermuda was first settled by Sir George Somers in 1609, 
and the Crown took over the Government in 1684. 

1 i.c. Virginia, Maryland, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, which 
was founded in 1732. 

8 i.e. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware. 

* Barbados w r as stoutly Royalist, and held out against the Commonw 
until 1662. 

4 The most famous of these is perhaps Captain Dampier. 
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CHAPTER 40 

CHARLES II (1660-1685) 

1. FIRST PHASE: DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

We must now trace the internal history of the twenty- 
eight years that elapse between the Restoration of 1660 
and the Revolution of 1688. 

With the Restoration we are conscious of a lowering in 
the ideals of the nation. Both the rival parties in the previous 
troubles had produced fine personalities, men actuated by 
lofty motives, and exhibiting nobility of character. With 
the Restoration we begin, it has been said, the life of modem 
England, and the Age of Heroics gives way to the Age of 
Common Sense. Charles was a king in keeping with such char- 
an epoch. Since the age of fifteen he had been, but for the charTe«*n 
brief campaign in 1651, an exile from his country, and now jll M a 
he entered London as King, in 1660, on his thirtieth birth¬ 
day. He had the Englishman’s love of exercise — he was 
devoted to tennis 1 and hunting, and would often walk 
from Whitehall to Hampton Court. But in business he 
was sometimes indolent, and his frivolity was incurable. 

“ Naturally I am more lazy than I ought to be,” was his 
own frank confession; and he was engaged in chasing a 
poor moth, as Pepys describes in his diary, whilst the Dutch 
guns were heard roaring in the Thames. He was thoroughly 
selfish and unprincipled, and prepared to sacrifice religion, 
friends, or ministers, if he found such a course the more 
convenient for his own interests. Moreover, his life in exile 
had been a very demoralizing one for him, and when he 
returned to England his Court was notorious for its licence 
and corruption, and for the evil influence exercised by 
women such as Lady Castlemaine and the Duchess of Ports- 

1 He used to play in the summer at 6 o’clock in the morning. 
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mouth. Finally, he was at heart a Catholic, but was too 

prudent in politics, or too lukewarm in faith, to venture to 
declare himself. 

His brother James who was later to succeed him as James 
II, was in some respects a better man than Charles, though 
his own life was not above reproach. In his brother’s reign, 
James earned as a soldier the praise of a French general, 
and as a sailor he fought well at sea and administered the 
navy with tolerable efficiency at Whitehall. He possessed 
energy and sincerity, and he proved himself a kind master 
and father. Yet Charles had many more interests than 
James in Nature, in Science *, and in Art. He was more 
good-humoured, and he had a gift of wit which was denied 
to James. Moreover, he was a far abler man. “ The King,” 
said one observer, “ could see things if he would; the 
Duke (i.e. James, then Duke of York) would see things if he 
could.” James was a bigot, a man given to extremes in all 
things. He was an ardent Roman Catholic, and those who 
did not agree with him must be heretics; he was a believer 
in absolute monarchy, and those who opposed him were 
rebels. Charles, though of the same opinions, and not 
without a certain persistency in endeavouring to support 
them, was more pliable, more tactful, content to bide his 
time, and determined above all things “ not to go on his 
travels again ”. James, perhaps, succeeded to a more diffi¬ 
cult situation, but the differences in their respective char¬ 
acters largely account for the fact that whilst Charles reigned 
for twenty-five years and found himself in a stronger position 
at the end of his rule than he was at its beginning, James’s 
reign came to an abrupt conclusion in less than four years. 

Charles had made four promises in his Declaration signed 
S ment at ^ re ^ a before his return to England, the performance of 
kim°dom t ^ iese P rom i se s, however, being conditional upon the consent 
ci 660 -u of Parliament. First y arrears of pay were promised to the 
soldiers. These were paid, and the New Model Army, with 

1 The Royal Society was founded in Charles II’s time. 
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the exception of a regiment known as the Coldstream 
Guards, was disbanded. Secondly , Charles had promised a 
general amnesty . Charles himself was not revengeful, and 
was quite willing to forgive and to forget. Parliament, 
however, in the Act of Indemnity and Oblivion which it 
passed made many exceptions. Thirteen regicides (i.e. 
those who had signed the death warrant of Charles I) were 
executed and twenty-five persons were imprisoned for life, 
whilst Cromweirs body was barbarously dug up from its 
grave in Westminster Abbey, hanged at Tyburn, and buried 
under the gallows. 1 

Thirdly , Charles had promised security of tenure to those 
who had obtained land under the Commonwealth. The The tan* 
land question proved a very complicated one. Eventually 
it was settled that all lands belonging to the Church and 
the Crown, and all lands which had been confiscated by the 
Commonwealth Government, should be returned to their 
previous owners, whilst the private sales of land held good, 
though they had been often made in order to pay the heavy 
fines inflicted upon recalcitrant Royalists by the Common¬ 
wealth. It was a compromise which pleased neither party 
and inflicted hardship on both; but perhaps this could 
hardly be avoided. 

So far matters had been settled by the Convention Par¬ 
liament, but this Parliament found itself unable to come to Reiigiea 
an agreement over the fourth promise of Charles — the 
promise of liberty of conscience. Charles had tried to effect 
a compromise through a conference between leading ecclesi¬ 
astics; but the attempt was a failure, and it was left to a 
new Parliament to deal with the question. That Parliament 
is known in history as the Cavalier Parliament , and it lasted The 
from 1661 to 1679. It was remarkable during the first few £ a ): 1 a 1 I a , ? r 
years of its existence for its exuberant Royalism; indeed, 
it was more Royalist, so the saying went, than the King 
himself. 


1 The site is in Connaught Square. 
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On the religious question the Cavalier Parliament proved 
The itself to be more Anglican than even the ordinary High 

Clarendon J © 

( 1661 ° 5 ) '-'k urc * iman > between 1661 and 1665 four Acts were 

passed against the Puritans, and a tim e of persecution 
set in {Note 77). 

By the first of these Acts, the Corporation Act , no one 

Religions could be a member of the municipal bodies which governed 

persecu- ^ ® 

tion the towns and controlled the election of Members of Parlia¬ 
ment unless he took an oath denying the lawfulness, under 
any pretext whatever, of taking up arms against the king, 
and received the Communion according to the rites of the 
Church of England. This Act sought to deprive the Puritans 
of their hold upon the towns and the House of Commons. 
By the Act of Uniformity every clergyman and schoolmaster 
was obliged to take a similar oath of non-resistance and de¬ 
clare his “ unfeigned consent and assent ” to everything 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer, in which six 
hundred alterations had just been made, of a trivial char¬ 
acter mostly, it is true, but in an anti-Puritan direction. 

Beginning No less than two thousand clergymen refused to conform 

Noncon- to this Act, and were deprived of their livings. By the 
rormity j ?ive-Mile Act these two thousand dispossessed clergymen 
were not allowed to come within five miles of their former 


livings or of any corporate town unless they took the non- 
resistance oath imposed by the Corporation Act, and pro¬ 
mised not “ to endeavour at any time any alteration of 
government either in church or state ”. By the Conventicle 
Act religious meetings — other than those of the Church of 
England — were forbidden, under penalty of imprisonment 
for the first, and transportation for the third, offence. These 
Acts helped to complete the severance between the Church 
of England and the more advanced Puritans. They^ are 
sometimes known as the Clarendon Code. But this is unjust, 
because, though Clarendon was the chief minister at the 
time, neither he nor the King was the instigator of those 
laws; and the King himself was no persecutor. 
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The Amnesty, the Land, and the Religious Questions 
had all been settled, at least temporarily, but one problem Powen 
still remained which no party in the State had hitherto cr^Om 
satisfactorily solved — how were the powers of the Monarchy u*# 
and the Parliament to be harmonized? It might appear, at 
first sight, that the Monarchy, at the Restoration, recovered 
all its old authority. The King, as before, chose his own 
ministers and conducted the home and foreign policy of the 
country. Though feudal dues were abolished, the King was 
granted by Parliament a revenue for life from customs and 
excise. In one respect, indeed, Charles was more powerful 
than his predecessors in that he had a small standing army 

of some five thousand men, which was increased as the 
reign progressed. 1 

But, in reality, the King was not in his old position of 
power. The arbitrary courts, such as the Star Chamber, 
were no longer in existence. The Restoration, it has been 
said, was not only a restoration of the Monarchy but of the 
Parliament as well, and the wishes of that Parliament could 
no longer be ignored. “ The King of France ”, said a 
shrewd observer, “ can make his subjects march as he 
pleases; but the King of England must march with his 
people.” Moreover, in 1667 the Parliament made a great 
advance; it secured that additional grants of money to the 
Crown should be appropriated for particular objects, and 
that a Parliamentary audit should be made to ensure that 
the money was so expended. This meant that Parliament 

not only voted money, but could control and manage the 
way it was expended. 

During the first seven years of Charles’s reign (1660-^7), 


r «8 imcnt ,°? foot (the Coldstream) and a regiment of horse (the Blues — 
so csiied from their uniforms) were made up of “ New Model ” soldiers: besides 

two" troonTrTf th r- reg i raent ° f Grenadiers, composed chiefly of Cavaliers, and 
later as rh^pi^i 9, uards * wh,lst a troop of horse and a regiment of foot, known 
defence D £ agoo i ls a ? d the Queen’s Regiment, were xequired for the 

tt> • I angier. 1 he Royal Scots and the Buffs were also created in Charles 

KiL SFEv C ° ne , , ,ng t rec ™ ited from Scotsmen who had fought for the 

HolUnri Tk Ce e and ot ^ er fr° m those who had served under the banner of 
Holland. The Scots Greys were also formed in Charles II’s reign. 
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The Lord Clarendon , the author of the famous History of the 
Rebellion, was the chief minister; indeed he had such 
SEW influence that Charles, a contemporary said, was but “ half 
a king ” whilst he was in power. As Edward Hyde, 
Clarendon had been a member of the Long Parliament, 
and had approved of its measures until the Grand Remon¬ 
strance was brought forward. Though not responsible for 
the Clarendon Code, he was perhaps too intolerant a High 
Churchman; but he was moderate in politics, upright and 
hard-working, and his great object was to establish a balance 
of power as between King and Parliament. Pardy in con¬ 
sequence of his very moderation, he became in time un¬ 
popular with all classes. The King got tired of his lectures; 
the courtiers sneered at his morality; the Royalists disliked 
him for his supposed leniency to the Puritans over the 
amnesty and the land questions; whilst the Nonconformists 
hated him for the Code. Moreover, the marriage of his 
daughter, Anne Hyde, with James, Duke of York, the 
King’s brother, made him appear self-seeking; and the 
sale of Dunkirk to France, for which Louis XIV, the French 
King, was said to have bribed him, 1 caused him to be accused 
of corruption. 

Clarendon’s unpopularity was increased by two disasters 
for which he was in no way responsible. The Great Plague 
of 1665 killed one-fifth of the population of London, 2 * * 
besides raging in the provinces. The Great Fire in the 
following year swept away two-thirds of London s houses, 
and not far short of a hundred of its churches, including t. 
Paul’s; it was indeed fortunate for England that she a 
Sir Christopher Wren to rebuild so many of them. 8 Finally, 
in 1667, the whole nation held Clarendon responsible for 


1 According to Pepys, the Diarist, the common P^P^^^dwofse!^‘^rom 

which Clarendon was building for himself, in Piccadilly, towne 

their opinion of his having a good bribe for the selling of that town 

2 For four months previous to the arrival of the Plague t ere a 

rain, and this made the capital very insanitary. 

* Wren built St. Paul’s and fifty-two churches in London. 
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the appearance of the Dutch fleet up the Thames. And so 
Clarendon was dismissed by the King, was impeached by 
Parliament, and retired into exile. 1 

2. SECOND PHASE: FOREIGN POLICY OF CHARLES II 

England in the period of the Commonwealth had secured 
a position of great influence in Europe. With the return of 
the Stuarts, in 1660, she was soon to lose it. Between the 
restoration of Charles II, in 1660, and the revolution which 
his brother, James II, brought upon himself after three years 
of rule, there elapse twenty-eight years. During those years Position o 
the King of France , Louis XIV , who reigned from 1643 till u£de£ e 
1715, is the central figure in European politics. With the xiv* 
aid of a large revenue, capable ministers, and wonderful i7i6> 
generals, he had already secured for the Crown, before the 
Restoration, absolute power at home and a pre-eminent 
position in Europe. By the time of the Revolution of 1688 
his ambitions and resources were, as we shall see, a menace 
to every state in Europe. 

Charles returned to England in 1660 under obligations 
to no foreign power. But from the first he was attracted Charles 
towards France (Note 78). His mother was French; his towards 
first cousin, Louis XIV, was such a king in France as he Frmnce 
would have liked to be in England. Moreover, Charles 
wanted to foster the commercial welfare of England, and he 
looked upon Holland, not France, as the rival of the country 
over which he ruled. And so he married his sister, Henrietta, 
the only person whom he ever really loved, to the French 
Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV, and he himself 
married Catherine of Braganza, the daughter of the King 
of Portugal, with whom Louis XIV was in alliance. Catherine, 
as her dowry, secured two useful possessions for England — 

Bombay , which Charles leased to the East India Company 

1 Hyde Park was created out of the gardens surrounding the great new how t? 
which he had built for himself and which was confiscated at his fall. 
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for the trivial rent of £10 a year, and Tangier , an important 
strategic port, which encouraged England to hope that 44 she 
give the law to all the trade of the Mediterranean 
sale of Moreover, Charles sold Dunkirk to the French (1662). The 
( 1662 ) sale was unpopular, but wise; for Dunkirk was expensive 
to keep up, useless strategically, and the King could not 
afford to maintain garrisons there as well as at Tangier. 

Meantime the commercial ambitions of Holland and 
England, especially in Africa and the East Indies, led to 
continual disputes between the ships of the rival nations 

DotctTvvar to attac ^ s u P on each other’s commerce. 1 The trade 
(1666-7) rivalry between the Dutch and the British was fierce, and 

the Government of Charles II was bombarded with petitions 

against the Dutch. Finally war was declared against Holland 

in 1665, and this was to be a war waged by England with 

the object of crushing a trade rival (Note 79). 

In this war France was nominally in alliance with Hol¬ 
land, though she took no prominent part in the military 
operations, which were nearly all at sea. The battles were 
fiercely contested, and a large part was played in them by 
fire ships — the torpedo boats of that time. The King’s 
brother, James, Duke of York, won a great battle off Lowe - 
5toft y in which, with the loss of one ship, he inflicted on the 
Dutch a loss of twelve ships. 2 In the next year (1666) 
Monck and Rupert, no longer generals on land but 44 gen¬ 
erals at sea ”, unfortunately separated their fleets, and 
Monck was defeated in a battle lasting for four days, and 
hence called 44 The Battle of the Four Days ”, which was 
fought between North Foreland and Dunkirk. Monck’s 
ships behaved well and 44 fought ”, it was said, 44 like a line 
of cavalry handled according to rule In 1667 an indelible 
disgrace was inflicted upon England. Lack of money caused 

1 Two English companies — the Turkish Company and the East India 
Company — estimated their losses, in consequence of Dutch depredations, 
£700,000. 

■ After the battle James went to bed, and, as a consequence of misunderstood 

orders, the Dutch fleet was not pursued. 
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Charles to lay up his ships. 1 The Dutch, taking advantage 
of this, sailed up the Medway as far as Chatham, and cap¬ 
tured or destroyed sixteen ships. England was lucky to be 
able, only six weeks later, to make a peace at Breda , by 
which she obtained, in North America, New Jersey and 
New Amsterdam — afterwards called, in honour of the 
Duke, New York. 

Now Parliament began to change its policy. People were 
afraid of Louis XIV, who was recognized as the greatest 
king in Europe. Louis was aggressive, and the English 
Parliament now wished to bolster up the Dutch against 
the attacks of France. Moreover, Louis had begun to 
persecute his Protestant subjects, and accordingly the chief 
Protestant powers, England, Holland, and Sweden, made 
a Triple Alliance against France. 

The Alliance was a popular one in England, but there 
is reason to suppose that Charles had only consented to it 
in order later to bring upon the Dutch 2 the wrath of the 
French King. At all events, within a week of the formation 
of the Alliance, he was intriguing with Louis XIV, and 
long negotiations, in which the Duchess of Orleans took a 
prominent part, finally ended in the disgraceful Treaty of 
Dover (1670). By that treaty, first, Holland was to be par¬ 
titioned, and Charles, in return for his military support, 
was to receive a subsidy; secondly, Charles was to declare 
himself a Roman Catholic “ at a convenient opportunity’, 
and, on making the declaration, was to receive from Louis 
an additional grant of money, and, if necessary, a force 
of soldiers, in order to be able to repress any disturbance 
that might occur. Of this latter portion of the treaty only 
two ministers 3 in England were informed; but, in order 

1 No doubt Charles’s personal extravagance was partly responsible for the lack 
of money, but the chief reason was that the war cost much more than vas 
cipated, while the taxes which Parliament had voted brought in a goo 

•Charles disliked the Dutch: “stinking Dutchmen" he was once ru e 
•nough to call them. f 

• Clifford and Arlington, both Roman Catholics, and both members or 

Cahill " ministry (p. 498). 
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to deceive the other ministers and the nation, a “ sham 
treaty was drawn up, which had reference only to the 
proposed war with the Dutch. With the treaty of Dover 
the creditable portion of Charles’s foreign policy terminates. Third 
In the war which followed in 1672 the Dutch made an heroic Sa'r Ch 
resistance. They cut their dykes and surrendered part of <167J_74) 
their land to the sea, in order to preserve it from the French; 
and their fleet, though defeated off Southzvold Bay, more 
than held its own in the latter portion of the war. In 1674 
England was glad to make peace. The power of Holland, 
however, was broken, and gradually a large portion of her 
trade fell into English hands. 

From 1674 to 1688 England ceased to be of importance 
in foreign affairs. Occasionally the King showed some Foreign 
independence of France, as, in 1677, when the Princes: 

Mary, the daughter of the Duke of York, married William 
of Orange, the ruler of Holland. But for the greater part of 
the time the English kings were the pensioners of Louis Decline „i 
XIV. That monarch paid Charles II large sums of money 
for the prorogation of Parliament, and when he seemed to 
be too independent he bribed the Opposition in Parliament 
instead. Finally, Charles, a year before he died, gave up 
Tangier in order to please Louis XIV. When James II 
came to the throne in 1685, the French ambassador was 
the chief supporter of his disastrous policy. Meantime 
Louis XIV’s powers and ambitions were extending, and 

when the Revolution of 1688 came, his ascendancy was 
threatening all Europe. 


3. CHARLES II AND THE ATTEMPT AT PERSONAL RULE 

After Clarendon’s fall, Charles largely directed his own 
policy. For the next five years ( 1667-73 ) his chief ministers 
were five in number, and came to be known from the initial 
letters of their names as the Cabal Ministry. Two of them. 

(F 088 ) J 

18 
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The cabal Clifford and Arlington , were Roman Catholics. Buckingham , 

Ministry , , . , i r i << i • i 

(1667-73) the third member of the group, was everything by starts, 

and nothing long in the fickleness of his opinions, the 
changeableness of his occupations, and the immorality 
of his life he was highly characteristic of that epoch. The 
fourth, Ashley Cooper , afterwards Lord Shaftesbury, was a 
person who was accused of changing sides always at the 
right moment for himself {Note 80). He was undoubtedly a 
very able statesman. He was, in religious matters, in favour 
of toleration. He was keenly interested in colonial and trade 
development, and thus a supporter of the war against the 
Dutch. And he is regarded by some historians as the 
first great party leader in the modern sense, and as the 
founder of modern Parliamentary oratory. Lauderdale , 
the last of the five, and perhaps the wickedest, governed 
Scotland. 

The Cabal, however, was in no respect like a modem Cabi¬ 
net. Its members were not of the same opinions; they had 
no leader; and they were not consulted together. It was 
during the existence of the Cabal that there came the Triple 
Alliance, the secret Treaty of Dover — of which only 
Clifford and Arlington knew — and the Third Dutch War 
(p. 497). Just before the Dutch War began, Charles, in 
accordance with his agreement with Louis XIV, tried to 
secure toleration for Roman Catholics, and incidentally 
The for Dissenters as well, by issuing what was called a Declara- 
of turn of Indulgence y suspending the penal laws against 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters (1672). But Parliament 

the Test objected, and Charles had not only to withdraw the Declara- 
ju* (1673) tion ^ but tQ agree tQ a Tesf Act by which no one was to 

hold any office of State who refused to take the sacrament 
according to the Church of England (1673). This 
caused the Duke of York to retire from the Admiralty, an 
Clifford and Arlington to retire from the Ministry. Charles 
then dismissed Shaftesbury, and the Cabal Ministry came 

to an end (1673) (Note 82)> 
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For the next few years ( 1673-78 ) Charles’s chief minister 
was Danby, who was an Anglican in religion, and the King 
gave up, for the time, his attempts to restore Roman Catholi¬ 
cism in England. These years are a maze of intrigues. The 
Cavalier Parliament was getting restive. Shaftesbury, on 
being dismissed by the King, had at once begun to organize 
an opposition in both Houses, which soon became formidable. 
Meantime the French King was at one time subsidizing 
Charles in order to get Parliament prorogued, and at another 
trying to bribe the Opposition to oppose the King. The 
nation was nervous and uneasy. Then an event happened 
which made it panic-stricken. 

In the autumn of 1678 a man called Titus Oates made a 
statement to a London magistrate declaring the existence 
of a Popish plot , the objects of which were to murder the 
King, to put the Duke of York in his place and to bring a 
French army into England. Shortly afterwards the magis¬ 
trate 1 was found dead, having been obviously murdered. 
At once the nation, always in dread of Popish plots, took 
alarm, and a panic began. Every word of Titus Oates was 
believed, though he was really a thorough scoundrel. 2 
Other informers sprang up in every direction; and Roman 
Catholics were tried and executed on the flimsiest evidence. 
Protestants carried flails to protect themselves from imaginary 
Roman Catholic assaults, whilst the Houses of Parliament 
without one dissentient declared a “ damnable and hellish 
plot ” to be in existence. Of course, there was in a sense a 
plot in which Charles himself was implicated by the 
Treaty of Dover — to restore Catholicism in England, but 
the details of this particular plot were a pure fabrication. 
Shaftesbury and the Opposition, however, made unscrupu¬ 
lous use of the plot. For they were anxious to divert the 
succession irom Charles IPs brother James to an illegitimate 


1 Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey. 

i " beC k e ?P ell ® d successively ffom his school, the Navy 

lor perj^l. e8C8 ’ bc8ldc * havm 8 writs issued against him on v7o 
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son of the King’s, known as the Duke of Monmouth; and 
they hoped that this proposal would, in consequence of the 
alleged plot, meet with much popular support. 

In the same autumn (1678) some negotiations which 
Danby had, by Charles’s command, undertaken for the 
supply of money from the French King were discovered, 
and Danby was impeached. Charles, to save him, dissolved 
the Cavalier Parliament, which had sat since 1661 (January, 
1679). There followed in a space of two years three short 
Parliaments (1679-81). The first of these insisted upon 
committing Danby to the Tower despite the King’s pardon, 
thereby developing the principle of the responsibility of 
ministers. It also passed, through Shaftesbury’s influence, 
the very important Habeas Corpus Act , the object of which 
was to ensure that a man who was imprisoned should be 
brought up for trial as soon as possible. 

In all three of these short Parliaments, however, the chief 
topic was the Bill for excluding James from the succession, 
the Opposition being resolved to make an effort to prevent 
the accession of a Roman Catholic. Hence Shaftesbury and 
the Opposition pressed for the succession of the Protestant 
Duke of Monmouth, who, they held, was a legitimate son 
of Charles, the marriage certificate of his mother with 
Charles being secreted (so it was alleged) in a certain “ black 
box ”. Charles, however, said he would rather see his son 
hanged than legitimize him. It was during this time that 
Political Parties were first organized. At first they were 
known under the names of Petitioners and Abhorrers , from 
the fact that one party petitioned for the calling of Parlia¬ 
ment, whilst the other expressed their abhorrence of any 
encroachment on the King’s Prerogative; later they came 
to be called by their respective opponents, Whigs (Scots 
whig , to jog along) after the name of certain fanatical Scots 
Covenanters, and Tories (see p. 510) after some wild ns 
Roman Catholic rebels; and the names are still in use to 
our own day. The last of the three Parliaments was sum- 
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moned by the King to meet not in London, where the 
mob was fiercely hostile to the Court, but at Oxford in the 
Convocation House; and men came armed — so great was 
the excitement. But it had only lasted a week when Charles 
dissolved it, and the Exclusion Bill was still unpassed (1681). 

Now Charles appeared to have matters his own way. 
The alarms caused by the Popish Plot died down, and 
people were ashamed of what had been done. The execution 
of Lord Stafford, a blameless Roman Catholic peer of over 
seventy years of age, for alleged complicity in the Popish 
plot, made people realize the wildness of the exaggerations 
which they had hitherto believed. The opposition therefore 
lost popularity. Shaftesbury had to take refuge abroad, 
where he died, a refugee, and Monmouth was banished. 
Then came a plot to kill the King, on his way back irom 
racing at Newmarket. This plot, called after the place where 
the ambush was to be laid, the Pye Mouse Plot , was discovered, 
and Charles took advantage of it to execute, quite unjusth. 
two important Whigs, Russell and Sidney (1683). 

Having thus crushed his opponents Charles meant to go 
further. He defied the Test Act and restored his brother 
James to office. In the years from 1681 to 1684, thanks to 
the annual pension he secretly received from Louis XIV, he 
had governed without Parliament. Now he set to wwk to 
control elections to Parliament. He did this by changing the 
Charters of London and of sixty-five of the large towns, 
which formerly returned " Whig ” members. 1 Charles in 
these selected boroughs now nominated the governing cor¬ 
porations, and thereby made sure that the corporations 

would send up to Parliament only members whom he 
approved. 

How far he would have succeeded, and how far Parlia¬ 
ment would have been manipulated by him, cannot be 
known, for in February, 1685, he was suddenly taken ill. 
Realizing that he was dying, he sent secretly for the old 

1 He altered the Charter* under a writ “ Quo Warranto *\ 
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priest who years before had helped him to escape from 
Worcester, and after receiving the Sacrament as a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church, he died. 


CHAPTER 41 

JAMES II (1685-1688) 

James II succeeded without difficulty ( February , 1685) 
Accession on his brother’s death. It was felt that he had been treated 
n ( 1685 ) hardly over the Exclusion Bill, and he had the support of 
all moderate people. Parliament, enthusiastically loyal, 
voted him a large income; and even when the fabricators 
of the Popish Plot were most barbarously treated — Oates 
received three thousand four hundred lashes in three days 1 
— it was felt that they had only got what they deserved. 

Moreover, the successful crushing of two rebellions 
Mon- strengthened the King’s position. Argyll in Scotland rose 
Rebellion in support of Monmouth; but he could only get some of 
<1685) Qwn c j an> the Campbells, to help him, and he was cap¬ 
tured and beheaded. Monmouth himself landed in Dorset, 
and persuaded the country people of that county and of 
Somerset to join him in large numbers. He tried a night 
attack upon the King’s forces at Sedgemoor, which might 
have been successful but for the fact that an unsuspected 
and impassable ditch stopped his advance. As it was, the 
attack failed, and Monmouth was subsequently captured 
and then executed (July, 1685). The Chief Justice, Jeffreys 
by name, accompanied by four other judges, was sent down 
to the West to try the rebels, and, in what is called t e 
Bloody Assizes ”, hanged over three hundred and trans¬ 
ported some eight hundred, 2 thus bringing upon himse 

1 Oates subsequently joined the sect of Baptists, and used ^jJJf^ect 

from the pulpit of Wapping Chapelbut he was finally expelled by the 

“ as a disorderly person and a hypocrite # m to 

• These eight hundred were presented to various courtiers, who sold 
slavery in the West Indian plantations. 
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a reputation for cruelty which will last as long as history 
is read. 

For the first nine months of his reign, till towards the 
close of 1685, James himself behaved with some moderation, jamea’s 
The ease with which the two risings were quelled, however, o686?St) 
encouraged him to a more extreme policy. He increased 
the numbers of the standing army, which was a very un¬ 
popular institution, to thirty thousand men. He began a 
systematic policy of officering it with Roman Catholics, by 
making use of the dispensing power , a power by which the 
judges held he was able to dispense, in the case of particular 
individuals, w'ith the laws passed against the Roman Catholics. 

He changed his ministers, moderate men like Halifax or 
High Churchmen like Rochester giving way to Roman 
Catholics and recent converts to that religion like Sunder¬ 
land; and in Ireland he made Tyrconnel, a bigoted Roman 
Catholic, viceroy. He showed his intention of converting 
the University of Oxford by appointing a Roman Catholic 
to the Deanery’ of Christ Church and by substituting Roman 
Catholic for Protestant Fellows at Magdalen College; and 
therefore incurred the hostility of that University, W'hich 
had always been the most loyal supporter of the House of 
Stuart. He re-established the High Commission Court and 
issued a Declaration of Indulgence , suspending the penal 
laws against the Roman Catholics and Dissenters. He 
prorogued and finally dissolved his first Parliament (July, 

1687), and he then made preparations for “ packing ” 
another one by calling on the Lords-Lieutenant to provide 
him with a list of Roman Catholics and Nonconformists 

suitable as Members — a demand which led most of them 
to resign. 

Such conduct on the part of James alienated not only 
those classes who had fought against his father but also the ra. crw. 

classes the country gentlemen and the clergy — who‘ sHmST 

had fought for him. In the early summer of 1688 the crisis 
came. In May, the King issued a second Declaration of In- 
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seTen ^ u ^ ence ^ an <3 ordered it to be read in churches. The Arch- 
Bishops bishop of Canterbury and six other bishops drew up a 
protest, and James decided to try them for libel. On 10th 
Birth of June a son was born to James by his second wife, Mary of 
Alodena. People had so far been content to await the advent 
of a new reign, in the hope that James’s Protestant daughter 
Mary and her husband William of Orange, the ruler of 
Holland and a strong Protestant, would succeed. But now 
James had a successor who would be educated as a Roman 


Catholic. Moreover, it was widely believed that the child 
was not really the child of James and his wife, but had been 
brought into the palace in a warming-pan. On 30th June 
the Seven Bishops were acquitted, and on that night there 
was a scene of indescribable enthusiasm and rejoicing in 
London. On the same evening seven men of importance, 
representing different shades of opinion, met and drew up 
a letter inviting William to bring an army over to England 
and to restore to its people their liberties. 1 

At this moment Louis XIV offered James his assistance. 

The James, not appreciating his danger, refused it. Fortunately 
tion of for William, Louis then moved his troops from the Nether¬ 
lands frontier to wage a campaign in Germany. With 
Holland no longer threatened by a French army, William 
felt himself justified in coming to England, especially as 
he had received assurances of help from leaders of the 
English army and navy. He landed at Torbay on 5th Nov¬ 


ember , 1688 , and received support at once. Later he was 
joined by John Churchill (afterwards the famous Duke of 
Marlborough), the chief man in the army, whilst an insur¬ 
rection, supported by Anne, James’s second daughter, took 
place in Yorkshire. James tried conciliation, but it was 
already too late. He then tried flight, and was ignominiously 
brought back to London. Finally, William, having arrived 
in London, sent James to Rochester. There only lax guard 


1 The letter was signed in cipher and conveyed by Admiral Herbe ( . 

wards Lord Torrington), who, disguised as a common sailor, manage 
the Dutch coast in safety. 
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was kept over him, and James again escaped — to William’s 
great satisfaction and at 3 a.m. on Christmas Day, 1688, 
landed in France. James’s reign was over, 1 and so at last 
was the long struggle of King and Parliament {Note 84). 
The Revolution of 1688 was, as we shall see, to produce 
wide-reaching changes in our system of government. 


CHAPTER 42 

IRELAND AND SCOTLAND UNDER THE 

STUARTS 


I. IRELAND 

We must now turn to consider what had been the history 
of Ireland under the Stuarts. Soon after James I came to the The 
throne, an opportunity arose of developing the system of X'*' 
plantation begun in the reign of Elizabeth. In 1607 the 1608 
Earh of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, the heads of the two great 
Irish tribes in Ulster, fearing that they were about to be at¬ 
tainted for treason, fled from the country. The Government 
then proceeded to confiscate the lands of these two clans It 
held that the lands belonged to the two earls, the heads of the 
tabes; but, by Irish theory and custom, these lands belonged 
to the tribe and it is difficult to justify the course pursued by 
the English Government. Some of the lands - the worst 
part of them-were restored to the Irish; but over hall a 
milhon acres were given to settlers from England and Scot- 
and and to the City of London and its twelve Citv Com¬ 
panies. Nor was Ulster the only province affected. Adven- 
urers flocked over to Ireland, inquired into the titles of land 
in various districts, and, where they were non-existent or 

Seal ” into the TEamfs ht at°Vauxhan )C thr b ' r i l !a ?‘ es h K ad thro " n th « “ Great 
without which no deed of Government wls va id'' Symbo1 of auth °nty 
taken as the legal date of James's '• Abdication " d ' 1 h “ datc was ““bsequentiy 
( F 938 ) • 

18 • 
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defective, obtained the grant of them from the Government. 

The next important stage in the history of Ireland is 
marked by the rule of Strafford who was Lord Deputy from 
1633 to 40. In many ways his government was admirable. He 
made the officials attend to their business, and endeavoured, 
with some success, to put a stop to jobbery. He found an 
army half-clothed and half-armed, undrilled and unpaid; he 
transformed it into an efficient fighting force well disciplined, 
well officered, and well paid. The Irish Sea, before his rule, 
was full of pirates; but under Strafford piracy was sternly 
and successfully repressed. 1 To his initiative was due the 
development of the flax industry in Ireland with money 
which he himself subscribed. He improved the Protestant 
Church; restored order to the Services; and encouraged 
clergymen of ability in England to come over and take 
benefices in Ireland. 2 Finally, he summoned the Irish Par¬ 
liament, and made it pass some excellent laws. 

Strafford’s rule was then, for many things, worthy of 
great commendation. But his conduct was, in other ways, 
of an exceedingly arbitrary character, and his treatment of 
individuals was often very high-handed. It is, however, in 
his proceedings with regard to Connaught that he showe 
himself at his worst. He wished to “ plant ” that province, 
as Ulster had been “ planted ” a few years earlier. With 
this object he caused an inquiry to be made into the tit.es 
of the landholders, and intimidated and browbeat the Junes 
into giving verdicts which would justify him in confiscating 
the lands. Before, however, he could bring over settlers t e 
condition of affairs in England led him, as we have seen, 

to leave Ireland in 1640. 


* Strafford himself experienced the ^conveniences of pir^ for 

ip, the Pickpocket , of Dover, captured linen belonging to him won * ^ 

2 The condition of the Protestant Church in M^id had been^depl ^ 
w years before Strafford came to Ireland the Archbis p o:| ivin g S . Strafford 
:sides his archbishopric, three bishoprics and s t j, e revenues of a 

und on his arrival that the Earl of Cork had pp p however, did not 

shopric worth £1000 a year for a rent of £20 he ear , 

: ep them for long when Strafford heard of it. and had to o.sgo g 
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Few will deny that Strafford’s masterful energy had been 
of great service to the country; but his lack of sympathy 
with Irish hopes, his contempt and disregard for Irish 
customs and Irish sentiments, caused his rule to be regarded 
with a hatred which was almost universal. In Strafford’s 
view the people ought not “ to feed themselves with the 
vain flatteries of imaginary liberty their duty w’as merely 

to attend upon the king’s will with assurance in his parental 
affections ”. But in Ireland, as well as in England, the time 
for such sentiments was past. People no longer wished to 
be governed for their own good — they preferred to run 
the risk of misgoverning themselves. 

Five months after Strafford’s execution the Irish Rebellion 
broke out ( October , 1641). That the Irish should have 
risen is not surprising. They had the memory of past 
injustice to stimulate them. The suppression of the Irish 
race in Elizabeth’s reign had been carried out, it has been 
said, with a ferocity that w^as hardly exceeded by any page 
in the bloodstained annals of the Turks; whilst the con¬ 
fiscations of their land in Ulster during James I’s reign, and 
the threatened confiscations in Connaught under Strafford, 
had appeared to the Irish to be monstrously unjust. But 
besides the memory of the past they had the fear of the 
future. The Scottish Covenanters and the Puritan majority 
in the Long Parliament now threatened to be supreme; 
and it was believed, not altogether without ground, that 
they would root out the Roman Catholic religion from 
Ireland. 1 

The rebellion broke out on the night of 22nd October, 
1641, and for ten and a half years Ireland was to suffer from 
almost incessant warfare. The centre of the rebellion was 
at first Ulster, where the English and Scots were driven 
from their homes and endured the most fearful hardships, 

1 It was reported in Ireland that a member of the Long Parliament had said 
that the conversion of the Irish Papists could only be effected with e 
in one hand and the sword in the other, whilst Pym had prophesied tha 
ment would not leave one priest in Ireland. 
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and from Ulster it spread to Wicklow. In a rebellion at such 
a period some massacres were perhaps inevitable; and 
modern historians estimate that about four thousand Pro¬ 
testants were killed and that double this number died of 
famine or exposure. These figures are horrible enough, 
but to the Puritan imagination in England the number of 
victims was far greater, and by some people was put at one 
hundred thousand, and by others even as high as three 
hundred thousand. 1 It was natural, therefore, that the 
Long Parliament should pass, in angry vengeance, two 
laws against the Irish Catholics, the one declaring that no 
toleration should be granted to the Catholic religion in 
Ireland, and the other confiscating two and a half million 
acres of land in that country for the benefit of those who 
subscribed towards the suppression of the rebellion. The 
chief result of such laws, again, was to embitter feeling in 
Ireland, and led to many Catholic gentlemen joining in the 
rising. 

In 1642 the situation was complicated by the outbreak of 
the Civil War in England, and affairs in Ireland became so 
entangled, owing to the variety of parties, that a brief sum¬ 
mary is hardly possible. It is sufficient to say that Charles, 
in the course of the Civil War, made attempts to secure aid 
from the Irish, and that a few did come over; but other¬ 
wise nothing definite was done. Then, in 1649, when 
Charles was executed, all parties in Ireland combined, for 
a brief period, in order to secure the recognition of his son 

as king, as the prospect of rule by the “ Rump ” Parliament 
was detested by all alike. 

Consequently Cromwell was sent over to subdue Ireland. 
But before he arrived a Colonel Jones had defeated the 
combined army at Rathmines , and the Irish, till they could 
gather fresh forces, had to rely on their ability to hold out 
in their fortresses. Cromwell, however, quickly stormed 

in\£iand nUmb<r lS 8 tWrd m0re th * n *** total estimated Protestant population 
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Drogheda and Wexford* and before he left Ireland had 

obtained possession of the whole coast except Waterford. 

The conquest which Cromwell had begun his son-in-law, 

Ireton, completed, and by April, 1652, the whole of Ireland 
was subdued. 

The condition of Ireland at the end of this long period of 
warfare was pitiable. Over one-third of the population, it 
is estimated, died during these ten years of bloodshed and 
misery. Much of the land was out of cultivation, and a 
great deal of country depopulated. The inhabitants were 
further reduced, as thousands of Irishmen went to serve 
in foreign armies, and some hundreds of boys and girls 
were shipped to Barbados and sold to the planters. 

The war was followed by fresh plantations. Enormous 

o»mmon f c l uan ^^ es °f land were distributed to Cromwell’s soldiers 
wealth and other Protestant settlers, whilst some of the previous 
landholders were given compensation in Connaught. At 
the same time the exercise of the Catholic religion was 
rigidly suppressed. But, in Ireland as in Scotland, Crom- 
welPs rule had some merits, and on the whole fair order 
was maintained. 2 Ireland was given representation in the 
British Parliament, and above all she enjoyed the benefits of 
free trade with England. 

The Restoration in 1660 brought to Ireland the same 


i’ 1 Cromwell put the whole garrison to death at Drogheda; “ I do not think 

£ thirty of the whole number escaped with their lives,” he wrote. By the rules 

of war at that time the garrison of a place which had refused to surrender and 
was then stormed was liable to this fate. Cromwell, however, defended hjs 
conduct on the ground that the garrison had been concerned in the massacres 
of 1641 and that severity on this occasion would lead other garrisons to sur¬ 
render at once. It may be doubted whether this severity had this result, and, 
as a matter of fact, no member of the garrison had been concerned in the pre¬ 
vious massacres. Both at Drogheda and Wexford Cromwell put to death ail 
the priests he could find, by knocking them on the head, as he himself put it. 

2 Measures had to be undertaken for the extermination of two pests wolves 
and Tories. The former had increased enomumsly during the war, and , 
man was allowed to lease an estate, only 9 miles from Dublin, at a very cn p 
rate, on condition that he kept a pack of wolfhounds and ‘ a knowing nu - 
man ”. Tories (Gaelic toruidhe, to rob) were discontented Irish soldiers ™ . 
lost their holdings in the Cromwellian settlement, and had retaliated by m 
ing the new colonists and stealing their cattle. Five pounds was ottere 
head of a wolf, and as much as twenty pounds for the head of a really Da 
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difficulty over the land question as had occurred in England iretasd 
— what was to happen to the Cromwellian settlers? Even- cbar»e*n 
tually it was settled in this way: those landholders who 
could prove that they had no share in the rebellion of 1641 
recovered their lands, whilst the Cromwellian holders of 
them received compensation elsewhere. But the arrange¬ 
ments were not satisfactory; a good many innocent Roman 
Catholics did not, as a matter of fact, recover all their lands, 
and some recovered none. The general result was this. 

In 1640 two-thirds of the landholders had been Roman The land- 

o w ntrs 

Catholic. After 1665 one-third belonged to the native 
interest, including families of Anglo-Norman descent and 
mainly Catholic; one-third belonged to the Irish interest, 
i.e. the settlers of Elizabeth’s and James I’s days or their 
descendants, mainly Protestant; one-third to the English 
interest, i.e. the Cromwellian settlers. 

The reign of Charles II was a period of peace for Ireland. 

For a great part of the time Ormonde was the ruler, and 
under him a discreet toleration was exercised, and the 
country enjoyed repose. In the reign of Charles II, however, 

Ireland not only lost her free trade with England, but began 
to suffer from the laws which the influence of jealous English 
merchants and farmers secured in the English Parliament. 

But of that we shall have something to say later on (Note 75). 

2. SCOTLAND UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND LATER STUARTS (1651-1688) 

At the Battle of Worcester, 1651, the Scottish army was 
destroyed as a fighting force, and Scotland was occupied Scotland 
by an English army and subjugated. Till the Restoration Common- 
in 1660 she was governed, on the whole successfully, by <i 65 !-<►•) 
George Monck and English Commissioners. Taxation, it 
is true, was heavy, but justice was done in civil and criminal 
cases far more effectively than ever before. The tyranny 
of the Presbyterian Church was broken, and some efforts in 
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thC ■f lr f Ctl °? ° f toleratlon were made. The Highlands were 
pacified and good order maintained throughout Scotland. 1 

Scottish members sat in the British Parliament and Scot¬ 
land secured Free Trade with England, and her prosperity 
was, as a consequence, greatly developed. 

Then came the Restoration. One result of it was that 
S ^tland lost her Free Trade with England, though she 
Restora- recovered her independence. Another was that the supreme 
authority of the King was restored. And along with his 
supremacy in political affairs Charles desired to have supre- 
P pacy ma cy 111 ecclesiastical matters. So he restored Episcopacy 
(iSES? i n Scotland and determined to maintain it at all costs. The 

iM 9 bytenanS ’ Wh ° had had thin g s their own way from 
to 1651, still pressed for the execution of the provisions 

of the Solemn League and Covenant (see p. 455). But the 

mg in his zeal for Episcopacy was as extreme and intolerant 

as were they in their claims for Presbyterianism. All existing 

holders of livings had to be reinstituted by bishops and had 

to renounce the Covenants. Many ministers, especially in 

the South-west, refused, and they were, in consequence, 

outed from their charges, and their places were taken 

by others, often by uneducated and vicious men. People 

who refused to go to church were fined, and laws of ever 
• • * 

increasing severity were passed against persons attending 
Conventicles ”, as religious meetings held outside church 
were called. There was a good deal of persecution, parti¬ 
cularly after a Covenanting rising (the Pentland Rising) 
in 1666. Lauderdale, who became Royal Commissioner 

coven- in attempt reconciliation, but there was little 

•nters response, and the Covenanters began to hold their meetings 
in lonely and inaccessible moorlands. Consequently Govern¬ 
ment efforts to put them down increased in ferocity, dragoons 
being employed to hunt Covenanters, often with ruthless 
injustice, and in 1678 a horde of 8000 Highlanders was 

. 1 ‘‘ A man may ride over all Scotland ”, said a contemporary, " with a switch 
in his hand and a hundred pounds in his pocket, which he could not have done 
these five hundred years.*' 
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brought to the South-west, where it spoiled, murdered, 
and looted. 

Early in 1679 James Sharp, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
who had deserted the Covenanters and had become one of 
the main persecutors, was done to death by some fanatics, 1 
and a few weeks later a body of Covenanters declared their 
defiance of all civil authority. At Drumclog, in Lanarkshire, 
they defeated Graham of Claverhouse, who had been sent 
to suppress conventicles. Elated by their small victor}', 
they marched on Glasgow, but were met at Bothwell Bridge 
on the river Clyde and defeated by Monmouth. 2 

for a time after Bothwell Bridge Scotland was treated 
with more moderation, but when James, Duke of York, 
afterwards James VII, became Royal Commissioner in 
Scotland in 1681, the “ Killing Time” began, and there 
was a fierce persecution of the Presbyterian zealots, or 
Cameronians as they were called from their leader Richard 


Sh 1 Ti i T written by one of the nine men concerned in the death of 
Sharp it is clear that though the murder had been decided on, the actual meet¬ 
ing with the Archbishop on Magus Moor, near St. Andrews, was accidental 
3 partlcu * ar, >' despicable character, but it is not possible to regard his 

believed She?'“ ES V VCry n brutal murd * r - The Covenanters concerned 
neiie\ed that they had a clear call to execute God’s justice '» — “ fohn Balfour 

it and rhnVijf, ’ 3 ndAndre w Henderson him on the hand and cut 

! ’ 1 5 k ? ^ j d i e him down; whereupon he, lying upon his face as if 

"here ad wa b s e hfe rn d hi^ nd ve J t ameS RUSSe “ ^ h ‘ S d ™S h '« 4 Wallace That 

wouldj.‘‘oT cutT S, and hTe'd^rS^d'^pTec^ Ml 

m 

couragiously thro’ so great a work ” This lu carne ? them 80 

-u provide a key to the^trenXnd th^fil 8 ° 

to ’dispum about thc’objecT'ThTaJh b •«*. b ^n 

might be attained —the free exerc.seTf h h y H f M ^ at su ™'h‘ng which 
erates also pointed out that .TTh f °™ ° f , worship. The mod- 

the meantime their first task was to defeat M U d b u iater, and that in 

tinued and though a nominal settlememT.f rheTff h ' But the ar ? ument con- 
dissension continued, the Covenanting WaS reached > internal 

were made for battle and manv of tk- dwindled away, no preparatioi 

The Lord took both^ourage and w ‘dom C from a .?s”® erS failed dismaI1 

of the moderates. * ^ dom trom us * 18 the summing-up of 
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Cameron. Persecution reached its height with the accession 
of James to the throne in 1685, the increased intensity being 
perhaps a result of the futile rebellion of the Earl of Argyll 
James vu in support of Monmouth (p. 502). In 1687, however, James 
< 14 M° 88 ) granted an Indulgence to Presbyterians and Roman Catholics 

alike. This put an end to persecution, and gave the Presby¬ 
terians liberty “ to serve God after their own way and 
manner ”, but it also paved the way for the introduction of 
Roman Catholicism which James so eagerly desired, and it 
was accompanied by the dismissal of Protestants from 
offices of State and their replacement by Roman Catholics, 
and by the handing over of Holyroodhouse to the Roman 
Catholics. Thus, when the Revolution came in 1688, 
Scotland was full of discontent. 
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RULERS OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

James I (1603-1625) 

Charles I (1625-1649) 

The Commonwealth (1649-1653) 

The Protectorate (1653-1658) 

Charles II (1660-1685) 

James II (1685-1688) 

IMPORTANT FOREIGN RULERS 

Franc* : Louis XIII (1610-1643) 

Louis XIV (1643-1715) 

Spain: Philip IV (1621-1665) 

The Empire: Ferdinand II (1619-1637) 

Sweden: Gustavus Adolphus (1611-1632) 

Christina (1632-1654) 

Brandenburg: Frederick William (1644-1688) 

Notb 59.— JAMES I: FOREIGN POLICY 

Aimed at peace, and thought to attain it through dynastic marriages. 

1. First aimed at Protestant alliance, so (1613) married his daughter 
Elizabeth to Frederick of the Palatinate. 

Outbreak oj the Thirty Years’ War in Germany. Frederick as a 
Protestant was chosen King of Bohemia by the Protestants there 
(1619), and the Emperor attacked him, not wishing for a Protestant 
King. James led Frederick to believe he would support him, but he 
did not. Frederick was defeated and lost all his dominions. 

2. Also aimed at Catholic alliance, so planned to marry his son Charles 
to the daughter of the King of Spain (1617). England disliked the 

Spanish match, which roused great opposition. (James also 
executed Ralegh in 1618 to please the Spaniards.) When that 
failed, he planned to marry Charles to daughter of the King of 
Trance. (This gave England a Roman Catholic Queen, whose 
Charles II and James II, later be cam e Catholic.) 

615 
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Note 00. —JAMES I: RELIGIOUS POLICY 

1. Strongly opposed to the Puritans due to his dislike of Presbyterian 

government in Scotland. Many sects of Puritans, and none of them 
believed in toleration. 

At Hampton Court Conference (1604) James decided against 
Presbyterians and in favour of Bishops. 

*• James was tolerant, and gave relief to Roman Catholics. This, and 

his policy of alliances with Catholic Spain, greatly enraged his 
subjects. 

But in 1605 the Gunpowder Plot, by Roman Catholics, caused 
James to carry out anti-Catholic laws with great severity. 

8. Caused authorized * version of the Bible to be issued — his greatest 
deed. 6 


Notb 01.—JAMES I: PERSONAL POLICY 

Believed in " Divine Right of Kings ” which declared all power 
flowed from the king ". This led to the struggle with Parliament. 

2. Had as his advisers, first Elizabeth’s statesmen, then replaced them 
by worthless favourites, Earl of Somerset and Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham. 

3. Tried to secure support of Judges, and, if they did not decide in his 
favour, dismissed them. Hence corrupt justice. 

4. Favoured peace, and believed Alliance between Protestant England 
and Catholic Spain would make for peace. 

6. Drove Puritans into opposition. By tolerance towards Roman 
Catholics roused anti-Papal feeling in England. 


Importance of James I’s Reign. 

Though himself learned, tolerant, and peaceable, his policy sowed 
the seeds of later civil war, for he antagonized the Puritans, exaggerated 
the power of the Crown, and made the monarchy unpopular by his 
favourites. 

Called “ wisest fool in Christendom ** because though very learned, 
so far as book-learning went, he had no common sense. He was ruled 
by bad men, and all his actions alienated different people and suc¬ 
ceeded with none. 

Note 62. —JAMES I AND PARLIAMENT 
Quarrelled over; 

(a) King's theory of Divine Right. Parliament stood for theory 
that “ sovereignty " lay with King and Parliament; James stood 
for theory that royal “ prerogative ” could over-ride Parliament. 
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(6) Right of Election to Parliament. James declared he could 
set aside an election (Godwin's case) (1604). 

(c) Taxation. James levied “ impositions ” which were not sanc¬ 
tioned by Parliament (Bate’s case) (1606). 

( d) King’s Ministers. Parliament “ impeached " the King's 
ministers, i.e. prosecuted them in the House (1621). 

(i e) Freedom of Speech. Parliament declared its right to freedom 
of speech (1622). 


Note OS. — PURITANISM 

Appears under Queen Elizabeth, is thwarted by James T, leads 
opposition to Charles 1, and splits away from Church definitely under 
Charles II. 

Puritans all originally members of Church of England. Drawn largely 
from well-to-do middle classes, and later some of nobility. 

Many variations between Puritans, some of whom did not object to 
Bishops. All objected to Roman Catholics and to ritual. Hence roused 
to opposition by Laud’s efforts to restore ritual. All based their own 
religion on the Bible. Few believed in toleration (only the Independents 
to whom Cromwell belonged) and all wished to impose their views on 
others. 

Puritans have suffered greatly from the false ideas about them 
spread after the Restoration. They did oppose brutal sports such as 
bull- and bear-baiting; also vulgar and coarse shows, sucn as often 
disgraced the theatres, or even village sports. But they did not oppose 
art and beauty. Milton wrote Comus as a masque to be acted with 
music, Cromwell encouraged music and saved Mantegna’s pictures 
for the nation. 

They were driven to oppose the Crown partly because Charles I per¬ 
secuted non-conformers to Laud's High Church ideas, partly because 
they came to stand for champions of liberty against the King's over¬ 
riding of Parliament. 

Notb 64.— CAUSES OF CHARLES I’S QUARRELS WITH HIS 

PARLIAMENT 

1. Religion. 

Charles was High Church Anglican, and Parliament w r as strongly 
Protestant. Charles’s wife w-as Roman Catholic and Charles was 
inclined to tolerate Catholicism. Parliament was strongly anti- 
Catholic. Laud and Charles tried to impose their High Church ideas 
on the Puritans. 

2 . King’s Ministers. 

Parliament now began to try to dictate to the King whom he should 
have for his ministers, and went on to try to control the policy of 
the ministers. Parliament distrusted the ministers, and refused to 
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grant money, as they believed Buckingham would mis-spend it 

(as over Cadiz expedition). Later Parliament attacked Strafford' 
and Laud. 

8 . Foreign Policy. 

Parliament disagreed with Charles’s foreign policy and later dis¬ 
trusted the King and Queen's intrigues with foreign powers. 

4. Taxation. 

Parliament was determined to prevent the King from raising money 
except with Parliament's consent. Charles tried to get money in- 
various waysj 

(а) Tunnage and poundage, which he expected Parliament to grant 
without demur for his life, but which Parliament would only 
grant for one year. 

(б) Raised forced loan, and imprisoned the Five Knights who 
refused to pay (1628). 

(c) Ship-money, which he levied from all counties, whether sea- 
coast counties or inland (1634). 

Non 65. — CHARLES’S EFFORTS TO RULE WITHOUT PARLIAMENT 

1. Tried to get on without Parliament and therefore had to do without 
appeals for money. 

(а) Kept out of wars. 

(б) Tried to economise. 

2 . Tried to raise money in other ways. Distraint of knighthood , ship- 
money, sale of monopolies. 

8. Used " prerogative " powers and " prerogative courts " to try 
persons objectionable to the King. Star-Chamber and High Com¬ 
mission. 

In defence of Charles we must note: 

(a) That country was very prosperous. 

(b) That no one was put to death. 

(c) That the King had the law behind him, for the judges upheld 
his actions. 

(d) That the aims of Parliament to control of policy were new and 
were not supported by all. 

Nora 66. — STRAFFORD AND LAUD 

Both urged the King to strong government (*' Thorough "). 

1. Strafford (1693-1641) first opposed misgovernment of Buckingham. 
After his death, Strafford thought the King would now rule better. 
Disliked Parliament's efforts to control ministers. 

(a) Joined Charles's party. Governed the North very well (1628). 
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(6) Sent to Ireland, as Deputy, and governed well, though severely; 
started industries snch as flax-growing; began to train an army 
for the King (1633). 

(c) Sent for by Charles to help him over the crisis of the Bishopa* 
War (1639). Advised Charles he must call Parliament, and Parlia¬ 
ment at once brought in an Act of Attainder. This meant he waa 
condemned by a vote of the House, and he was executed (1641). 

2. Laud (1573-1646), -worked with Strafford. 

(а) He urged the King to force his ritualistic views on the nation. 

(б) He used Court of High Commission to try ecclesiastical cases. 
Prevented England from becoming Calvinistic. 

(c) He drove the Puritans into violent opposition. Those who attacked 
the Bishops were most severely punished (Prynne). 

[d) Finally, he imposed the English Prayer Book and Service on 
Scotland. This led to the “ Bishops' War ", which in turn meant 
summoning of Parliament and the trial and execution of Laud. 

Note: Real issue was who was to be supreme, King or Parliament, 
and Charles gradually forced this upon everyone. Therefore, his 
efforts failed because he united many people against him, some on 
religious grounds, and others on political. His religious policy 
ended in provoking the Scots to make war, and once he embarked 
on war, Charles was bound to call Parliament, for he could not get 
enough money for his various expeditions. 


Note 67. — THE LONG PARLIAMENT (1640-1660) 


1. Abolished Arbitrary Power of the Crown. 

(a) Taxation of all sorts (ship-money, etc.) only to be imposed 
with consent of Parliament (1641). 

(b) Parliament to be summoned every Three Years ( Triennial Act) 
(1641). 

(c) Prerogative Courts (Star Chamber, High Commission) to be 
abolished. People must be tried by jury (1641). 

2. Attacked the King’s Advisers. 

(a) Strafford tried and executed (1641) 

(b) Laud imprisoned 1640 (later executed —1645). 


3. Attacked the Intrigues of the Queen (and the King) with France. 
Irish Rebellion gave rise to belief that the Crown was plotting with 
the Catholics, and meant to use Irish troops (1641). 



Finally, believing war was at hand, Parliament brought in a Bill 
to gain control of the militia, i.e. of armed forces. Charles vetoed 
this. Signal for war (1642). 
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Note 68. — OPPOSING PARTIES IN THE CIVIL WAR 

1. (a) Advantages of the Parliamentary Party. 

(i) Held London and chief ports, such as Hull and Plymouth, 
and was supported by at least two-thirds of the population 
and controlled three-quarters of wealth of country. 

(ii) Parliament did not waste its troops in garrisoning countv 
castles. 

fiii) Navy was on side of Parliament. 

(b) Advantages of Royalists. 

(i) Military advantage at first for cavalry was then the de¬ 
cisive force, and Royalists had better horsemen. Had 
better commanders at first. 

(ii) Had unity of command, through the King. 

(iii) Had prestige of Crown. 

(iv) Could collect taxes and import duties. 

2. Opposing Theories of Parties. 

( a ) (*) Parliament believed in control of taxation, liberty of the subject, 

trial by jury, and “ ancient liberties " as set out in Magna 
Carta. 

^i) Parliament opposed the King’s religious policy and believed 
he was betraying Protestantism. 

(iii) Parliament believed the nation was sovereign, and the King 
must act in accordance with wishes of the people. 

(b) (i) King believed that he, not Parliament, was upholding the 

Constitution; that he “had right “ to Tunnage and Poun¬ 
dage for life. 

(ii) He believed he was head of the Church and must stand firm 
for its organization under Bishops. 

(iii) He believed his power came from “ Divine Right " and not 
from the people. 

Thus, the war was partly fought for religious, partly for con¬ 
stitutional reasons. 

Note 69. — STAGES OF THE CIVIL WAR (1642-1661) 

1. Aim of the King to take London. 

(a) Failed in first year (1642) at Turnham Green. 

(b) In second year (1643) made triple advance on London: 

(i) From north, where King was victorious. 

(ii) From west, where Rupert was victorious. 

(iii) From east, where King did not succeed. 

London saved because Hull in north and Plymouth in west held 
out, and royalist armies could not leave them in their rear. 
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2. Both sides appealed to the Scots, who decided to support Parlia¬ 
ment, which accepted the Solemn League and Covenant (1643). 

Charles brought over Irish, but they were ineffective, compared 
with the Scots. 

3. The “ Eastern Association ” with Cromwell was now fully trained, 
and left its own district to fight in the north. Great victory at 
Marston Moor (1644). 

4. This led New Model Army, with good cavalry and good officers, 

to " go everywhere **. Won Naseby (1645). “ The King and the 

Kingdom lost ". 

The New Model Armv: 

j 

(a) Was well paid, as Parliament had plenty of money. 

(b) Numbered 50,000 men. 

(c) W on the second Civil War in four weeks. 

(d) Defeated Charles II at Worcester (1651). 


Note 70. — THE COMMONWEALTH: EXPERIMENTS IN 

REPUBLICANISM (164y-1659) 

1. Commonwealth. 

(а) Different parties. Royalists, still in large numbers; Presby¬ 
terians, backed by Scots; Extremists such as Leveliers (very 
strong republicans) and Independents who were more tolerant; 
the Army who controlled situation. 

(б) Cromwell had supreme influence and used it for moderate repub¬ 
licanism. Therefore: 

(i) Negotiated with King, to disgust of extremists. Scots and 
Presbyterians now support King. Leads to 2nd Civil War 
and execution of the King (1649b 

(u) Quarrelled with Scots who objected to Army’s support of 

Independents, and wished to enforce Presbyterianism on 

England. Cromwell opposed this. Hence 3rd war (1648) 

and defeat of Scots at Dunbar (1650) and of Charles II at 
Worcester (1651). 

(c) Single chamber government. The Rump created by: 

(i) Pride’s Purge (Dec., 1648) and 90 M.P.s left. Set up single 

chamber government. Council of State; Army Council' 
and the Rump Parliament. 

Cromwell can rule “ neither with Parliament nor with- 

?. U * • He and Arm y quarrel with Rump and dissolve it 
(lo53). 

(ii) Barebone's Parliament (1653) contained representatives from 

Ireland and Scotland, thus representative of United 
Britain. Very unpractical. Dissolved 1653. 
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2. First Protectorate (1653-56). 

^"?° nStltUtion - The Instrumcnt of Government creates Protectorate 
(1653). Parliament of orc* House ; Protector to have veto on such 

acts as were contrary to constitution, and power to dissolve it after 
live months. Council of State to assist Parliament to control tax¬ 
ation. This Parliament wished to reduce army, and to persecute 
non-Presbyterians. Cromwell wished for toleration so dissolved 
Parliament (1655). Turned to the Army for advice and help. 

3 . Second (Revised) Protectorate (1656-59). 

Cromwell tried to settle the country by rule of Major-Generals in 
eleven districts. This army-rule so unpopular he called another 
Parliament, which drew up Humble Petition and Advice (1656); 
an effort to go back to the old government of England with Lords 
and Commons, and Cromwell was asked to become King. Refused the 
Crown but set up Revised Protectorate with a nominated Upper House, 
larger Lower House. The two Houses at once quarrelled over their 
powers, and Cromwell dissolved them. Death of Cromwell (1658). 

Note: These experiments failed for three reasons: 

{a) Parliament was not representative of the country for elections 
not free, and large body of Royalists not represented. 

(b) Parliament consisted of intolerant persons who wished to per¬ 
secute other forms of religion, and this Cromwell and the army 
would not allow. 

(c) The army hence could not agree with either of the other parties 
of the State. The " Instrument of Government" and " Humble 
Petition " are written constitutions and show the difficulties of 
settling powers of the two Houses. 

Notb 71. — CROMWELL’S FOREIGN POLICY 
His policy based on determination: 

(а) To prevent restoration of the Stuarts. Achieved because France 
and Spain at war, and both wanted England’s help, so neither 
would help Stuarts. 

(б) To maintain Protestant religion. 

(i) Offered terms to Spain: — Cost of war to be borne by Spain; 
Calais to be restored to Britain; trade to be allowed with 
Spanish colonies; English to be unmolested by Inquisition. 
Spain refused terms (1654). 

(li) Offered terms to France: — Cost of war to be borne by 
France; Dunkirk to be British; persecution of Vaudois to 
cease. France accepted terms (1655). Hence military- 
alliance with France (1657) obtained concession for Pro¬ 
testants, and fought Spain, which was bigotedly intolerant. 

( c ) To advance English commerce , hence war with Dutch, our com¬ 
mercial rivals. 
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1. 1652-53. First Dutch War, fought over Commerce. Naviga¬ 
tion Act (1651), passed by Rump, said goods coming to England 
must come in English ships. 

2. Peace made by Cromwell as Protector (1654), followed by Protestant 
alliance of Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and England. 

3. Spanish War. War abroad between Spain and France. Cromwell 
supported France (1654-57): 

(a) Fought colonial war against Spain in West Indies, and took many 
islands from Spain (1655-58). 

(b) Expedition to Mediterranean very successful (1655). English 
supreme in Mediterranean. 

(c) French to gain English support, forced Savoy to cease perse¬ 
cution of Protestants (Milton’s sonnet “Avenge, oh Lord! thy 
slaughtered saints ") (1655). 

(d) Attack on Dunkirk, Spanish possession, which was captured 
after Battle of the Dunes (1658). 

Note; Cromwell’s alliance with France criticized as Spain waa 
declining power and France was becoming aggressive. Cromwell'* 
decision made on religious grounds. 

Note 72. — ENGLISH SEA-POWER UNDER CROMWELL 

Period of great glory for the navy. In Blake, Cromwell had one at 
our greatest sailors. Sea-power now became England's great source 
of strength. Blake (1599-1657) had been a country gentleman, and 
fought in Civil War, but when sent to sea proved a nautical genius, just 
as Cromwell proved a natural military genius. English also had better 
ships — more stoutly built and better armed. 

1. In Civil War, Blake defeated Rupert, and blockaded him in Lisbon, 
defeated Portuguese fleet, and then destroyed Rupert's fleet in the 
Mediterranean (1651). 

2. In First Dutch War Blake faced powerful navy under Van Tromp. 

{a) 1652. Van Tromp defeated Blake in Straits of Dover in May. 
Dutch had command of Channel. Blake defeated Dutch in the 
Downs in September. Van Tromp defeated Blake at Dungeness in 
November. English took refuge in the Thames. 

1653. Three days' battle off Portland won by Blake in February. 
English gained command of Channel. Drawn battle in June. 
Victory of English in November. Van Tromp killed. 

(b) Dutch commerce injured, and 1400 Dutch ships captured. 
Dutch merchant ships driven off sea. 

Peace (1654) gave England great commercial successes. 

3. War with Spain. 

(a) Fleet under Admiral Penn attacked West Indies, army under 
Venables failed to take Hispaniola (1656) but took Jamaica (1656), 
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(6) Exp edit i° n to Mediterranean. Blake attacked Bey of Tunti 
(first appearance of English fleet in Mediterranean) (1655). 

(c) Attacked Spanish treasure fleet off Santa Cruz (Teneriffe) and 

destroyed whole fleet, under fire from forts. Death of Blake on 
return voyage (1657). 

Notb 73. — CROMWELL'S CAREER (1599-1058) 

1. Came from yeoman stock, lived life of small land-owner in the 
Midlands till over forty. Was intensely religious, but tolerant. Be¬ 
lieved Charles I responsible for arbitrary government which most 
be checked, and guilty of bloodshed of civil war. Also held Charles 
worthy of death because he believed Charles wished to call in French 
against the people. Sat in Parliament as member for Huntingdon 
(1628). Member of Long Parliament. Helped to draw up Root and 
Branch Petition and Grand Remonstrance (1641). 

2. A Great Army Leader. 

{a) Organized the Eastern Association (1643), and then the New 
Model (1644). Insisted on strict discipline. Trained the Parlia¬ 
mentary army as cavalry men, in which at first the Parliamentary 
forces were lacking. 

(b) Never lost a battle. But note at several he was saved by the 
mistakes of his enemies: Rupert at Naseby (1645) and Scots at 
Dunbar (1650). 

8. As Statesman: 

(а) Always stood for religious toleration, hence continued quarrels 
with his various Parliaments. 

(б) In foreign policy stood for England playing a great part abroad, 
and was so successful that the two Catholic autocratic monarchies, 
Spain and France, competed for his help. 

(c) Saw importance of sea-power. 

But note, he failed to establish settled government at home, and 
all his constitutional experiments failed, for his rule was based on 
the army, and not on popular support. Hence he could never have 
either a freely elected Parliament or could he ever rule with any 
selected Parliament he summoned. 

After the Restoration his body taken from its grave in West¬ 
minster Abbey and hanged at Tyburn. 

Notb 74. — CROMWELL’S RELATIONS WITH SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 
i. Scotland. 

(a) After 1st Civil War, Scotland wished to force England to be¬ 
come Presbyterian. Cromwell and his supporters opposed this, 
and offered to Charles I (Heads of Proposals, 1647) to 
Episcopacy in England. Charles chose Scots alliance, so in 1 
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Scots invaded England on Charles’s behalf. Cromwell defeated 
them at Wigan, at Warrington, and at Preston (1648). Entered 
Scotland and put Argyll in power. 

(6) After death of Charles I, Scotland supported Charles II, who 
promised to set up Presbyterianism in England (1650). 

Cromwell invaded Scotland, and won battle of Dunbar (1650). 
Took Edinburgh and Perth. Scots forced to make peace and 
accept General Monck as Governor. 

2. Ireland. 

(а) In 1649 Irish supported Charles I. Cromwell went over and 
took Drogheda and Wexford. Showed great cruelty and put 
Drogheda garrison to death, and *' all the priests he could find 

(б) Ireton then conquered rest of Ireland. 

(c) Land confiscated and settlement made by English. (Irish peasants 
left on the land but English landlords placed over them in three 
quarters of the whole island.) Catholic religion suppressed as far 
as open worship concerned. 

{d) Called representatives from Ireland to the “ Barebones " Parlia¬ 
ment, and granted free trade. 

Cromwell’s policy in Ireland is in opposition to his usual tolera¬ 
tion. He believed Ireland would supply armed forces for the 
Stuarts and that “ severity " would check this. He failed, and his 
policy inflicted great suffering and ruin in Ireland. Population fell 
by over one-third in this period. 

Note 75.— SUMMARY OF IRELAND UNDER THE STUARTS 

1. James I suppressed the rebellion of Tyrone in Ulster (1607). Con¬ 
fiscated lands of Tyrone and Tyrconnel and planted Ulster, largely 
with Presbyterian Scots (1610). 

2. Charles I sent Strafford (1633—40). He restored order, revived 
trade, developed flax industry, raised an army, improved Protestant 
church. Called Irish Parliament, and transacted useful business 
through its means. 

But he " planted " Connaught, turning out landlords and bring¬ 
ing in others. 

When Long Parliament met, Irish rebelled, fearing worse treat¬ 
ment at hands of Puritans (1641). First took form of attack on 
Scottish Presbyterians in Ulster (3000 killed). Long Parliament 
declared for no toleration for Catholic religion in Ireland, and for 
confiscation of land of rebels. 

3. Ireland recognized Charles II as it detested rule of Puritans. Rose 
on behalf of Charles. Cromwell defeated and crushed Irish, mas¬ 
sacre of garrison of Drogheda (1649). Irish Presbyterians called 

to Barebones Parliament (1653). Ireland given free trade with 
England. 
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4. Restoration of Charles II. 

« r ’, i *? 1 ! y ° Ve r ^ by landowners who had not rebelled 

in 1641, being restored to lands, and Cromwellian settlers given 
land elsewhere. Result: after 1665, one-third of landowners were 
native Irish Catholics, one-third were Protestant settlers of Eliza- 
beths and James I's plantations, one-third were Cromwellian 


(fc) Ormonde governed Ireland and granted religious toleration to 
Catholics (1661-1665). 

(c) But free trade was abolished, and Ireland suffered from restric¬ 
tions on her trade. 


6. James II. 

(a) Roman Catholic Lord-Lieutenant, Lord Tyrconnel. Ireland to 
be ruled on separate lines. 

(b) After 1688 revolution, James supported by Ireland. Protestants 
resist. Siege of Londonderry. Battle of Enniskillen (1689). James 
defeated at Battle of the Boyne (1690). 

(c) Ireland conquered for William III by Churchill and Ginkel. 
Irish signed the Capitulation of Limerick (1691), which promised 
that Roman Catholics should have the same privileges as in the 
reign of Charles II. These terms not kept. Penal code against 
Roman Catholics passed. 


Notb 76.— THE RESTORATION 

Restoration Settlement. Made by the army under Monck, to 
end “ slavery of sword government ". Charles II accepted Monck's 
suggestion and issued the Declaration of Breda (1660). 

1. Declaration of Breda made the following provisions: 

(<*) A ** free " Parliament to be elected and King to rule with it. 

(b) Lands bought by persons under the Commonwealth not to be 
confiscated, i.e. Royalists whose lands had been taken, did not 
have them restored. 

(c) Religious toleration was promised (but this was not kept). 

2 . Monarchy Restored, and it was treason to take arms against the 
Crown, but actually everyone knew that if the King governed 
arbitrarily. Parliament and the nation would not stand it. 

8 . Parliament Returned, with King, Lords, and Commons, and 
Parliament kept control of all taxation, and hence control of the 
King. 

4 . Church of England Restored, and though " no man to be called 
in question " for his religion, the Parliament which met was strongly 
Anglican, and proceeded to persecute Puri t a n s. 
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5 General Amnesty except for the " regicides “ who had signed 
Charles I's death warrant, 13 of whom were executed, and 26 im¬ 
prisoned for life. (James II, 26 years later, was revengeful enough 
to order Judge Jeffreys to condemn Alice Lisle, the widow of one 
of the regicides. Charles II was himself merciful and would have 
preferred no executions at all.) 


Note 77. — THE CHURCH AND THE BEGINNINGS OF NON-CONFORMITY 

The Puritans had not wished for toleration under the Commonwealth 
and the Anglicans would not have it under Charles II. So we have 
(a) persecution; (6) rise of non-conformity; ( c) attempts of Charles 
to get toleration for Roman Catholics, which failed. 

1. Persecution by the Anglicans. 

Parliament passed the Clarendon Code (called after Lord Clarendon, 
the Chancellor) to persecute non-conformists. The Code consisted 
of: 

(а) Corporation Act (1661). All members of Corporations had to 
take Holy Communion according to rites of Church of England. 
Corporations controlled elections in many of the boroughs of 
members of Parliament. Hence this largely disfranchised non¬ 
conformists . 

(б) Act of Uniformity (1662). All clergy to be ordained by Bishops, 
and to use Book of Common Prayer; all schoolmasters to be 
licensed by Bishops. This meant that 2000 Ministers now re¬ 
signed their livings and became “ dissenters 

(c) Conventicle Act (1664). No one might attend any religious 
service other than those of Church of England. 

{d) Five-Mile Act (1665), No non-conformist minister or school¬ 
master might come within 6 miles of any town. 

This was meant to strike at non-conformists in the towns, 
where they chiefly were to be found, for it meant they could not 
educate their children, and their ministers could not in any way 
keep in touch with them. 

Note: The " Code " did not make everyone into members of the 
Church of England; it drove numbers into “ dissent ”, and it set 
these people apart. From now on the ” dissenters ” found it hard 
to get educated. 


Rote 78. — CHARLES II AND FRANCK 

Foreign policy turns on Charles's relations with France. 

1. First act of his minister Clarendon was to sell Dunkirk to the French 
(1662). Louis XIV aimed chiefly at conquest of the Dutch, needed 
help of English navy. Also wished to see England become Catholic. 
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Hence he and Charles combined to outwit Parliament and force Eng¬ 
land into line with French schemes. In Charles's defence is urged 

that he believed English interests were helped by destruction of 
Dutch power. 

2 Charles negotiated alliance with France, and his sister Henrietta 
married Louis XIV's brother; Charles married Catherine of Bra- 
ganza, Portugal being ally of France (1665). 

3. Followed this by making war on the Dutch (1665-7). Policy was 
highly unpopular, and in 1667 peace of Breda signed. England 
joined Holland and Sweden in alliance against France. 

4 - Triple Alliance of England, Holland, and Sweden against France 
(1668). 6 

Louis determined to detach England, so in 1670 he and Charles 
made secret Treaty of Dover. Under this Holland to be partitioned; 
Charles to receive money from Louis; Charles to declare himself a 
Roman Catholic, and at suitable moment to accept French army 
to force England to become Roman Catholic. 

Following the treaty Charles made war on the Dutch again, but he 
and Louis both failed to conquer that country, and in 1674 England 
made peace. 

6. Charles now on the surface abandoned French alliance in response 
to Parliament's clamour, and made marriage treaty with Holland 
(1677) — his niece and heiress Mary married William of Orange. 

6. Parliament now very suspicious of Louis and Charles. The Popish 
Plot (1678) was thought to mean replacement of Charles by the 
Catholic James, with support of France. Charles, horrified by 
Parliament's repression of the plot, accepted pension from France, 
and ruled without Parliament till his death in 1685. 

Note 79. —THE DUTCH WARS OF CHARLES II 

Cromwell had fought the First Dutch War (1652-53) to secure com¬ 
mercial advantages. Charles II fought the Second and Third Dutch 
Wars chiefly in alliance with France, which gained advantages as France 
had no fleet equal to the war. 

1. Second Dutch War. 1665-67. England and France against the 
Dutch. De Ruyter the Dutch admiral; Prince Rupert and Monck 
(now Albemarle) the English admirals. 

(a) English won Battle of Lowestoft (1665), but three-day Battle of 
the Downs (1666) quite inconclusive. 

(b) Charles neglected the navy, spent no money on it, and laid up 
ships as “ economy Hence, in 1667, Dutch sailed up the Med¬ 
way, and burnt the English fleet at anchor. Peace of Breda fol¬ 
lowed, and England gave up trading stations in East Indies. 
Received part of “ New England " (New York, Delaware, an 
New Jersey), but at that time these considered valueless. 
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2. Parliament, with the country, now bitterly opposed to Charles's 
policy, and did not wish to help Catholic France to crush Protestant 
Holland. Insisted on the Triple Alliance of England, Holland, and 
Sweden (1668). 

3. Charles broke this, as soon as he could, and declared Third Dutch 
War (1672-74). (Result of Secret Treaty of Dover.) 

English fought indecisive actions off Solebay (second Southwold 

battle), and in their attacks on the Texel were defeated and driven 

ofF Charles compelled to call a Parliament for money. Parliament 

insisted on peace (1674) and marriage alliance with Holland negotiated 
later (1677). 
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Note 80. — IMPORTANCE OF SHAFTESBURY (ANTHONY ASHLEY 

COOPER) (1621-1083) 

1. Began as an opponent of the Crown in the Long Parliament (1641). 
Sat in Barebones Parliament (1653). Supported restoration. Made 
minister by Charles II (1660). 

2. A member of the famous " Cabal " or Ministry (Clifford, Arlington, 

Buckingham, Ashley Cooper, Lauderdale), so called from initials 
of members (1669). 

Ashley believed in toleration. 

3. Hence soon led to suspect Charles II's double dealing and after 

Treaty of Dover (1670) led opposition. Regarded as first “ party 
leader. r J 

Called his party the " Country " party, opposed to the “ Court 
party. Nicknames became ‘ Whigs " and “ Tories 

4 ‘ ? harle f s at tempted to pass Declaration of Indidgence (1672) 

dbm^him (167?^ aDd S6CUred ™ ^ (1673) - ChadeS the “ 

5 ' ^ af ^ esbu ty pipped up feeling over Popish Plot (1678) because 
he believed that Charles and Louis XIV were plotting to make Eng¬ 
land Roman Catholic. (The secret clauses of Treaty of Dover were 
not known till recent times, but Shaftesbury suspected their exis 
fence and they prove he was right as to intentions of the two Kin^' 

6 ^ t n r; ati r: ith j raiice were ^ s^. 

ur> got Habeas Corpus Act passed (1679). This is of the greatest 
importance, for it prevents any person being im^dsLed wfthou! 

7 lames n U ffomT W ° rk f ° r the Exdud ° n Bill to exclude 

James II from succeeding to the throne, as a Catholic 

‘^rotesta^tdS 'T** heir the throne should be James’s 
rotestant daughter Mary, married to William of Orange Charles 
dissolved Parliament to stop BUI orange. Charles 

(F 088 ) 


It 
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(6) Brought in Second Bill (1681), not saying who should succeed. 
Shaftesbury meant it to be Monmouth, Charles’s eldest illegitimate 
son, and hoped to produce some sort of proof that Charles had 
married Monmouth’s mother. Charles dissolved Parliament. 

(c) Third Bill (1681) introduced at Parliament held at Oxford, 
Monmouth now named as heir in the Bill. Charles dissolved 
Parliament and never called another, getting money from Louis 
XIV to make him independent. 

Note: Habeas Corpus Act is regarded as a great safeguard of 
liberty. Any person arrested can demand trial at next session, and 
if not tried, judge must grant a writ of " habeas corpus ", ordering 
the person in charge to release the prisoner. Thus no one can be 
imprisoned for unknown cause, or for " political reasons " when 
no crime has been committed. The Act has been “ suspended " in 
times of great emergency, e.g. by Pitt in the Revolutionary wars, 
and again in the 1914-18 war it was suspended on the grounds that 
persons were highly dangerous against whom no crime could be 
proved. The outcry was so great that the Act was restored after 
one year. 


Notb 81. — CHARLES II’S ATTEMPT AT PERSONAL RULE 

1. Charles tried first to secure French help to make him independent 
of Parliament. Secret Treaty of Dover, 1670. 

2. Tried to get toleration for Roman Catholics — by the Declaration 
of Indulgence (1672) suspending the laws against Catholics and 
Dissenters. Parliament would not agree, and passed Test Act (1673) 
instead, obliging all holders of office to be communicants of Church 
of England. 

3. Charles negotiated for more money from France, through Danby 
(1678). Discovered, and Danby impeached and Exclusion Bill 
brought forward to exclude James II from throne. Charles, to pre 
vent its passing, dissolved Parliament at Oxford (1681). 

4 . Charles now ruled without Parliament with help of subsidies from 
France. 

(а) Shaftesbury, who had led opposition, fled abroad. 

(б) Charles dropped Test Act and restored James to his office! 

( 1081 ). 

(c) Set to work to gain control of Parliament by . 

Charters of the Corporations, which returned the members 

Parliament (1683). 
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Notb 82. —EFFORTS OF CHARLES II AND JAMES II TO GAIN 

" TOLERATION ” 

Aimed really at getting toleration for Roman Catholics. Included 

Dissenters in effort to win them over. Dissenters refused to accept the 

“ declaration " as dreaded Roman Catholicism so much. 

1st Declaration, which remitted all penal laws for Catholics and 
Dissenters issued by Charles II (1672), when Parliament was not 
sitting. Parliament when summoned repudiated whole idea and 
counter-attacked by Test Act. 

2nd Declaration (1687) by James II again offering “ toleration " to 
both. Again refused by Dissenters. 

3rd Declaration (1688) issued by James, and bishops and clergy 
ordered to read it in Churches. Seven Bishops refused. Tried, on 
James’s orders, for sedition, but acquitted by jury amid popular 
rejoicings. Signal for fall of James. 

Toleration finally granted by William III (1689). Allowing free¬ 
dom of worship to all Dissenters who would take oath of allegiance. 

(Complete toleration not granted till 1828, when Test and Cor¬ 
poration Acts finally abolished, i.e. Catholic Emancipation.) 


Noth 83. —THE BEGINNINGS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


1. (a) Early attempts to colonize Virginia under Elizabeth had failed. 
(b) First progress came from the East. 

(i) East India Co. formed under Elizabeth (1600), but trade in 

the East hampered by the Dutch. In 1623 Dutch executed 
some Englishmen at Amboyna and English abandoned trade 
wdth islands. 

(ii) On mainland of India English had to meet competition of 

Portuguese (1612). First factory at Surat, then others at 
Madras (1039). Bombay (1661), and Calcutta (1690). 

(iii) Cromwell took Jamaica (1655). 

(iv) Bahamas settled in 1666. St. Helena taken in 1651. 

2. Development of America. 

( 0 ) Virginia colonized in 1607-10. Successful under Lord De la 
Warr. 


(b) Farther north, Pilgrim Fathers left England (1620) under 
James I and sailed to New England. Under Charles I many more 
followed. Massachusetts chief colony. Consisted of Puritans 
flying from Anglican persecutions. 


(c) Maryland founded ( 1604 ) by the Roman Catholic Lord Balti- 
more, as refuge for Roman Catholics. 
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(d) Under Charles II, first advance again in the south. 

(i) Where the Carolinas, called after Charles, were founded 

(1663). 

(ii) Then, in the north, settlements acquired from Dutch, by 

Treaty of Breda (1667), New York, New Jersey, and 
Delaware. 

(iii) Then Pennsylvania founded by William Penn, the Quaker 

(1680), who fled from the persecutions under Charles II. 

• Thus the colonies stretched in a strip all along the seaboard, and 
consisted of persons of different religions, but all of English nationality. 

Noth 84 —THE REVOLUTION OF 1688 

lhe revolution aimed at (1) maintaining the Protestant religion and 
State; (2) at ending the efforts of the Stuarts to rule arbitrarily. (What 
Charles II worked for secretly, James worked for openly.) 

1. James II*s Religious Policy. 

(a) Had suppressed Monmouth's rebellion (1685), which aimed at 
a Protestant succession, with the greatest cruelty. 

( b) Used his dispensing power to dispense with the Test Act, and 
appointed Roman Catholics as judges, and as officers of the army. 

(c) Made Tyrconnel, a Roman Catholic, viceroy in Ireland. 

(< d) Appointed Roman Catholic to Deanery of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and put in Roman Catholic Fellows at Magdalen College, Oxford. 

(e) Re-established the Court of High Commission to try ecclesiastical 
cases. 

(/) Issued a Declaration of Indulgence and advised all Bishops 
and clergy to read it. 

(g) Dismissed his moderate ministers and replaced them by Roman 
Catholics. 

2. James and the Army. 

Appointed Roman Catholic officers, raised the numbers of the 
army to 30,000, and brought troops to Hounslow Heath to overawe 

London. 

3. James and Parliament. 

He “dispensed" with the laws, thus completely setting aside aH 
Parliamentary government. He began to prepare to pack at 
liament by ordering Lords-Lieutenant to send him lists of sui a 
Roman Catholics and non-conformists to be elected members. 

Finally, revolution made inevitable by the birth of a son (J ur ) ’ 
1688), who would be a Roman Catholic. Hitherto heir had been 

Protestant Princess Mary. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD SIX 

(1603-1688) 


1. To what extent was the great Civil War the result of religious 

causes? (LCS 1936) 

2. What were the aims of James I in his foreign policy? How far 

did he succeed in carrying them out? (LGS 1937) 

3. Say what you can in favour of the foreign policy of James I. 

(LGS 1932) 

4. Summarize the chief complaints of James I’s Parliaments. How 

far were they justified? (OC 1938) 

6. What can be said in defence of either the foreign policy or the 

domestic policy of James I. (OC 1936) 

6 Give an account of the colonization of North America by the 
British in the reigns of James I and Charles I. (NUJB 1936) 

7. What were the chief causes of the civil war? (NUJB 1939) 

8. Give an account of the relations between King and Par liam ent 

between the accession of James I (1603) and the dissolution of Charles 
I's third Parliament (1629). (NUJB 1938) 

9. Account for the defeat of the Royalists in the Civil War. 

(OC 1931; D 1932) 

10. Account for the failure of the Commonwealth to survive. 

(OC 1938) 

11. What were the chief difficulties which faced Cromwell as Pro¬ 
tector, and how did he try to overcome them? (LGS 1932) 

12. Show the influence of either Scotland or Ireland on English 

history between 1629 and 1660. (L GS 

13. How much of the work of the Long Parliament was permanent? 

(OC 1939) 

14. Describe the work of Oliver Cromwell after the death of Charles I. 

(LGS 1937) 

v Were Cr0mwell ' s powers from 1664-68? Why 
did he fail to establish a permanent republican government? (B 1932) 

!*£ ^ (*e“ tS ° f ° W Cr “ s 
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17. “ The Restoration was a triumph less of the Monarchy than of 

the Church of England *\ Explain this statement with reference to the 
period 1660-88. (CL 1932) 

18. Describe the main events of the three Anglo-Dutch wars of the 

seventeenth century. (NUJB 1937) 

19. Both Charles I and Cromwell found it impossible to govern with 

Parliaments. Why? (OC '32) 

20. Was Charles II’s foreign policy advantageous to England? 

(OC 1935) 

21. What were the causes and results of the English naval wars 

with the Dutch? (OC 1936) 

22. Give a brief history of religious affairs during the reign of 

Charles II. (LGS 1920) 

23. What were Charles II's principal aims and how far was he suc¬ 
cessful in achieving them? (OC 1939)- 

24. Describe social life in town and country in the latter part of the 

seventeenth century. (B 1931) 

25. The Revolution of 1688 was as important an event in European 

as in English history. Discuss. (LGS 1924) 

26. Explain why Charles II succeeded in retaining his throne, and 

why James II lost it. (LM 1925) 

27. Why and how did James II unite the most important sections 

of the English Nation against himself? (LGS 1937) 

28. Charles II and James II both wished to rule as absolute monarchs. 

Explain (a) the means adopted by each for this purpose, and ( b ) wh> 
Charles II succeeded and James II failed. (NUJB 193 ) 

S9. Describe the growth of the party system under Charles II. 

& (LGS 1935) 



PERIOD SEVEN 


THE STRUGGLE WITH FRANCE AND THE 
GROWTH OF CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY 

1688-1714 


CHAPTER 43 

WILLIAM AND MARY; AND ANNE 

t. WILLIAM III (1689-1702) AND MARY (1689-1694) 

The accession of William III and Mary marks what i 
known as the “ peaceful ” Revolution, for really it settle< 
the question which had occupied the country throughou 
the period when Stuarts sat on the throne of England 
Parliament had finally won in its contest with the Crown. 

The details of the Revolution Settlement have now t< 
be considered (Note 85). The great result of the Revolutior 
upon our system of government was that henceforth the 
bulk of the king’s revenue was obtained by annual grant! 
from Parliament, and that Parliament had therefore to meet 
every year. As a consequence, Parliament acquired the 
complete control of finance, and, with that, an increasing 
control of the administration. Gradually, also, the re- 
la ion between the two Houses of Parliament underwent 
alteration. The House of Commons has had, since 1407, the 
sole power to initiate Bills involving the grant of public 

cZl IT > I lm 5°f ° n ° f t3Xati0n ’ and the 4n ol 

and, Bill' .Seqtn'ui S'tte in' " ^ “ “T" d 
Parliament in financial affair., the Lower Hous?became the 
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more important; though, as we shall see, individual mem¬ 
bers of the Upper House could, up till 1832, largely in¬ 
fluence the composition of the House of Commons. 

Moreover, as the result of the Revolution, two Acts were 
The Bin passed, the one at the beginning of William and Mary s and 
* ci 689 ) the other at the end of William’s reign, which limited the 
power of the Crown. The Declaration or Bill of Rights y 
which was drawn up and passed through Parliament in 
1689, completed the work which Magna Carta had begun. 
Its clauses may be briefly summarized. First, William and 
Mary were declared to be King and Queen, and the succes¬ 
sion to the throne was settled upon their children, and, 
failing them, upon James’s other daughter, Anne; and a 
The clause was added that no person who was a Roman Catholic 
Prot s e ett a ie! or who married a Roman Catholic could succeed to the 
ment throne. 1 Secondly, it declared to be illegal: (a) the pre- 
Dispen- tended power ” of the Crown to suspend laws; (b) the: power 

pot? of dispensing with laws “ as it hath been exercised of late 
abolished . the Crown; ( c ) t h e existence of the Court of High Com¬ 
mission and similar courts. Thirdly, Parliament was to e 
freely elected, to have freedom of speech and to meet t - 
Taxation quently, and there was to be no taxation without its* consen . 

Fourthly, a standing army was declared illegal. Th 
is still in force, and the army is only made legal by 
Th« passed every year, called the Army (Annual) Act"- and * 

!A.q is another reason why Parliament has to be caUed ^ 
Act ( 1689 ) The second measure was the Act of Settlemen , p 

in 1701. The first question to be arranged was a 
Art o, succession, for William and Mary were chddkss an 
Se “ r, children of the Princess Anne had d ^ d - The ^ro 
(l701> representative of the House of Stuart who had the best 

» It has been calculated that this clauK has taken away the eventual ' 

to the succession of nearly sixty persons. infancy, died in 1700 

« The Duke of Gloucester, the only onejo survi^ hi f dc ^ h he celebrated 

when nearly eleven years of . age /. irits “ firing all his 
Queen Elizabeth’s birthday in high birth day of the great Quef n > 

peat rejoicing ". It may be noted Ui^ ^^tJoughout this penod. 
September, wo kept as a national day ot rejoice 
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was Sophia, the granddaughter of James I (her mother was 

Elizabeth who married the Elector Palatine) and the wife 

of the Elector of Hanover. The crown was accordingly nan- 

settled upon " the most excellent Princess Sophia, and the S™ 

heirs of her body, being Protestants With regard to the s ‘° n 

other clauses in the Act of Settlement, some were inserted 

because of William’s personal unpopularity and because of 

the jealousy felt with regard to his foreign policy at that time. 

Thus the monarch was not to leave the kingdom without 

the consent of Parliament, and England was not to be 

obliged to engage in wars for the foreign possessions of the 

Crown. But these articles were soon modified or repealed. 

Two clauses are, however, of permanent importance. Hence- The 

forth judges could only be dismissed after being convicted in ’ 

the Law Courts, or after an address by both Houses of 

Parliament — and the king, therefore, lost his power of 

dismissal which had been so useful in previous reigns. No 

pardon by the Crown could be pleaded to an impeachment 

by the House of Commons — a clause which finally estab- The 

fished the responsibility of the king’s ministers for all acts min 
of state. 

Though the Crown still continued to select the ministers 
and, in William’s reign at all events, to control the home 
and foreign policies of the country, the Revolution had 
secured, therefore, for the individual Englishman his political 
liberty and for the Parliament which represented him 
complete control of taxation and, subject to the king’s veto, 
of legislation. In two other respects the Revolution had 
important effects Hitherto all publications had, under an L,„e rty 

InTfih^ Z '7 ^ cT SUbjeCt t0 3 rig0rous ^^ship. 1 

In 1695 the House of Commons decided not to renew the (169S> 

A n t ’ u a u d ,r t lUS W3S secured Liberty of the Press for 
which half a century previously Milton had ardently pleaded 

t thou gh that hberty was still somewhat curtailed by the 

Universities, and the number'of" maste° nfi " ed to ,H >ndon ' Yor k, and the two 
weirs had to he examined' ™ A " 
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severity of the laws of Libel 1 and by heavy stamp duties 
upon newspapers. Secondly, something was done to make 

Toierau™ re ^gi° us restrictions less severe (Note 86). By the Toleration 
Act (1689) Act (1689) liberty of worship was allowed to those who 

could subscribe to thirty-six of the thirty-nine Articles in the 
Book of Common Prayer, i.e. practically all except Roman 
Catholics and Unitarians. But the Nonconformists were 
still excluded from office under the Test and Corporation 
Acts passed in the reign of Charles II. The Toleration Act 
marked, nevertheless, a great advance, and from that time 
the feeling of tolerance steadily increased. After the acces¬ 
sion of the House of Hanover in the eighteenth century an 
Act was annually passed excusing the Nonconformists from 
the penalties which they had incurred for holding any office. 
Complete toleration to all sects, including Roman Catholics, 
was not, however, to come till the nineteenth century. 2 

We must now say something about the details of the 
domestic history. William and Mary established their 
position with greater ease than might have been expected. 
The death of Dundee at the Battle of Killiecrankie (p. 546) 
and the flight of James to France after the Battle of the 
Boyne (p. 546) led to the submission of Scotland and Ireland. 
In England itself there was surprisingly little opposition. 

Lack of One of the Archbishops, four bishops, and four hundred 
l0 wmiam other clergymen, known as the Non-jurors , refused to take 
and Mary Q f allegiance to William and Mary, and consequently 

were deprived of their benefices — and that was all. Yet, 
though there was little opposition, there was also little loyalty 
to the new sovereigns. Statesmen and warriors were alike 


1 These libel laws were mitigated by an Act passed in 1792. 

a Though the Nonconformists obtained toleration, severe Iw 

be passed against the Roman Catholics. Thus in 1 ® rbrating hlass; 

rendering any priest liable to perpetual imprisonment f n J| of his 

and a friar named Atkinson, who was convicted through the e ? neC | iot 

serving-maid — she was rewarded with a gift of £ , of seventy- 

thirty years at Hurst Castle, finally dying diere in . Government, 

three. But these vindictive laws were not as a rule enforcad y worship u»- 
and the Roman Catholic, as a whole, were allowed to have their wor.mp 

diaturbed. 
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faithless. Danby, who was the chief minister for five years, 
Marlborough, the general, and Russell, the victor of the 
Battle of La Hogue, all intrigued with James whilst holding 
office under W illiam and Anne. Parliaments were often 
unfriendly, and there was one plot against William’s life. 1 

No doubt Englishmen ought to have been grateful for 
the benefits of the Revolution, but perhaps their want of charac- 
loyalty to William and Mary is not altogether surprising, wiuiam 
The King himself was interested in foreign politics alone. anU M " T 
England was to him merely a factor in his war with France; 

“ he had ”, as a contemporary said, “ to take England on 
his way to France . His individual opinions, moreover, 
were not likely to make him popular. In religion he was a 
Calvinist, and he was therefore distrusted by the very 
powerful High Church party in the Church of England. 

In politics, though the Tory opposition to the war compelled 
him in 1695 to depend for a time upon a Whig ministry — 
the Whig Junto, as it was called — yet for the greater part 
of his reign he tried to ignore parties, and to rule with 
mmisters drawn impartially from Whigs and Tories; as a 
consequence, he obtained the hearty support of neither 
party. Nor was William’s personality an attractive one 
Diminutive in stature, thin and fragile-looking, his appear¬ 
ance was only redeemed by the brightness and keenness of 
his eyes His manner was cold and repellent, and his habits 
unsociable; and the few friends that he possessed were all 
Dutchmen. Moreover, his health was wretched, and in¬ 
clined to make him irascible and peevish. William had none 
of the outwardly attractive qualities which would have 
secured the affection of his English subjects; and they 
failed to do justice to the magnanimity which he showed in 
dealing with his enemies, his patience and calmness in times 

wasT<^turnfng'frorn°his^ usual^hmjrday “ Gr «". - he 

• - He spoke little and vers’ shortlv ,1’ P was discovered. 

monly with a disgusting drvness ” \ on ,1^'d a comemp.orary, ‘ and most com- 

the New Forest were his only recreation L and h e °d^rw h l' nUng ex P. edlti ons in 
indoor games. on * and * lc dls >nkcd conversaiion and all 
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of crisis, or the unwearying industry which he displayed fa 
public affairs. Mary, on the other hand, was an affable, 
kind-hearted, genial queen; it was a saying at the time that 
“ she talked as much as William thought, or her sister, the 
Princess Anne, ate ”. Mary’s death, in 1694, was conse¬ 
quently a great blow to William’s position, and after that 
his unpopularity steadily increased. 

After the conclusion of the war with France, in 1697, 
opposition to William’s policy came to a head. A Tory 
Parliament attacked — with some reason — the enormous 
tracts of land which the King had granted to his Dutch 
favourites in Ireland. Moreover, a standing army was still 
very unpopular, and Parliament insisted — with great 
stupidity — upon reducing the armed forces in England to 
seven thousand men. Then, again, Parliament was jealous 
of his foreign policy, and consequently passed those clauses 
in the Act of Settlement to which reference has already 
been made. William, indeed, was so worried by the Opposi¬ 
tion that he seriously thought of resigning his crown, and 
had even drafted a proclamation for that purpose. English¬ 
men, in truth, were somewhat ignorant of foreign politics; 
and the greatness of the work accomplished by William, 
not only for England, but for Europe, was never realized. 
The King, however, had the satisfaction before his death 
of feeling that the nation was strongly supporting him in 
the War of the Spanish Succession, the opening of which 
he just lived to see (1702). 

Two features in our National Finance make their appear¬ 
ance during the reigns of William and Mary. The first was 
the National Debt , which dates from 1693. By 1697 it had 
reached £20,000,000; by 1713, £78,000,000; and by 1815 
it was to rise to the stupendous total of £ 840 , 000 , 000 . e 

1 The National Debt helped to rivet the Commercial CUwiJ'Vjf ?woilld 
tion Settlement, because it was thought that if the btuar the Whig 

repudiate the Debt. It therefore helped to cause the a ■ » r or prosperity 

aristocracy and the merchants, as both depended for P° 

in the eighteenth century on the Hanoverian dynasty. 
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Government borrowed money to finance the wars, and 
citizens lent that money in return for interest. This gave 
the people of the country a very sound investment for their 
savings, while it also enabled the terrible burden of the 
wars to be spread out, and prevented that burden from 
crushing out all trade and industry. The other was the ( 2 ) Foun- 
Bank of England , which was founded in 1694, and which Bank"©? 1 
gave a solid foundation to England’s commercial and im- fi 694 ) nd 
perial development in the next century. In 1695 occurred 
the restoration of the currency ; the old money, which was 
much worn, and was often “ clipped ” round the edges, 
was called in, and a new coinage was issued, whose milled 
edges made clipping impossible in the future. 

2. A PERIOD OF FOREIGN WARS (1689-1714) 

The Revolution of 1688 ushered in a period of prolonged 
conflict for Great Britain. Between 1688 and 1815 she was The 
engaged in a series of seven great wars, which occupied no wi?h ,ct 
less than fifty-six years. Of these wars five begin and the fi? 8 n 9 c . 6 
other two end as wars in which Great Britain’s chief oppo- 1815) 
nent is France, and we must try to understand the general 
causes of the hostility between these two countries before 
examining the particular causes of each war {Note 88), 

First of all, there were the ambitions of France in Europe. 

France wanted to extend and to strengthen her eastern 
frontier with the ultimate object of making the River Rhine 
her boundary. 1 This could only be accomplished at the 
expense, in the south-east, of the German States and, in 
the north-east, of the Netherlands. The Netherlands were 
divided. Part of them, called Holland or the United Pro¬ 
vinces, was independent: part of them, corresponding to 
the modern country of Belgium, belonged to the King of 
Spam up till 1713, when it came under the rule of Austria, 

An Sd e prover\ t r h an- ntier ° f ° ld Gau1 ’ was the 8 reat object of French ambition. 

Quand Paris boira le Rhin 
route la Gaule aura sa fin. 
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and was thenceforward called the Austrian Netherlands. 
The frontier between France and what is now Belgium 
was no natural boundary, such as a river or a range of 

Barrier ™ untains > but on each side of it had been built a great 
Fortresses chain of forts known as the “ Barrier Fortresses ”. Those 

on the Belgian side were slowly and steadily passing into 
the hands of France as she pushed her frontier forward. 
Once they were all, or nearly all, in her hands, France 
might be able to seize not only Belgium, but Holland as 
well. But with the independence of Holland, England’s 
own fortunes were linked. The French, if they obtained 
outlets in the North Sea, would threaten our maritime 
position and thus our national security. For that reason 
England insisted that the “ Barrier Fortresses ” should be 
garrisoned wholly or in part by soldiers from Holland. 

The ambitions of France were not only concerned with 

Fra and t ^ ie acc l u ^ s ^ on °f the Rhine frontier. At various times 
Spain between 1689 and 1815 her rulers attempted, if not to 
annex the country, at all events to control the policy of 
Spain by means of a close family alliance or a treaty. More¬ 
over, Louis XIV (1643-1715) at the beginning, and the 
French revolutionaries and Napoleon (1793-1815) at the 
end, of the period had achieved a position in Europe which 
threatened the independence of all other States. 


The causes of this constant warfare between England 
>itions an< ^ France were not, however, solely European. The 
ambitions of France and of England clashed, as will be 
shown later, throughout the world. In India and in the 
West Indies, in North America and in North Africa, a 
great struggle had to be contested to decide between their 
competing ideals of expansion. And if contemporary states¬ 
men, with rare exceptions, attached more importance to 
the European than to the Imperial aspect of the struggle, 
to us to-day it is the struggle for Empire that must always 
possess the greater interest. 

We must now deal with the wars in detail. And first we 
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will take the two wars that were fought between 1688 and 
1713. The position of Louis XIV in 1688 was unique. 
His army, although it had been engaged in continual wars, 
had suffered no serious reverse in battle for over forty 
years, and his navy was equal to those of Holland and 
England combined. In Louvois the King possessed the 
best war minister, in Vauban the best engineer, and in 
Tourville the best admiral of the age; and though Conde 
and Turenne, his greatest generals, were dead by 1689, 
he still had Luxembourg and Villars. With such resources 
at his command, Louis, during his reign, had added to his 
dominions many of the frontier fortresses in the Nether¬ 
lands already referred to, and, farther south, Alsace, Franche 
Comte, and the great fortress of Strasbourg. He was threat¬ 
ening further annexations at the expense of the Netherlands 
and of Germany. The English kings, Charles II and James 
II, had been his pensioners, and he had hopes of securing 
for his family the succession to the throne of Spain. The 
Revolution in England, however, ruined the plans of Louis 
XIV. To a king of England who was dependent upon Louis 
for money and upon his ambassador for advice succeeded 
William III, the ruler of Holland, one whose whole life 
had been devoted to resisting France. William had already 
in 1688 formed a League against France, and the support 
of England in 1689 was the coping stone to that alliance. 
“ Without the concurrence of the realm and power of 
England, said \\ illiam later, “ it was impossible to put 
a stop to the ambitions and greatness of France.” 

d he war which followed is known in Continental history 
as the War of the League of Augsburg (1689-97). To us it 
is better known as the War of the English Succession , for 
Louis XIV was supporting James II, and therefore its 
issue decided whether William or James was to be king 
of England. For the first two years of the war (1689-90) 
English military operations were confined mainly to the 
British Isles and to the sea (Note 88). In Scotland, John 

( F 938 ) 20 # > J 
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Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, raised the High¬ 
landers on behalf of James, and routed, in the space of two 

Scotfand" minutes > J ust be y° nd the Pass of Killiecrankie , William's 

Ba K t i 1 iHe- forces under the leadership of Mackay (June, 1689). In 
c <i 689 ) t ^ ie battle, however, Dundee was mortally wounded, and 
with his death all the energy was taken out of the move¬ 
ment, which quickly subsided. 

Meantime, in Ireland, James II arrived with French 
(b) in money and troops. In Ireland the situation was far more 

Ireland: . . • o i 

the siege serious than in Scotland, for, in addition to the bitter religious 

of London- £ .. _ / b . 

( 1689 ) * ee “ n &’ there was the racial hatred between the Irish in¬ 
habitants and the English and Scottish settlers. A war 
between Catholics and Protestants at once broke out. The 
Protestants in the North were attacked and the two Pro¬ 
testant strongholds, Londonderry and Enniskillen , besieged. 
But the Protestants in Londonderry held out heroically for 
one hundred and five days till they were relieved, whilst 
those in Enniskillen attacked their besiegers and won 
the Battle of Newtown Butler. 

Subsequently William himself came to Ireland, and won 

Battle of a victory at the River Boyne (1st July, 1690). The battle 
(1690) was notable for the variety of nations engaged in it. ui 
James's forces, over a third were French, and the com¬ 
mander-in-chief was a Frenchman. On William's side, 
about half were natives of England, and, of course, he had 
many Irish Protestants from the north of Ireland and some 
two thousand Dutchmen fighting for him; the rest of his 
force included Huguenots, Prussians, Danes, and Fin¬ 
landers. James shortly afterwards fled back to France, and 
in 1691 the war in Ireland came to an end. John Churchill, 
the future Duke of Marlborough, had a brilliant cam¬ 
paign, and took Cork and Kinsale, whilst Ginkel, a Dutch 
general, won a desperate battle for William at Aughrirn. 

A few months later, in the autumn of 1691, Limerick, e 
last great Catholic fortress, surrendered, and with its 
capitulation William's position in Ireland was secure- 

^y 
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On the sea, in these two years, Louis XIV missed his 
chances. With a superior fleet, and with the best admiral 
of the day in Tourville, 1 he should, according to military 
historians, have isolated Ireland from England so as to 
give every assistance to James; instead of which William 
was allowed to pass over to Ireland unmolested, and his 
communications were never threatened even for an hour. 
Tourville, however, on 30th June, 1G90, the day before 
the Battle of the Boyne, met at Dcachy Head a combined 
Dutch and English fleet under Lord Torrington. The 
latter, who was inferior in force, wished to refuse battle 
with his van and centre and to fight only a rearguard action. 2 
But the impetuous Dutch van insisted on fighting, and were 
very severely handled; and had Tourville followed up his 
victory, the result might have been disastrous. 

During the rest of the v ar (1091-97) England obtained the 
supremacy at sea. In 1G92 came the victory off La Hogue. 
Tourville, on this occasion vastly inferior in force, had 
fought with credit a rearguard action against the English 
admiral, Russell. But, after the battle, the French fleet 
had to retire in some disorder, and many ships retreated 
through the dangerous “ Race of Alderney ”, which is 
between that island and the mainland. Thirteen of the 
French ships, however, were unable to get through, took 
refuge at La Hogue, and were burnt by Russell’s fleet. 
I hat victory, received in England with tremendous and 
perhaps exaggerated enthusiasm, saved England from fear 
of invasion, and gave to her the command of the Channel. 3 


1 Tourville had served in the French fleet for thirty years, and had seen 
service in the Anglo-Dutch wars and against the IJarbary pirates. He was a 
practical seaman as well as a good tactician; indeed it was a saying at the time 
that he could act in any capacity from a ship’s carpenter to an admiral. 

2 The Government had information that the enemy’s ships-of-the-line num¬ 
bered only sixty, and ordered Torrington with his fifty ships to engage them. 
1 ornngton counted with his own eyes — or rather with his one eve, as he had 

!° S fi kf K.k 1 u a i n ex P| os,on eighty ships of the enemy, and was unwilling 
to fight, but he had to obey orders. 6 


During several days ’ says Macaulay, “ the bells of London pealed will 
out ceasing, blags were flying on all the steeples. Rows of candles were in a 
the windows. Bonfires were at all the corners of the streets. And three Lore 
took down with them £37,000 m coin to distribute among the sailors.” 
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The French, however, then took to commerce-destroying 
and did considerable damage, especially when they captured 
one hundred out of four hundred ships of a convoy bound 
for Smyrna. In 1694 an interesting event occurred. William 
sent a fleet to the Mediterranean, where it saved Barcelona 
from capture and consequently Spain from French control, 
and by wintering at Cadiz and returning to the Mediterranean 
in the next year exerted considerable influence upon the 
course of the war. 

On land during these years (1691-97) the English opera- 

(b Ne“he£ e ^ ons are con fi ne d to the Spanish Netherlands. The war 
lands was chiefly a war of sieges. William as a soldier was pains¬ 
taking but mediocre; his opponent, Luxembourg, was 
brilliant but indolent. Consequently William generally lost 
the battles; but Luxembourg took no advantage of his 
victories. William’s designs were excellent. Thus he tried 
to surprise Luxembourg at Steinkirk in 1692; but he wasted 
time by a preliminary cannonade of artillery which lasted 
one hour and a half, and by an elaborate deployment of 
infantry which was already late in arriving. Luxembourg, 
though genuinely surprised, marshalled his troops with 
great rapidity and won a victory. In the next year (1693) 
William was beaten at Neerwinden . But by sheer tenacity 
and strength of purpose he clung on, and two years later he 
won his first great success by recapturing the strong fortress 
of Namur. 

Finally, by 1697, France was exhausted. She had been 
The fighting a coalition of Great Britain, Holland, Spain, the 
^Ry8wic°k Empire, and some of the German States. Now she could 
<I697) not continue the struggle, and at the Treaty of Ryswick she 
recognized William as King of England, and gave up all her 
conquests since 1678 except Strasbourg. The war had been 
an uninteresting one. The English had, however, done we 
They had secured the supremacy at sea. They had earnt 
some valuable lessons under William’s leadership, lessons 
whose effect was to be shown in the subsequent wars un er 
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Marlborough. They had secured an honourable treaty, and, 
above all, had helped to inflict the first decided check on the 
ambitions of Louis XIV. 

We turn now to the causes of the next war — the War 
of the Spanish Succession. That two monarchs should arrange The 
for the distribution of the territories belonging to a third iScciSioa 
monarch in anticipation of his death and without consulting Pa^tiuon 
either him or his ministers seems an indefensible proceeding. oYJsi** 
\et this is what happened in 1698. The circumstances were, ,702) 
it is true, peculiar. The Spanish dominions included not 
only Spain, but the Spanish Netherlands, Milan and Naples, 

Sicily and Sardinia, besides vast possessions in the West 
Indies and South America. Charles II, the King of Spain, 
had no children or brothers, but he had two sisters and two 
aunts. Of the two aunts, the elder had married the French 
king, and the younger the emperor. They were all dead, 
but their respective sons, Louis XIV and the Emperor 
Leopold I, had married, the one the elder and the other the 
younger of the two sisters of the Spanish King. 1 Thus the 
children ot Louis and of Leopold combined both sets of 
claims. Here was a difficult situation. It was quite obvious 
that neither Louis XIV nor Leopold nor their eldest sons 
could be allowed to add the enormous territories of Spain 
to those either of France or Austria. It was hopeless to deal 
with Charles II, who was sickly and half-witted. Conse¬ 
quently Louis XIV and William III proceeded to draw up First 
Partition Treaties by which a baby, the grandson of Leopold 
(chfld of his daughter Maria) and the heir to the Electorate (1698) 
of Bavaria (but, of course, not heir to the Empire), was to 
succeed to the greater part of the Spanish dominions (1698). 

Unfortunately the Bavarian baby died of smallpox. An¬ 
other treaty was accordingly drawn up (1700), under which second 
the Archduke Charles, the second son of the emperor, was rtS!!} 0 * 
to obtain the bulk of the Spanish inheritance, but the (i700) 
Dauphin of France was to have Naples and Milan. 2 It is 

1 See table on p. 405. * Milan was to be exchanged for Lorraine. 
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hardly a matter for surprise that the King of Spain, when 
he heard of these Partition Treaties, flew into a violent 
passion, and that his queen smashed some of the furniture 

oi'charies * n room - Charles II of Spain subsequently sickened, 
ii (i7oo> and on his deathbed was persuaded to leave all his possessions 
to Philip of France, the second son of the Dauphin (1700). 
Louis XIV, after some hesitation, accepted the will and 
threw over the treaty. Philip was therefore declared King 
of Spain. A Bourbon had displaced a Habsburg, and Louis 
XIV might well have said — as he is wrongly reported to 
have said — “ Henceforth there are no Pyrenees.” 

Louis XIV’s acceptance of the will would not, in itself, 
causes of however, have produced the war, for, after all, it was his 

renewal 1 ' 7 7 

of war second and not his eldest grandson that succeeded. Other 
actions of the French King made war inevitable (Note 88). 
In the first place, he expelled the Dutch from the Barrier 
Fortresses, which they garrisoned, and substituted French 
troops, and thus showed his intention of making a further 
advance in the Netherlands. Secondly, he expressly reserved 
the rights of Philip to the French throne. Philip’s elder 
brother was delicate and not expected to live long, and 


Philip might therefore succeed not only to Spain but to 
France as well. Thirdly, he showed by his policy that he 
was attempting to secure for France the commercial con¬ 
cessions which England had obtained for trade with Spanish 
America. Finally, on James IPs death, in 1701, he recog¬ 
nized James’s son — the Old Pretender” as he is called 
— as James III, King of England. For Louis XIV, after 
recognizing William’s title at the Peace of Ryswick, to 
support the Pretender four years later, was the one thing 
needed to make England as enthusiastic as William for 
renewed war. The war, therefore, broke out in 1702, but 
William died before he could take any part in the fighting. 
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3. REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE (1702-1714): THE GREAT WAR 


The Princess Anne succeeded to the throne, under the 
terms of the Bill of Rights, on William’s death in 1702. The 
chief part of her reign was to be occupied by the great War 
of the Spanish Succession which now broke out. 

To summarize a war which lasted for over ten years, and 
which was fought in Italy and Germany, in the Netherlands, 
and in Spain, is no easy task. At the opening of the war, 
England, Holland, Austria, and most of the German States 
were on one side, and they were joined later by Portugal 
and Savoy; on the other side were France, Spain, and 
Bavaria. The great figure in the war, so far as the Allies were 
concerned, was John Churchill , created Duke of Marlborough. 
Born in 1650, he had seen service in Holland as a colonel 
in the French service during Charles II’s reign, 1 had subse¬ 
quently by his coolness saved the situation at Sedgemoor in 
that of James II, and had undertaken some very successful 
operations in the south of Ireland under William III. No 
one can deny either his avarice or his faithlessness. He 
deserted James II twice. He betrayed, it is said, the secret 
of two expeditions to Louis XIV in William Ill’s reign, and 
in one year was concerned in two plots against him. He was 
consequently dismissed from his appointments, and he did 
not recover favour till towards the close of William’s career. 


The 

reign of 
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Yet, though faithless in his political principles, his military 
friendship with Prince Eugene, the most famous of the 
other allied generals, and his political friendship with 
Godolphin, the English minister at home, showed that in 
his relations with individuals no one could be a more loyal 
or more admirable colleague. Moreover, he was not only a 
great general, but a great diplomatist as well — the best 
of his age, according to Voltaire. Strikingly handsome, with 
a manner described by a contemporary as irresistible, he 


1 Turenne^ the French general, is said to have called him “the handsom* 
Englishman and to have won a bet that Churchill would recover a post with 
half the number of men who had failed to defend it. 
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needed all his powers of negotiation during each winter, 
so that he might induce the allies to furnish him with ade¬ 
quate forces during the following summer. 

As regards Marlborough’s tactics, military critics agree 
His in praising the effective use which he made of all arms. 

tactics A , # u 

He insisted upon accuracy in infantry shooting, and taught 
all ranks to fire simultaneously and not, as the French did, 
consecutively. He made the cavalry, after the example set 
by Rupert and Cromwell, rely on the momentum of their 
charge rather than on their firing, and he showed great 
capacity in utilizing them at the critical moment with 
decisive effect. He handled the artillery with remarkable 
skill, more especially at Blenheim, where every gun was 
laid under his own eye. No less praiseworthy was the 
quickness with which he saw the weakness of an enemy’s 
position; of this quickness the best example was perhaps 
at Ramillies. As a strategist, Marlborough was superb. 
Many of his schemes were upset because of the opposition 
of the Allies, and more especially of the Dutch; but those 
that he carried into execution show that Marlborough 
deserves the distinction of being called the greatest general 
that this country, or, if we may believe Bolingbroke, any 
other country, has produced. At all events, of hardly any 
other general can it be said, as it can be said of Marlborough, 
that he never fought a battle which he did not win, or 

besieged a place which he did not take. 

In order to understand Marlborough’s operations, it 
Mari- must be remembered that, at the opening of the war, the 
bo *objects French were in possession of the Spanish Netherlands. 

Marlborough’s earlier campaigns, therefore with the 
exception of the greatest of them all, that of Blenheim 
(1704) — had for their objective the expulsion of the French 
from the Spanish Netherlands. The later campaigns aime 
at the conquest of the French barrier fortresses with a view, 
finally, to an advance into the interior of France. 

In the first two years of the war (1702-3) no big engage 
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The war ment was fought. With 1704 came the first of Marlborough’s 
great campaigns. The position of the Allies was extremely 
critical. Vienna, the capital of the Austrian dominions, was 
threatened not only by Hungarian rebels on the east, but by 
French and Bavarian armies on the west. Marlborough 
planned a great march from the Netherlands to save Vienna. 
But his task was complicated. He had to hoodwink the Dutch 
as to his intentions, for otherwise they would not let him 
go. He had to make a flank march over difficult country 
right across the French front. He had to effect a junction 
with Eugene whilst preventing the junction of all the French 
armies. And, finally, he had, in order to cross the Danube, 
to storm a strongly fortified position held by the Bavarians. 
But he accomplished all these things, and his army and 
that of Eugene succeeded in getting between Vienna and 
the armies of the French. 

Then followed the battle of Blenheim . Marlborough’s 
Blenheim attack was entirely successful; the French centre was pierced, 
a704) and their right wing then enveloped. By the end of the day 
Marlborough had one of the two chief French generals in 
his own coach, and had captured one hundred guns and 
some eleven thousand prisoners. The Blenheim campaign 
marks an epoch in history. It saved Vienna; it preserved 
Germany from a French occupation; it destroyed the im¬ 
pression of French invincibility on land; and it re-estab¬ 
lished our military prestige. 

Yet the Blenheim campaign did not exhaust Marlborough s 
schemes for that year. Marlborough, like William, had 
realized the importance of the Mediterranean, and had 
planned a great attack on Toulon by land under the Duke 
of Savoy and by sea with the English fleet. Unfor¬ 
tunately the Duke of Savoy was unable to make t e 
capture attack. Our fleet, however, under Rooke, took Gibra tar, 
°rStar and fought a battle off Malaga which, though indecisive, e 
( i , 704 ) French fleet to desist from challenging onr position in 

the Mediterranean. 
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The next important year is 1706. First, the French were 
evicted from Italy in consequence of a great battle won 
by Eugene near Turin. Then, in the Netherlands, Marl¬ 
borough won the battle of Ramillics. He was threatening 
the strong fortress of Namur, and the French general had 
concentrated his forces to protect it. In the battle which 
ensued Marlborough won a victory which he followed up 
with such rapidity, that by the end of the year the French 
had lost not only Antwerp and Brussels, but nearly the 
whole of the Spanish Netherlands. 

The third success of the Allies in 1706 was won in Spain. 
Two years previously the Allies had determined to attempt 
to put the Archduke Charles on the Spanish throne. At 
first not much was done, but in 1705 Peterborough captured 
Barcelona 1 by a brilliant feat of arms, and occupied Cata¬ 
lonia and Valencia. In 1706 the Allies under Galway marched 
from Portugal and occupied Madrid, whilst Peterborough 
and his army marched from the east and effected a junction. 
Later in the year, however, Madrid had to be evacuated, 
and the joint army retreated to Valencia. But the year had 
been so disastrous to Louis XIV, that he offered terms of 
peace that the Allies would have done well to accept. 

The year 1707 was a set back to the Allies, as Eugene 
failed in an attempt to invade France, Marlborough could 
do nothing in the Netherlands, and in Spain Galway was 
severely defeated at Almanza owing to the flight of the 
Portuguese contingent, which left the English to contend 
against a force three times their number. In the following 
year (1701 S), however, Marlborough w’on another great 
victory at Oudenarde , which led to the practical completion 
of the capture of the Spanish Netherlands and also to the 


.nnl h, V for th ,s a nd other achievements of Peterborough dependi 

apon the Memoirs of Captain Carleton, which were for long accepted as genuine 
by historians, and which were edited in 1809 by Sir Walter Scott. It vfas late 
pro\td however that these memoirs are fictitious, and that thev were writter 
probablv either by Defoe or Swift, and there is good reason for thinking that 

ordinate officer *" 6 ° f BarCeIon * ^ to Peterborough sut 
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capture of Lille, one of the most important of the French 
Capture barrier fortresses. Moreover, the English captured Minorca, 

M (i? 08 ) anC * ^ so doing secured what was most important — a 
harbour in the Mediterranean in which a fleet could winter; 
whilst stormy weather led to the failure of a French expedi¬ 
tion which was sent up the Firth of Forth to capture Edin¬ 
burgh. Louis again offered peace, and was prepared to 
preserve for Philip only Naples and Sicily. The terms he 
offered now were actually far better than those the Allies 
were in the end to obtain. The Allies insisted that he should 
also, if necessary, assist them in expelling Philip from Spain 
by force. Such a proposal naturally not only infuriated the 
French King, but the French nation as well, and gave them 
Mai- both fresh energy for the war. And then, in 1709 , came 
( 1709 ) the last and the most costly of Marlborough’s victories, 
Malplaquet , and the capture of Mons. 

Our great series of successes ended with Malplaquet. 
Recovery French enthusiasm revived. The Allies became slack, and 
(i7io-i3) a Tory Ministry in favour of peace succeeded to power in 

Great Britain. This Ministry dismissed Marlborough in 
1711, and Ormonde, his successor, was given instructions 
— which he was to keep secret from the Allies — not to 
undertake offensive operations. 1 In Spain the Allies, though 
they managed temporarily to occupy Madrid, were defeated 
in two battles in 1710\ and the accession in the following 
year of the Archduke Charles to the Austrian dominions, 
and his election as Emperor, altered the whole situation. 

Now that, in 1711, the Archduke Charles had succeeded 
to all the Austrian dominions, it was absurd for Great 
Britain to go on fighting in order that he might succeed 
to the Spanish dominions as well. But the difficulty was 
that our allies, the Dutch and the Austrians, would not 
agree to a peace. What then was Bolingbroke, the joint 

1 This was perhaps the most dishonourable action ever done by a. 
Government. Ormonde, in obedience to instructions from home, y 
drew his forces altogether, though there was a brilliant opportunity 
the French. 
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head of the Government, to do? He had already begun to 
open up negotiations with France behind the back of the 
Allies, and these were now continued. Eventually in 1713 
a scries of treaties was signed at Utrecht} By these treaties 
Philip kept Spain and the New World, but was excluded 
from the succession to the French throne (Note 89). The 
Emperor Charles was given the Spanish dominions in Italy 
and the Netherlands. The Dutch were allowed to garrison 
the Barrier Fortresses. With regard to Great Britain, the 
Protestant succession was recognized. She obtained from 
France Newfoundland (leaving to the French certain fishing 
rights which were the cause, later, of many difficulties) 
and Nova Scotia, and from Spain Gibraltar and Minorca, 
thereby establishing her position in that sea which has 
been called the “ keyboard ” of Europe. Spain also gave 
to Great Britain the monopoly of the slave trade with 
Spanish America — not then regarded as either inhuman 
or wicked — and the right to send one ship a year to Porto 
Bello in the Spanish Main. 

Great Britain had therefore gained her original objects 
in going to war. She had made, moreover, very important 
additions to her Empire; and there is some truth, if also 
some exaggeration, in the verdict of an historian that if at 
the Armada England entered the race for colonial expansion, 
she won it at the Treaty of Utrecht. Further, the peace, 
though it checked French ambitions, was not a vindictive 
one against France, and therefore that country did not, 
after it, harbour the desire for a future 4< w T ar of revenge 
Englishmen must remember, however, to their shame that 
the people of Catalonia, who had fought bravely for the 
Allies throughout the war, were left to the vengeance of 
Philip and a terrible vengeance it proved to be. 


UtreThf;n^71;^hni g ^K e ^ be ^ e t n Fran T’ Spain ’ Holland > and England «t 
folio wing "ydr at R^t. ^ ^ “ d A - tria mad * * the 
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4. DOMESTIC AFFAIRS UNDER ANNE 

The Union with Scotland (1707) — perhaps the most im¬ 
portant event in Anne’s reign—will be discussed later {Note 
91). The history of the domestic politics whilst Anne was 
Queen remains to be narrated. Two features deserve special 
notice. One is the fierceness of the party strife, especially 
towards the close of the reign, when it extended even to 
the ladies of the two parties, who, it is said, patched upon 
different sides of their faces, and had different designs upon 
their fans. It is to the struggle over the Exclusion Bill in 
Charles II’s reign that these two great parties, known as whigs 
Whigs and Tories — nicknames given to those parties Tories 
by their respective opponents — owe their origin, and in 
Anne’s reign the differences between them were sharply 
defined (Note 92). The Whigs were in favour of Toleration, 
whilst the Tories were strong upholders of the Church of 
England, and were jealous even of the liberties which the 
Dissenters had recently acquired under the Toleration Act. 

The Whigs upheld the constitutional government that had 
developed as a result of the Revolution, but the Tories still 
had ideas of divine right and passive obedience. The Whigs 
supported the War of the Spanish Succession, the Tories, 
on the other hand > in the earlier stages of the war, wished 
it to be chiefly maritime, and in the later stages were opposed 
to it altogether. Finally, whilst all the W higs were in favour 
of the succession, on Anne’s death, of the Electress Sophia 
of Hanover and her son George, many of the Tories favoured 
James II’s son. 

The other feature to be noticed in Anne’s reign is the 
close connection between politics and literature. In those Politic* 
days the reporting of speeches in Parliament was forbidden, fiterature 
whilst the age of public meetings had not begun. But the 
increased interest that was being taken in public questions 
and the increased importance of Parliament made it neces- 
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sary for the rival parties to influence the country; and this 
was done through the papers and pamphlets of the great 
literary men of the period. Thus Addison , a Whig and the 
editor of the Spectator , eventually became a Secretary of 
Slate, though he never opened his mouth in the House of 
Commons; whilst Swift , a Tory and a clergyman, composed 
pamphlets which had enormous political influence, and, 
when towards the end of Anne’s reign the Tory party was 
in power, used to dine every week with the two leaders of 
the Government, in order to assist in formulating their 
policy. 


There were two ministries during Anne’s reign. The 
Godoi- first was under the leadership of Godolphin , who was in 
ministry close alliance with Marlborough. Of the latter something 
(1702 io) ^ as been said already. Of the former Charles II once re¬ 
marked that “ little Sidney Godolphin was never in the 
way and never out of the way ”. He seems to have been 
a shrewd statesman, though his personality has left curiously 
little impression. At first the members of the Government 
were drawn from both parties, but the growing hostility 
of the Tories to the war led to the ministry becoming in¬ 
creasingly, and in 1708 completely, of a Whig complexion. 
Two of the Tories who were dismissed in 1708 were Robert 
Harley and Henry St. John , both of whom immediately 
began to scheme the overthrow of the ministry. 

Godolphin’s ministry has justly been called “ one of the 
most glorious in English history ”, for under its rule occurred 
the great achievements of Marlborough and of Peter¬ 
borough, the captures of Gibraltar and Minorca, and the 


Union with Scotland. 

Godolphin’s Ministry came to an abrupt termination m 

causes of 1710. The causes were many. The war was becoming 
its fate un p 0 p U j arj an( j was urged with some force that Great 

Britain should have accepted the terms of peace offere y 
Louis XIV in 1706, and the still more favourable offers ot 
1709. Moreover, Marlborough was ambitious to be made 
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Captain-General of the British forces for life — an ambition 
which frightened Englishmen into thinking that he wished 
to be a second Cromwell and which therefore brought 
unpopularity on the Whig ministers though they had not 
supported the proposal. 

Then, again, the Queen became hostile to the ministry. 

Though she was a person of no intellectual attainments, and qucm 
appears to have had little influence in the actual adminis- Anne 
tration of her Government, she was extremely popular with 
all classes for her kindness of heart, and because, as she said 
of herself, she was “ perfectly English ”. 1 She disliked a 
purely Whig ministry, and she could not forgive the Whigs 
for their attacks upon her husband, Prince George of Den¬ 
mark, whilst he was alive, or for their suggestion, soon after 
his death, that she should take thoughts of a second husband. 
Moreover, the Queen was very subject to the influence of 
those of her own sex. For some time the influence of the 
Duchess of Marlborough had been supreme. The Duchess Sarah 
was a very self-willed, masterful, and somewhat quarrelsome fhe UrchlU 
lady; about 1708 she quarrelled with the Queen, as she did S' 
subsequently with her son-in-law, her granddaughter, and borougl1 
even her doctors. 2 Mrs. Masham (Abigail Hill) who had 
strong Tory connections, 3 succeeded to the first place in the 
Queen’s affections, and the change was ominous for Godol- 
phin’s ministry. 

Above all, Anne was a strong supporter of the Church of 
England; and it was the cry of “ the Church in danger ” 


The Queen had no taste for literature and music, and for some years never 
heard even her own band play. But she was fond of hunting, and in her later 
years used to follow the stag-hunt m Windsor Forest in an open chaise drawn 

like°Jehu°” SC ' ^ Wr ° lC Sw,fc « “ drives furiously 


’The duchess got a portrait of her granddaughter, blackened its face, and 

is much blacker within ”. In 1740 she 


hung it up with the inscription: “ She is mucn DiacKer within ". 

be^Usteretf^r^hi^ndll **^1: ** She must 

S* la S ,er mal “ r * ^ ^™ ^Z!tSA nol 
the ro^il'cfrc.e. C ° USm ° f *" d “ him ^ her introduction into 
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that finally brought about the downfall of the Whigs. A 
certain Doctor Sacheverell, whose chief recommendations 
to favour were a fine presence and a good voice, preached a 
sermon before the Lord Mayor, in which he advocated 
Passive Obedience, said that the Church was in danger of 
schism, and attacked the ministers, calling them amongst 
other things “ wiley Volpones ”, in allusion to a nickname 
of Godolphin. The Government was foolish enough to 
take notice of the sermon and impeached the doctor. There 
was great popular excitement. The Queen, on her journey 
to the trial at Westminster Hall, was greeted with shouts of 
“ We hope Your Majesty is for the Church and Doctor 
Sacheverell Sacheverell became a popular hero and was 
acclaimed by cheering mobs, and after the trial was over — 
as a result of which he was sentenced to a light punishment 3 
— he had a triumphal progress through the provinces on 
his way to Shropshire. 2 The Queen then took action. The 
Whigs were dismissed and the Tories were called to office. 
Parliament was dissolved and in the new House of Commons 

there was a large Tory majority (Note 92). 

This rise to power of the Tories was important, for it 
was to affect the history of the next reign (George I). The 
two leaders of the party were Harley (created Earl of Ox¬ 
ford) and St. John (created Viscount Bolingbroke). These 
two were really opposed to each other, and their intrigues 
in the end were to ruin their party and drive the Hano¬ 
verian heirs to depend upon the Whigs. Harley possesse 
personal courage and was a great patron of literature 
his famous collection of manuscripts, now in the posses 
sion of the British Museum, is priceless. In politics he was 

1 He was forbidden to preach for three year* — a possibly agreeable punish- 

‘The Sacheverell case is interesting as u bcin 8 werefnthus'iashc 

movements in which ladies took an active share, and th r State”, wrote 

admirers of the doctor. “ Matters of government affatrs of »ta ' hard | y 

a contemporary, "are become the provmce of the la<h« /^"heir pravers.” 
leisure to live, little time to eat and sleep, and none at all , sex in the 

The Duchess of Marlborough, however, did not af^^dent incendiary ” 
matter — she described Sacheverell as an ignorant an P 
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a moderate. Hence he was liable to be accused of being 
irresolute in his decisions and dilatory in their execution. 
This moderation led him also sometimes to be shifty in his 
dealings with his Tory colleagues, and not averse to negotia¬ 
tions with his political opponents. Hence he has been called 
the “ mole ” in the politics of that day, because he was 
always burrowing. Rolingbroke has been described as a 
“ brilliant knave ”. No one will deny his brilliancy. Swift 
said that he was the greatest young man he knew. Pope 
went further and declared him to be the greatest man in 
the world, whilst Pitt said that he would rather recover one 
of his speeches than “ all the gaps in Greek and Roman 
lore His style provided a model for Gibbon the historian, 
and his political ideas were not without their influence upon 
statesmen who lived so recently as Disraeli. His knavery 
is more open to doubt, but it is certain that his actions and 
policy were not quite so disinterested and straightforward 
as he makes them out to be. 1 Rolingbroke was impetuous, 
and a strong party man; and he soon supplanted Harley 
in the affections of the 'Tories. “ Members ”, said Roling¬ 
broke of the House of Commons, “ grow fond like hounds 
of the man who shows them sport, and by whose halloa 
they are wont to be encouraged.” And Harley was too fond 
of running with the hare to be able to cheer on his followers. 

The Tory ministers proceeded to secure the objects 
which their supporters had most at heart. They tried to 
strengthen the Church and to weaken the Nonconformists 
by passing the Occasional Conformity (1711) and the Schism 
Acts (1714). The first Act was directed against the habit of 
the Nonconformists of qualifying for office by taking the 
Communion every now and again in an Anglican Church, 
and thus evading the Test and Corporation Acts; the second 
Act tried to deprive the Nonconformists of their hold upon 
education by forbidding anyone to teach without a licence 

1 " Ah, Harry, ^ his fa/hcr i* reported to have said to him after he went to the 
House of lx>rds, * 1 always said you would be hanged, but now you are made 
a peer, I suppose you'll be beheaded.” 
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from a bishop. To make the war unpopular Swift’s genius 
was employed in the composition of pamphlets such as 
u The Conduct of the Allies ”, and Marlborough himself 
was dismissed from his employments, accused of peculation, 
and attacked with such violence that he left the country. 
The war, conducted half-heartedly for a year or two, was, 
as we have seen, terminated in 1713 by the Treaty of Utrecht 
{Note 89). 

Then came the question of the Succession to the throne. 
The The peaceful succession of the House of Hanover has been 

■accession ... , . „ .. . 

question called the greatest miracle in our history , if it was not 
that, it was undoubtedly at one time unlikely. The majority 
of the people were probably Tory in sentiment, and would 
have preferred a Stuart, especially as the Electress Sophia 
of Hanover and her son George, if not unpopular, were 
completely unknown in England. 1 Men known to be sup¬ 
porters of the Stuart succession were put into positions of 
trust by the ministry, the Earl of Mar, for instance, being 
given control of Scotland, and the Duke of Ormonde being 
made Warden of the Cinque Ports. Two things, however, 
prevented the continuance of the House of Stuart on the 
throne of England. In the first place, James the Second’s 
son, James Edward, the Old Pretender as he was called, 
refused — and it was greatly to his credit — either to change 
The or to dissemble his Roman Catholic religion. Consequently 
Re of g the in England the Tories found themselves torn between their 
Stuarts a fj ect j on for the Anglican Church and their allegiance to 

the Stuart dynasty, while the Scottish nation was divided 
into those who had a passionate romantic loyalty to the 
Stuarts and those whose devotion to Protestantism made 
support of a Roman Catholic an impossibility. 

In the second place, Anne died too soon. There were 
dissensions between the Tory leaders, but Bolingbro e 

1 Of course, by the Act of Settlement the Princess Sophia was the 
to the throne, but Queen Anne, beyond inserting hei name m e . os 
nothing to recognize her claim, and never invited the princess e 

gave her a title. 
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managed to get rid of Harley, who was dismissed from the The death 
ministry. It is uncertain what Bulingbroke really intended, Anne 
but it is probable that he was working for the succession of 
the Old Pretender. Events, however, moved too quickly 
for him. Two days after Harley’s dismissal Anne fell very 
seriously ill. A council meeting was summoned to discuss 
the situation. Two Whig dukes who were Privy Councillors 
suddenly entered the meeting and, as they were legally 
entitled to do, took part in the discussion. As a result, 
it was resolved that the Treasurer’s staff — the symbol of 
authority — should be given to Shrewsbury, a moderate 
Whig, and Anne, on her deathbed, gave it to him. On 
Anne’s death, whilst the plans of Bolingbroke were still 
undeveloped, George I, through Shrewsbury’s influence, 
was proclaimed King (the Electress Sophia being dead). 

Had the Queen lived six months, or even six weeks, longer, 
our history might have been very different. 

5. SCOTLAND UNDER THE LATER STUARTS 

The condition of Scotland on William Ill’s accession was 
deplorable. It was rent by religious feuds. There was little conditio 
wealth and few industries, and every bad harvest produced Scotland 
a famine. The Lowlands suffered from the depredations 40 1589 
of the Highlanders — and even as late as 1747 it was 
reckoned that £5000 worth of cattle were annually 
“ lifted ”, whilst another £5000 were paid by various owners 
to save their cattle from that fate. The Highlands were 
in a barbarous condition; the chief had almost supreme 
authority over the members of his clan; 1 and plunder, it 
has been said, was at once 44 the passion, the trade, and the 
romance of the Highlander ”. 

The reigns of William and Mary and of Anne mark the 
beginning of a happier and more prosperous period for 

• ch . ief8 ^ * priv T ate «ecutioner of their own; and the town of Perth, 

m 1707, sent a request to Lord Drummond for the occasional use of his execu¬ 
tioner — a request which was very courteously granted . 
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Scotland. One fearful atrocity, it is true, was committed. 
The Battle of Killiecrankie (p. 546) and the death of Dundee 
(1689) did not at once terminate hostilities, and some of 
the clans still refused to recognize the new sovereigns. 
At last a proclamation was issued, promising pardon to all 
who took an oath of allegiance to the new Government 
before the last day of 1691. Only two chiefs had not taken 
the oath by the appointed day, and of these, one, Macdonald 
of Glencoe, failed merely because he had made it a point 
of honour to delay till the last possible moment, and had 
then gone to the wrong place to take the oath. Sir John 
Dalrymple, the joint Secretary of State, was completely 
out of sympathy with the Highlanders, and determined 
Tbe to make a signal example of the people of Glencoe. Troops 
massacre were sent there commanded by their hereditary enemy, 
d692) £ am pb e ii of Glenlyon, who, after being entertained by the 
Macdonalds for a fortnight, suddenly made an attack upon 
them and brutally murdered the chief and thirty-seven of 
his clan (1692). 

The condition of Scotland, however, rapidly improved 
after the Revolution of 1688. The Bank of Scotland, founded 
in 1695, was an incentive to trade; the Habeas Corpus 
Act, passed in 1701, and similar to that passed in England 
thirty years before, protected the liberty of the individua. 
But to three things, above all, did Scotland owe her pros¬ 
perity. In the first place, Presbyterianism, the religion o 
the great majority, was made, in 1689, the established re l 

causes of gion, whilst the Episcopalians obtained toleration. Hence 
im p rove- g cot i anc j obtained what she most needed the cessation 

of religious strife — though a small sect of Presbyterian 
extremists refused to enter the Establishment, and persiste 
in demanding the enforcing of the Solemn League an 
Covenant. Secondly, a law was passed in 1696 establishing 
schools in every parish, and Scotland, long before ng an , 
enjoyed a widespread measure of education. 

Thirdly, the Union between England and Scotland 
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( 1698 ) 


achieved in 1707 (Note 91). There had been great difficulties 
in the way. English merchants did not wish to give commer¬ 
cial concessions or English Churchmen to recognize Pres- Th« ^ 
byterianism. Scotland was legitimately proud of her nationa- b et«ejt 
lity and had no wish to have her individuality absorbed in ond^ ^ 
that of England. And, moreover, Scotland attributed to (i707> 
English jealousy and deliberate obstruction the failure of an 
attempt made by her merchants in 1698 to develop a trading The^ 
centre at the Isthmus of Darien (now Panama). It gradually schema 
became clear, however, that the slender monarchic union 
would have to be either broken, or very considerably 
strengthened. Endless complications might arise when 
Anne died. After long negotiations the Union was at last 
completed. By its terms Scotland was allowed forty-five 
members in the House of Commons and sixteen peers in 
the House of Lords; she contributed one-fortieth to the 
Land Tax and was paid nearly £400,000 for sharing in the 
English National Debt. Scotland was to preserve her own 
Law Courts, whilst a separate Act secured her Presbyterian Th* 
church. Above all, free trade w r as established between Eng- ofTi'”" 
land and Scotland, and Scotland was allowed to trade with 1 nlo “ 
the colonies. Scotland was at last given her industrial oppor¬ 
tunity, and soon her shipping and manufactures proved for¬ 
midable rivals to the shippers and manufacturers of England. Effect* 
Moreover, no one can fail to realize the immense share union 
Scotsmen have had in developing the British Empire. 

Yet the Union was not popular for some time. In Scot¬ 
land, during the Rebellions of 1715 and 1745, one of the 
cries was for the abolition of the Union. In England the 
Scots were long unpopular, and at the beginning of George 
Ill’s reign Bute’s Scottish ancestry was one of the causes 
of his great unpopularity when Prime Minister. But gradu¬ 
ally the national prejudices faded away, and the natives of 
both countries learnt to appreciate the immense advantages 
each derived from the Union. Henceforth the histories of 
England and Scotland are linked together. 
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RULERS OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

William and Mary (1689-1694) 
William III (1694^1702) 

Anne (1702-1714) 


IMPORTANT FOREIGN RULERS 


France: 

Spain: 


Empire: 


Brandenburg: 

Sweden: 


Louis XIV (1643-1716) 

Charles II (1665-1700) 

Philip V (1708-1746) — first of 
the Bourbon Kings of Spain. 

Leopold 1 (1657—1705) 

Joseph I (1705-1711) 

Charles VI (1711-1740) 

Frederick I (1688-1713) 

Charles XII (1697-1720) 


Note 85. — EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1688 

1. Parliament really gained the upper hand, for 

(a) King’s revenue now granted annually, hence Parliament had to 
meet every year. 

(b) House of Commons denied right of Lords to amend money 
Bills. Appropriation of Supplies meant that money must be spen 
on purpose for which it was voted. 

2. Power of the Crown limited by two very important Acts. 

(a) BUI of Rights (1689). 

(i) Crown could only be held by a Protestant. M 

(ii) Declared illegal the “ suspending ” or " dispensing power 

lately claimed by the Crown. 

(iii) All prerogative courts illegal. ^ 

(iv) Parliament to be freely elected, have freedom of speech, 

no taxation without its consent. 
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(▼) Standing army illegal — this provision was contained in the 
corollary Mutiny Act, which said that troops could not be 
kept under arms for longer than twelve months. (To this 
day an annual Army Act has to be passed.) 

(b) Act of Settlement (1701). 

(i) Settled the Crown on Protestant line (i.e. the Protestant 

grand-daughter of James I, Princess Sophia, wife of the 
Elector of Hanover. Other claimants who were Roman 
Catholics were thus disqualified. 

(ii) Judges only to be dismissed after address by both Houses 

of Parliament. 

(iii) No pardon by Crown could be pleaded for impeachment — 

this made ministers responsible. 

(iv) Persons holding office of profit under the Crown might not 

sit in Parliament (repealed in 1706). Kings must not 
involve Britain in war to defend other possessions. 

Neither of these last two provisions was kept. Ministers (who hold 
offices of profit) are in the House of Commons and owing to this can 
defend measures there and are responsible for presenting me a sures. 

William III and George II both involved England in foreign wars 
which were largely fought over foreign possessions. 

(c) Triennial Act (1694) ordered General Election every 3 years 
(now is 5 years). Thus, the Crown was no longer independent of 
Parliament, for had to ask annually for money; the army was 
under Parliament's control through need for annual Act; the King's 
ministers were responsible to Parliament} and the judges were 
independent of the Crown. 


Note 86. — EFFECTS OF rHE REIGN OF WILLIAM III 


1. (a) Religious Toleration began. William resolved on toleration 

and passed the Act of Toleration (1689) —allowing freedom of 
worship. 

(b) Freedom of Press helped, as " Licensing BUI " no longer 
renewed, so censorship abolished. ^ 

2. Finally put an end to “ Divine right ”, for William and all subse¬ 
quent kings owed their throne to the decision of Parliament em- 
bodied in the Act of Settlement. 


3. 

4. 


“ Whigs ” had called William to power, so a period of Whig rule 
followed, which encouraged commerce as the Whigs tended to be 
supported by commercial classes, Tories by landlords 


^rn land t drawn , 11x10 continental struggle against France, as 
William being ruler of Holland was resolved to save Holland from 

France. (Some historians say that for the first time foreign policy 
was the only interest of the reign.) F y 

(r 938 ) 


at 
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Non 87. — WILLIAM III AND SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 

1. The Scots accepted the Revolution. 

(а) They recognized William as King, and he recognized Presby 
terianism as religion of Scotland (1688). 

(б) Some of the Scots, under Graham of Claverhouse, rose for 
James II, and won battle of Killiecrankie (1689). Later, rebellion 
collapsed. 

(c) Amnesty offered to all by a certain date. Macdonald of Glencoe 
late in accepting amnesty; Massacre of Glencoe (1692) brought 
about by their neighbouring foes, the Campbells. William was 
blamed, but probably never understood what was being done. 

2. The Irish stood by James II, who landed with French troops (1689). 

(а) Ireland rose for him. Londonderry and Enniskillen, loyal to 
William, and besieged (1689). 

(б) 1690. William went to Ireland and won Battle of the Boyne . 
James returned to France — and died there in 1701. 

(c) Treaty of Limerick (1691), promised Irish Catholics the same 
privileges they had under Charles II. Not kept. Roman Catholics 
excluded from Irish Parliament, and 

(d) Protestants passed the Penal Code which forbade Roman 
Catholics to own land, or belong to professions, and all priests 
" banished ” from land (latter never enforced). 


Non 88. — ENGLAND AND THE WAR OF THE SPANISH 

SUCCESSION (1702-1713) 


1. Why England entered the War. 

(a) To check absolute preponderance of France, which would have 
followed had Louis gained control of Spain. 

(b) To safeguard English trade, which was threatened by Louis 
who sent French troops to take the Netherlands and Ita y, 
who granted France privileges in trading with these countries. 

(c) To prevent restoration of the Stuarts, which was y 

France as Louis recognized the son of James II (t e 

tender ”) as King of England. 

2. England’s Part in the War. 

(a) Drove the French out of Holland. This was achieved as 


follows: 

(i) 1702. Marlborough defended the 


Dutch frontier against the 


(ii) Austria saved by Battle of Blenheim (1704)' ^ar er 

drove French army from Vienna and 
the Rhine. He was supported by 
Eugene. Bavaria, France’s ally, forced to P 
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(ill) Marlborough won Battle of Ramillies (1700), took 8 great 
fortresses from France, and conquered part of the Spanish 
Netherlands (Belgium). 

(hr) Won Battle of Oudenarde (1708) and took Lille. Won Battle 

of Malplaquet (1709) and took Mons, the last great fortress 
In French hands. Way open to France itself. 

(b) For a time won Spain for the Imperial candidate, Charles 
III. Gibraltar captured (1704). Barcelona and Madrid taken 
(1700). Finally English defeated at Almanza (1707). Minorca 
captured (1708). English lost Madrid (1710). 

(c) Gained Supremacy at Sea. 

(i) Admiral Rooke destroyed the Spanish treasure fleet at Cape 
Fin 1st err e (1703). 

(ii) Britain by capture of Gibraltar (1704) and Minorca (1708) 

gained control of Mediterranean. 

The wars checked Louis's ambitions, saved Holland, and indirectly 
helped Great Britain, but the nation had been unwilling to go to 
war, and grew tired of it. 

Notb 89. — CLOSE OF THE WAR OF SPANISH SUCCESSION 

Attempts of Louis to obtain Peace. 

(a) 1706 after Ramtllies Louis offered terms of partition. Charles 
to have Spain; Philip of France to have Italian possessions. 
Rejected. 

(b) 1708 after Oudenarde Louis offered to withdraw his support of 
Philip. Rejected by Whigs, who demanded that he should make 
war on Philip. 

(e) 1709 after Malplaquet Louis offered to help allies with money 
against Philip, but would not declare war on him. Rejected by 
Whigs. 

Treaty of Utrecht (1713) ended the war. It was brought about 
because nation was tired of war, and the Whigs falling from power, 
the Tories, who were a “ peace party ", made peace at once. 

(Tories dismissed .Marlborough and negotiated peace with France 
without consulting their allies). 

The results of the war were: 

1. France kept her early conquests, including Alsace, and Louis's grand¬ 
son became King of Spain, as Philip V. 

2. Holland recovered her territory and her safety was guaranteed by 
the line of great barrier fortresses. Saved from French conquest. 

8. Spain accepted Philip oi France as King; gave up Italian possessions 
and the Spanish Netherlands. Thrones of France and Spain never to 
be united. (This had been one of chief causes of war.) 
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4. Austria gave op claim to Spanish throne, bot got instead Milan, 
Naples, and the Spanish Netherlands. 

6. Great Britain gained: 

(a) Gibraltar and Minorca in Europe. 

(b) Nova Scotia, Hudson Bay Territory, and Newfoundland in 
America. 

( c) Commercial treaties with Spain and Holland. By Spanish 
Treaty of Assiento England could supply Spanish colonies with 
slaves. 

(d) Recognition by France of the Protestant succession and Pre¬ 
tender expelled from France. 

Thus, comparing the gains with the causes, Britain really achieved 
her objects, for aggression of France was defeated, and both France 
and Holland were so exhausted by the struggle that Britain which 
had suffered far less, went ahead commercially and politically, owing 
to her immense gain in prestige due to Marlborough's victories. 

Note 00. — FINANCE AND COMMERCE UNDER THE LATER 

STUARTS 

As the Whigs had brought about the Revolution of 1688, they gained 
long ascendancy. Being supported largely by the commercial classes, 
great attention was paid to commerce. 

1. Bank of England founded (1694) by Paterson, encouraged by 
Montagu, the Chancellor of Exchequer. Government borrowed 

millions, and subscribers of this formed a company. Government 
paid interest on the loan, guaranteed the Bank, and gave it a Charter. 

This helped British finance and commerce, as it enabled money 
to be loaned for great undertakings, with security. 

2. National Debt funded (1693). Montagu arranged that the money 
for the enormously expensive wars should be borrowed from business 
men, but capital not to be repaid, only annual interest paid, and 
guaranteed by Government. 

(a) This meant that expenditure on wars was spread out: if it had 
been raised and paid for out of taxes, taxation would have been 
so heavy that all trade and industry would have been ruined. 

(b) The loans provided a perfectly safe investment, and encouraged 
people to save. 

(c) So many people lent money to the Government in this stock 
that great stability was gained for the Protestant rulers, as an> 
restoration of the Stuarts might have meanf. repudiation o 
money loaned to William's Government. 

8. Great attention paid to Britain's commercial interests in the 

of the Government. Thus, at Utrecht (1713) Britain gaine , , 

mercial clauses. She also gained by the subordination o e 
to the English in the war. 
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4. Darien scheme (1696-1700) by Scots to form an overseas trading 
company. Object to buy trade concession at “ Darien ", i.e. Isthmus 
of Panama. Failed. This made Scots readier for Act of Union, to 
enable them to share in English trading concession. 

5. Restoration of the currency; old money called in, and new money 
was " milled " round the edge, which prevented clipping. 

Note 91. —ACT OF UNION WITH SCOTLAND, 1707 

One of the most important events of Anne’s reign. Hitherto coun¬ 
tries only united by the Crown. Hence the Scots could not share, e.g. 
in trading companies. 

Under the Commonwealth Scotland was united to England and 
shared in benefits of English trade. On the Restoration of Charles II, 
this Union was ended. 

Scotland had passed its Habeas Corpus Act and founded its own 
Bank of Scotland. Had established toleration in 1689. In 1696 set up 
" public " schools. 

Events leading up to Union. 

1. After Revolution of 1688, Scots did not accept English settlement of 
succession. 

2. In 1703 Scots passed Act of Security. English succession of Anne only 
to be accepted by Scots if England granted free trade with Scotland 
and allowed Scots to control own affairs. Bill vetoed by Anne. 

3. In 1704 Scots again passed Act of Security — now accepted by Anne. 
Act uniting England and Scotland passed in 1707. 

One Kingdom of Great Britain formed, with one sovereign and one 
Parliament. 

Formerly opposed because England did not want to recognize 
Presbyterianism as State religion of Scotland, nor grant commercial 
privileges. 

Terms of Act: 

1. Scotland given 45 members in Commons, 16 peers in Lords (her 
peers elected by the other Scottish peers). 

2. Scotland to contribute one-fortieth of land tax. 

3. Scotland kept her own law courts, and her own laws (Scottish Law 
differs from English Law, and is based on Roman Law). 

4. Presbyterianism recognized as State religion of Scotland. 

6. Free trade established between the two countries. 

6. Scotland to be allowed to trade with the English colonies. 


Note 92. — GROWTH OF PARTIES UNDER LATER STUARTS 

1 . Origin of Parties. Grew up under Charles II. Shaftesbury reck¬ 
oned the first party leader. 
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(a) Whigs opposed Charles II, for they objected to French alliance 
and dreaded Catholicism. Worked up feeling over Popish Plot 
(1678), in order to secure exclusion of James. 

(h) Tories believed in " divine right ” and passive obedience. Sup¬ 
ported Crown and Church of England. 

(Names came from Whigs, a term used in Scotland for strong 
Presbyterians; Tories used to denote Irish Roman Catholics.) 

2. Parties under William and Mary (1688-1702). 

Both parties invited William to England, as Tories driven to oppose 
James II's Roman Catholic policy (1688). 

(а) Tories opposed the (Dutch) war with France, and wished for 
neutrality. Hence Tory ministers dismissed by William (1696); 
opposed toleration and wished to maintain privileges of Church of 
England. Stood for power of Crown. 

(б) Whigs supported the war and wished for Dutch alliance. Sup¬ 
ported toleration for Dissenters. Stood for power of Parliament. 

(c) Both parties united to pass Act of Settlement (1701) which settled 
the Crown on Protestants. 

3. Parties under Queen Anne (1702-1714). 

Note: Anne’s Ministries at first contained members of both 
parties. Marlborough and Godolphin at first reckoned as Tories, 
gradually became Whigs. 

(а) Tory Ministry (1702-8). 

1702—4. Tory Ministry, with a few Whigs. War of Spanish 
Succession. Tories gradually ceased to support war. 
1704-6. Moderate Tories in office, extreme Tories dismissed. 
Marlborough’s influence supreme through his wifes 
friendship with the Queen. War successfully waged. 
1706—8. Whigs given posts in Ministry. Union with Scotland 
strengthened Whigs (1707). 

(б) Whig Ministry (1708-10). 

(i) All Tories resigned. Marlborough supreme. War continued. 

(ii) Gradual unpopularity of war. Sarah Churchill displaced in 

Queen's favour by Abigail Hill (Mrs. Masham), a Tory. 

(lii) Quarrel over the Church. Sacheverell incident lost the Whigs 
the Queen’s support (1709). 

(< c ) Tory Triumph (1710-14). . 

Harley (Earl of Oxford) and St. John (Bolingbroke) m office. 

(i) Peace made at Utrecht (1713). Marlborough dismissed. 

(ii) Non-conformists attacked, Schism Act passed. 

(iii) Tories began to work for succession of Stuarts to the ' 

with safeguards against arbitrary rule. “ Old Preten 

came over in secret to see Anne. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD SEVEN 

(1688-1714) 


1. Did William Ill’s foreign policy prove of benefit to England? 

(OC 1936) 

2. State the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht. Why was it impor¬ 
tant? (LGS 1936) 

3. How did the Revolution of 1688 affect (a) Scotland, and ( b) 

Ireland? (LGS 1937) 

4. Give an account of the work of the Duke of Marlborough. 

(NUJB 1937) 

6. What were the chief changes in the constitution affected by 
(a) the Bill of Rights; (6) the Act of Settlement? (OC 1936) 

6. Write a short account of two of the following: (a) the economic 

development in the eighteenth century of the British colonies in North 
America: ( b) the English woollen industry in this period; (c) the 
establishment of the Bank of England; ( d ) enclosures in England in 
this period. (NUJB 1938) 

7. Why did England take part in the War of the Spanish Succes- 

(OC 1938) 


8. Describe the rivalry between Whig and Tory parties in the reign 

of Anne and George I. (NUJB 1938) 

9. Describe the series of Acts passed on the accession of William 

III for securing the liberty of the subject. (LGS 19 ) 

10. Account for and describe William Ill’s long struggle to weaken 
the power of France. How far was his object attained? (OL 192 , 

11. Trace the growth of the principle of religious toleration during 
the seventeenth century. 

12. What justification can be urged for the participation of 

in the War of the Spanish Succession? v 

13. What were the conditions leading up to the Union of the^Ei nghsh 

and Scottish Parliaments? ' 

14. Why did Britain enter the War of the Spanish Suasion. 

What did she gain by doing so? ' 
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THE EXPANSION OF BRITAIN AND THE FINAL 

CONTEST WITH THE CROWN 

(1714-1783) 


CHAPTER 44 

THE HANOVERIAN DYNASTY 


1. DOMESTIC POLITICS AND THE FIRST TWO GEORGES 


On the death of Anne, the Elector of Hanover became 
King, and ascended the throne as George I. 

The new dynasty cannot have been said to have presented 
the nation with a very attractive monarchy in its first two 
Kings. A contemporary said of George I that “ he had no 
notion of what was princely whilst George II was some¬ 
what coarse, occasionally irritable, and not over-generous 
— he only made one present to Walpole, who was his 
minister for fifteen years, and that was a diamond with a 
flaw in it. Neither of the two Kings was much interested in 
science, art, or literature. 1 Both of them quarrelled with 
their eldest sons. 2 But whilst George I quarrelled also with 


George I 

(1714-27), 

and 

George II 
(1727-60) 


1 There is a story that George I, when congratulated by some courtier on 
becoming King of England, said: “ Rather congratulate me in having Newton 
for a subject in one country and Leibnitz in the other.” But the story lacks 
confirmation, and there is no reason to suppose that George I realized the 
greatness either of the discoverer of the law of gravitation or of the inventor of 
the differential calculus. 

a George I was so much displeased with his son, the future George II, that 
he appears to have entertained a suggestion that the son should be seized and 
sent to America, where he should never be heard of more for Queen 
Caroline, George II s wife, found in George I’s cabinet after his death a letter 
from the hirst Lord of the Admiralty containing this proposal. 
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his wife and kept her in prison for over thirty years, George 
II was very much attached to Queen Caroline (she died in 
1737), who was indeed a remarkable woman, keenly inter¬ 
ested in the philosophy and literature of her time, and 
exercising considerable influence upon politics. 

Both George I and George II, however, possessed charac¬ 
teristics which should have appealed to their new subjects. 
They were keen soldiers. George I began his fighting 
career at the age of fifteen, and commanded the forces of the 
Empire for a short period during the War of the Spanish 
Succession, whilst George II led a great cavalry charge at 
Oudenarde, and, donning the same old uniform thirty-five 
years later, fought like a lion at Dettingen. Both Kings were 
truthful and trustworthy, loyal to their friends and not 
vindictive to their opponents. Moreover, it is very greatly 
to their credit that, though they were absolute rulers in 
Hanover, they never overstepped the constitutional limits 
imposed upon them in Great Britain, and they had the good 
sense to rely for counsel in British affairs upon their British 
advisers and not upon any German ministers or favourites. 
It was hardly to be expected that George I, who came to 
the throne at the age of fifty-four and did not know a word 
of English, should understand or care for British politics, 
he spent half his time in Hanover, and his influence in 
Great Britain was small. George II, though also devoted 
to Hanover, knew more of Great Britain, and, as he possesse 
shrewdness and common sense, was a factor of considera c 


importance in domestic affairs. 

The accession of George I in 1714 made the 
The supreme. The Tories were tainted with Jacobite sym- 
GoSSS pathies, and for forty-five years (till after the accession o 
07i“JS) George III) the Whigs remained in secure possession 

the Government. The Whigs had an immense W™* , 
the first Parliament of George I, and they carne 

.. . ___ » a r-tc of Anne s 
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Tory ministers (the Occasional Conformity and Schism 
Acts). Then, hoping to gain security, they passed the 
Septennial Act (1716) which allowed Parliament to sit for 
seven years. This was clearly better than the limit of three 
years imposed in the reign of William. 1 Parliament, as a 
result of the Revolution of 1688, had obtained control of 
legislation and taxation. William III, however, as has been 
pointed out, chose his own ministers and directed both the 
home and foreign policy of the nation; and even Anne often 
presided at meetings of the cabinet 2 — as the meetings of 
heads of departments came to be called — and directly 
appointed the ministers. But with the accession of the House 
of Hanover came a great change, and it may be convenient 
here to summarize the chief features of the constitution 
during the hundred years after 1714 (Note 93). 

“ The Act of Settlement had given us,” it has been said, 

“ a foreign sovereign; the presence of a foreign sovereign The 
gave us a Prime Minister.” George I could not speak 
English Walpole, after 1721 the King’s chief minister, 
had to brush up his Latin in order to converse with the 
King in that language — and George II only spoke it with a 
strong German accent; while neither of the two Kings was 
sufficiently interested in or intimate with British politics 
to comprehend its details. Consequently neither of them 
attended cabinet meetings; and George III, when he came 
to the throne in 1760, was unable, despite his desire, to do 
so owing to the precedent set by his predecessors. Hence 
it was natural that one minister should preside over the 
cabinet and direct its proceedings; and gradually it came 
about that he and not the King appointed his colleagues to 


chln T gcd toTeTars! ^ 8 °° d ^ 1HI - whe “ *• We of a Parliament wa. 

quemt^nl^e^ai'counc^h^dlvel^d \ ■•? nsu, «2 tiw 

in the reign of Charles I After rife R P ^ ^ h,cl i! Was , fi . rst called a " cabinet - 
lished institution. A statesman of Anne's the 311 <***[>- 

the privy council and the cabinet thus- •• Thi nii™ ated th -1 dlfferenc « between 
thought to know everything and knew 6 *L r - 1 | Vy l counc i were such as were 

that nobody knew anything but themselv^^’ Whiic til °* c tiie cabinet thought 
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the ministry, and that he obtained the title of Prime Minister. 
Moreover, the King, as he was not present at the cabinet 
meetings where the details were discussed, gradually lost 
the power of deciding on what was to be done. He would 
be told that such and such had happened, and that the 
advice of his minister was to do this. If he did not under¬ 
stand, or were careless, or not interested, he agreed without 
further comment. Gradually, the other characteristics of 
our present system of cabinet government were evolved: 

The ministers were chosen from the same party; they became 
mtaiSfrl jointly responsible for the policy pursued; and they became 

dependent for the continuance of their power, not upon 
the king, but upon the House of Commons. Hitherto the 
Crown had decided, though the ministers might be con¬ 
sulted ; but as time goes on the position is reversed the 
ministers decided, though the Crown might be consulted. 
Moreover, the Crown ceased to refuse its assent to bills 
passed by Parliament, Anne being the last sovereign who 


exercised this right. 

We must beware, however, of two mistakes in tracing 
slowness the history of cabinet government. In the first place, we 
develop! must not antedate its full development. In the eighteenth 
men ‘ century, for instance, the leader of the ministry would have 
repudiated the title of Prime Minister owing to its unpopu¬ 
larity. Members of a cabinet not infrequently gave individual 
and contradictory advice to the king and seldom retired 
from office at the same time. Moreover, the rown wa 
still a very great force and still a real factor in e a nalI \ 
tration of the country; indeed, it might be sai a 
ministers of the eighteenth century had to serve two masters 
- the Crown and a majority of the House of Commons. 
And when there was no disciplined or organized 
happened especially in George III s reign, t e 
counted for a great deal in politics. h 

In the second place, it must not be ,**£***& 
power which the Crown lost was gamed by the pe p . 
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monarchy gave way to democracy. Britain in the eighteenth Power 
century, it has been said, was ruled by a 44 Venetian oli- aruto- 
garchy It was an oligarchy not, indeed, as exclusive, but eracy 
almost as omnipotent, as in that famous republic, although 
its power was based, not, as in Venice, on the wealth derived 
from commerce, but mainly on the power derived from the 
possession of large landed estates. Educated at one of the 
large public schools, intermarrying with one another, 
meeting each other constantly in the small and exclusive 
society of the London of that day, a few family clans com¬ 
posed in the main the governing classes of the period. The 
leaders of such families as the Pelhams, the Russells, and the 
Cavendishes were found constantly m the higher, and their 
relatives in the lower posts of each Government. In one 
cabinet half the members were dukes, and in another there 
was only one commoner. This landowning oligarchy not only 
at times “ encircled and enchained the throne ”, but to a 
large extent dominated the House of Lords, and possessed 
enormous influence in the House of Commons. 

The House of Commons was, up till the passing of the 
Reform Bill in 1832, a very undemocratic body. The repre- compost, 
sentation was most unequal; Cornwall, for instance, because 
it was a royal duchy and therefore subject to the Crown 1?' 
influence, returned as many members as the whole of Scot¬ 
land. In the English and Welsh counties the franchise was 
limited to freeholders, namely, those who owned their own 
land — not, of course, a large number. In the English and 
Welsh boroughs the franchise was confined to members of 
the corporation; in the city of Bath, for instance, the number 
of voters was only thirty-five. Moreover, whilst towns 
becoming so important as Manchester or Birmingham had 
no representatives at all, there were a great many small and 
insignificant boroughs, with a very few voters, which returned 
one and sometimes two members. Many of these boroughs “ Rotten « 
were either 44 rotten ” or 44 pocket ” boroughs. A 44 rotten ” Socket «• 
borough was generally sold to the highest bidder, very often borou * hs 
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some rich merchant. 1 A “ pocket ” borough belonged to 
an individual, generally a neighbouring landowner, who 
nominated a member to represent it. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century it was said that no less than fifty members 
of the House of Commons owed, in some measure, their 
seats to the influence of the Duke of Newcastle, whilst, a 
little later, Sir James Lowther (Lord Lonsdale) practically 
nominated nine members, known as “ Sir James’s Nine¬ 
pins ”, who had to vote as he directed. 2 

In Scotland the electoral system was just as unrepre¬ 
sentative. The county of Bute possessed but twelve voters, 
whilst in the burghs the elections were controlled by a few 
individuals. Just before the Reform Bill of 1832 it was 
reckoned that with a population of over two and a quarter 
millions Scotland had only three thousand electors, and 
it was said that more votes were cast at a single by-election 
in Westminster than in a Scottish general election. More¬ 
over, the ministers responsible for Scottish affairs had an 
enormous influence, which they exercised to secure members 
favourable to the Government in power. 3 

Politics was regarded as a lucrative profession, and a 
corrup- minister in the eighteenth century might expect to be able 
politics to endow his relatives and supporters with desirable offices, 
which combined a small amount of work with a large amount 
of remuneration. 4 Loyalty to a party or a minister was 


1 In 1730 the price for the lifetime of a single parliament was £1500; in 1830, 
£7000. 

2 About the time of the accession of George III, the number of members 

representing English constituencies was 489. Of these 80 represented the cour V . 
and were almost entirely the landed gentry. Of members representing ’ 

the election of 32 was controlled by the Government, and of ^ust on 

some 100 patrons. Of the other 180 members, many had bought their se 
had the scats bought for them. _ - 

3 Thus the Duke of Argyll and his brother were supreme during^ part or 

Walpole’s ministry, and Henry Dundas during Pitt s rule (1783 ) ^ t ] s h 

authority that he was known as Harry the Ninth, and practically all 
members were his supporters. r . , 

4 Thus Horace Walpole, the letter writer, was the third son offices of 

the Prime Minister. Whilst still a boy at Eton his 2 ave , 1 , „bout £300 

Clerk of the Estreats and Comptroller of the Pipe,.E^Vvcheauer, which 
per annum. At the age of twenty he became Usher of the Exchequer 

was worth from £1000 to £1500 a year. His duties were not exact g, 
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generously rewarded; in George Ill’s reign, for instance, piacemta 
no less than three hundred and eighty-eight peerages were 
created, most of them for political services. There were 
many places and pensions, and a large number of members 
had either one or the other. 1 But this was all part of the 
political system of that day. The direct bribery of members 
of Parliament, however, to obtain their votes on a particular 
occasion was rare; and owing largely to the influence of 
such statesmen as the elder, and to a lesser extent the 
younger Pitt, and to a bill passed at the end of the century 
which reduced the number of places and pensions, the 
standard of political morality was steadily improved. And 
by no means all politicians found politics remunerative: 
the Duke of Newcastle was in public life for nearly fifty 
years, and found himself at the end of it some £300,000 the 
poorer as a consequence. 

The political system in existence between 1714 and 1832 
did, as a matter of fact, produce many statesmen of dis¬ 
tinguished ability, who guided Great Britain on the whole 
very successfully through very difficult times. Many of 
our greatest statesmen, including Walpole, Canning, Fox, 
the two Pitts, Gladstone, and Palmerston, began their 
political career as representatives of “ pocket ” boroughs. 

Of course it is quite true that the House of Commons was 
not acutely sensitive to public opinion and did not readily 
reflect every change in the nation’s ideas. But if the nation 
really felt strongly about anything, its feelings would in the 
end prevail in the Ilouse. And in some ways the system was 
good, for it gave the House a stability and the member an 


were to furnish papers, pens, ink, wax, sand, tape, penknives, scissors, and 
parchment to the Lxchequer and I reasury, and to pay the bills of the workmen 
and tradesmen who serve these offices On his father’s death, Walpole received 
in addition £1^00 a year from the collector's place in the custom house. All 
these offices Walpole held for the rest of his life. Of his two brothers, one held 
the lucrative office of Auditor of the Exchequer, and the other was Clerk of the 
Pells. 

1 * n . Parliament elected in 1761, it is estimated, there were 60 minister* 
and civil servants, 50 court officials, 60 holders of sinecures, 37 Government 
contractors, and 10 holders of secret service pensions. 
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independence which were valuable. And though the landed 
classes had the chief, it must not be supposed that they had 
the sole power, or that the professions and trade and in¬ 
dustry were not represented; on the contrary, lawyers and 
merchants, naval and army officers, civil servants and 
diplomats were present in the House of Commons and 
helped to make it a real microcosm of the nation. 1 

2. THE JACOBITE RISINGS OF 1716 AND 1719 

It must be admitted that the period known as the early 
Hanoverian had some unattractive characteristics. “ Soul 
extinct; stomach well alive ” is the verdict of one distin¬ 
guished historian on this epoch. Indeed, it cannot, except 
towards its close, be called an inspiring one. In politics 
there was a good deal of corruption, and no great principle to 
ennoble the strife between the party factions. In religion, the 
Church of England, it has been said, slept and rotted in 
peace, and its leaders — the bishops — were in some cases 
hardly Christians. A period of peace was followed by a 
period of war, in which for a time many of our soldiers and 
seamen showed conspicuous incapacity. In literature, the 
poetry of the period has been criticised as being too artificial 
and epigrammatic. But the merits of its greatest poet, Pope, 
somewhat underrated in the nineteenth century, are now 
more fully recognized, whilst in the period was written one 
of the most widely-read poems in the world — Gray’s Elegy. 
Moreover, it was a period of growing toleration in matters 
of religion, and of growing common sense in the affairs of 
the world; the country grew prosperous, and trade and 
industry increased; and the nation obtained, for the first 
half of this epoch, what perhaps it most needed at that time 
— an interval of repose. Nor must we forget that this epoc 

1 In the Parliament elected in 1761, 169 members were Ir£h peers or gge w>ns 
of peers, and 101 were baronets or the sons of baronets. . .. scrvan t 8 

chants, 40 practising lawyers, 21 naval officers, 69 army officers, 
and 6 diplomats. 
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produced in John Wesley one of the greatest religious 
leaders in England’s history. 

Such a period, however, was not one in which men would 
be ready to lead forlorn hopes in support of lost causes. 

Tory squires and Oxford undergraduates might still con¬ 
tinue to toast the Stuarts, 1 but the mass of the nation quietly 
acquiesced in the Hanoverian succession (Note 93). Only in 
Scotland, and especially in the Highlands, was active devo¬ 
tion shown to the House of Stuart, and Scotland was the 
centre of the two rebellions which took place. The first rising 
was in 1715, and is known, from the name of its leader, as The 
Mar's Rebellion. There were to be risings in the Highlands Hfteca 
under the Earl of Mar himself, and in the Lowlands of Scot¬ 
land; in Cumberland, under a Mr. Forster; and in the west 
of England, where the Duke of Ormonde was to land. But 
the rising in the west came to nothing. The two Scottish 
forces should have combined for a joint attack upon Stirling, 
which commanded the communications of Highlands and 
Lowlands; but the Lowlanders went south instead of 
north, and along with the men of Cumberland were taken 
prisoners at Preston. On the same day Mar met the Hano¬ 
verian army at Sheriffmuir , and though the battle was 


indecisive, the right wing of each army soundly defeating 
the wing opposed to it, Government troops blocked the 
road to Edinburgh, and the rebellion fizzled out. 

The causes of the failure of the rising were many. To 
begin with, its leaders were incompetent, and no one had ceases * 
much faith in Mar, “ bobbing John ” as he was called. faUur# 
The Old Pretender did indeed land in Scotland, but not 
till after Sheriffmuir had been fought, and not only did he 
bring neither men nor money with him, but he also proved 
a very dispiriting and frigid leader. Moreover, Louis XIV 
had just died, and the Regent Orleans, who governed during 

Or^nHr fl S na h R d r 8U K Se l aS Job » 0 standin 8 for James III (the Old Pretender) 

2rTfn d ?; Bolm S broke ; or £3- 14*. M., which denoted James III and the 

Philip V 5 SpX Wh ° ™ C “ pectod t0 aS818t Loui8 XIV of France and 


( r 988 ) 
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the childhood of Louis XV, wished to keep on good terms 
with Great Britain. Consequently no help came from 
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France. Finally, the Whig Government dealt energetically 
with the situation. 1 

In 1719 a small Spanish force under the Earl Marischal 


1 The Old Pretender, or the Chevalier de St. George as he js ^lled, left 
Scotland in less than six weeks. Subsequently he married a gra S q^ t _ 
the King of Poland, his two sons being Charles Edward (d. ' ) TTj erecte d 

dinal of York (d. 1807). He himself died in 1766, and in 1819 George III erecte 

a monument to his memory in St. Peter’s at Rome. 
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landed in Scotland and was joined by about a thousand 
clansmen led by the Marquis of Tullibardine. Government 
troops, however, defeated and scattered them at Glenshiel. 


3. WALPOLE 

The danger of a Stuart restoration had thus been safely 
overcome. Now, however, came difficulties in another 
direction, namely finance. 

A company had been formed in 1711 to secure the trade 
of the South Seas. It had prospered, and in 1719 it offered 
to take over the National Debt, that is to say, to become 
the sole creditor of the Government, and to buy out, either 
by cash or by shares in the Company, all other creditors. 
The Company proposed to pay £7,000,000 for this privilege 
— for as such it was regarded — and to reduce the interest 
which the nation was paying. The Government accepted 
the offer, and the more willingly as the Company had paid 
considerable bribes to the less honest of its members. The 
directors of the Company thought that the close connection 
with the Government which would result from the Company 
being its sole creditor would be a gigantic advertisement 
and inspire confidence. And so it proved. Everyone, in¬ 
cluding philosophers and clergymen, and even in its cor¬ 
porate capacity the Canton of Berne, began to buy shares 
in the Company. The £100 shares went up by bounds 
and reached £1000. There followed a craze of speculation. 
Numerous companies were formed, none too foolish to 
lack subscribers. 1 And then came the reaction, and the 
bubble burst. People began to realize that the South Sea 
Company’s shares could not possibly be worth what had 
been paid for them, and tried to get rid of them. Conse¬ 
quently the shares fell even quicker than they had risen, 

j One financier brought out a company to promote “ a certain design which 

* *kl! CrCa * tCr ** P rornu ^8 at -d ; and even this company did not lack sub- 
sd"! oers. 
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and hundreds of people who had bought when the stock 
was high lost their fortunes. 

At once there was a cry for vengeance. It was seriously 
©^Faii proposed to tie the directors up in sacks and throw them 
ministry into the Thames. Revelations regarding the bribes to the 
ministers came out, and the Government was ruined. Of 
the two leaders, Sunderland resigned, and Stanhope, who 
was honest, had a fit when an unjust charge of corruption 
was brought against him, and died. Of the other ministers, 
one committed suicide, another was sent to the Tower, 
whilst the smallpox accounted for a third. The way was 
thus left open for Walpole, who had not been officially 
connected with the South Sea Company’s transactions, 
though he had made a profit of 1000 per cent by judicious 
buying and selling of its shares on his own private account. 

Robert Walpole was a typical product of his time {Note 94). 
character By birth a Norfolk squire, and educated at Eton, he was a 
Walpole cheerful, good-natured, tolerant person, and a keen sports¬ 
man, who, it was said, always opened the letters from his 
gamekeeper first, however important his other correspon¬ 
dence might be. 1 He was a man of considerable common 
sense, and a prodigiously hard worker. He never appeared 
to be in a hurry, and he had the invaluable faculty of forget¬ 
ting his worries. “ I throw off my cares,” he said, “ when I 
throw off my clothes.” As he said, however, of himself, he 
was no saint, no reformer, no Spartan. A cynical, coarse 
person, he lacked all enthusiasms. With him there was no 
ideal for his country to seek to attain in external affairs, 
no passion to lessen the sum of human misery at home. 
Such a statesman may make a nation prosperous, but he 
can never make a nation great. It was fortunate for Great 

1 Parliament owes its Saturday holiday to the fact that f^end of 

used always to hunt with his beagles at Richmond. P°P*» . . ^ 

Walpole’s chief opponents, has borne witness to his social q 

“ Seen him I have; but in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure ill exchanged for power: 

Seen him uncumbered with the venal tnDe A 
Smile without art and win without a bribe. 
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Britain that, after she had waxed fat under a Walpole, she 
had a Pitt to inspire her to action. 

The twenty-one years of Walpole’s administration, from 
1721-42, contain, it has been said, “ no history ”. In foreign Walpole’s 
affairs Walpole maintained till near the close of his ministry 0721 - 42 ) 
a policy of peace, which was very beneficial to England. 

In domestic affairs little happened. In our financial history, Finance 
however, Walpole’s rule was very important. Walpole 
undoubtedly was a great financier. He restored credit after 
the South Sea panic. He found, it is said, our tariff to be 
the worst in Europe; and by abolishing duties on a great 
number of articles he made it the best. In all the details 
of financial administration he was excellent; if he could 
not, as George I said he could, make gold out of nothing, 
he could make it go a long way. 

Walpole’s administration, again, marks a stage in the 
evolution of cabinet government. Walpole has been called DeveJop- 
our first prime minister, because he practically appointed cabinet 
all his colleagues and insisted that they should have the Sent" 1 " 
same opinions as himself. He, however, was no believer 
in cabinet councils, and preferred to discuss public affairs 
with two or three of his colleagues at the more convivial 
and less controversial dinner table. But if a minister differed 
from him he had to go — either to govern Ireland like 
Carteret (1724); or to be the first leader of an organized 
Opposition like Pulteney (1725), whose tongue Walpole 
feared, it was said, more than another man’s sword; or to 
grow turnips like Townshend (1730), the brother-in-law 
and Norfolk neighbour of Walpole. 

Though Walpole was supreme in his ministry, he had to 
encounter considerable opposition from other quarters, waipoie 
Bolingbroke, who had fled to the Continent on George I’s o P d P osf- 
accession, had been allowed to come back to England, and, tion 
though excluded, as one of the conditions of his return, 
from using his great powers of speech in the House of 
Lords, wielded his pen with great effect in a weekly paper 
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called The Craftsman. 1 He and the Tories, though not very 
numerous themselves, had as their allies in opposing Walpole 
an increasing number of the older Whigs under Pulteney, 
who were discontented with Walpole’s monopoly of power, 
and of the younger Whigs called “ the Boys ”, including a 
rising statesman in William Pitt, who unsparingly attacked 
Walpole’s system of bribery and corruption. Walpole, 
however, held his own. He had the support of both George 
I and George II, and especially of Queen Caroline until 
she died in 1737. 2 Moreover, his mixture of shrewdness, 
good sense, and good humour made him an excellent leader 
in the House of Commons; and these qualities, besides 
the power which he could exercise through the gift of 
places and pensions, and the possession by some of his 
chief supporters of “ pocket boroughs ”, served to secure 
him a fairly docile majority. 

Walpole was careful, moreover, to avoid raising great 
antagonisms. Whilst allowing the Dissenters in practice 
to hold office in towns and elsewhere, he would not, for 
fear of angering the Church, formally repeal the laws which 
forbade them to do so. In another matter he gave way to 

Excise P°P u ^ ar feeing. In 1733 he introduced an Excise Bill. 

Bin Under this Bill duties on wine and tobacco were to be paid, 

(1733) 4 

not on their arrival in port, but only if and when they were 
taken for internal consumption in Great Britain out of the 
warehouses where they were to be placed on arrival. The 
object of the Bill was to check smuggling and to make 
London and other places free ports by allowing goods to 
be re-exported without paying any duty. The Bill, how¬ 
ever, met with tremendous opposition. An army of excise 

1 The first number of The Craftsman appeared at the end of 1726, and the 
last number in 1736. It was published at first twice and then once a week, ana 
amongst its contributors, besides Bolingbroke himself, were Swift, Pulteney, 
Pope, and Arbuthnot. 

2 Queen Caroline on one occasion succeeded in convincing the King gi 
arguments Walpole had used to her, though unconvinced by them herseli. 
had great influence over the King, cf. the old couplet: 

“ You may strut, dapper George, but ’t will all be in^vain; 

We know't is Queen Caroline, not you, that reign . 
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men, it was alleged, would be created, who would swamp 
the elections with their votes, and who would invade Eng¬ 
lishmen’s homes to see that the duty had been paid, reducing 
British subjects to a condition of slavery. The citizens of 
London praved to be heard against the Bill, and sent a 
petition escorted by coaches that stretched from West¬ 
minster to Temple Bar. The soldiers were on the point of 
mutiny because they thought that the price of their tobacco 
would be raised. The whole country took up the cry of 
“ No slavery, no excise ”, and numbers of people marched 
about with badges on their hats bearing this and similar 
inscriptions. In the House of Commons the Opposition 
attacked the Bill with great fury, and Walpole’s majority 
sank to seventeen. When this occurred, Walpole felt he 
must yield. “ This dance ”, he said, “ will no further go 
and, to the great popular delight, the Bill w r as abandoned. 1 

Three years after the withdrawal of the Excise Bill, Wal¬ 
pole’s Government became very unpopular in Scotland. 
As a result of the Union of 1707, the customs duties in that 
country had been increased so as to tally with those in 
England, and consequently many Scots thought themselves 
justified in eluding them. Smuggling w r as therefore regarded 
with an indulgent eye in Scotland, and was so general as 
to be almost one of its minor industries. In 1736 two notori¬ 
ous smugglers, who had robbed a custom-house officer, were 
convicted and ordered to be executed in Edinburgh. One 
of them made himself a popular hero by chivalrously aiding 
the escape of the other, 2 * 4 and there was consequently a huge 
and sympathetic crowd at his execution. The execution 


1 Even Samuel Johnson, some twenty years after, so far forgot the impartiality 
of a lexicographer as thus to define the word “ excise ” in his Dictionary: a 

hateful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged not by common judges of 

property, but by wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid ". 

4 The two prisoners had planned to escape from prison by enlarging the 
window in their cell. One of them, however, stuck in the aperture, and not 
only was unable to get out himself, but prevented the egress of the other. But, 
on the following Sunday, he attacked the guard at the close of divine service, 
and endeavoured to escape. He failed, but prolonged his struggles to distract 
the attention of the guards, thus enabling his fellow-prisoner to get away. 
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over, there was some disorder, and stones were thrown at 

Port eons * own & uar< ^* Its commander, Captain Porteous , gave 

( 1736 ) or< ^ ers ^ or the & uar( i to fire, and some people were killed. 
Popular fury was aroused. Captain Porteous was tried and 
condemned to death. But he was reprieved by the Govern¬ 
ment, and the mob then took matters into their own hands 
and hanged him on a dyer’s pole. 1 Walpole’s Government 
accordingly tried to pass a Bill punishing the city of Edin¬ 
burgh, but its terms were so stringent that they were opposed 
by all the Scottish members and had to be considerably 
modified. Walpole’s position in Scotland was further 
weakened by the defection of the Duke of Argyll, who had 
enormous influence; consequently in the new Parliament of 
1741 only six Scottish members supported Walpole. 

Meanwhile Queen Caroline’s death in 1737 had deprived 
Fau of Walpole of his chief ally, whilst in the same year the Prince 
0^43) of Wales joined the Opposition. Finally, the Opposition 
forced on the war with Spain in 1739 (p. 599), and Walpole’s 
mismanagement of it helped to secure his defeat and resig¬ 
nation in 1742. Walpole’s rule had not been an inspiring 
one. But his policy of peace abroad and inactivity at home 
had two results: it made the Hanoverian dynasty secure, 
and it gave the country a breathing space which enabled 
her to endure the exertions demanded during the later wars 
of the century. Moreover, Walpole’s strong, clear common 
sense had been of great value in matters of practical admini¬ 
stration, whilst his financial ability had done much, and 
would, but for a factious opposition, have done more to 
develop the prosperity and trade of the country. 

Walpole had been a great minister, but the same cannot 
be said of the men who followed him. The Whigs still 
continued their long hold of office, and Carteret , Pelham , 
and the Duke of Newcastle were the new leaders. 

The new Government had now to meet what threatene 
to be a very formidable danger, and here they really reape 

‘ See Scott’* Heart of Midlothian for a full account of the Porteous Riot*. 
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the advantages which Walpole’s rule had sowed. The 
peace and prosperity which he had secured for Britain 
made the country willing to support the Hanoverians whom 
he had served, and when another attempt was made to 
bring back the Stuarts, England did not support it {Note 93). 

4. THE JACOBITE RISING OF 1745 

The Jacobite rising in 1745 was a more formidable affair 
than either of the preceding attempts, though in the interval 
between 1719 and 1745 Jacobitism had become almost 
entirely a Scottish movement. This rising took place during 
the War of the Austrian Succession soon after the battle of 
Fontenoy (p. 601), where Great Britain had lost great 
numbers of her bravest troops. The hero of the ’45 was 
Charles Edward, the son of the Old Pretender, whose daring 
and attractive personality well fitted him to lead the High¬ 
landers to victory. Though France had refused to give 
him any help, he was determined to win back the throne 
of his fathers, and in July he landed at Moidart in the north¬ 
west of Scotland with only seven men. Some of the Highland 
chieftains knew' w'ell the folly of his attempt, and Lochiel 
and Macdonald of Boisdale tried to dissuade him. But he 
would not listen to them, and, seeing his determination, 
they decided to give him their support. Some other clans 
joined in, and Charles marched south. Cope, the opposing 
general, came north from Edinburgh to meet him, but 
made a tactical error, and Charles, who had been joined 
by a very capable officer, Lord George Murray, 1 entered 
Edinburgh unopposed and advanced to meet Cope, who 
had returned by sea, at Presto?ipans. Crossing by night a 
marsh which was supposed to be impassable, Prince Charles 
at daylight found himself within two hundred yards of the 
enemy; and his Highlanders, charging successively the 
artillery, the cavalry, and the infantry, won a decisive 

1 He had a ton at Eton who was very anxious to fight for King George. 
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victory in under ten minutes (September). ** They ran like 
rabets ”, wrote the Prince of the enemy (the spelling is his 
own); “ not a single bayonet was blood-stained.” 1 Scotland 
seemed to be at his feet. 

General Wade, meanwhile, had been sent north to New¬ 
castle with ten battalions (seven of which were composed of The 
foreigners) to prevent an invasion of England. Prince oTiagT 
Charles, against the advice of his ablest advisers, advanced 
south, then suddenly — to avoid Wade — swerved west, 
entered England by Carlisle, took Manchester, and reached March t« 
Derby — within one hundred and twenty-five miles of Derby 
London. Whether he ought to have advanced farther will 
always be a matter for dispute. Had he but known that 
Newcastle, one of the chief ministers of the day, was rest¬ 
lessly pacing his room in an agony of doubt as to whether 
to join the Pretender or not, that George II himself had 
made all preparations to retire to Hanover, and that people 
were rushing in wild panic to get their money from the 
bank, he might have proceeded. As it was, Prudence in the 
person of Lord George Murray said “No”; for Wade ReaMM 
was with one army in the north, Cumberland with another 
in the Midlands, and yet another lay near London, whilst 
the Prince’s own army was dwindling and recruits were 
not coming in. The Scottish Lowlands, which had gained 
much from the Union, were apathetic where he had expected 
enthusiasm, and the north of England had “ given him not 
the least encouragement ”. Consequently Prince Charles, 
against his own wishes and in very bad grace, retreated; 
and when he had once begun, he could not stop. 

The rebellion henceforward became, as a contemporary 
said, “ a rebellion on the defensive ”, and w T as bound to suppres- 
fail. Prince Charles, however, reached Scotland safely, and rising 
won a victory at Falkirk (January, 1746). The Duke of 
Cumberland was then appointed to the chief command in 

1 iT be ^Shlanders were delighted; they had, they said, a prince “who 
could eat a dry crust, sleep on pease-straw, eat his dinn er in four minutes, and 
win a battle in five ”. 
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Scotland, and showed a great energy in drilling his troops 
and in teaching them to meet a Highland charge. Whilst 
the men in the rear rank were to fire volleys, those in the 
front rank were to kneel with bayonets fixed, and each man 
was to thrust at the Highlander on his right front, the right 

Battilof the Highlander’s unprotected side. After a clever 

winter campaign in a mountainous country, Cumberland 
met Prince Charles at Culloden y near Inverness, and won a 
complete victory (April, 1746), though he obtained the 
horrible appellation of “ Butcher ”, from the cruelty which 
he showed after the battle, his troops being ordered to show 
no mercy and to kill all they captured. 1 

After the rebellion was over, many Scotsmen were 
executed. Prince Charles himself, with £30,000 on his 
head, after wandering for five months amongst the moor¬ 
lands and mountains and islands of the west, was, through 
the heroism of Flora Macdonald, able to effect his escape, 
and eventually died in 1788. 2 The British Parliament passed 
a stringent Disarming Act. Parliament also abolished the 
hereditary jurisdiction of the Highland chiefs — many of 
whom had taken part in the insurrection — and tried, 
though without success, to abolish the national dress. With 
the failure of the rising, the hopes of the Jacobites were for 
ever crushed. Before long the Highlanders were to show 
on many a battlefield the same splendid loyalty to the 
House of Hanover as they had shown to the House of Stuart, 
for Pitt during the Seven Years’ War formed two Scottish 
regiments, which did magnificent service, especially on the 
“ Heights of Abraham ”. 

The Peace having thus been re-established, the country once 
r of*the more settled down. Only one matter of interest need be 
calendar ment j one( j > anc j that was the reform of the calendar. Hitherto 

1 Cumberland celebrated his 24th birthday on the night before Cullode 
Charles Edward was one year his senior. T 'sh 

1 Through Flora Macdonald’s help he escaped to Skye ^ s ^*sed as ^ 
spinning-maid, and subsequently got safely to France. In ' , " made 

England, of course disguised, and “ in the new church in the Strand m 
• Declaration of his Protestantism, hoping thereby to gain additio PP 
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in Great Britain the old Roman calendar had been used, and 
not the corrected calendar adopted first by Gregory XIII 
in 1582, and subsequently by nearly all European nations. 
The old calendar was several days wrong, and the ministry, 
in order to rectify it, omitted some days in September, 1752, 
calling the 3rd of September the 14th. Great irritation was 
aroused by this change, many people thinking that they 
had been defrauded by the Government of these days; 
hence came the popular cry, “ Give us back our eleven 
days Another change was made at the same time, and 
the legal year in future was to begin on 1st January, and 
not, as heretofore, on 25th March. 


CHAPTER 45 

FOREIGN POLICY AFTER 1714 


To the conduct of foreign affairs, and the events which 
led to the great wars of George IPs reign, we must now British 
turn. For twenty-six years after the signing of the Treaty with °** 
of Utrecht — from 1713 to 1739 — Great Britain enjoyed Franc# 
a period of repose. Both France and Great Britain wished 
to uphold the Treaty of Utrecht, and for a great part of this 
period each country was ruled by a peace-loving minister, 
Walpole being chief minister in Great Britain from 1721- 
42 and Fleury being responsible for French policy from 
1720-29. Hence not only were there no hostilities, but even 
at times an alliance or informal co-operation between these 
two powers — a very unusual state of affairs in the eighteenth 


century. 

England and France were thus transformed from age¬ 
long enemies to allies. But the hostility which Great Britain Gram* 
had felt towards France was now transferred to Spain . In and 
1718 Spain wished to seize Sicily, and Britain prevented 
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of B cape this by sinkin § her fleet off Cape Passaro. 1 Later Spain 

**( 1718 ) tned to recover Gibraltar and Minorca, but again Britain 
prevented her. 


A few years later trade controversies with Spain became 
acute. The Spaniards jealously tried to exclude all other 
nations from trading with their enormous possessions in 
South America, though they failed to develop the trade on 
their own account. But British ships did a great deal of illicit 
trade with Spanish America, especially through the solitary 
British ship which under the terms of the Assiento clause of 
the Treaty of Utrecht was allowed to be sent there annually. 
This ship, whilst in the Spanish port, was emptied of its 
cargo each day, and refilled under cover of night by small 
boats from other ships outside the harbour. 

The Spaniards, not unnaturally incensed at these pro¬ 
ceedings, had retaliated by searching on the high seas 
British ships whose destination might be Spanish America, 
and treating British sailors with great brutality. Conse¬ 
quently, British feeling was roused, and the politicians 
opposea cu Walpole, then the chief minister, thinking they 
had got a good party cry, took care to fan the indignation. 


Finally, anger reached boiling-point when a certain Captain 
/Mkfns's Jenkins produced his ear in a bottle before the House of 
( 1739 ) Commons, and asserted that it had been cut off by the 


Spaniards. He was asked “ what his feelings were when 
he found himself in the hands of such barbarians ”, and he 


answered in words which were probably suggested to him 
beforehand, but which had the effect desired by the opposi¬ 
tion of stimulating patriotic fervour: “ I commended m> 
soul to my God, and my cause to my country.” 2 Walpole, 


1 The Spanish fleet of eighteen sail was utterly destroyed by an English flee 
of twenty-one sail under Admiral Byng. Part of the Spanish fleet fled, antl °°_ 
refuge inshore. A Captain Walton was sent in pursuit, and his dispatch ai l n . 0 i U ws” 
ing his success is said to be the shortest on record and to have run as roil , _ 
“ Sir, we have taken and destroyed all the Spanish ships which were fl 

coast: the number as per margin. Respectfully, &c., G. Walton. t>u , 
matter of fact, this was only the ending of the letter. 

* It has been doubted whether Jenkins ever really lost an ear at all, °*t * 

did, it has been asserted tha t he lost it in an English pillory. Acco g 
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unable to withstand popular opinion, after futile negotia¬ 
tions with Spain, declared war in 1739. 

The year 1739 ushered in a new and prolonged period of 
conflict (Note 95). The war with Spain, somewhat discredit- The ww 
able to our honour in its origin, was discreditable to our sjmUb 
arms in its conduct. An attempt on Cartagena, in Spanish 
America, was a miserable failure, and our only success was 
a voyage round the world undertaken by Anson, who cap¬ 
tured an enormous amount of treasure on the west coast of 
South America. 1 

But meanwhile, In 1740, another Succession War broke 
out. This had to do with Austria. Charles VI, the emperor The 

• , , . Austrian 

and ruler of the vast Austrian dominions — known to us sue cmiim 
already, in the Spanish Succession War, as the Archduke <i?4<f- 48) 
Charles — had one child, a daughter, Maria Theresa . He 
persuaded nearly all the European powers to recognize an 
arrangement known as the Pragmatic Sanction, by which 
it was laid down that all his kingdoms and terncories should 
pass undivided to this daughter. But on Charles’s death, 
in 1740, the Elector of Bavaria, the husband of Charles’s 
elder brother’s daughter, claimed the Austrian dominions. 

The King of France supported him and sent two armies 
across the Rhine. Meanwhile Frederick II, known in history 
as Frederick the Great, who had just succeeded to the 
Prussian throne, disregarded his promise to Charles to 
recognize his daughter, and seized Silesia, which belonged 
to Austria. 

Feelings of chivalry and also fears of what might happen 
to the Austrian Netherlands impelled Great Britain to assist Great 
Maria Theresa, and, moreover, the Electors of Hanover enters 

the war 


Jenkins’s story, the ear had been cut off in 1731 by a ferocious Spanish captain, 
by name Fandino, who was himself captured by a British frigate eleven year* 
later after a desperate resistance. 

1 Anson succeeded in capturing the great treasure-ship that sailed every year 
from Manila to Acapulco. The treasure he secured, worth some £500,000, was 
paraded through the city, on its way to the Bank of England, in a procession of 
thirty-two wagons, the ship’s company marching alongside with colours flying 
and band playing. 
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were traditional allies of the House of Habsburg. Hence, 
once again, England and France, though they did not 
declare formal war till 1744, found themselves engaged in 
hostilities. The military operations in which we took part 
were at the outset somewhat complicated, and it is sufficient 
to say that the position of Maria Theresa was at first very 
precarious, but that the loyalty of her subjects, and especially 
of the Hungarians, saved her. 


Carteret became, on Walpole’s resignation in 1742, respon- 
Garteret's sible for our foreign policy. A gifted man, with great know- 
(i742-~44) ledge of European politics, and with the advantage, rare at 

that time, of being able to talk fluently in German, he 
belongs to the small number — perhaps fortunately small 
— of foreign secretaries who wished Great Britain to play 
a large part in Continental politics. He succeeded, first, 
in negotiating a peace between Frederick and Maria Theresa, 
by which Prussia withdrew from the struggle, and then in 
combining nearly all the German powers, with the exception 
of Prussia, against France. An army composed of English 
and Hanoverians, under the command of Lord Stair and 
accompanied by George II himself, was directed to evict 
the French from Germany. But the army soon found itself 

Dcttingen in an apparently hopeless position at Dettingen , with no 
(1743) f ooc ^ w ith the River Main on one flank and impenetrable 

mountains and forests on the other, whilst its advance and 
retreat were covered by French forces. Fortunately the 
French left their strong position, and the British were able 
to make a decisive charge and snatch a victory from the jaws 
of defeat. 1 As a consequence, the French troops retired from 

Germany, and the situation was relieved. 

The coalition of German powers, however, soon broke 
up. Prussia again took up arms against Austria, an 


with 


1 George II’s horse, frightened by the crackle of musketry, re. 

him at the beginning of the battle; the King, therefore, fo g a way 

mainder of the time on foot, saying that he could trust his g® soldier*: 

with him. He behaved with the utmost bravery, encoura^ng m 

*' Steady, my boys: fire, my brave boys, give them fire, they 
In honour of the victory, Handel composed a Te Deum. 
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Carteret, owing to his unpopularity at home, retired from 
office. Meanwhile, a French force of 80,000 men, under the 
famous Marshal Saxe, invaded the Austrian Netherlands < 
and, despite the efforts of the British, it was everywhere 
victorious. In 1745 the British were defeated at Fontenoy, 
though the infantry won great glory by a magnificent charge, 
which was finally checked by the Irish Brigade serving in 
the French army. 1 In the same year the rising of the Young 
Pretender (see p. 593) led to the withdrawal of the British 
troops from the Continent. The French proceeded to occupy 
nearly the whole of the Austrian Netherlands, and when the 
British returned two years later they met with no success. 

The war was ended in 1748 by the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Maria Theresa was left in possession of the 
Austrian dominions, including the Austrian Netherlands, 
though Prussia kept Silesia; otherwise no change of impor¬ 
tance took place. The war, however, so far as Great Britain 
and France were concerned, was not merely European. 
The French took Madras in India. We took Louisburg, the 


Fontenaf 

(174ft) 


Treaty of 

Alx-la- 

Chapetlo 

(1748) 


great port of Cape Breton Island, the Gibraltar, as it has 
been called, of the New World. These two places were 
exchanged at the peace. Concerning the right of search, 
the original cause of the war with Spain, nothing was said 

at all. 


CHAPTER 46 

THE SEVEN YEARS* WAR: AMERICA, INDIA, 

AND PITT 

1. AMERICA 

The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle settled nothing perman¬ 
ently. It was only a truce, and a few years later, in 1756, 
a mightier war broke out — the Seven Years' War {Note 96). 


1 It was at Fontenoy that the young Duke of Cumberland so distinguished 
himself by his bravery that he was given command of the troops sent to Scotland 
to fight the Young Pretender. 
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The The rival ambitions of Great Britain and France in 
and America and in India had to be adjusted — and the sword 

French ~ 

in North alone could do that. Something has already been said about 

America • ^ * 

our colonies in North America. The British colonies — 
thirteen in number — stretched along the shores of the 
Atlantic. To the north of them lay the French possession of 
Canada, to the south and west of them French Louisiana. 
The French ambitions were brilliant in conception. Just 
as in later times the French desired a sphere of influence 
that would stretch from the east to the west of Africa, so 
in the eighteenth century they wished to join Louisiana 


and Canada by occupying the land behind and to the west 
of the British settlements. At first sight the French ambitions 
might seem absurd; for the French colonists in Canada 
numbered only some 60,000, and the English colonists were 
nearly a million and a half. The French colony was united, 
and autocratically governed by capable French officials. The 
thirteen English colonies, on the other hand, were entirely 
separate in government, and often ill-disposed to one 
another; and all attempts to combine them for joint action 
had hitherto been complete failures. Moreover river valleys 
favoured the French designs. Throw a cork into the River 
Alleghany at its source near Lake Erie, and it will eventually 
find its way — if it meets with no obstacles — by the River 
Ohio and the Mississippi, to the Gulf of Mexico. Mountains 
— the Alleghany Mountains — on the other hand, inter¬ 
posed a natural barrier to the British expansion westward. 

After the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle events moved fast in 
America. The French seemed likely to achieve their am¬ 
bitions. If they could cut off the English on the north an 
south, and close in on them from the west, the Eng is 
would be surrounded and shut up in a limited space, an 
could then be gradually squeezed out and either conquere 
The or evicted from North America. Hence the French began to 
forts build a great chain of fortresses to serve the twofo P ur 
pose of forming a link between their northern and sou 
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possessions and of hemming in the British. South of Mon¬ 
treal they had already built, on the shores of Lake Champlain, 
two forts at Crown Point and at Ticonderoga. They now de¬ 
veloped the building of a line of forts from north to south 
to secure the river valleys. Meantime the British, owing 
partly to the disunion of the colonies themselves and partly 
to the procrastination of the home government, had done 
nothing except the building of Oswego on the south side of 
Lake Ontario. Then in 1754 came the building by the Fort^ 
French, near the western boundary of Pennsylvania and at (i754> 
the junction of three rivers, of Fort Duquesne\ and the last 
link, it has been said, in the French chain of forts was 
forged. Its building at once led to war in America. Two 
attempts to capture it were made, the first under Wash¬ 
ington in 1754, and the second under Braddock in 1755; 
and both were disastrous. 1 T. he outlook for the French in 
America was bright, when in 1756 formal war was declared 

between Great Britain and France. 

2. INDIA 

But in the east as well as in the west, in India as well as 
in America, French and British ambitions clashed. Though En|U* 
on the west coast Bombay belonging to the English East Frenc* 
India Company and Mahd belonging to the French East indu 
India Company lay far apart, their factories on the east pant*, 
coast were in the same districts. In the north the English 
Calcutta lay close to the French Chandemagore , whilst in 
the south the French Pondicherry lay between, though at 
some distance from, Madras and Fort St. David. Both 
companies had reached a point when for their future com¬ 
mercial development some interference with the politics of 
the interior was probable. It was, however, the condition of 
India itself which made that interference inevitable. 

1 Braddock, who had pushed forward with twelve hundred men, was caught 
in an ambush some seven miles from the fort, and lost nearly two-thirds of hi* 
force. He himself fought most bravely, and, after having five horses shot under 
him, was mortally wounded, and died next day. 
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India, it must be remembered, is not a country like 
** France or Germany, but a large Continent. Its area is almost 

equal to, and its population is greater than, that of all Europe 
if Russia is excluded. The inhabitants of this vast continent 
speak some fifty languages, and from the Northern Pathan 
to the Southern Tamil there is a great diversity of customs 
and manners; and they are divided into races which, in 
the words of a recent viceroy, differ from one another “ as 
much as the Esquimaux from the Spaniard or the Irishman 
from the Turk It may be urged that the Hindu religion 
gives a certain unifying influence; but it must be borne in 
mind that the Mohammedans — to say nothing of other 
religious sects such as the Parsees and Sikhs — constitute a 
very strong minority. 1 Moreover, the Hindus are themselves 
divided into some 3000 castes, the members of which have 
little social intercourse with one another; and their religion, 
it has been said, exhibits the worship of innumerable gods 
and an endless diversity of ritual. The religion of the well- 
educated Brahmin — the highest caste — may be called a 
form of Deism; the religion of the ordinary Hindu peasant 
embraces the worship of many local deities, and almost 
every village has its own particular objects of veneration. 

The great Mohammedan dynasty, generally known as 
the Mogul dynasty, had, for a time, brought nearly the 
whole of India under its control. Established in the sixteenth 
century, it had gradually extended its power, especially 
under Akbar — the contemporary of Elizabeth — and Aur - 
its aa- angzeb. But with the death of the last-named in 1707 the 
mditkm empire had begun to break asunder and India fell into a 
1707 condition of anarchy. From the north the King of Persia 
came in 1739 and sacked Delhi, the Mogul capital. T e 
Afghans after six successive invasions established themse ves 
in the Punjab, until finally they gave way, towards the en 
of the century, to the Sikhs. In the north-east the ru ers 

1 According to the last census, the Hindus number at the present tim 
70 per cent of the total population. 
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of Bengal and Oudh were practically independent. In 
Central India, the Marathas — Hindu tribes — made ex¬ 
peditions north and east from their two great centres at 
Poona and at Nagpur. In the south the Nizam of Hyderabad 
was the greatest potentate, and the Nabob of the Carnatic 
in the south-east was his vassal. In the south-west the 
ruler of Mysore was shortly to possess formidable power. 

In the constant rivalries between these various States lay 
the opportunity for European interference. And in 1741 a 
Frenchman, by name Dupleix , of exceptional ability and 
ambition, was appointed Governor of Pondicherry. He 
determined to take advantage, in the south, of this state 
of affairs. During the War of the Austrian Succession he 
devoted his energies to the capture of Madras, only to be 
obliged to give it back at the peace. But there followed 
disputed successions in Hyderabad and in the Carnatic. 
Dupleix and the British each supported a rival pair of 
candidates. One of the French candidates triumphed at 
Hyderabad; the other secured the whole Carnatic save 
Trichinopoly, and even that place was besieged and seemed 
likely to fall. 

It was at this critical moment in 1751 that the position 
was saved by Robert Clive. The son of a small Shropshire 
squire, he had — after a somewhat turbulent boyhood — 
gone to India to act as a clerk in the East India Company. 1 
When Dupleix attacked Madras, he had volunteered for 
service, and both then and subsequently made his mark as 
a soldier. He now proposed, as a diversion, an attack upon 
Arcot y the capital. His proposal was accepted, and with a 
small force he succeeded in capturing it. This bold action 
had the effect he desired, and the siege of Trichinopoly 

1 He was, even in early life, of a somewhat pugnacious disposition, and, at 
the age of six, was described as “ out of measure addicted to fighting ”, whilst, 
later on, the shopkeepers of Market Drayton, so tradition says, used to pay 

a small tribute of apples and halfpence ” to Clive and a band of his school¬ 
fellows m order to preserve their windows from molestation. Clive, when ha 
reached India, was for some time profoundly unhappy, and tried to commit 
suicide, but the pistol did not fixe. 
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(1761) 
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was raised. But this was by no means all. He had now to 
defend Arcot until relief came. With two hundred and 
thirty men he held on for fifty days, though he had to 
defend two breaches, the one of fifty and the other of ninety 
feet, against an army of ten thousand men. From the suc¬ 
cessful defence of Arcot, as Macaulay says, dates the renown 
of the British arms in the East. We had shown that we were 
not mere pedlars but fighters as well. Further successes 
led to the triumph of the British candidate in the Carnatic, 
and in 1754 Dupleix was recalled. Yet, as in Canada, the 
stru ggl e was not over; and the Seven Years’ War was to 
prove as important for its effects in India as for those in 
Canada. 


8 . THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 


[The Seven Years’ War]]did not ^eginjformally till 1756. 

< «3 t sevcn as we ^ ave s^h^|hostilities between Great Britain and 
Years’ France had occurred] in America and in India long before 
(1766) the war broke out in Europe. The capture and defence of 
Arcot by Clive occurred in 1751, the English attacks on Fort 
Duquesne began in 1754, whilst in 1755 hostilities spread 
to the sea, on which the British captured two French men- 
of-war carrying soldiers to Canada. Finally, in the early 
months of 1756 the French attacked Minorca; and with 


this last event war was regularly declared between the two 

countries^ irf^ *tr ^ C ' c ' 

[it was not only, however, the ; •rivalry between France and 
Rivalry of Great Britain that brought about the war, but also that be- 
PrU anS tween Austria and Prussia^ Maria Theresa had no intention 
▲ostria q £ a |j ow j n g Frederick to retain Silesia; she felt its loss so 

keenly that she could not see a native of that country, it 
was said, without weeping. The only question was as to 
the partners which the rival powers would take. . I n * 
War of the Austrian Succession the allies on each side a 
been dissatisfied with one another. For this and for o er 
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reasons the old alliances were reversed in the Seven Years’ 
War. Austria and France — hitherto the great European 
rivals — for once made alliance together, and subsequently 
persuaded Russia to join them; and Great Britain bound 
itself to Austria’s rival, Prussia. 

^The Seven Years’ War, so far as Great Britain is con¬ 
cerned, may be divided into two periods. The first two 
years (1756-57) were years of almost unrelieved failure^ The 
Duke of Newcastle (see p. 608) for the greater part of the 
time was chief minister. Procrastinating and ignorant, 
timid and undecided, he was “ unfit ”, said George II, 
“to be Chamberlain to the smallest Court in Germany”; 
and it would certainly be difficult to find anyone less fitted 
to carry on a great war. He was a man of vast incompetence, 
always in a hurry and bustle and never doing anything. He 
has been described as a “ hubble-bubble ” man, his manner 
and speech resembling the bubbling of a Turkish pipe. 1 
But his personal influence over various " pocket ” boroughs 
returning members to the House of Commons, and his vast 
fortune spent in securing others, gave him a position which 
enabled him to be in high office almost continuously for 
over forty years. He and his ministry were so incapable that 
they could not survive the beginning of the Seven Years* 
War (1756). 

Commanders, both on land and sea, uninspired by the 
Government at home, planned their strategy without 
thought, and fought their battles by obsolete and formal 
methods. ^Consequently,}^ the beginning of the war, 
Great Britain was in terror of invasion, and to her disgrace 


• for . a ° ng tlmc res P onsi ble for the administration of th 

hi ‘ eS ’ and r tW ° St0riCS arc told of ignorance in that capacity 
After being minister for many years someone told him that Cape Bretoi 

“Tan? Url a tn d wa ~> noi on the mainland, and he exclaimed delightedly 
Cape Breton an island! Wonderful! - show it me in the map. So it is. sun 

de n r S ! r ’ y - OU bring us good news. 1 must go and tell th. 

.. g $T a f pe breton is an island.” On another occasion a general suggests 
that some defence was necessary for Annapolis; on which Newcastle, with hi 

must S be e dl S fen n H 8 Jtd rephed A : “ Annapolis, Annapolis! Oh! yes, Ann^oli 
Amelia ?”' ^ SUrC ’ Annapolis 8h ould be defended - pray, where i 
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( 175 &- 67 ) 
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Hessians and Hanoverians were brought over to defend 
her own shores Q 

Meantime, Byng was dispatched with a fleet badly pro- 

*Jfinorca v i slone d poorly equipped to relieve Minorca , which 

had been attacked by the French. Off that island he fought 
an indecisive action with the French fleet when he ought to 
have avoided a battle and confined his attention to harassing 
the French communications. He then, supported by the 
advice of a council of war, returned home, leaving Minorca 
to be taken by the French. The nation was furious. Byng 
was tried for neglect of duty, found guilty, and shot on the 
quarterdeck of his own ship in Portsmouth Harbour — a 
scapegoat for the incompetence of the British Government 
and the want of seamanship on the part of the British navy. 1 

America In America, the British lost Oswego and Fort William Henry , 
and an intended attack on Louisburg came to nothing. In 
Germany Germany, the Duke of Cumberland, George II’s son, who 

had been sent to protect Hanover and to cover the western 
frontier of Prussia from a French invasion, was defeated at 
Hastenbeck , and forced to sign the Convention of Kloster- 
seven y by which he agreed to evacuate the country (1757). 
Only two wonderful victories won by our ally, King Frederick 
of Prussia, over the French at Rossbach and over the Austrians 

at Leuthen saved the situation. 

[The last five years of the war (1758-63) are, on the other 
hand, years of almost untarnished glory. Midway in the 
pitt and year 1757 William Pitt formed a coalition ministry with the 
Duke of Newcastle , Newcastle managing the patronage an 

1 Byng, who was the son of the admiral who had won the battle 

Passaro in 1720, was unfortunate in being the first victim of a JJ ew ™ ®'. . nce ” 
could previously be shot for “ cowardice ” or “ disaffection ; but g S . 
had recently been added as a capital offence, and Byng came un e 
because he was found guilty of not having done his utmost to s ,, our 

Voltaire’s mot on this execution is well known; it was done, n * 
encourager les autres ^ to 

2 George II was very angry as a consequence, and on Cumber ans ™he had 
London only gave him an interview of four minutes, telling . v/ h c n the 
ruined his country and spoiled everything ”. At cards that e e> gained 
Duke entered the room, the King said openly: Here is my so 
me and disgraced himself 1” 


Newcastle 

( 1767 - 61 ) 
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business details whilst Pitt was left to conduct the great war 
with which his name will be for ever connected] (Note 97). 
£-Pitt, after an education at Eton, went into the cavalry. 

He entered Parliament in 1735. He became an opponent, Pitt 
first as leader of “ the Boys ”, of Walpole’s corruption, 
and second, of Carteret’s continental foreign policy]] and 
the violent expression of his views was so congenial to the 
old Duchess of Marlborough that she left him a legacy of 
£10,000. Subsequently/Tie had become paymaster of the 
forces in Pelham s administration, but had refused to take 
the enormous perquisites which had hitherto been connected 
with that office. From 1757 to 1761 Pitt was the real ruler 
of Great Britain. No doubt he was inconsistent, and in 
youth when in opposition attacked measures which he 
subsequently supported ^vhen in power. He has been 
described J ancTnot without truth s something of a charlatan. 

He loved ostentation and lacked simplicity. He was always 
something of an actor, and even for the most unimportant 
interviews his crutch and his sling (for he was a martyr to 
gout) were most carefully arranged. 1 And it must be admitted 

that his conduct to other ministers was overbearing and at 
times almost intolerable. 

W ,f a great ma ^ s an orat °r he was superb. 

His words ”, wrote one contemporary, “ have sometimes 

frozen my young blood into stagnation and sometimes made 

it pace in such a hurry through my veins that I could scarce 

Another said that y° u might as soon expect a 
No from an old maid as from the House of Commons 

when Pitt was in the height of his power. 2 Absolutely 

family, but, whenever1ie°c^^^ tragedies of Shakespeare to his 

book to someone else to read. “ This^necdote M° miC par f. s ’ - he u . sed , to . F ive th « 

“ is characteristic of his whole life He r, ° tC ’ i? ays 3 dlstin gu»shed historian, 
pan a.wa ys * 

HouScoZns'Zone'o'cca^oTa^rn^b P< T r Pl " o'er the 

Pitt was overcome either by Pitt’s glance or^few^ "T at ? I, k P 5! ng t0 answer 
sat down in fear and confusion Somrnne of! f words which he spoke, and 

present " whether the House did not laugh at thTrid' % person f 'Y * 10 wa! * 

( p 938 ) at ri( hcuk>us figure of the poor 

23 
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incorruptible himself, he]]and his son, the younger Pitt, 
ZBid more than any other ( men ^to raise the standard of 
English public life. Quite fearless, he had the courage to 
stand up for unpopular causes}— as in the case of Byng — 
when he saw an injustice was being done. Qt was of course 
as a war minister that he was greatest. But Pitt was one of 
those rare statesmen who had great views on all things. 
jnd>vyi£? -^Unfortunately for Great Britain he held high office only 

from 1757 to 1761, and again for a brief period from 1766 
to 1767. If he could have stayed in office longer, Ireland 
might have been pacified, America might not have been 
lost, our Indian Empire might have been at an earlier date 
organized, and parliamentary reform sooner accomplished. 
(For not only had he great views himself, but like a prophet 
^ of old he could inspire a nation to noble deeds and high 
thoughts!/* 

(Pitt had all the qualities necessary for a great war minister. 
Soccess He combined supreme self-confidence with the power of 
Britain! inspiring others. “ I believe,” he said of himself, “ I can 
influence save this country and that no one else can.” “ No one, 
said an officer, “ can enter his closet without coming out of 
it a braver man.” He had the capacity for selecting good 
men; no doubt he appointed some bad officers, but Hawke 
and Wolfe and Ferdinand of Brunswick are great names 
which attest his judgment. Above all, he had not only the 
genius of conceiving great and sound strategical designs, 
but also the capacity, with infinite patience and thorough¬ 
ness, to plan their execution!] No doubt he was arrogant 
and overbearing. [He threatened to impeach one colleague 
who opposed him, and another complained that his language 
was of a kind seldom heard west of Constantinople. u 

member ”. “ No, sir/’ he replied, “we were a, l m^h^wed gjjgf;. 

On another occasion Pitt began a speech with the words k g Anoearance with 
The combination of Pitt’s somewhat theatrical gestures turned round 

such simple words as these caused some members to laug • , then said, 

on these members, repeated the word sugar , t ^ ire — s 4nk we are told, 

“ Who will now dare to laugh at sugar?” And the members sank, we 

into abashed silence. 
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these very qualities enabled him to become the only genuine 
war minister Great Britain has had since the development 
of cabinet government, a minister possessing the almost 
undisputed control of the army and the navy as well as of 
the diplomacy of the country. For his ally Pitt had Frederick, 

King of Prussia, and it was through the combination of 
these great men that the foundations of the modem Empire 
of Great Britain and of the modern Kingdom of Prussia 
were securely laidT] 

ZPitt s strategy was briefly as follows. Assistance must be 
given to the King of Prussia. Even the generalship of strategy 
Frederick the Great would not have enabled Prussia to with- ° ,P, “ 
stand alone the combined forces of Austria, France, and 
Russia. /Moreover, it was part of Pitt’s policy to absorb 
French energies as far as possible in Europe. “ We shall 
win Canada,” Pitt said, “ on the banks of the Elbe.” Con¬ 
sequently he not only paid subsidies to Frederick of Prussia, 
but also maintained in Germany an army partly British and 
partly Hanoverian under Ferdinand of Brunswick^ to protect 
Hanover and the western flank of Prussia from the French. 

In addition he attacked various places on the French coast." 

1 hese attacks, though not very successful, 1 kept the French 
nation in a continual state of alarm, and led, according to 
Pitt’s information, to some thirty thousand French troops 
being employed in defensive work at home instead of in ag- 
gressn-e operations elsewhere. In the West Indies and in the 
Eas^Pitt s object was, at first, to protect British commerce, 
and later, to extend British possessions. His chief energies 
however were concentrated on the (con quest of Cai^G) n 
t was there we were to make the first bid for victory whilst 
the French wasted their efforts on the Continent. 

In 1758 the initial successes began. In America, three 
separate armies advanced; the first, it is true, failed to take t„ c 
1 iconderoga, but of the others, one, with the aid of the C ot? 7 P 5 ^ D 

with A guine^^\^nd ^they^ere^uridoifbtedly ex^ens^ “ “ break,n 8 window. 
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fleet, captured Louisburg, and the other Fort Duquesne. 
Two raids were made on the French coast. The first went 
to St. Malo and destroyed a great deal of French shipping; 
but the second, after doing much damage at Cherbourg, 
revisited St. Malo, and on this occasion had to make a 
disastrously precipitate retreat. In Germany, Ferdinand of 
Brunswick was able to reach the Rhine, though he had to 
retreat later on. And just before the end of the year an 
expedition which had been dispatched to West Africa 
captured the French settlement of Goree. 

With 1759 came a year more fruitful of successes than 
The year any other in our history. Upon Canada Pitt planned a two- 
°tories fold advance. Amherst was to take Ticonderoga, which he 

( 1759 ) 

did, and to reach Quebec — which he was unable to accom¬ 
plish. Wolfe, one of Pitt’s favourite officers, was selected 
to command the soldiers and Saunders to command the 
sailors of another expedition which should go up the river 
St. Lawrence to attack Quebec. Saunders, in spite of fog 
and contrary winds, took the fleet and the transports up the 

St. Lawrence without mishap. 

Quebec stands upon a rocky promontory at the junction 
The of the river St. Charles and the river St. Lawrence. Mont- 
at Quebec calm, the French commander, had fortified the bank of the 

river St. Lawrence from the point where the river t. 
Charles joins it to a point some eight miles down stream 
where another river, the Montmorency, flows into it. 0 e 
had, with inferior forces, to fight an enemy who was strictly 
on the defensive. He at once seized the Isle of Orleans, 
which lay below Quebec. But he could not succee m 
tempting Montcalm from his entrenchments, and an attac 
made upon the French from across the river Montmorency 
was a failure. The summer wore on and matters Iook 


hopeless. , A clir _ 

Meantime, however, some of the British s ips a . 

ceeded in passing the Quebec batteries, an w ^nhled 
above the city. It was this achievement which 
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Wolfe to make his master-stroke. The cliffs on the north 
bank of the St. Lawrence above Quebec are steep and pre¬ 
cipitous, but about a mile and a half beyond that fortress 
Wolfe had discovered a zigzag path which led to their 
summit. He determined to attempt a night attack at this 
place, and accordingly made arrangements, with great skill, 
to divert the enemy’s attention from that quarter. Below 
Quebec, Montcalm’s attention was occupied by a bom¬ 
bardment from the main body of the fleet under Saunders, 
whilst the garrison in the city itself had an energetic attack 
directed upon it from the opposite bank. Meanwhile Wolfe 
himself and a large part of his troops had embarked in the 
ships which were above Quebec. On the night of the attack 
the ships were some six miles above the intended landing- 
place so as to distract the attention of Bougainville, who 
with a large force was watching these ships, from Wolfe’s 
real objective. 

Brilliantly conceived, the plan was no less brilliantly 
executed. About 2 a.m. on the morning of 13th September, 
the ships’ boats, laden with soldiers, started on their journey. 

They deceived two sentinels on the bank by pretending 
to be some expected French provision boats, and then a 
small landing-party got on shore, climbed up the path, 
surprised the small guard at the top of the cliff, and covered 
the landing of the rest of Wolfe’s forces. 

The news of this exploit was, of course, conveyed to 
Montcalm and Bougainville. The latter waited for the news 
to be confirmed, and was any way too far off to be of service; 
but Montcalm, after some hesitation, through being uncer¬ 
tain Oi Saunders s intentions, hurried up and marshalled 
his men on the Heights of Abraham. Towards ten o’clock The 
the French advanced. The British waited till they came aJSSS^ 
within thirty-five yards, gave two murderous volleys, and sept* 
then charged, the newly-enlisted Highlanders especially 
distinguishing themselves. In twenty minutes the battle 
was over, and was followed by the capture of Quebec. The 
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heroes of each side, Montcalm and Wolfe, were mortally 
wounded . 1 J 

Elsewhere almost as great successes occurred. An expedi¬ 
tion sent to the West Indies failed, indeed, to take Martinique, 
but took Guadeloupe instead. In Germany, Ferdinand, with 
an army composed of various nationalities, had to retire 
before two other armies and leave Hanover unprotected. 

B Minde°n By a briIliant counterstroke he suddenly attacked one French 
Cist Aug.) army at Minden, Nine battalions of British infantry, though 

exposed to a cross fire of artillery, charged through three 
successive lines of hostile cavalry and tumbled them to ruin; 
and but for the failure of Lord George Sackville to follow up 
so magnificent a charge with the cavalry, the victory might 
have been an overwhelming one. 

Meanwhile the French had been planning the invasion 
of England. The fleets at Toulon and at Brest were to unite 
and to convoy the troops across. The Toulon fleet left 
harbour; but it was discovered going through the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and Boscawen, the British admiral, started in 
pursuit in under three hours — a wonderful performance. 
B *tues of By the end of the next day the greater number of the French 
Aug >*and sb *P s bac ^ been dispersed or destroyed off Lagos , on the 
Bay ^loth soutb coast of Portugal, and the remnant had retired to 
y Nov.) Cadiz (18th August). The Brest fleet took advantage of 
the absence of Hawke’s blockading fleet, which had been 
driven away by a fierce storm, to escape, and sailed south. 1 2 


1 Wolfe, at the age of sixteen, fought in the battle of Dettingen, and had to 
act as adjutant of his battalion. At the age of twenty-two he was given comman 
of a regiment, and proved himself an admirable commander. He was a perso 
of literary tastes. As his boat was going down the St. Law'rence on the nig 
of the attack, he is said to have quoted some lines of Gray’s Elegy, exclaiming. 
“ Now, gentlemen, I would rather have written that poem than take U uet>e ■ 
George II had a high opinion of Wolfe’s capacity. On one occasion s0 ®® 
said to him that Wolfe was mad. “ Mad, is he?” was the King’s answer; tn 

I wish he would bite some of my other generals.” 

2 Hawke had entered the navy in 1720 at the age of fourteen. To Hawke is 
dufi what has been called a veritable revolution in naval strategy, t°r ,■ . 
stituted in 1759 the system of a blockade over the French port of Brest. 

this effectually for a period of six months from May to November, l • . 

French fleet finally escaped only because a very bad storm forced Haw 
refuge at Tor Bay. 
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But Hawke pursued it to Qmberon Bay , and on a lee shore 
during a November gale, in a bay full of reefs and shoals, 
fought it, captured two of its number, and destroyed two 
others. The remainder of the French fleet was dispersed, 
seven ships taking refuge up a river, from which they 
only escaped some fifteen months later. The French plan 
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of mvasj 011 therefore absolutely failed. The fight in Quiberon 

3 WOnderf ^ Cndlng t0 a ^nderful year. G» Yk£ * 

British 176? th yCarS r °L thC War SaW further successes^ InV. 

Fuccefsses 1760 — the year of George Ill’s accession -^Montreal was tf 

—— p nd V he conquest of Canada ~ = T 

1761 the British captured Belleisle, off the west coast of 

ran f; „. the same y ear Spain joined France. Pitt had 
secret intelligence of this alliance, and had wanted to declare 

war on Spam before it declared war on us, and to capture 

the annual treasure fleet that came from Spanish America. 

the cabinet would not consent, and consequently Pitt 

resigned and Bute became head of the ministry?-] Spain, 

when the treasure fleet safely reached her harbouri, declared 

war.^ But she was only to lose from her intervention. For 

m 1762 Great Britain captured Havana, the capital of Cuba, 

^ ^ an ^ a> ca pi ta l of the Philippine Islands; whilst, 
to her other captures from France, Great Britain added 
Martinique and St. Lucia. Meantime negotiations had been 
begun to end the war, and in 1763 the peace came. 

Before giving the terms of peace, we must turn to the 
course of the war in India. There also it opened gloomily. 

h^Bengai ^ le nort h’ m 1756, a new Nabob of Bengal, Surajah * 

Dowlah y had, within two months of his accession, quarrelled 
vith the British. He seized Calcutta, and there was per¬ 
petrated the ghastly tragedy of the “ Black Hole ”, when 
one hundred and forty-six people—of whom only twenty- 
three survived — were shut up in a hot Indian night in a 
prison barely tw r enty feet square, and with only two small 
barred windows. Clive came up from Madras and retook 
Calcutta. In 1757 — in the very same month that Pitt 
Battle of took office — he w r on on the field of Plassey with three 

(1757) thousand men, and with only eight guns, a victory over an 
army of fifty thousand men with forty guns. Clive was 
materially helped by the treachery of Meer Jaffier, one of 
the nabob’s generals, and by the fact that a thunderstorm 
wetted the enemy’s gunpowder, wiiilst tarpaulins protected 
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his own; but even so, it was superb audacity on the part 
of Clive to risk a battle. That victory marks the beginning 
of the political ascendancy of the East India Company in 
Bengal; the Company put Meer Jaffier on the throne, and 
was given in return a substantial amount of land round 
Calcutta. 

In the south matters had begun badly, as in the north, 

and the French took Fort St. David and besieged Madras; The war 

but they were quickly driven away. Brilliant success was southern 

to follow. In the year of victories — in 1759 — the capture Indla 

of Masulipcitam gave the English East India Company not 

only some eighty miles of coast line in the Circars, but 

substituted English for French influence at the Court of 

the Nizam of Hyderabad; whilst in the following year, 

at Wandewashy Eyre Coote won a victory over the French Battle of 

which led to the capture of Pondicherry and the other S?' 
French settlements. d76o> 

The Treaty of Paris in 1763 (Note 96) ended the war which 
had been so glorious to our arms. In America, Great Britain The 
received Canada, the French territory on the east of the If Pans 
Mississippi, Cape Breton Island, and all other islands in the (1763) 
River and Gulf of St. Lawrence, besides Florida, which she 
received from Spain in exchange for Havana (Cuba). In the 
West Indies, she received Dominica, Tobago, and Grenada; 
in the Mediterranean, Minorca; and in Africa, the settle¬ 
ments on the river Senegal. But Great Britain gave back a 
good deal. To Spain she returned rich Havana and Manila 
— the news of the capture of the latter was not received till 
negotiations were practically completed. France recovered 
Belleisle and Goree, strong Martinique and wealthy St. Lucia; 
and her settlements in India were restored to her on condi¬ 
tion that she should not fortify them. To France also was 
ceded the right to fish off the Newfoundland coast, and two 
small islands were given to her for the use of her fishermen. 

LNo doubt if Pitt had been in office the terms would have been 
better; but, even as it is, the peace marks a great stage 

( F 938 ) a 
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forward in the advance of our empire. With regard to Ger¬ 
many, France agreed to give up all the territories which 
she had occupied in that country. Frederick the Great 
held, however, that the British by negotiating a peace 
separately with the French had basely deserted him; and 
though the charge was not true, it affected Prussian senti¬ 
ment towards Great Britain for a considerable period. 


CHAPTER 47 

JOHN WESLEY AND THE RISE OF METHODISM 

In the early Hanoverian period, the nation, it has been 
said, had sunk into a condition of moral apathy rarely 
paralleled in our history. It was due, above all others, to 
John Wesley, that Great Britain, towards the middle of the 
century, was roused from her spiritual torpor, and of this 
man and his influence something must now be said (Note 

98). 

John Wesley's influence on the religious life of the nation 
wesiey was sun *l ar to that exercised by Pitt on the political life. 
^S d J. h ® Wesley had been educated at Charterhouse and Oxford, 
movement After taking orders, he returned to Oxford as a Fellow in 

1729, and for the next six years was the leader of a small 
society for mutual improvement, the members of which, 
including his brother Charles, the famous hymn writer, and 
George Whitefield, were known in the University by the 
nickname of Methodists . Subsequently Wesley was a 
minister for two years in Georgia, the newly founded colony 
in America. On his return to England he began the work 
which has made him so famous. In 1739 he built the first 
of his chapels at Bristol, and formed the first of his regular 
Methodist societies in London. Above all, the year 1739 
saw the system of open-air preaching adopted which was 
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to carry the message of the gospel to hundreds of thousands 
of people. 

The activity shown by John Wesley and his colleagues, 

Charles Wesley and Whitefield, was astonishing. Of the George 
three, Whitefield was probably the greatest preacher, and Wh,tefleld 
he, during the thirty-four years of his ministry, is said to 
have preached on the average ten sermons a week to audi- 
ences numbering sometimes as many as thirty thousand. 1 
His record, however, is surpassed by that of John Wesley, Activity 
who, in the half century preceding his death in 1791, is M^hlduu 
estimated to have delivered forty thousand sermons, and 
to have travelled a quarter of a million miles, the greater 
part of it on horseback. Their preaching affected all classes 

the miners of Cornwall, the soldiers in the army, the 

negroes in Georgia, as well as a section of fashionable society 

m London. Nor was the activity of the three confined to 

England and Wales, for the whole world was their parish. 

Whitefield made over twelve journeys across the Atlantic,' 

and Wesley had a missionary tour in Scotland when over 
eighty years of age. 


Throughout his life Wesley remained a member of th 
Church of England. But gradually the movement whicl 
he initiated became independent of that Church. Hi 
doctrines concerning sin and conversion were disliked b' 
many in the Anglican Church. The chapels which he bull 
were designed to be supplemental to the parish churches 

m l ^7 W t Cy n eC f me rivals ‘ Quite earl y in his career 
17ft/ WCS 7 h instituted “ lay ” preachers, and ir 

1784 he even began to ordain ministers; and after his 


Metho¬ 
dism and 
the 

Church of 
England 


He hid S wK as Whitefield. 

but which was managed with such skill that he h ° l J sand People in the open air, 

said, an unpromising'word like Mesopotamian pronoun «. a contemporary 
audience. Of his Produce tears from his 

such a pattern of propriety and aristocrat,v ™ an y stones are related. Even 
Whitefield was relating the story of a hlinH ondu . ct as Lord Chesterfield, when 

his way on a dangerous moor, k>st all self-comrnf 6 ^^^ by dog and , losin g 
as the blind man neared a precipice eJrtZ'Zl’ bo ” nded out of his seat 
One of Whitefield*. admirers held ^ a t a c~ g ’ ? ood God! he s 8°ne!” 
highest perfection at the fortieth repetition. ° f HlS would on] y rcach 
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death the Wesleyans formed themselves into definite and 
separate organizations. 1 

Yet John Wesley is not to be remembered only as the 
•?wes“ey f° uncler ojf a nefw religious^organization. He was a great 
English soc * a ^ re f° rm er as well as a great religious leader, and to 
aation him, perhaps in a greater degree than to any other man, 
is due the increased kindliness and humaneness which 
was exhibited in the later part of the eighteenth century, 
and the development of practical efforts to deal with the 
problems of poverty, inadequate though those efforts still 
were But above all else we may put his influence on the 
religious life of the whole British people. A great French 
thinker, who visited the country soon after the accession 
of George I, was of opinion that there was no such thing as 
religion in England; and there is no doubt that the early 
period of the Hanoverian rule was singularly lacking in 
religious activities and enthusiasms. It is the imperishable 
glory of John Wesley that he restored Christianity, as has 
been said, to its place as a diving forpe in the personal creed 
of men and in the life of the nation.'" 


^ •• « « • ^# • • •• ■ 

CHAPTER 48 - 

/ J GEORGE III (1760-1820) 

The very long reign of George III saw many important 
developments. We have to study first the King’s attempt 
to revive the power of the Crown y then the loss of the 
American colonies; developments in India; the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars; and lastly the 
troubled history of Ireland. 

1 How much the various Methodist societies have grown majr be r **j*^f'^ 
statistics. On Wesley’s death, in 1791, the members of his societies - me 
seventy-six thousand, and the preachers three hundred; at the pre ' 

throughout the world, there are over fifty thousand ministers, ni 5 *. 

thousand lay preachers, and between twenty and thirty million a 
longing to the Wesleyan communities. 
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1. DOMESTIC AFFAIRS TO 1782 AND THE ATTEMPTS OF 
GEORGE III TO REVIVE THE POWER OF THE CROWN 

^ Ebeorge Illjthe grandson of(George if^was throughout 
his reign a popular monarch^jVnd in many ways he deserved 
his popularity,/ He was a devoted husband, and except when 
his sons wejg at fault — and they often werej- an affec¬ 
tionate father, pie was simple in all] his tastes, sincere in his 
religion, and imperturbably braveJ (JHe was not without 
interests in art and literature; his library was a magnificent 
one, and most of the drawings at Windsor w’ere purchased 
by him^Jiilst/fie had a fine collection of miniatures and 
gems^Ioreover, having been born and educated in Great 
Britain, he could glory, as he said, in the nam^jof-^H&riton ”, 
whilst his fondness for the public schools, his devotion to 
hunting, 2 and his keenness as * farmer showed that he 
shared the interests of the Englishmen of his day/ But his 
education had been inadequate, and he could hardly be 
considered a learned ^onarch^f his English was ungram¬ 
matical, his spelling inaccurate, and his stock of general 
knowledge somewhat slender, whilst he is said to have 
express ed ag opinion that Shakespeare wrote “ much sad 
stuff ’eovex^e had been brought up in great seclusion 
by his German mother, and suffered from an inability to 
see anybody’s point of view but his ownj (t^equently fid 
was sometimes ignorant and bigoted in his ^imon^|andsdf^ 
confident and obstinate in upholding themT 11 ^^!! is mel¬ 
ancholy to think that a monarch in many ways so estimable 
should have spent so much of his life, as has been said, in 


1 Not even a shot fired at him as he was entering his box at a theatre prevented 
afterpiece en ^ 0ying hls usual during the interval between the P !ay Zd the 

W wVSl° n £ °l r ‘ ding that . e Y e f n w hen he was blind he used to take long 
ndes in W indsor Park, accompanied by a groom with a leading-rein. 8 

L\ s I? '■ " hen re - covering from 

his three eldest daughters he said of the play: •• It very beau^iT^eo- affe'S 
Goneriif only^rei ^ ^ but - 1 


Character 

of 

George ill 
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obstinately resisting measures which are now almost uni¬ 
versally admitted to be good, and in supporting measures 
which are as universally admitted to be bad. To him, per¬ 
haps more than to anyone else, does Great Britain owe the 
loss of her American colonies, the failure to pacify Ireland, 
the delay of parliamentary reform, and the long continuance 
of the slave trade. Yet it must be remembered in his de¬ 
fence that the views which he held were those of the average 
Englishman of that day, and that the blame, where there is 
blame, must be shared by the King and his subjects alike. 
^George came to the throne determined to govern as well 

*tor power as t0 George, be a king ”, were the words which 

his German mother, so it is said, constantly repeaied_to 
- him. {And a real king ^George was determined (£o_be^ 
For such an attempt the' time was opportune. Some dis- 
tinguishod^men, such as Bolingbrdke, had adyocated during " 
the reign of his^predepessor that the monapeKy should recover 
its lost power.^JTheGCing could rely on the devoted support 
of the Tories, who were by this time completely reconciled 
to the HanoverianTdynasty^ And through places and pensions 
and secret servicemoney — though the amount of this has 
been exaggerate d-^h e could influence a?aiiy Votes, whilst a 
body of men known as the “ICing^Friends ” were prepared 
in the House of Commons to ^act-according to his wishes. 
George meant to choose his^rninisters from any party or 
group that he liked'— and also to disouss-them; and this, 
of course, he could do so longjis-these ministers could com¬ 
mand a majority in the House jif^^rnmonsrj. » 

(TJis policy was quite clear^- he aimed-not at taking 
away from Parliament its control pyer- taxation, but at 
choosing his own policy, and, aboveall> at choosing his own 
ministers. He aimed at gainingij^ontrol of Parliament 
through a " King’sJ^ny It wasthe Crown’s policy m 
this second direction^ which brought it into open co c 

with those who wished to uplpW liberty] (Afote 102). 

/'The first use George^nade of his position was to exercise 
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his choice of ministers. The great Whig party were divided 
by quarrels, and the Kingjsotild play off 
the otheij— 

C^hiis withm/a year ofjjis accession P___ .. 

his colleagues and resigned. He wished to continue the 
French^war, but the country wished for peace, and the 
majority of the Cabinet-shared that view. So in 1761 Pitt 
left office, and much to the misfortune of the nation went 
into opposition. 

His place was first taken^by the Earl of Bute , formerly 
the King s tutor. Bute was extremely unpopular in Eng¬ 
land, partly because he was a Scot, partly because he was 
considered a favourite of the queen-mother. So violent 
was the feeling against him that he had to employ a body¬ 
guard of boxers while he was in London. There were 
better reasons for the universal distrust felt of him. He 
used bribery most extensively to secure power, and here 
we have the appearance, on a large scale, of the weapon 
^George was to use so disastrously both for himself and the 
nation^ 

Bute fell from office in 1763, and he was succeeded by 
George Grenville , who was a lawyer, laid who used his 
special qualifications in a most unfortunate way. In the 
first place he took a “ legal ” view of the quarrel with the 
American colonies (see p. 627)4 In the second, he tried to 
stifle the criticisms which were being aroused by the King’s 
government. Thus he began an attack on the liberty of 
the press. No. 45 of a gaper called the Ngpth Briton con¬ 
tained a somewhat stringent criticism on the^RmgVSpeech 
at the opening of the Parliamentary session, a speech which 
as usual was only read and not composed by the King. {The 
writer of the criticism was John Wilkes, the editor of the 
paper and a Member ofl Parliament.^ The Government 
decided that the article constituted a criminal libel and 

no*was^^end^d^h^ pifrchasir^ votes.° nC 
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The King 
and 
Grenville 


issued a “ general warrant ” (i.e. one in which no names 
are mentioned) for the arrest of the “ authors, printers, and 
publishers ” of the North Briton. The arrests (forty-nine in 
all) were carried out, but Wilkes claimed that, as a member 
of Parliament, he could not be arrested for libel. This 
claim was upheld by the Lord Chief Justice and Wilkes was 
accordingly released. 

The House of Commons (or rather the Government) 
was not satisfied, however, declared that Parliamentary 
privilege did not extend to libel, and expelled Wilkes from 
membership of the House. Before the libel action came up 
for trial, Wilkes fled to France. We shall hear of him again. 
^p:he Wilkes case added to the unpopularity of the Govern¬ 
ment; public/ opinion supported Wilkes and considered 
general warrantiillegij Grenville, too, by his pertinacious 
and tiresome loquacity/ had made himself disliked by the 
King; and consequently he had to resign in 1765. “ I 

would sooner meet Mr. (ferenville^) the King is reported 
to have said a little later, “ at the point of my sword than 
let him into my cabinet.” And Grenville never held office 


am 




Rocking¬ 

ham’s 

ministry 

( 1765 - 66 ) 


Chatham's 

ministry 

( 1766 - 68 ) 


_ renville)was succeeded by Lord Rockfigham , who triejl 
to conciliate the colonies and repealed the Stamp Act. He 

lared general warrants illegal^ Stilus trying to undo 
a Grenville had done. Unluckily Pitt would not 
serve under him, and in 1766/George III dismissed Rock¬ 
ingham and called on Pitt to form a ministry andJPitt agreed^ 
^ George III hoped much from this, for Pitt was not only 
honoured by the whole nation, but had declared that he 
would govern in accordance with the King’s wishes, and 
this was more likely since he had quarrelled with all other 
parties. But actually Chatham’s day was done. He had 
long suffered terribly from gout, and he had become so 
eccentric that he would withdraw for weeks and shut him- 

1 “ When he has wearied me for two hours,*’ the King complained, he looks at 
his watch to see if he may not tire me for one hour more.” 
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self up, refusing to see anyone or to answer letters or mes¬ 
sages. Thus the actual conduct of affairs fell into the hands 
of his incapable subordinates. Finally in 1768 Chatham 

g ^T e n Up " ffi “ altogether ' His successor was the somewhat c-aw. 
idle Duke of Grafton, who resumed the attack on the press. art&Z, 

/gin 1768 Wilkes returned to England and was elected 

Member of Parliament for Middlesex.-] Parliament declared, wi lke8and 

however, that because of his expulsion he could not sit. " b ' r,y 

gHe refused t^/acquiesce in this, and when fresh elections 

were ordered in the county of Middlesex, he stood again, 

and was triumphantly re-elected, to the cry of “ Wilkes 

and liberty^. An extraordinary struggle followed. Three 

times he was expelled ” from the Commons, and then 

Middlesex proceeded to re-elect hirq After ijother election 

m which Wilkes was successful the\House'simp]y declared 

his opponent elected, though Wilkes had received 1143 

votes and his opponent only 296. Such unconstitutional 

action was bitterly resented, and now there appeared the 

famous Letters of Junius, attacking the Government with xn. 

a violence which was extraordinarily effective. 1 Grafton - 
resigned in 1770. 

CAt last George>btain(edjb J ^TTimister he wanted, and for 
the next twelve yearsMrom 1770 to\l782, he was largely his xne King 
own prime mmister^The nominal head of the Government No'r<h 0rd 
was Lord North, a good-humoured, easy-going, tactful <1770 ~ 8a > 
person, who was quite content to leave the initiative in 
policy and even the details of administration to the King 
The chief interest of this Government lies in its polic/ 
towards the American colonies and to this we must now turn. 

Gibbon, Lord Chatham, Lord Temple G J? t,an t Burke. 

Sir Philip Francis have been credited with rh^ ^ George Grenville, and 
two last-named seem to" be"theTeast'unhkel'y' au,horsl >ip of the letters;’ the 

meeting ^tlebverfngHon^the^firstOccasion ■***“*<* ,<"» a cabinet 

an hour in delivering ”. °«asion a discourse which “ took up near 
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2. GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTH AMERICA (1763-1783) 


We have to deal in this section with the causes and course 
influence of one of the most important crises in our history — the 

or oeven £ a • y * J 

war on War °* Amencan Independence. Our very success in th* 
American Seven Years’ War made our position in North America ie 
co on es of p ecu ii ar difficulty. “ With the triumph of Wolfe 

Heights of Abraham ”, it is said, “ began the history 
United States ”.^ffhe conquest of Canada freed the 
can colonies from danger of absorption by the French; 
by so doing enabled them to stand by themselves and to 
become independent of the mother country. Moreover, the 
great expenses that fell, as a consequence of the war, upon 
the mother country led to an attempt to tax the colonies, 



which caused the Puritan democrats of the North and 
the Anglican, aristocratic, and slave-owning planters of the 
South to unite for the first time in a common opposition^ 
Up till the end of the Seven Years’ War, no other colonies 
in the world had been so well treated as those in British 
America .jj$)fn matters of government, indeed, many of the 
colonies had in the course of the eighteenth century attained 
a large measure of self-governmenl&J^The governor of each 
colony was generally appointed by the Crown; but the 
Colonial Assemblies had acquired the right to initiate 
legislation, and by their control of the finances — and in 
some colonies of the governor’s salary as well —could bend 
the governors to their will. Great Britain, however, regu- 
Trade lated the trade of the colonies — sometimes to her own 
*t£>ns advantage. .J^Thus^he manufacture in America of steel or 
woollen goods, or even of hats, was limited or forbidden, 
so as not to compete with British imports. All goods from 
Europe had first to be landed in Great Britain, and the col¬ 
onies were also subject to the Navigation Act. Some of t e 
chief colonial products, such as tobacco and cotton, cou 
be exported only to Great Britain^ But the colonies a 
compensations. Many of their products, such as grain an 
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fish and rum, they could export where they liked. They got 
the protection of the British Fleet and Army. The colonies in 
the North were a}de, owing to the Navigation Acts, to develop 
their shipping, fjhe inhabitants^ Great Britain were allowed 
to smoke only American tobacco. <And the restrictions on 
d^krican trade were largely evaded by systematic smuggling^? 

1763 George Grenville became thej>chief minister in 
JHt Britain. Four things then occurred which began the cren. 
t#ible. First, he found that the revenue from the American policy 
customs was only about £2000 a year, and not unnaturally < l763 - 65 > 
he tried to put some check on the vast amount of smuggling < a)C u S - 
which these small figures indicated — a step strongly revenue 
resented by the colonists. Secondly, in order to protect the 
British West Indies, a law had been passed in 1733 putting (b) Duty 
very heavy duties on molasses or hquid sugar coming to Masses 
thC • 2 n tlS ^ ^ ort ^ American colonieT/from the French West 

especially in Boston, for 
the making of rum, and being cheaper in the French than 
m the British West Indies. Smuggling had made this law 
ineffective. But now Grenville, though halving the duty on 
foreign molasses, saw thaj_ it was levied, and this increased ^ 
the colonial irritation. (fThirdly, the British Government 
anxious to prevent the frauds and abuses which had been 
formerly committed in obtaining lands Yrom the Indians 
issued ^Proclamation forming large parts of the land of the 
colonies into a reserve for the Indians, and forbidding all (c) IodIful 
fresh grants of land by the Red Indians except through the rescrves 
colonial superintendents appointed by the Crown. This 
seemed to the colonists to be doing away with their rights of 
independent and indefinite expansion, and caused great 
suspicion and resentment *&henj fourthly, Grenville de- (d) stan «. 
cided that it was necessary foV the defence of the American !° 8 armT 
colonies, not only against the French but against the Indian Amcrlc * 
tribes, to keep a small standing army in America. 1 Grenville 

with great difficulty, and ma?n'ly C b^Br'itil^tro thC coloni f s *. n 17fl3 . and only 
This showed the n^essity of ke^ g “din° g °K 


reserves 


4 
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was not unreasonable in thinking that the colonies them¬ 
selves should contribute something towards the cost of 
the^armj^ For the resources of Great Britain were being 
subjected r to a severe test. (The Seven Years’ War) had nearly 
doubled the National Debt. Taxation was heavy and 
included even taxes on wheels and (window panesTj More¬ 
over, Britain was threatened by a coalition of France and 

Spain, countries which were preparing for an attack in the 
near future. 

Nor was Grenville’s particular proposal unreasonable. 
sta^p^ 6 su £g este( i t ^ iat colonies should pay only one-third 
( 1765 ) t * ie ex P ense °f this army by means of an Act under which 
all legal documents should bear stamps. But he allowed 
a year’s delay for its discussion, and told the agents of the 
colonies that, if the colonies would raise the money in any 
other way, he would be quite content; and only when they 
failed to suggest any alternative scheme was the Stamp Act 
passed through the British Parliament (1765). Moreover, 
legally the British Parliament had undoubtedly the right to 
pass the Stamp Act imposing this taxation on the colonies. 
But it was natural that a liberty-loving people should object 
to being taxed by a Parliament in which they were unrepre¬ 
sented, and which belonged to a country three thousand 
miles away that would lessen its own burdens by the amount 
of money it could raise from them. “ No taxation without 
representation ” has been the watchword of English liberty; 
and it proved a cry which it was difficult for Englishmen to 
resist ]^ Moreover, the thin-end-of-the-wedge argument 
was a strong one; if the colonies acquiesced in ffiis tax, 
would others not be imposed? Consequently theflolonies, 
already irritated by Grenville’s other measures, used the 
year which he had allowed them not for discussion but for 
agitatioi^^^hen the Act was finally passed and came into 
operation, there were riots, a governor’s house was sacke , 
and collectors were burnt in effigy. No one used t e 
stamps; and — most ominous of all — delegates from nine 
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out of the thirteen colonies met together^) protest] thus 
showing an unprecedented unity o^urposeJJ 

The opinions of British statesmen differed when news of 
these proceedings reached England. Grenville stood out 
for Great Britain’s legal rights, and others, like Burke, 
thought the Act inexpedient, and were not concerned with 
its legality. Chatham thought that the British Parliament 
had no right to impose an internal tax on the colonies, and 
proclaimed that the Americans would be slaves if they had 
not resisted- Meanwhile, on Grenville’s retirement from 
office, Rockingham succeeded as Prime Minister. Adopting 
a conciliatory policy, he repealed the Stamp Act, though 
an Act was passed at the same time declaring that Great 
Britain had a right to tax the colonies. The Americans were 
delighted; and all danger of serious trouble seemed to be 
at an end (Note 99). 

But £hen came another dispute, due to a brilliant and un¬ 
reliable man, Charles Tovmshend , who was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Lord Chatham's ministry. In 1767, at a time 
when Chatham was totally incapacitated by illness, Towns- 
hend imposed duties on tea , glass, and paper imported into 
the American colonies. He contended that as these were 
external taxes levied at the ports, and not internal taxes, the 
colonists could not object. The money derived from these 
taxes — estimated to bring in some £40,000 a year — was 
to go to pay the governors and officials whose salaries had 
hitherto been paid by the Assemblies. This was to cut at 
the root of colonial self-government and aroused the 
strongest opposition. Accordingly, in 1770, Lord North's 
ministry — which had comednto office in that year, and was 
to remain in power for the next twelve years — abolished the 
duties on glass and paper. But, with incredible folly, the 
duty on tea was retained, in order to assert the right of taxing. 

Small incidents are exaggerated when two peoples are 
irritated with one another, and at this time various occur¬ 
rences exasperated feeling on both sides. We can only 
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* »»v. Am. 

Boston 
•* mas¬ 
sacre ” 



Vu^aJ; refer tQ two of them ‘ British regiments had been subjected 
imo!"!) t0 various kinds of insult from the townspeople in Boston. 

Finally a mob surrounded some soldiers, and after calling 
them Rascals, lobsters, and bloody backs ” (because they 
were liable to be flogged), proceeded to snowball them. In 
the confusion a volley was fired, and four people were 
The killed. The affair was magnified into a massacre, even into 

tsfrin .. 0 7 

the massacre ”, by the colonists, and great indignation 
was aroused (1770). The other incident inflamed feeling in 
Great Britain. One of the King’s ships, the Gaspee , engaged 
in repressing smuggling, was boarded one night by some 
American colonists and burnt (1772), and the perpetrators 
of this outrage were never punished.C) 

Other events soon afterwards finally brought about war. 
he East India Company 1— at that time in great financial 
Tea- difficulties — was allowed to export its tea direct to America 
(1773) without going to Great Britain first; consequently the 
Company would only have to pay the threepenny duty per 
pound levied on tea imported into America. The more 
extreme of the colonists, however, thought this was only a 
trick of the Government to reconcile the colonists to the 
tax by cheapening the cost of tea, and consequently when 
the ships of the Company arrived in Boston a number of 
men disguised as Mohawks boarded them, and threw their 
three hundred and forty chests of tea into the sea (1773). 

The British Parliament now acted with severity. An 
Outbreak Act was passed modifying the Constitution of Massa- 
<1775) chusetts, transferring to the Crown the appointment of 
many of the officials, and prohibiting public meetings 
y except by leave of the Governor; the port of Boston was 
> closed, and thousands wer^thrown out of work. Gage-, a 
v soldier, was made Governor of Massachusetts, and additional 
The troops were sent out. The other colonies, however, sup- 
ctongiess ported Massachusetts, and a Congress representing 

colonies except Georgia was held at Philadelphia. * 1S 
Congress drew up a Declaration of Rights, demanded e 
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repeal of thirteen Acts of Parliament, and initiated a boy¬ 
cott—to use a modem word — of British goods. Lord 
North then tried conciliation, but it was too late, for the 
war had already begun with a skirmish at Lexington (1775)7) 

'In the next year, on 4th July, 1776, came the famous 
Declaration of Independence in which the thirteen colonies Deciar*. 
finally broke their allegiance to Great Britain, though many 
people in the colonies did not approve of this step (Note (“llj 
100). With that Declaration began the independent history 
of the United States. Whether that independence could 
have been prevented is doubtful. No doubt the British 
Government was partly to blame; it was, it might be urged, 
ignorant and unsympathetic, and its policy was vacillating. 

No doubt, also, the character of the colonists in the North 
was, in Pitt’s phrase, “ umbrageous ” (i.e. they took um¬ 
brage easily) and quarrelsome, whilst there were extremists 
amongst the colonists who wished to reduce British control 
to a vanishing point, and who, to use Burke’s phrase, “ were 
ready to snuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze But the circumstances were extraordinarily Tiffi- 
cult and perhaps no statesmanship at that time could have 
overcome them. Two points may be noted in conclusion. 

Firs^ it was only because the colonists were Englishmen 
with an Englishman’s idea of liberty and self-government 
that they rebelled — no other colonists would have done so 

“ No one but Englishmen,” says an American historian! 

“ established American independence, and this they did on 

the basis of English history.” Secondly, the colonies by the 

time of the accession of George III, had grown up, but the 

mother country had failed to realize it, and that was perhaps 
the chief cause of the difficulties^ 

porary/ G rf the"commonplace ."ihetolher U 

Are we children of Great Brit^flny moreTan^ the a " d I chi ‘ dre “'Monies? 

Bath ? Are we not brethren and fXt" ubiects whh ° f fe° ndon ' Exeter ’ ° r 
" The British Empire was doomed to be bmkln a! ln „ Br,,ain ? 
historian, “ but it was brought to that disaster bv Sa 7 S an Amer *can 

iishmen in America for the full enjoyment of ?^ lns - 1StCn ? ^ emand of Eng- 
fostered beyond any other countryof the world ° lberties whlch England had 
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To conduct a campaign 1 three thousand miles away, in a 
ie war country a thousand miles long and covered with forest, was, 
can inde- for Great Britain, a difficult task. We may compare the 

pendence • • 

0775-83) British failure in the War of Independence with the suc¬ 
cesses won in the Seven Years’ War, and may wonder at the 
very different outcome of that war. Yet the answer is that 
in the Seven Years’ War we were really fighting France in 
North America, and both combatants were then equally far 
from their bases. In the War of Independence we were 
fighting the Americans themselves, who, of course, were 
fighting in their own territory, while we were fighting from 
our distant base. Moreover, when France joined in the 
American war, she for a time deprived us of that essential 
factor, command of the sea. Yet, at the outset the task should 
not have been insuperable, considering the circumstances of 
her opponents. The American colonist did not like moving 
far from his home. Moreover, he only enlisted for short 
periods, and therefore might leave, and not infrequently 
did leave, his fellow-colonists in the crisis of a campaign. 
He was, besides, inclined to be insubordinate, “ regarding , 
said one general, “ his officer as no more than a broom- 

* The following summary of the war will make it more intelligible. 

Military Operations 

Political History ^y) British victory; (d) British defeat 

1776. Congress assumes sove- Lexington; Boston blockaded; Bunkers Hill, 
reign authority. American expedition to Canada. 

1776. July 4. Declaration of Evacuation of Boston; Brooklyn ( )> P . 

Independence. of New York; occupation of New Jersey, 

Trenton (d). 

1777 . Brandywine (v); Saratoga (d). 

(a) America (6) Maritime and India 

Evacuation of Phila- 

Savannah*captured Siege of Gibraltar begins. 

- Hyder Ali invades Car- 


1778. France declares war; 

death of Chatham. 

1779. Spain declares war. 

1780. Holland declares war. 

Armed Neutrality. 

1781. 

1782. Lord North resigns; 

negotiations for peace. 


(v). 

Charlestown 


cap 


tured (v); Cam¬ 
den (v). 

Guildford (v); York- 

tOWB (D>. 


nanc. 


Porto Novo (v). 

Loss of Minorca (D); 
battle of Saints off St 
Lucia (v); . Sieg 
Gibraltar raised tv;. 


1783. Peace of Versailles. 
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stick ”, especially if serving under the command of officers 
from any other colony but his own. The Congress, which 
supervised the generals, was loquacious and incompetent, 
whilst “ peculation and speculation ”, in the words of the 
commander-in-chief, were rife amongst the contractors. 
And finally, a large number of the colonists were either 
loyal to the mother country or indifferent to the cause of 
both combatants. 

But the British made the mistake of underestimating their 
enemy; one expert, for instance, declared that four regi¬ 
ments would be sufficient to conquer America. They made 
inadequate preparations for the dispatch of reinforcements 
to the army in America when they saw that war was 
probable; and they began the war in a half-hearted way, 
with ideas of conciliation and compromise, forgetting 
‘ that it is impossible to wage war on the principles of 
peace . The British, also, not only failed to produce a 
great general, and fought largely with hired German troops, 
but possessed in Lord George Germaine — the Lord George 
Sackville who refused to charge at Minden — a minister of 
war who was to exhibit conspicuous incapacity. The col¬ 
onists, on the other hand, had in a Virginian planter, George 
^Washington, a man as commander-in-chief who, without 
being perhaps a great general, was untiring in organization 

and persistently courageous and steadfast even in the darkest 
periods of the war.3 

The war lasted for eight years, and is the story of missed 
opportunities {Note 101). During the earlier period the 
British might have won victory on land but bungled too 
much. During the latter part of the war, thev had lost com¬ 
mand of the sea, and that enabled their enemies, France and 
Spam, to intervene decisively on the side of the colonies. 


French S and^Indians" < before ^ ,he 

adjutant of the Virginian forces at the a.e of n X ^ ar ’ having been mad « 
at the age of twenty-three; in firaddocTs exTdlinn 

bravery, and had four shot-holes in his coat. p d Uon of 1/04 he showed great 
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Lexington 

and 

Bunker’s 

Hill 

( 1775 ) 


American 
attack on 
Canada 
( 1775 ) 


British 

•accesses 

( 1776 ) 


British 

disaster 

( 1777 ) 


In the first campaign, in 1775, the war centred round 
Boston. The British and Colonists came into conflict at 
Lexington , and though the British seized the stores at which 
they aimed, yet the attacks on them showed how well the 
colonists could fight. The British Commander was Gage, 
and he entirely under-estimated his opponents, with the 
result that he was involved in the costly fight of Bunker's 
Hill. Here Gage sent his tired troops up a hill on a very 
hot day, to make a frontal attack on an entrenched position. 
Though the British took the hill after three attempts, they 
lost two fifths of their numbers. Gage then did nothing 
more, and allowed Washington, who had hardly any ammu¬ 
nition, to attack Boston. 

The colonists then carried the war into Canada. They 
sent an expedition to capture Quebec, which, however, 
held out successfully against them. The British Govern¬ 
ment had already foreseen danger in this direction and had 
given concessions (in the Quebec Act, 1774) to the Roman 
Catholics who now rallied to Britain (see p. 637) and the 

American expedition met with no support. 

The failure of this plan seemed, indeed, to be a prelude 
to American defeat. Gage was replaced by Lord Howe , who 
defeated Washington at Brooklyn (1776), took New Yor , 
drove Washington away, and over-ran New Jersey. Despite 
a successful attack by Washington on a German detachment 
at Trenton on Christmas Day, the year closed with prospect, 
looking bad for the colonists, who had hardly any troop 

left, and bright for Great Britain. 

All was altered by the disaster which was now to over- 

take Great Britain. A plan was made for a final joint a a 
on Washington. 1 Burgoyne , one of the commanderso 
British army in Canada, was to cross the frontiei an 
down southwards. Howe, commanding the ntis 

. j 

1 So great was the muddle that to this day it is was decided 

papers what exactly was contemplated, or which ° , j^ s official letter* 

uoon. Lord George Germaine is said never to have openea 


upuilt V-* Wi 5V -- .- _ . j 

and Howe is said never to have received his orders. 
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{n New York, was to move northwards and join him. Howe 
wished first to attack Philadelphia, and he did so, and also 
defeated Washington at the battle of Brandywine. But then 
all went wrong. Burgoyne, who had never expected Howe 
to delay, had taken Ticonderoga, and then struggled on 
through thickly wooded country, where his supplies began 
to run out. He was surrounded, and with his whole army 
of 4000 men surrendered at Saratoga (October, 1777). 
This disaster was later seen to have been the turning-point 
of the war, and emboldened by the British reverse first 
France, and then Spain, now declared war upon us. 

Moreover, disputes arose over the rights of neutrals at 
sea. Great Britain declared that enemy goods on board 
neutral ships could be captured (i.e. she denied the doctrine 
put forward by the neutrals of “ free ships, free goods ”), 
and this led to disputes with other powers. As a result, 
Holland joined the ranks of Britain’s enemies and war was 
declared between the two powers, while Russia, Denmark, 

and Sweden formed an Armed Neutrality which was hostile 
to Great Britain. 

Thus, not only was the number of Britain’s enemies most 

formidably increased, but the importance of sea-power 

became overwhelming. Spain attacked Gibraltar, the route 

to India was menaced, and attacks were made on the West 
Indies. 

d he Britisii fleet had been allowed to deteriorate since 
the Seven Years’ War, while the French fleet had grown 
stronger. The French navy was now almost equal in num¬ 
bers to the British fleet, and it had adopted new tactics, 
which were to become extremely successful, of firing at 
masts, sails, and rigging. 1 This inferiority of the British at 

sea was to become decisive, for it reacted on the position 
of the troops in America. 

In 1780 the British (now under Clinton) were in New 

1 Modern critics think that the British «hnnM . ~ , , 

selves to blockading the enemy ports. ^ ore ^ iave con fined them- 
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FINAL CONTEST WITH CROWN 


Surrender York ’ and decided to co-operate with the many “ loyalists ” 
of Y t ®^" * n the southern States. General Cornwallis was therefore 
(i78i) dispatched to Carolina where he captured Charlestown, and 
won an engagement at Camden , and another at Guildford 
Court House. He then moved to the coast to wait at York - 
town , in Virginia, for the British fleet to bring him 
reinforcements. But instead of the British, the French 
fleet arrived, and blockaded him while Washington appeared 
with a large army and cut him off on land. His position 
seemed quite hopeless, for the French fleet could bombard 
him from the sea, and Washington from the land. He was 
obliged to surrender. 

Meanwhile French troops had been landed in the north, 
and soon Britain was left with nothing in her hands but 
New York itself. 

Elated by this series of events, France and Spain now 
Attacks attacked Great Britain with vigour. In the West Indies all 

by Frflncc ^ 

and her islands were captured except Barbados and Jamaica. 
In the Mediterranean Minorca was taken, and the siege of 


Minorca Gibraltar (which had already lasted for three years) was 
(1782) pressed on. 

So threatening was the outlook that public feeling in Eng¬ 
land forced the King to dismiss Lord North. It became 
clear that peace must be made. Two successes came most 
opportunely to give Great Britain better bargaining power. 
Admiral Rodney had been sent to deal with the French 
fleet which had worked such havoc in the West Indies. He 
^Battle of met them off Dominica, and in the Battle of the Saints 
*(1782) (a group of tiny islands) won a decisive victory 1 (1782). 

In the same year Gibraltar was saved. The French and 
Spaniards made a great combined attack by sea with 49 

1 When war broke out between France and Great Britain, Rodne} ''*** 
Paris in an impecunious condition, and his creditors refused to let \jum g J 
A French nobleman, however, chivalrously came to his rescue wit . ’ icaJ1 
Rodney returned. During his two and a half years of command in added 

War, Rodney captured a French, a Spanish, and a Dutch admi * jjj. 

•welve line-of-battle ships, all taken from the enemy, to the tin --Jq to 
eluding the Ville de Paris , the great ship which the city of Pari* haa v 
the French King. 
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ships, and by land with 40,000 men. The attack was beaten cibraa*, 
off by Eliott, the governor, and his garrison of 7000 men. 

A British fleet appeared, drove off the enemy, and raised 
the siege, which had lasted for three years and seven months. 

The two events made Britain’s enemies ready to negotiate, 
and preliminaries of peace were begun. In 1783 treaties werePFST—\ 
concluded at Versailles. The independence of the United!oi r v« , r“| 
States was recognized, and, in spite of their efforts to saveVf§g_J 
them, the British had to leave such of the loyalists who^ 
did not emigrate to Canada to the mercy or rather to the 
vengeance of their fellow-colonists. Great Britain gave up 
to Spain, Minorca and Florida; and to France, Tobago, 

Senegal, and Goree, besides restoring to her St. Lucia and 

the Indian settlements which had been taken from France 
during the war. 

The American War of Independence deprived Great 

Britain of one empire; but it strengthened the foundations 
of another. 


In 1774, as has been already noted, the British Parliament 

had passed the Quebec Act for Canada. This Act had Thc 

extended the boundaries of Canada, had set up a form of 2“' bee 

government by a Governor and a nominated Council, made ^ 74> 

French law the law of the land, and had in effect recognized 

and supported the Roman Catholic Church as the national 

church of Canada. This Act was very unpopular with the 

English colonists in the thirteen American colonies, and was 

one of the contributory causes of the war; they especially 

disliked the clause extending the boundaries of Quebec at 

the expense, as they thought, of their further expansion and 

the clause recognizing the Roman Catholic Church. But by 

the French colonists of Canada it came to be regarded as 

the Magna Carta of their history, and it did much to reconcile 
them to their conquerors. 
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CHAPTER 49 

GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA (1763-1823) 

We must now turn back from the West to the East, from 
Co nd ,t io n America to India, where these years from 1763 to 1783 

of India 1111 . J 

(1763) are hardly less important. Two things must be borne in 
mind. First, India was still in a state of anarchy. The 
boundaries of States were constantly shifting; there was no 
such thing, it was said at the time, as a frontier in India. 
Adventurers sprang up who carved out new States for 
themselves, or usurped the thrones of old ones; and the 
Great Mogul Emperor was under the tutelage now of one 
potentate and then of another. In the second place, the 
East India Company was in a very undefined and uncertain 
position after the Seven Years’ War was over. The Nabob 
of the Carnatic and the Nizam of Hyderabad were its allies. 
It possessed some territory, but not much, on the east 
coast, and round Bombay and Madras. In Bengal, however, 
its position was peculiar. Except for Calcutta and some 
districts near it, the Nabob still governed that province. 
But he was the Company’s nominee, and — put briefly 
it may be said that his object was to extract as much money 
as possible from the country, whilst the Company’s officials 
collected from the Nabob what money and privileges they 
could obtain, collectively for the Company and individually 
for themselves. 

Such a position in Bengal was bound to lead to diffi¬ 
culties, and it very quickly did. The Nabob who ha 
succeeded Meer Jaffier quarrelled with the Company, 
massacred some Europeans at Patna, and fled to his neig 
Battle of bour, the Nabob of Oudh. Both Nabobs, however, " ere 
0764 ) defeated at the decisive battle of Buxar. It was necessary 
then to regulate our position. Fortunately Clive ecame 
Governor of Bengal six months after the battle, an m 
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short space of twenty-two months made great changes 
(1765-67). In the first place, he obtained from the Mogul 
Emperor the financial administration of Bengal and Bihar; 
and thus the East India Company became practically the cure's 
governors of a country three-quarters the size of France. 
Secondly, he made an alliance with the Nabob of Oudh, 
his idea being that the Nabob’s territory might be a useful 
buffer against aggressions from the west, either on the part 
of the Marathas or the Afghans. Thirdly, and above all, 
he supplemented the inadequate salaries of the officials^ 
and forbade them to take part in private trading — thus 
initiating the series of reforms which was eventually to make 
the British rule in India, so far as British officials at all 
events were concerned, perhaps the purest in the world. 

It is sad to think that Clive should have come home to be 
attacked in Parliament for corruption, 1 and soon afterwards, 
under stress of disease and anxiety, to commit suicide (1774). 

1 rade and not conquest had in the past been the object 
of the East India Company, good dividends rather than war¬ 
like distinctions. Consequently the British Government 
had not interfered with the Company, beyond renewing its 
charter from time to time. But now that the Company had 
become the owner of a vast territory, the British Govern¬ 
ment was bound to assume some portion of the responsi¬ 
bility, more especially as after Clive’s departure matters 
fell into great confusion {Note 103). Consequently in 1773 
a Regulating Act was passed by Lord North. A governor- The 
general and council of four members were appointed, with tag 8 ?"' 
control over all the Company’s possessions in India. Hence (,773) 
some unity of control was secured. But the Act was in other 
respects unsatisfactory. The governor-general was liable 
to be much hampered by the council, all of whose members 
had equal votes, and both were exposed to some interference 


th^CHve, descr%Tn U g r ?he 0f tem S p,?d™rto 0 wh be f h 3 P arl ‘T entary 

" By God, Mr. Chairman^ at Sds momen? J Si's he , ^ bjeC,ed ' exclaimed, 
ation!” ’ moment 1 stand astonished at my own moder- 
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from the judges who were appointed under the same Act. 

The first governor-general was Warren Hastings} He 
found himself from the first terribly hampered hy the 
Council, since one of the members sent from England was 
Sir Philip Francis, who came out with the preconceived idea 
that Hastings was both oppressive and corrupt. Francis 
won over tw r o of the Council to his side, and thus Hastings 
w r as outvoted and could not carry any of his measures. 
This lasted for two years until one of his opponents died. 
Thwarted now by the Council, now by the incompetent 
governments of Bombay or Madras, with a temper, as he 
said, “ almost fermented into vinegar by the weight of 
affairs and by everlasting teasing ”, he yet managed to do 
a vast amount. He divided Bengal into districts for pur¬ 
poses of government, arranged its land revenue, and organ¬ 
ized its civil service. 

Above all, Warren Hastings by his resourcefulness and 
courage saved our position in India at a critical time. The 
disaster at Saratoga and the consequent alliance of the 
French with the American colonists had its effect upon 
affairs in the East no less than in the West. French agents 
intrigued with the Marathas, and Warren Hastings found 
himself involved in a war with fighting tribes who w'ere 
almost a match for our arms. Moreover, in Southern India 
the French secured in Suffren an admiral, and in Hyder Alt 
an ally who brought our Indian Empire to the verge of ruin. 
Hyder Ali, who had usurped the throne of Mysore, was, 
though ignorant of the alphabet, a very remarkable man. 
In alliance with the French, he suddenly invaded the plains 
of the Carnatic, and in three weeks had wellnigh extinguis e 
our power (1780). 2 But Hastings was equal to the occasion. 
Within twenty-four hours of hearing the news at Calcutta 


1 He was a Westminster boy, and had been sent to India at a would 

the great grief of his head master, who thought his classical a ai 
be wasted in that arid and commercial atmosphere. rough** 

* There is a celebrated description of this invasion, and of the havoc l 
is Burke’s speech on the Debts of the Nabob of Arcot. 
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he had made his plan of campaign. Every available man and 
munition of war was hurried south, and the veteran Eyre 
Coote the victor of Wandewash — was appointed to direct 
the operations. After arduous campaigns, Coote, in 1781, 
Port© won at Porto Novo , though outnumbered by ten to one, a 
(i78i) decisive battle, and in the following year Hyder Ali died. 
At sea, meanwhile, Suffren had found in Hughes as tough 
a fighter as himself, though a weaker tactician, and, whilst 
his own captains were jealous and insubordinate, those of 
Hughes were unselfish and devoted. Five sea-battles were 
fought in little more than a year, but Suffren was unable 
to claim a decided advantage. 1 Our position in India was 
^Treaties saved, and treaties were finally made both with the Marathas 
ment and with Tippoo Sahib, Hyder Ali’s successor, the one 
<1783) shortly before and the other shortly after the Treaty of 
Versailles of 1783. 

Warren Hastings had, however, not only to fight and to 
Charges organize, but also to secure dividends for the shareholders 
v& a rre S n of the East India Company. His expenses, indeed, were 
H and his so great that he committed actions for which he was im- 
(1788^-95) peached soon after his return home. Into the details of his 

famous trial, which lasted for a hundred and forty-five days 
and lingered over seven years (1788-95), we have no space 
to enter. He was finally acquitted, but Burke, the great 
orator of Warren Hastings’ time, and Macaulay, the great 
historian of a subsequent generation, unsparingly con¬ 
demned him. Of some charges, however, modern investi¬ 
gations show that he was quite innocent. He did not, for 
instance, connive at the hanging of a famous Hindu, Nun- 
comar by name, on an unjust charge of forgery because 
Nuncomar was on the point of exposing Hastings own 
acts of corruption. 2 Nor did he extort money very unjust y 

1 After the war was over, the French and part of the British flee* 

Cape of Good Hope, and the captains of the British ships at once 
a body to pay their respects to the great French commander. 

* Nuncomar was hanged for forgery, but there is no r f as ° n /° r hjn ^ l f *£ 0 with 
the decision was an unjust one, or that Warren Hastings had any g 
it. 
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from the blameless mother and grandmother of the Nabob 
of Oudh, cruelly torturing their blameless ministers; the 
truth being that the Begums — as the mother and grand¬ 
mother were called — had departed from Oudh with a 
large sum of money which really belonged to the State, and 

that probably only slight coercion was needed to induce the 
ministers to return it. 

In other matters Warren Hastings may have acted un¬ 
wisely, as, for instance, when he let troops out on hire to 
the Nabob of Oudh for the suppression of the Rohil'las , a 
turbulent tribe of Afghans; or inflicted upon the Rajah of 
Benares an enormous fine because he refused to pay a sum 
of money for the expenses of the war. But though it is 
impossible to justify everything that Clive or Hastings did 
we must remember that to the former is due the beginning 
of our Empire in India, and that the latter not only suc¬ 
ceeded in retaining, in the darkest days of our Imperial 
existence, every acre of land that we then possessed in 
India, but in leaving our dominions strengthened and 
organized. Warren Hastings is a not unworthy beginner 
of that long line of governors-general and viceroys of whom 
it has been said that they represent a higher level of ruling 
qualities than has been attained by any line of hereditary 
sovereigns, or by any line of elected presidents 
It may be convenient at this stage to proceed with the 

history of India during the forty years after Warren Hast- ,„ dl . 
7^7^ ? m / ndla ' Lord Nort h’s Regulating Act 5KS*, 

passed TZT * «“**»• the ^ PUt 

our possessions in India. TheVerL-gen^T” °' 
greater powers and henceforth, subject to a Board of Cmtrol g;"" 
sitting in London, directed the politics and the diplomacy 

from G™, Tf” ° f high birth an d connections sent"”; 
from threat Britain: and _ : 
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and the Board of Control were appointed by the King acting 
on the advice of his ministers, the British Government 
became directly responsible for our Indian policy. In the 
appointment of other officials, however, and in matters 
of trade the East India Company was left supreme, though 
the Government had to confirm the higher appointments 
The first governor-general under the new system was 
Ma corn- t ^ ie Mdirquu Cornwallis (1786-93), the defender of York- 
wains town. In his administration three points deserve notice. 

Governor- T , . r 

An tiie * irst P lace » by his own personal example and by 
ms measures he still further purified the administration. 
Secondly, he made in Bengal a permanent settlement of 
the land revenue, by which the tax-collectors in that 
province — zemindars as they were called — were practi¬ 
cally converted into landlords paying a fixed rent to the 
government, a policy the expediency of which has been 
much debated. Thirdly, though he left Great Britain with 
the intention of pursuing a peaceful policy, he found him¬ 
self obliged to make war on Tippoo Sahib of Mysore. After 
a skilful campaign he was successful, and forced his adver¬ 
sary to make peace and to lose half his territories . 1 

After an interval, Richard Wellesley, better known as 
Marqols the Marquis Wellesley , the elder brother of the great soldier 

Wellesley f y 7 . j 

Gover- who eventually became Duke of Wellington, was made 
general governor-general. A brilliant scholar at Eton, he obtained 
( i 805 ) this office at the age of thirty-five. He found on his arrival 
in India, in 1798, a situation which required the exercise of 
all his abilities. French ambitions were reviving. French 
officers, by drilling and organizing the troops of native 
rulers, had not only improved those troops immensely but 
had obtained very great influence for themselves — one of 
them was deified after his death and is still worshipped in 
Southern India. Tippoo Sahib, who proved himself a har 

1 Cornwallis found, like subsequent viceroys, that his work was^very f c 

and harassing. “I have a great deal more business every day , w hole 

his son, “ than you have in a whole school-day, and I never g 
holiday.** 
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working ruler as well as a brave and resourceful soldier, had 
made an alliance with the French in order to realize his 
supreme object — the downfall of the British. Above all, 
three weeks after Wellesley reached Madras, Napoleon 
himself started on the Egyptian expedition, and, if success¬ 
ful, might have proceeded to India (p. 679). 

Into the details of Wellesley’s great proconsulship limits 
of space forbid us to enter, and we must only allude to its 
chief results. First, Wellesley persuaded the Nizam of 
Hyderabad to expel the French officers in his service, and 
arranged that, in return for the Nizam giving up part of 
his territory, the East India Company should maintain an 
army for his defence. Then he turned against Tippoo 
Sahib, and the brilliant capture of Seringapatam by Baird 
resulted in Tippoo’s death. 1 A large part of Mysore was 
annexed by the Company, a small part was given to the 
Nizam, and the remainder was handed over to the repre¬ 
sentative of the old Hindu dynasty which had ruled there 
before its expulsion by Hyder Ali. Other annexations in 
Southern India followed, the result of which was that most 
of the Carnatic came under direct British control. Hence 
our territories in the south were enormously extended. 

In the north, Wellesley’s operations were no less impor¬ 
tant. He made a treaty with the Nabob of Oudh similar to 
that made with the Nizam, the Company in exchange for 
t ® rrlt ° ry ’ lnc luding Rohilcund, maintaining an armv for 
the Nabob’s defence. War subsequently followed with 
some of the Maratha leaders, of whom the most formidable 
was Sindhia, whose troops had been trained by French 
officers. Arthur Wellesley — the future Duke of Wellington 

won the battles of Assaye and Argaum in 1803, 2 the 

and hfs ITmlyTal Sen^nd^Bri.isTorT^- “ ° f British 
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former by an attack of superb audacity against an army 

taswarri * w * ce strength. Lake won the battle of Laswarri and 

M ture of ca P ture( ^ Delhi, and with its capture the Mogul emperor 
Delhi came under British control. Later on came a war with 
Holkar, another Maratha leader, whose irregular horse 
were famous throughout India. Against him our army 
met with a disaster, and the East India Company and the 
British Government, already frightened by the immensity 
of the recent annexations, and the cost of the military 
operations, recalled Wellesley in 1805. Under Wellesley 
important reforms had been made in administration. But 
Extension it is chiefly for his extension of our empire that he is remem- 
of E under bered; for in the space of seven years he had made our 
weiiesiey terr j tor j e s continuous from Delhi to Calcutta and from 

Calcutta to Cape Comorin; he had destroyed or weakened 
our most dangerous foes; he had closed India to the French, 
and had exalted Great Britain to be the suzerain power in 
India. 

For nearly ten years after Wellesley’s departure little 
Lord occurred in India. It was a period of inaction and of non- 
^Gover- intervention. But the anarchy in various parts of India 
donerai soon necessitated British action. Enormous bands of 
(i 14-23) brigands, “ human jackals ”, roamed over Central India, 

burning and killing and robbing wherever they went. Some¬ 
times these Pindaris , as they were called, crossed into 
British territory and did immense damage. Such a state of 
things could not continue, and on Lord Hastings’ arrival 
as governor-general (1814-23) our policy was changed into 
War with one of action. Lord Hastings first had a war with Nepal 
Nepal home of the brave Gurkhas — which led to some an 
nexation of territory and to a satisfactory settlement of our 
relations with that country. In 1817 came the struggle vvit 
the Pindaris, which led also to a war with the Marat as- 
The result was that both Pindaris and Marathas submitte , 
a good deal of territory was annexed, including th e 
tones of the Peshwa of Poona, whilst the boundaries o 
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various native states in the centre of India were delimitated. 
There for the present we may leave Indian affairs. Thanks 
chiefly to Wellesley and Hastings, the British power had 
been substituted in India for that of the Great Mogul. 
That eastern empire which had been the dream of Napo¬ 
leon’s ambition had become an accomplished fact with his 
greatest enemies. 

Nor is India the only part of our empire which was 
developed in the later part of the eighteenth and the be¬ 
ginning of the nineteenth century. The discoveries of 
Captain Cook between 1768 and 1779 had given to Great 
Britain the opportunity of developing a third great con¬ 
tinent in Australia. How the opportunity was utilized will 
be told later. 


CHAPTER 50 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS-FOX AND BURKE 

A ^ 

We must now go back to see how matters had developed 
at home while such great deeds were on foot abroad. While Part _ 
the war with America had dragged along its disastrous 
course, the dissatisfaction aroused in Great Britain at the Burke 
mismanagement and blunders was very great. People blamed 
the ministers and they blamed the King for choosing them. 

In addition the growing power of George III was regarded 
wath alarm, and in 1780 a motion was carried in the House 
of Commons that the “ influence of the Crown has increased 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished ”. In the same Th . 
year came a formidable ultra-Protestant riot, owing to an g > 0 r , d0 " 
Act of Parliament repealing some of the laws against the <,780 > 
Roman Catholics: its leader was Lord George Gordon, and 
all London east of Charing Cross was at the mercy of a 
mob, till George III himself ordered the t™™= j:_ 
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the people without waiting to read the Riot Act. 1 The 
proposal of a similar Bill for Scotland, granting concessions 
to the Roman Catholics, aroused such an uproar in that 
country that it had to be abandoned. Finally, in 1782, after 
the capitulation of Yorktown and the loss of Minorca, Lord 
North insisted upon resigning — to the great disgust of the 
King, who never forgave him for his “ desertion ”, as he 
called it; “ remember, my Lord,” said the King, on parting 
from him, “ that it is you who desert me, not I you.” 

The King had now to recall the Whigs, and Rockingham 
The once more became Prime Minister. This ministry was 
ham made celebrated by the outstanding individuals who now 

Whigs J ° 

(1782) gave the party unequalled brilliance. The chief of these 
were Charles James Fox and Edmund Burke. 

Charles James Fox (Note 105) was a strange mixture of 
Fox virtues and vices. He has been described as the most genial 
of all associates and the most beloved of all friends. He was 


a great lover of literature, and read through his Homer, it 
was said, every year. He was energetic in all that he did, 
whether in taking writing lessons when secretary of state to 
improve his handwriting, or in swimming and cricket, and 
he became, through constant practice, an incomparable 
debater. 2 Yet, before he was twenty-four he ran through 
a fortune by gambling, and was the leader of every sort of 
extravagant fashion — including red-heeled shoes and blue 
hair-powder. His political life was varied. Beginning as a 
Tory and a member of Lord North’s ministry, he became 
a Whig during the American War, and developed into a 
Radical as a supporter of the French Revolution. He might 
be called the founder of the Liberal Party, as he bridged the 


1 For four days London was in the hands of the mob; Newgate P nt; 
destroyed and its 300 prisoners released; Roman Catholic chapels wcre 

and a distillery was attacked, with the result that immense casks o P . j er 
broken, and many of the mob died as a result of drinking too muc . p: c j- en s’ 
Lord George Gordon, eventually became a Jew and died a madman (. 

Barnaby Rudge). eeretted 

* In one session he spoke at every sitting except one, and he ways re 
that he had abstained from speaking on that occasion. 
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gap between the old Whig Party and the new Whigs who 
pressed for Parliamentary Reform. Whatever views he held 
he supported passionately. As a statesman, however, he 
failed to gain the confidence of the King or of the nation, 
and from the time he left the Tory ministry in 1774 till 
the time of his death in 1806, he was only in office for 
twenty months. 

Of Edmund Burke ( Note 106) it has been said that, “ Bacon 
alone excepted, he was the greatest political thinker that has Burk, 
ever devoted himself to the practice of English politics 
An Irishman by birth, and educated at Dublin University, 
he became, when thirty-six years of age, secretary to Lord 
Rockingham, and a Whig member of Parliament (1765). 

He was a keen Whig and a great writer and talker. His 
speeches had enormous influence; for all politicians read 
them, though members of Parliament did not always listen 
to them, as they were long and awkwardly delivered. 1 
Possessed of wonderful knowledge, he formed opinions 
which posterity has agreed were generally right. Thus he 
was in favour of a policy of conciliation with the American 
colonies; he supported the claims of the Roman Catholics 
for emancipation, and of the Dissenters for complete tolera¬ 
tion; he wished to reform the penal code and the debtors 
laws; and he attacked the slave trade. But though he 
wished to diminish the corruption of Parliament, he was 
a great admirer of the British constitution as it then existed, 
and he was opposed to any extension of the franchise or 
redistribution of the constituencies. Moreover, he had a 
great horror of any violent reforms, and hence became an 

impassioned opponent of the French Revolution, as was 
shown in his “ Reflections ” upon it. 

Samuel Johnson once said that Burke and Chatham were 
the only two men he knew who had risen considerably above 


(i e'l i ve w a s c n b e d as "exec Table* Y^f one «?£"* *"h 

Hastings impeachment a contemporary wrote “ Burke W f Ten 

t dry eye in the whole assembly ke d,d not ’ 1 bcI,eve » le *ve 
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the common standard, and it is an extraordinary thing that 
Burke should never have had a seat in any cabinet. He 
did not, however, belong to one of the governing families, 
and his Irish extraction made Englishmen inclined to 
distrust him. Moreover, his judgment was occasionally 
warped to such an extent by his imagination, as in the 
charges which he brought against Warren Hastings, that it 
became entirely unreliable. But of his writings one of the 
greatest English historians has said, “ The time may come 
when they may no longer be read; the time will never 
come in which men will not grow the wiser by reading them.” 

The Whigs hoped to check the corrupt power which the 

^formers ^ rown acquired, and for this purpose they now brought 

in (through Burke’s influence) an Economical Reform Bill. 

««Econo 6 re duced the number of offices and pensions and dis- 

^micai franchized all “ revenue officers Up to this time these 
Bin “ officers ”, who were appointed by the Crown, were so 
numerous that they actually formed one-tenth of the voters 
of the country. Other measures included the grant of an 
independent Parliament to Ireland (see p. 711). 

When Rockingham died, the King chose as Prime Min- 
shei- ister Lord Shelburne , a very able but unpopular man who 
ministry was so much distrusted and disliked by Fox and Burke that 
; both resigned office rather than serve under him. 

To Shelburne fell the unenviable task of making the peace, 
and when the terms of the Treaty of Versailles became 
known (see p. 637) his enemies made capital out of it. 
Fox and Burke united with Lord North and Shelburne was 
out-voted in the House and driven from office. 

For a brief while these incongruous allies held power. 
The Fox- The Duke of Portland acted as head of the new ministry, 
ministry: but Fox was its chief figure. He could count on North s 
Th famous stolid placidity 1 and he hoped he himself could accompli 

Coalition ” 

(1783) j rpj iere - s a stQr y during the War of American Independence, after 

had denounced a member of Lord North’s ministry in most sea 1 f f p || 
Lord North came up to Fox and said laughingly, “ I am glad you 
on me, Charles, for you were in high feather to-day.” 
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much. Yet brilliant as were Fox’s talents, he could not get 
either the nation or the King to accept this ministry. Many 
people were disgusted at an alliance between such oppo¬ 
nents, Fox the advanced Whig, and North the extreme 
Tory. Clearly such an alliance had no solid base. When 
Fox brought in his India Bill , his enemies saw their chance. 
This Bill proposed to take over the powers of the East India 
Company and to govern the Indian provinces through Com¬ 
missioners and officials, all of whom would naturally be 
appointed by Fox’s government. The King acted. He could 
no longer control the Commons, but he had absolute con¬ 
trol of the Lords. He sent messages stating that “ whoever 
voted for the bill would be considered his enemy ”, and as 

a result the measure was thrown out, and the Coalition 
ministry resigned. 1 

Their place was taken (December, 1783) by a young man 

of twenty-four, William Pitt the second son of the great 

Earl of Chatham, and with his appearance a new period 
began. 


1 Fox had " sold his birthright for a mesa of pottage ” 
weeks in power, he was out of office for twenty years. 


for after these 
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BRITISH SOVEREIGNS 

George I (1714-1727) 

George II (1727-1760) 

George III (1760-1820) 

important foreign rulers 

Louis XV (1715-1774) 

Louis XVI (1774-1793) 

Charles VI (1711-1740) 

Maria Theresa (1740-1780) 

Frederick William I (1713-1740) 
Frederick II — " The Great ” (1740-1766) 

Peter I — « The Great ” (1689-1725) 
Elizabeth (1741-1762) 

Catherine II — “ The Great ” (1762-1796) 

MINISTRIES IN GREAT BRITAIN (1714— 1783) 

Stanhope-Townshend : (1714-1717) 


Stanhope : 

(1717-1721) 

Walpole: 

(1721-1742) 

Carteret: 

(1742-1744) 

Pelham: 

(1744-1754) 

Newcastle : 

(1754-1756) 

Devonshire-Pitt : 

(1756-1757) 

Newcastle-Pitt : 

(1757-1761) 

Bute: 

(1761-1763) 

Grenville : 

(1763-1:65) 

Rockingham : 

(1765-1766) 

Chatham: 

(1766-1768) 

Grafton: 

(1768-1770) 

North : 

(1770-1782) 

Rockingham : 

(1782) 

Shelburne: 

(1782-1783) 

Fox-North : 

(1783) 

Pitt: 

(1783-1801) 




France: 

Empire: 

Austria: 

Prussia: 

Russia: 
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Note 98. — THE HANOVERIAN PERIOD 

1. Effects of the Hanoverian Succession. 

(а) George I was a foreigner, and could not speak English. Henca 
his Prime Minister acquired great power and influence. Cabinet 
system developed, with Cabinet of one party and head acting as 
link with the Crown. 

(б) The Whigs were supreme, and carried measures for toleration 
and Septennial Act (Parliament to sit for 7 years) to keep them¬ 
selves longer in office (1716). 

[c) Oligarchy in power; a band of great Whig noble families, but 
the bulk of the people had very little power or influence. 

(i) This led to corruption, for the party in power could give away 

places and pensions and so secured votes in the house. 

(ii) In the elections to Parliament, the bad representative 

system enabled wealthy men to buy up seats (rotten and 
pocket boroughs). 

2. Revolts against the Hanoverians 
(a) The First Jacobite Rebellion, 1715. 

(i) Led by Earl of Marin the Highlands; by Forster in Cumber¬ 
land; and Irish were to land in the west. Mar fought at 
Sheriffmuir, but battle indecisive one, and a Spanish force 
later defeated when it landed in Scotland. 

(ii) No French help came; Louis XIV died, and Regency did 

not want war with England. 

(iii) The “ Old Pretender ”, James Francis Edward, did not land 

in Scotland till after Sheriffmuir, Jan., 1716; came without 
troops and w-as so uninspiring he thoroughly damped 
down his supporters. Left after one month. 

(iv) English government acted promptly and with success. 

(5) Second Jacobite Rebellion, 1745-46. Charles Edward the ” Youne 
Pretender ” landed. 6 

(i) Took Edinburgh. Won Battle of Prestonfans. 

(ii) Invaded England, via Carlisle (English army was guarding 

the other, eastern route), and marched by Manchester to 
Derby. Turned back, because English had one army 
guarding London, another in the north ready to cut him 
off and a third in the Midlands. 

(iii) Retreated to Scotland and won Battle of Falkirk. Retreated 

to Highlands and defeated at Culloden (1746). 

Initial successes won because Great Britain was occupied in war 
abroad. Failed because English did not join Prince Charles Edward. 
Hanoverians firmly established, partly owing to Walpole's pros¬ 
perous ministry and Great Britain would not accept a Roman 
Catholic sovereign. 
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Note 94. — WALPOLE (1676—1745) 

1. Financial Measures. 

(a L Ve " Y successful financier. Rose to power through his skill over 
the South Sea Bubble . Restored credit after the panic (1720). 

(6) Reformed the tariff, reducing duties on articles. 

the ' Sinkin s Fund " to pay off the capital of the 
National Debt by setting aside one million a year from taxation 

and using the interest on that to repay loans to Government (1729). 

(d) Excise Bill (1733). To make wines and spirits pay duty only 

when taken out of bonded warehouses for consumption. Would 

have stopped smuggling into England. Fiercely opposed, on 

ground that inspectors would " pry " into men's private affairs so 
dropped by Walpole. 

2. Cabinet Rule. 

Walpole acted as Prime Minister, and head of his Cabinet. If a 
minister disagreed, he dismissed him from office. 

3. Reasons for his Fall. 

(а) Unpopular over Excise Bill. 

(б) Unpopular over Porteous Riots (1736). A Scottish smuggler was 
to be executed, the crowd rescued him and Captain Porteous fired 
on the crowd. Tried for deaths of persons in mob, reprieved, was 
lynched by mob. Walpole highly unpopular for Government's part. 

(c) Death of Queen Caroline, his ardent supporter (1737). 

(d) Opposition stampeded country into war with Spain over 
" Jenkins’s Ear ". Walpole utterly against the war; conducted 
it so tepidly, forced to resign (1742). 

4 . Results of Walpole’s Ministry. 

Britain had 20 years of peace and prosperity, Hanoverians settled 
down, and country grew rich. 

Note #5. — WARS WITH SPAIN AND AUSTRIA 

1. Britain anxious to trade with Spanish America, but Spaniards 
dreaded this. War of “ Jenkins’s Ear ” over this trade (1739). 

2. War of Austrian Succession (1740-48). 

Maria Theresa of Austria, was to succeed her father the Emperor 
by the set of treaties called " Pragmatic Sanctions ". Frederick the 
Great of Prussia attacked her, and France joined him. Great Britain 
supported Maria Theresa, because she did not want France to get 
the Austrian Netherlands (Belgium), and King George as " Elector 
of Hanover " was ally of Maria Theresa. 

British won battle of Dettingen (1743) and drove French out oi 
Germany (1743). 

British defeated at Fontenoy, in the Netherlands (1745). 
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As *' Young Pretender " landed this year in Scotland, Britain 
was ready for peace by Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

(a) Britain got Madras, which French had captured in the war. 

(b) French regained Louisburg, which we had captured in war. 

(c) Maria Theresa kept Austria but Frederick the Great got Silesia. 


Note 96 .-THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR (1756-17G3) 

Was fought in Europe, in India, and in America. 

1. In India. 

(а) The East India Company traded under Charter in India, and 
had French company to contend with (Clive was originally simply 
a clerk employed by the Company). The Mogul empire had broken 
up and the French under Dupleix had tried to secure Madras. 
Before the war broke out in 1750, Robert Clive had already been 
extending the Company’s territory. Clive attacked the capital 
A root, took it and held it against the French (1751). Madras 
given to Britain at Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

(б) In 1750 Surajah Dowlah of Bengal put British into the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. Clive marched from Madras, and won the battle 
of Plassey — led to annexation of Bengal. 

(c) In the south, English took Masulipatam and Eyre Coote won 
battle of Wandewash, which led to capture of Pondicherry (1701). 

(d) By Treaty of Paris (1703) Britain kept all her territory except 
Pondicherry. After 1705 Clive returned as Governor of Bengal, 
and a system set up whereby East India Company ruled, together 
with the Nawab. Clive checked corruption and organized the 
State. 

2. In America. 

The French settlements lay inland, along the rivers, while the 
British held the sea-board. The French received a good deal of help 
from the French government; the English colonists, having been 
largely people who broke away from England, had much less en¬ 
couragement. 

(a) French held Canada, and down in the south held Louisiana. 
Wished to join these possessions by a line of forts, and so hem 
the British into an enclosed space. Built these forts by 1754 
(Crown Point, Ticonderoga, Oswego, and Duquesne). 

British tried to take Duquesne and failed. When war broke out, 
attacks on Oswego and Louisiana failed (1757). 

\^ip) Pitt planned double attack. Amherst to advance from Ticon¬ 
deroga and Wolfe to go up River St. Lawrence, and both to meet 
and attack Quebec. Wolfe took Quebec (1759). 
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3. Europe. 

(a) Early disasters. Byng failed to save Minorca in 1757; British 
defeated in Germany at Klostersever*. 

(b) Pitt revolutionized the war. Subsidies sent to Frederick the Great, 
and army sent to Germany, won battle of Alin den, 1759. 

( c ) French had planned invasion of Britain, but our naval victories 

at Lagos and Quiberon Bay (1759) destroyed the French lleet 
entirely. 

(1759, the Year of Victories, saw British victorious at Quebec, 
Minden, Lagos, Quiberon Bay, Masulipatam). 

4. Treaty of Paris (1763), ended Seven Years* War. 

Great gains for Britain: 

(a) In America got Canada; all French territory east of Mississippi, 

Cape Breton Island (which commanded river St. Lawrence); 
Florida. 

(b) In West Indies got Dominica, Tobago, Grenada. 

(c) In India kept control of Madras and Bengal. 

(d) In Africa got Senegal. 

(e) In Mediterranean got Minorca. 

France recovered Pondicherry; right to fish off Newfoundland; 
Bellisle, Martinique, and St. Lucia. 

Spam recovered Havana and Manila. 



Note 97. —PITT THE ELDER; LATER LORD CHATHAM 

(1708-1778) 

great war-minister, just as Walpole had been great peace minister. 


^J^Chose good commanders and backed them up. Supported Clive, 
though he was not actually his employer (1759). 

Understood sea-power. Saw it was vital to war in America and 
India, bul that French fleets must be blockaded in French harbours 


and destroyed if they came out. 


Understood importance of keeping France occupied in Europe, so 
poured out lavish subsidies to Frederick the Great of Prussia. Thus 
France could not keep up war in India and America, and Pitt said 
he “ won Canada on the banks of the Elbe ”. 


Could not work with George III (1760), who wished to revive power 
of Crown. 

flkDid not approve war with the American colonies, and declared we 
should not tax them without their consent (1775). 

__ extremely honest, fought against corruption, raised the level 
of public life, was a great orator, and was universally respecte y 
all parties. Greatest achievement the extension of British Empire 
in India and America. 


(Pwas 
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Note 98. — WESLEY AND RISE OF METHODISM 

1. John Wesley (1703-91), originally member of Church of England. 
With his brother Charles and friends, tried to start movement of 
reform, at Oxford (1729). 

2. After a visit to America, returned to England and began his “ mis¬ 
sion ” (1738). Aimed at reaching the poor, who did not attend 
church, and would not have been specially welcomed by the Tory 
clergy. 

Preached to such various peoples as negroes of Georgia, miners 
of Cornwall, soldiers in army, and rich in London; often preached 
in open-air. 

3. Chapels meant to be additional to Churches, but clergy distrusted 
his methods and his views on " conversion " from sinful ways. 

Gradually began to set up " lay preachers ’* and later “ ministers 
This led to split off from Church of England. 

4. Very wishful to improve conditions of the poor, amongst whom 
his missions were held. Wesley is largely responsible for start of 
movement to improve conditions of life amongst the working- 
classes. 

Note 99. — THE LOSS OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES (1775-1783) 

1. Causes of the Quarrel. 

(a) Economic. The colonies could not trade direct with other coun¬ 
tries, and could not manufacture in competition with British 
goods. The Navigation Acts forced them to send goods to Great 
Britain for re-export. 

But colonies had protection of British fleet, could develop shipping 
in which to send their goods to Britain, and had steady market 
for their products. 

(b) Political^ British government objected to colonists obtaining 
land from Indians, often by fraud, and forbade acquisition of 
Indian lands. Britain had to keep a large army to defend colonists 
from Indians and French, and now thought colonists should 
contribute one-third of cost. 

(c) Einancia l. 

(i) British proposed to tax colonists (Stamp Act) (1705) to pay 
for contribution to army, but said colonists could raise the 
money in any other way they liked. Many in Great 
Britain, including Chatham, agreed with the views of the 
colonists, that they could not be taxed internally by a 
Parliament in which they were not represented. 

(11) Townshend then imposed duties to pay for colonial officials 

(1767). This held to hinder self-government, and led 
directly to revolt. 
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(Tea duty was protest, for East India Company now allowed to 
export tea direct to America, instead of via Britain, so duty was 
actually reduced to 3d. per lb. Boston Tea-party, 1773). 


Note 100.—THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 4TH JULY, 177f. 


This is one of the most important documents in the study of history, 
for it puts into words the doctrines which underlie all democratic rule. 

‘ When in the course of human events it becomes necessary fot 
one people to dissolve the political bonds which have connected 
them with one another, and to assume among the powers of the 
earth the separate and equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. 

“ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain un¬ 
alienable rights-, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; that to secure these rights, governments "are insti¬ 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed ; that whenever any form of government becomes de¬ 
structive of these ends it is the right of the people to alter or abolish 
it, and to institute a new government, laying its foundation on such 
principles and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. ^ 

“ Such has been the patient sufferance of these colonies; and such 
is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their former 
system of government. The history of the present King of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having, 
in direct object, the establishment of an absolute tyranny over 
these States. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid 
world." 



Then follows a list of alleged acts of tyranny committed by the Government 
against the colonists. 

** We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of America, 
in general Congress assembled, appealing to the supreme Judge of 
the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do solemnly publish 
and declare that these united colonies are and ought to be. Free 
and Independent States; that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British Crown, and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally is 
solved. . . 


Note 101. — STAGES IN THE WAR OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 

I. (a) Just before Declaration of Independence (1776) war 

round Boston. British lost Bunker's Hill (1775), and Anaen 
invaded Canada, but were repulsed. 
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(6) Howe defeated George Washington at Brooklyn, and took New 
Jersey (1776). 

(^) Joint British attack on Washington failed, and Burgoyne sur¬ 
rendered at Saratoga (1777). 

2. Holland, France, and Spain now declared war on Great Britain, 
while Russia, Denmark, and Sweden formed the hostile Armed 
Neutrality against her (1778-79). 

Importance of sea-power now shown. Great Britain fighting 3000 
miles from her base. 

( 7 ' ^ OI attacked Gibraltar, and the West Indies and Minorca. 

(6) Britain lost command of the sea to the French and could not 
send reinforcements (1778). 

(c) Cornwallis reached Yorktown , and expected to be helped by 

British fleet, but French fleet arrived instead, and he had to 
surrender (1781). 

{d) French troops landed. 

3. Desperate Position of Great Britain. 

Peace, with loss of colonies inevitable. 

Slightly better terms obtained by the naval victory off Dominique 
called " Battle of the Saints " (1782). and the relief of Gibraltar (1782) 
though these partly offset by loss of Minorca (1782) 

4. Treaty of Versailles (1783). 

(a) Thirteen colonies obtained their independence. 

{b) Great Britain gave up to Spain Florida and Minorca. To Franee 
gave up Tobago and Senegal and St. Lucia. 

But, note effect on Canada where, by Quebec Act (1774), the 
Canadians were granted a Governor and nominated council and 
thousands of " loyal " Americans crossed into Canada. 


Notf. 102.— GEORGE III: ATTEMPT TO REVIVE PERSONAL 

POWER OF THE CROWN 

[interest of George III (1760-1820) lies in the fact that he meant to 
nile as King. He was British bom and bred, and understood British 
politics. He never meant to work without Parliament, but aimed 

country r ° ^ Parliament; at destroying all opposition in the 

1. Formed King’s parly by offering pensions and places to those who 

would vote in accordance with his wishes. Collected large body 
pledged to vote for him. B y 

MTfii^ Wh ° Would 1x5 subservient to him. Bute 
(1/61), Grenville (1763), and North (1770). 

^cted to opposition, hence the attacks on Wilkes. Grenville 
issued the general warrants " (1765) (these did not name the per- 


2 . 


3. 
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sons to be arrested). Parliament led by the King's friends also 
refused to recognize the Middlesex elections, when Wilkes was re¬ 
peatedly elected (1768-69). 



During American war, power of the King's party so great that 
motion carried condemning its increase (1780). 

When peace necessary, and North resigned, Whigs returned to 
power and passed the Economical Reform Bill, reducing greatly the 
number of offices to be filled by the Crown, and thus checking cor¬ 
ruption (1783). 


Rise of Pitt, King's helplessness after the disaster of the American 
war, ended George's attempts^ 1783). 


Note 103. — INDIA UNDER GEORGE III 

After Clive’s conquests, the East India Company became a great 
ruling power. Thus North's Regulating Act (1773) to set up a Governor 
and Council of 4 to administer it; English judges to administer English 
laws. 

1. Warren Hastings (1732—1818) the first Governor-General (1773). 

War. (a) Had to hold India while the war raged in America, and 
France attacked Britain in India. 

French allied with Hyder Ali of Mysore (1780). Defeated through 
Hastings and Eyre Coote at Porto Novo (1781). Hastings sent 
troops to Madras and Bombay. French admiral Suffren defeated 
at sea. 

(b) Deposed the Begums of Oudh (1781), who were governing the 
country disgracefully. Then hired out troops to the new Nabob 
of Oudh to enable him to crush the Rohillas. 

Peace, (c) He tried to reorganize the land system, with new assess* 
ments for taxation. 

(d) Codified the laws, and set up new commercial dues. 

On his return to England (1785), Hastings was accused of cor¬ 
ruption, and after a trial lasting seven years (which ruined him) 
was acquitted (1795). He saved India from the French, he intro¬ 
duced many reforms and gave efficient and honest administration. 
But he was thwarted by having always to act with his Council of 
four, some of whom opposed him (notably Francis, said to be the 
author of Letters of Junius). Hence Pitt saw need for reform. 

2. Pitt. In 1784 passed the India Act. This gave the Governor-General 
greater power, made him responsible to a Board in London; Governor 
and Board appointed by the Government, no longer by East In 
Company, and thus Government became responsible for In 
though Company still carried on ad m i ni stration. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD EIGHT 

(1714-1783) 


1. Describe the rising of the Young Pretender in 1745 and account 

for his failure. (L GS 1937) 

2. Trace the events which led up to the Act of Union with Ireland 

m 180 °* (LGS 1937) 

3. State (a) the merits, and (fc) the defects of Walpole’s work. 

(NUJB 1935) 

4. Show how Walpole (a) obtained and ( 6 ) lost power. (LGS 1930) 

6 . What circumstances led to the rise and what to the fall of Wal- 
P ° le? (LM 1923; OC 1930) 

0. Show how Cabinet government developed under George I and 
Ge ° rge # (NUJB 1930) 

H °^ ? ritish Empire affected by control of the sea during 

the period 1756-83? (NUJB 1935) 

® w ’i Pe . a ? e and retrenchment.” How far were these the inspiration 
of Walpole s administration? 1937 ) 

9. Describe the work of Clive and Warren Hastings in India. 

(LGS 1937) 

n,iL?!!?« ar ! t u e S , CrViCeS ° f Clive and WarTen Hastings to the ex¬ 
panse of British rule in India. (oc jgj* 

Sketch the career of Warren Hastings in India. Why and with 
what justice was he impeached ? (LGS j 93 ^ 

i' ther the devel °P men t of communications in the In- 
thil " thC riSe ° f the c °tton industry in 

(LGS 1939) 

13. Account for the failure of the rebellions of 1715 and 1746. 

(LM 1931; OC 1931; D 1931) 

resu 1 t. GiVe “ aCC ° nnt ° f the Methodist movement and indicate its 

(CL 1930) 

the 16 bad ~ to SSS 

MS 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 

(T How did William Pitt influence the conduct of tne Seven Years 1 

War? (° C 1933 * 

Vf^Give an account of the work of the elder Pitt (Chatham). 

(NUJB 1938) 

18 Give an account of the part played by Britain in either the War 

of the Austrian Succession (1740-8) or the Seven Years' War (1756-63) 

(NU J13 luo l ) 

X19 Were the American Colonists justified in rebelling against the 
English Government? Give reasons for your answer. (NUJB 1937) 

20. Why did we lose the American colonies? (OC 1935) 

/ 21. " Be a King Did George III succeed in breaking down the 

limits of constitutional Kingship? ( oc ' 

-22 How do you explain (a) the English success in the Seven Years’ 
c /^ar, and (b) the English failure in the American War of dependence. 

23. Describe the career of Charles James Fox. What were his cmef 
aims and how far was he successful in fulfilling them? ( LGS 193o) 

24 v Describe and account for the attitude towards the Fre °jJ 1 T ^ e 1 v 5 ) 0 1 °: 


tion of (a) Pitt, ( b) Burke, and ( c) Fox. 


(OL 1927; NUJB 1932) 



THE PENINSULAR WAR 




to concentrate his artillery fire upon the point selected for 

attack; and then to throw at the weak spot either a great 

mass of cavalry or else a great mass of infantry in columns 

of nine, eighteen, or, as at Waterloo, twenty-four deep, the 

columns being preceded by a cloud of nimble skirmishers 

who occupied the enemy’s attention. Wellesley’s genius, 

however, was equal to these tactics. First, in order to 

preserve his troops from the enemy’s fire, he kept his troops 

till the last possible moment out of sight — behind a wall, 

for instance, or the crest of a hill. Second, when the 

French cavalry charged, he relied on the solidity of a British 

square. But when he was fighting the French infantry 

column, he had his men in line, two deep. This formation, 

so long as it remained steady, had great advantages; through 

its length it could outflank the enemy, and it could pour at 

a closely massed column a deadly fire to which only the 

leading files of a column could reply. 1 The British line 

would fire one or two volleys at short range, so short that 

the soldiers often waited to see the white of their enemies’ 

eyes before firing. They would follow up this attack with a 

bayonet charge before the enemy had time to recover, and 

then retire to await a fresh charge from the forces opposed 
to them. 


Our intervention in the Peninsula was not altogether 
popular in Britain. Many politicians thought it a waste of 
men and materials, and as the Continental System began to 

make itself felt, our dwindling resources made the strain 
of this distant war very heavy. 

In addition, at first Wellesley did not achieve any great 
success. In 1809 he drove the French out of Portugal and 
himself made a dash into Spain. lie hoped to reach Madrid; 
but after winning an engagement at Talavera , not far from The 
the capital, he could not advance since the Spaniards failed £mpSL 
to support him, and Napoleon sent vast reinforcements (1809) 

it inhne'nfT W ? k™ linc outflanked, and protected 
should not Lr^Ht * ° f 8kmm9hcr8 > that the skirmishers of the enemy 
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The lines 
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Vedras 

(4610-11) 


Puentes 

d'Onoro 

and 

▲Ibuera 

(1811) 


Napoleon 

in 

Russia 

(1812) 


under his commander, Massena. In consequence Wellesley 
not only had to retreat, but the French pursued him into 
Portugal, and declared that they would drive the English 
“ into the sea 

The news of the French advance filled Britain with 
gloom. Had Wellesley been driven out, possibly peace 
would have been made and Napoleon left in possession of 
his conquests. But Wellesley saved himself and his army. 
He had retreated right back to Lisbon, which stands on a 
peninsula. Across the neck of land he had already pre¬ 
pared a great defence work. This consisted of three lines, 
the lines of Torres Vedras , immensely strong, consisting in 
part of water-works, of barricades, and of fortified gun 
emplacements. The area in front of these lines had been 
evacuated and cleared. 

Thither the British troops retreated, and when the French 
pushed on, hoping now for swift victory, they found them¬ 
selves before an impregnable position, which they could 
not storm. Nor could they obtain supplies, and after a 
“ siege ” of five months, Massena had to withdraw his 
starving troops and return to Spain. 

In the Peninsula itself, matters settled into a period of 
waiting. Wellesley, who had (1809) been made a peer with 
the title of Lord Wellington 1 for his success in saving the 
army, remained in Portugal, and in 1811 only two engage¬ 
ments were fought (one at Fuentes d'Onoro , one at Albuera). 
But in 1812 there came a change. 

Napoleon had quarrelled with the Czar, largely over the 
Continental System which hit Russia very hardly. He 
resolved to invade Russia. For this enterprise he collected 
the " Grand Army ” and withdrew many of his best troops 
from Spain. History has few greater tragedies to record 
than the fate of Napoleon’s expedition. Before he starte , 
Napoleon received the homage of kings and princes at a 
brilliant gathering in Dresden. He then entered Russia 


1 He was created a Duke in 1814. 
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with an army of over six hundred thousand men — a larger 
and more motley army than any seen since the time of 
Xerxes. After fighting a most murderous battle at Borodino 
ie entered the capital of Russia, Moscow — but only to 
hnd it a deserted city, whilst on his arrival large parts of it 
were set on fire by incendiaries. After a brief stay he de¬ 
cided to retire, and on his return journey had to endure the 
awful rigours of a Russian winter and the pitiless and per¬ 
sistent attacks of the Russian cavalry. Less than sixty 
thousand of his troops eventually crossed the Russian 
frontier in fighting condition. Napoleon himself left his 
troops before the end and hurried home accompanied by 

only three companions. He finally returned to Paris in a 
hackney coach. 

This preoccupation of the French with Russia gave 
Wellington his opportunity. While Napoleon was marching 
into Russia, Wellington was marching into Spain. 

The two main roads from Portugal were guarded on the 
Spanish side by two great fortresses, Ciudad Rodrigo and 

i e TwTr iCh 137 thC ° penin S t0 Madrid > and 

both of which Wellington captured. The main French 
army lay at Salamanca, and a small force was dispatched by 

Th'iff l!" ^ e ?° rtt0 CUt Wellin gt°"’s communications 

This force he utterly w.ped out “ in less than ten minutes ” 
and went on to defeat the whole main body. 

The effect of this victorious advance was to drive the 

MaTid TnVs'Tn'l n i, Spain ' J ° Seph Bona P^e fled from 

to t i w r r6treat ° f the French tr ™PS north 

to Burgos Wellington pursued, but could not take the city 

back He h Tr ndS ° f ^ When he W3S c ° m Pelled to fill 
back He had to evacuate Madrid and returned once more 

to Salamanca ( Note 115 ). a once more 

In 1812 an important change occurred in Britain. Lord 

hdddiTfk^TTnd h oreign Secretary (a position Which he 

Held till 1822), and he set to work at once to infuse fresh 
energy .mo Ure eUngglc against Napoleon . £ 
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that the Russian campaign gave Europe a fresh chance to 
combine more successfully than before against France. He 
succeeded in inducing Prussia, Sweden, and Austria to join 
'n the attack, and these powers now allied with Great Britain 
and Russia to form the Fourth Coalition , which was at length 
to secure victory. 

The allies attacked in 1813, and the great assault was 
made upon the French in Germany. Napoleon concentrated 
his troops at Leipzig , and there the great four days Battle 
of the Nations was fought. It ended in the total defeat of 
the French, and the Emperor, after having suffered enor¬ 
mous losses, retreated with only a few troops to France. 

At the same time, in Spain, Wellington drove the French 
army, which had been further depleted by Napoleon in 
order to obtain reinforcements in Germany, away from 
Salamanca towards the Pyrenees. At Vittoria he defeated 
Joseph’s army and cut off its retreat (1813). Joseph himself 
escaped over the mountains. Wellington pressed on, took 
San Sebastian and Pampeluna, crossed the Pyrenees, and 
invaded France. 

Now France was attacked from two sides. Napoleon had 
refused the generous terms offered to him by the allies. 
In the north-east he fought his great defensive campaign 
against the allied armies which poured over the frontier. 
He was unable to save Paris, though this campaign is 
reckoned by some to have been one of the greatest efforts 
of his career. In the south-west Wellington moved forward, 
won the battle of Orthez y and advanced on Toulouse. Just 
before he captured the town, Napoleon had abdicated. The 

war was over. # . ,. 

The campaigns in the Peninsula had been of inestima e 

importance. It cost Napoleon, according to Wellington s 
calculations, not far short of half a million men; Napo eon 
himself called it a “ running sore” — a constant °, 

money and men. It re-established the prestige of the ** 
army, and it gave Spain the opportunity of showing tan 
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despot, however powerful, can trample upon the indepen- 
dence of a proud nation. r 

So after close on twenty years of war France was beaten 
back to her own borders. The reasons of her first successes 
and her eventual failure lie deeper than the genius of Napo¬ 
leon and the counterbalancing dogged accuracy of Welling¬ 
ton — the compensation which Fate gave us > — they fie 
m what is greater than great men, namely great ideas. At 
the beginning France stood as the champion of Liberty. 
Hence, wherever the invading French went, they were more 
or less welcomed as liberators by the people. This was so 
n Italy, and Holland, and Germany. Thus the resistance 
in these countries was often half-hearted. Briefly, it was the 
new ideas of the Revolution fighting against kings and 
princes, representatives of the old despotism - and the kings c 

Zt e t he e F en ’ h A L time Went ° n ’ however > h ^vealed fi 
that the French did not practise what they preached. They 

made war support war they lived at free quarters in the 

countries they nominally came to set free, and a taste of this 

soon lost the favour they had at first won. Napoleon made 

the change plain. A despot himself, his armies rapidly 

became the oppressors of Europe instead of its liberators 

and this soon bred a national hostility to him. It could not 

work at once because his armies were so enormously superior 

But this feeling of Patriotism, which he roused everywhere 

against him --indeed almost created in GernW^ 

Sltns H ^ * Th c Batthfofriie 

Nations . It was national patriotism which crushed him. 

Both generals were born in 1760 €t • . . 

the comment subsequently made. Curiouslv Zlk” t h “ com pensation ” w„ 
m France at the same time* Wellington . , ru UL ' 1 ’ : it ‘> were both at school 
They received their first commi ' 3 l An| -’ e / S and Napoleon at Bnem. 

1785-86, and also their lieutenant colon few ">°nths of each otht-rm 

on the same dav. But tW never 1,1"' T h - ey ended thcir fighting 
caught arght of Napoleon through hM^a, U |5 a i‘,L btIieved WelUngto. 
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The same fact is revealed in another way. At first all the 
wars which France had to wage in Europe were short. 
Austria was the only country which kept up a fairly con¬ 
tinuous war, and even she had made peace four times before 
Leipzig. Shattering defeats at Rivoli, Marengo, and Hohen- 
linden, Austerlitz and Wagram brought her to the ground. 
Of the others, Prussia and Russia joined for brief periods; 
Spain and the German States wavered now to one side, 
now to the other. Great Britain alone was constant, but at 
first could find no decisive point of attack. Victories at sea 
and the capturing of colonies could not end the war. But 
when she found and fostered a national spirit of resistance 
in Portugal and Spain, Napoleon’s downfall began. The 
Peninsular War is the first long war with which he had to 
grapple, and he could not end it, partly because of the 
patriotic, though guerrilla, warfare which Spain fought, and 
partly because he could not strike at the heart of the sea- 
power which supported Spain. His troops entered almost 
every European capital; but they could not reach London. 
And so the long struggle in Spain gave Europe time to rally. 

Meantime, whilst Wellington was fighting in the Peninsula, 
war be- Great Britain found herself involved in a new war. The 
Great “ Continental System ” and the British retaliatory measures 
and the had placed the United States and other neutral countries 

states in an almost intolerable position. A neutral ship, if it was 
1812-14) sa jj- n g to Qr f rom a British port, might be seized by the 

French; if it was not, it might be seized by the British. 
Moreover, the British had searched United States merchant 
vessels, and even on one occasion a United States war vessel, 
for British seamen who had joined American ships to avoid 
being impressed into British men-of-war. Disputes led 
to war being declared in 1812. In the earlier stages of the 
war, though Captain Broke in the Shannon upheld our 
prestige by causing the Ajnerican frigate Chesapeake to 
surrender in fifteen minutes, the American frigates so 
equipped as to be almost ships of the line — won many 
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successes over the lighter-armed British frigates; and 
United States privateers took some five hundred British 
merchantmen in seven months. The land operations of the 
United States across the Canadian frontier were, however, 
a failure. The Canadians, whether of French or of British 
descent, combined with the British regulars to resist the 
invasion, and fought with great courage and persistency. 
Eventually Great Britain, in 1814, after Napoleon’s abdica¬ 
tion, was able to send a large fleet and her Peninsular veterans 
to America. Washington was taken, but an attack upon 

New Orleans failed, and peace was made at the end of the 
year. 


0. THE “ HUNDRED DAYS ” (1815) 

Napoleon, on his abdication, had been given Elba_ a 

small island off Tuscany —to rule as an independent t*, 
principality Meanwhile the Bourbon line in the person of3”$ 

U1 * XVIII ~ a brother of Louis XVI — had been re- 
stored m France, and a great Congress — in which Lord !££?„ 
Castlereagh represented Great Britain — was held at Vienna £° 8 7 , » ) Elb * 
to settle the affairs of Europe. The congress had not com¬ 
pleted its labours when suddenly it heard of Napoleon’s 
return to France The temporary absence of the British 
fngate which watched Elba had enabled Napoleon to escape 
and to land in France with eight hundred men. He was 
received in France by his old soldiers with enthusiasm, and 
reached Pans on 20th March, 1815, without so much as 

f h "? g f « I ? b / ginS the P eriod known ^ history as 

that of the Hundred Days”. Louis XVIII had to fly 

Napoleon reconstituted the Government, and announced 

that he was going to pursue a policy of peace toward other 

the fl 3nd t0 grant hberal institutions to France. But 
the alhes put no trust in Napoleon’s promises. The Congress 

of Vienna outlawed him, and declared him to be an enemy 

and disturber of the peace of the world. Each of the big 

powers-Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia- 
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undertook to supply a hundred and fifty thousand soldiers, 
whilst Great Britain as usual was to provide subsidies. 

The plan of the allies was to make a joint advance upon 
Napo- Paris. But in June only the British and Prussians were 
of ready. In Belgium, Wellington had about eighty-five 
thousand men under his command; one-third were British 
(very few of whom had seen any service before), one-third 
Germans, and one-third Dutch Belgians. Blucher, the 
Prussian general, commanded some hundred and twenty- 
four thousand Germans. Wellington and Blucher were 
acting in concert, and their combined armies were spread 
over a very much extended line, not far short of a hundred 
miles in length, and some miles aw T ay from the French 
frontier. Napoleon’s idea was to make a sudden and un¬ 
expected attack on the centre of the allied line; this would 
enable him to push his own forces like a wedge between 
Wellington and Blucher, and, as their bases lay in opposite 
directions, the one to the west and the other to the east, 
to defeat them in detail. Leaving Paris on 12th June, 
Napoleon marched to the frontier, passed through Charleroi, 
and by the evening of the 15th he himself was in front of 
part of the Prussian forces which lay at Ligny, whilst Ney, 
his chief commander, was some seven miles farther west 
at Quatre Bras, where some of Wellington’s troops were 
posted. 

“ It was the finest thing ever done,” said Wellington of 
Ligny and Napoleon’s performance, “ so rapid was it and so well 
Bras combined.” The allies were surprised and outmanoeuvred; 
H*th jane fortunately for them, both Napoleon and Ney wasted 

the morning of the 16th, and this delay enabled Blucher 
and Wellington — the latter of whom had attended the 
Duchess of Richmond’s famous ball at Brussels on the 
previous evening — to concentrate a large r art of their 
forces. In the afternoon of the 16th came two battles. 
Napoleon beat the Prussians at Ligny. Ney at first crumple 
up Wellington's lines at Quatre Bras, but the stubbornness 
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of the British soldiers, and the fact that Napoleon had with¬ 
drawn, without Ney's knowledge, part of Ney’s right wing 
to assist in Bliicher’s downfall, led to his final repulse. 1 

The day after these two battles — the 17th of June — was 
occupied with marches. At dawn the Prussians retreated, 
not east towards Namur, their base of operations, as Napoleon 
had expected, but north in order to keep in touch with 
Wellington. About ten o’clock Wellington began to retreat 
north. Napoleon himself, worn out with the exertions of the 
previous few days, again wasted the morning, and not till 
about 2 p.m. did Grouchy, one of Napoleon’s generals, start 
in pursuit of the Prussians, and Napoleon himself in pursuit 
of Wellington. Nightfall found Wellington in position near 
Waterloo and Napoleon’s troops beginning to arrive there, 
whilst the Prussian army was sixteen miles away at Wavre 
and Grouchy, who had only just discovered the Prussian 
line of retreat, was some wav to the south of it. During the 
night Wellington received promise of help from Bliicher 
and determined to hold his ground. 2 

On the ±8th came the battle of Waterloo. The two armies 
were drawn up facing each other across a shallow valley, at 
a distance of about a mile apart. For eight hours, from 
eleven m the morning till seven in the evening, Napoleon 
hurled his troops against the positions of the British and 
then allies. His attacks were all repulsed, and the arrival 
of the Prussians to reinforce Wellington coincided with the 

last U effort The F a™ ** W “ d ^ Na P oleon as his 

last effort. The Emperor drove from the battlefield and his 

army disintegrated in flight. Four days later (22nd June) he 

in tt^ h n,°m4!”d C lodfout h beyond r O IOn8 d R V ° n IBth ' He left Brussel. 
Lienv, and warned him of the dani ^-,™ 1 u th, L“ he Y isited BlUcher at 
therefore ridden over forty miles hefbr*. th^°h ^ 1 ° ^5 i? a d ta ^ en up. He had 
ne remained in the saddl/till nightfall !j e ^ atl,e of Quatre Bras began, and 

night, when his troops were asleep churMint ^ offictr found him late that 
which had just arrived! P> Cbuc *' ing °' er some English newspaper* 

the night S of d the^lTlh^nd^of f° de ° ver to Wavre during 

but the story lacks confirmationH e ° f SUpport from Blticher — 
on the 18th. mnnation. He received a message anyway before dawn 

• P 938 ) 
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abdicated. He subsequently surrendered to the commander 
of a British man-of-war, and was sent by the British Govern¬ 
ment as a prisoner to St. Helena, where he died six years 
later (1821). 

After Waterloo, the Congress of Vienna , which had been sit- 
tin^ since before the Hundred Days , concluded its work, and 
peace was finally signed at Paris. France obtained better 
terms than might have been expected. This was partly due 
to the fact that her representative, Talleyrand, stressed the 
fact that the allies were making peace with a France ruled 
over by the restored monarchy of the Bourbons, and not 
with revolutionary or Napoleonic France. Moreover, Great 
Britain, represented by Castlereagh and Wellington, did not 
wash to see the other powers, especially Prussia, given too 
much, and they wanted to settle thorny problems on a fair 
basis of compromise. 

Therefore, France was left with the boundaries she had 
before the Revolution. Prussia was not allowed to take 
Alsace-Lorraine. Only the conquests made by the Revolution 
and by Napoleon were taken from France. Thus Belgium 
and Holland were now set free from French domination and 
united into one independent State. In Spain the Bourbons 
were restored. In Italy, the Bourbons returned to Naples, 
while, in the north, Venetia and Lombardy were given to 
Austria. Prussia was given half of Saxony (for Saxony had 
been the firm ally of Napoleon), and she also acquired the 
Rhineland. Poland, which had been partitioned during the 
Revolution, and had been partially restored by Napoleon 
Vin his formation of the Duchy of Warsaw) was again ob¬ 
literated, Russia receiving the lion’s share. 

Of her conquests, Great Britain kept Malta, Mauritius, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. She had taken the Cape from 
the Dutch when they were under Napoleon, and she now 
paid them compensation. Her gains did not seem extensive, 
but their importance was only realized later. 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND (1689-1815) 

We must now deal with the history of Ireland from the 
Revolution of 1688 until 1815 (Note 104). How James was 
beaten at the battle of the Boyne in 1690, and how after his 
departure his Roman Catholic supporters capitulated at 
The Limerick in 1691, has been told on p. 546. The Roman 
tlon of Catholics, under the terms of the Capitulation of Limerick , 

and'Vh’ were P rom i sec l two things. Firstly, those soldiers who chose 
penal were to be allowed to go to France, and a very large number 
(16^7- left Ireland. Secondly, the Roman Catholics in Ireland were 
to have the same privileges as they possessed in the reign of 
Charles II. But this second condition was not observed. 
On the contrary, between 1697 and 1727 the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment, in which by an English Act of Parliament only Pro¬ 
testants were allowed to sit, passed against the Roman 
Catholics, w’ho composed four-fifths of the population, a 
series of laws, known as the Penal Lazes, of the most vin¬ 
dictive character. A Roman Catholic was not allowed to 
have a vote and was excluded from every imaginable office 
or profession from that of a lord chancellor to that of a 
gamekeeper. lie could not be educated at a university, and 
he could not keep a school or be the guardian of a child; 
he could not marry a Protestant, was not allowed to buy 
land, and was even forbidden to possess a horse w r orth more 
than £5.! No Protestant might sell, give, or bequeath land 
to a Roman Catholic: and when a Roman Catholic died his 
land must be divided equally amongst his sons unless the 
eldest was a Protestant, in which case it all went to him. 
Roman Catholic bishops and deans were exiled, and a 
Roman Catholic priests had to be registered. No Roman 

1 A Protestant was at liberty to offer £5 for any horse belonging to a R° 
Catholic, who was bound to accept the offer. 
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Catholic chapel was allowed a bell or a steeple, and pilgrim¬ 
ages to holy wells were forbidden. 

Quite apart from the exclusion of the Roman Catholics 
from any share in the government of their country, the p 0 un«i 
political condition of Ireland stood in great need of reform. oi ndlUo “ 
All laws passed in the Irish Parliament had still, under IreU * - 
Poynings’ Act of 1495, to receive the assent of the privy 
council in England, whilst the Parliament in England, in 
the reign of George I, arrogated to itself the right of passing 
laws binding upon Ireland. It must be remembered also 
that the Irish Parliament had practically no control over 
the officials who governed Ireland, these being appointed 
and supervised by the Government in England, and it was 
an additional grievance that the highest of these officials 
were almost invariably Englishmen. The viceroys were 
Englishmen, often spending four-fifths of their time in 
England; the Protestant bishops were nearly all English¬ 
men, and some of them never came to Ireland at all; 1 and 
only one Irishman in the whole course of the eighteenth 
century was made lord chancellor. 


The Irish Parliament itself needed drastic reformation; 
half the members of its House of Lords were Protestant T h., 
bishops, whilst over two-thirds of the members of its House 
of Commons were nominated by individuals, no less than 
sixty seats belonging to three families; and, as has already 
been pointed out, no Roman Catholic could vote at an 
election or sit in either House of Parliament. Moreover, 

Ull past the middle of the eighteenth century, there was no 
fixed term for the duration of a parliament. Consequently 
a parliament lasted for an indefinite period, and one existed 
m the eighteenth century for over thirty years. 

Even worse perhaps than the political was the economic 


nel°<Vring n 'hehe never wen, 
appointed a,The same ti^Te bish ° p * 
down to his diocese twenty-two cart loaHc «fK Ce ? tUry \ lt 1S said that one sent 
the other, however, waTconSnt wfth hLdZftjZ* °£ C h ^ shea ? of wine; 
palace tw enty-two iogahead. S wS£ lt>ad ° f b °° k *’ but ^P^ched to hit 
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S.Ton condition of Ireland. That island is naturally a great pasturing 

Of Ireland country; its cattle and its wool were at one time the best 

in P.urope. It might have become a great manufacturing 
country as well. But the selfishness of English farmers and 
manufacturers stifled its enterprise. The English Parliament 
had alieady, in Charles IPs reign, forbidden the importation 
into England of cattle, sheep, and swine, alive or dead. It 
proceeded, in William Ill’s reign, to prohibit altogether the 
exportation of Irish woollen manufactures, and to confine 
the export of Irish unmanufactured wool to England alone, 
where the wool had to pay heavy import duties. 1 Irish 
industries were thus ruined. But this does not exhaust the 
c\ ils from which Ireland suffered. As a consequence of the 
Irish support to James II, a great deal of land had been 
confiscated, and it is reckoned that, after the Revolution, 
three-fourths of it belonged tu owners of British descent. 

. ^. Iri ^ h ^ I ar £ e number of these owners lived in England in the 

landlords . , . , , . ® 

eighteenth century, and let their land to people called 

“ middlemen ”, who often rackrented and exploited the 

smaller tenants to whom thev sublet. The wretched Irish 

•* 

peasant, paying rent to a middleman, tithes to the Pro¬ 
testant clergyman, and dues to his Roman Catholic priest, 
had in some cases, it was said, “ hardly the skin of a potato 
to subsist upon 

Such were the conditions in Ireland in the earlier part of 
Irish the eighteenth century, and they all combined to degrade 
uon and to debase the great mass of the population and to make 
the country a most unhappy one. The more energetic and 
ambitious Irishmen, indeed, left their own country to pursue 
their fortunes elsewhere. Spain, for instance, possessed five 
Irish regiments, and within a hundred years a quarter of a 
million Irishmen, it is said, joined the Irish Brigade in 
France. It was that brigade which took the chief share in 
defeating the British at Almanza and at Fontenoy, and 

1 It is true that after 1743 the British Government encouraged the flax and 
linen industry at Belfast; but that was inadequate compensation. 
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which caused, so tradition says, George TI to say at Dettingen, 

“ Curse on the laws which deprive me of such men To 
Austria Ireland supplied some of her best generals, and to 
Russia two field-marshals, 1 whilst Coote’s opponent at the 
hard-fought battle of Wandewash was of Irish extraction. 

We must now see how the conditions in Ireland were 
gradually improved during the later portion of the eighteenth Reiaxa- 
century. In the first place, it was found impossible in Pe^ 
practice to carry out the Jaws imposing restrictions on the 0778 - 83 ) 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion, and even before 
the middle of the century these laws were to all intents 
and purposes obsolete. The American War of Independence 
brought further relief to the Roman Catholics; for the 
British Government, anxious to conciliate opinion in Ireland, 
encouraged the Irish Parliament to repeal the laws prohibiting 
Roman Catholics from buying land (1778), and before the 
war was over other concessions followed. 


But the American W ar of Independence had more im¬ 
portant effects even than this. It brought up the whole 
question of the relations of Great Britain to her depen¬ 
dencies — and Ireland might almost be called a depen¬ 
dency, and in some ways was much worse off than the 
American colonies. Above all, it gave Ireland an oppor¬ 
tunity of pressing her claims in a way that could not be 
resisted. During the later stages of the war, Great Britain, 
hard pressed by her foes in every part of the world, had to 
withdraw the bulk of the troops from Ireland. The country 
was in imminent danger of an invasion from France; and 
was indeed, at one period, in “ daily, almost hourly expecta¬ 
tion of it Quite spontaneously, Irishmen, of all creeds 
and classes, organized themselves into a body called the 
Irish Volunteers to protect their country from a French 
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invasion. Nearly all the landed gentry became volunteers, 
the Duke of Leinster, for instance, commanding the Dublin 
contingent. Volunteer rank was given precedence in society, 
and great sacrifices were made to supply funds. The move¬ 
ment was entirely independent of the Government, who 
indeed regarded it, and with reason, with a considerable 
apprehension. For the volunteers, when they realized their 
power, began, like Cromweirs Ironsides, to interfere in 
politics, and demanded an independent Parliament and the 
abolition of the restrictions upon Irish industries; 1 “ Eng¬ 
land , as an Irish orator said, “ had sown her laws in dragons’ 
teeth, and they had sprung up armed men.” Moreover, in 
Henry Grattan Ireland had found a parliamentary leader of 
exceptional ability and force of character, who directed the 
movement in the Irish Parliament with great distinction. 
The British Parliament was powerless to resist. In 1780 
the restrictions on Irish trade and industries were abolished. 
Two years later, in 1782, Ireland obtained her legislative 
independence, Poynings’ Act being repealed and the British 
Parliament giving up the right to pass laws binding upon 
Ireland. 

The Irish Parliament now had a brief period of lively 
activity. The leader of the reformers was Henry Grattan, 

( 1782 ) w ^ ose won d er ful gifts as an orator brought him fame. At 
the time it was said that there was no one but Chatham 
himself who had such power of inspiration. He was a 
Protestant, but he now devoted himself to the effort to re¬ 
move all the disabilities from which the Roman Catholics 
suffered. He declared: “The Irish Protestant cannot be 
free until the Irish Catholic ceases to be a slave.” He was 
opposed by the Government officials who ruled in “ Dublin 
Castle ” and who were entirely hostile to any reforms. Yet 
Grattan might in time have won his way, had it not been 
for the effect on both Britain and Ireland of the events 

1 The uniforms of the volunteers — scarlet, green, blue, and orange — were 
all manufactured in Ireland so aa to encourage home industries. 
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abroad, which not only stopped efforts at reform, but led to 
a period of repression. 

r I he effect of the French Revolution on Ireland itself was 
most important (Note 118). Men saw that in France religious Effect * 
disqualifications had been abolished, the equality of man S. 
proclaimed, and government on a democratic basis set up. 

In Ireland the Roman Catholics wanted emancipation, that 
is, the right to vote and to hold offices; the Protestants 
wanted Parliamentary reform. Moreover all sections unit ed 
in wishing for redress of economic grievances. 

Henry Grattan had led the moderate party, advocating 
Catholic emancipation and Parliamentary reform. But he Grmttmm 
did not believe in universal suffrage: “ I want,” he said, 

“ to combat the wild spirit of democratic liberty by the 
regulated spirit of organized liberty.” He wished to preserve 
the union with Great Britain, and declared that Ireland must 
support England in time of war. 

Wolfe Tone now formed an extremist party, which aimed 
at “ breaking the connection with England, asserting the in- Wo ir. 
dependence of our country, uniting all Irishmen in place of 7b. a lSSL 
the denominations of Protestants and Catholics.” In 1792 ('iVwT" 
he and Lord Edward FitzGerald formed an organization 
called “ The United Irishmen ” in which they sought to 
unite the Presbyterians of Ulster and Roman Catholics of all 
Ireland against the rule of England. Thousands joined it 
and its influence grew rapidly. 

Pitt saw that something must be done, and in 1793 the 
Irish Parliament (which consisted of Protestants, elected by Pltt>8 
Protestants) was induced to pass an Act giving the vote to £ 2*58— 
Roman Catholics in Ireland, though they might not sit as|™m'a'S ,t * 
members. Then, in 1795, Pitt sent as Viceroy, Lord Fitz- Cath ®“ c * 
william, who was himself one of the Whigs who had rallied 
to Pitt, and who believed that Roman Catholics should be l0I- 
given complete political equality. He announced this as his ^ 
pohcy, and urged it m the dispatches which he sent home. U79S> 
The Irish were full of hope and rejoicing. Pitt’s govern- 
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ment, however, refused to support Fitzwilliam, repudiated 
his policy, and recalled him. 


The effect on Ireland was disastrous. Convinced now 
that nothing would be done to redress their grievances, the 
Irish turned to treason, and the “ United Irishmen ” began 
At- secret negotiations with the French. In 1796 the Revolution- 
vreach ary government sent an armed force of 15,000 to invade the 
(1796) country, which attempted a landing in Bantry Bay , but 
failed. 

Disorders broke out especially in Ulster, and led to 
atrocities on both sides. Consequently in 1797 Pitt ordered 
the “ disarming of Ulster ”. This was carried out by soldiers; 
and some Welsh and German troops sent into the country 
bullied and even tortured the people on the pretext of search¬ 
ing for arms. 


Such methods produced their natural results. The Irish 
Rebellion rose in open rebellion. The avowed objects of the leaders 
° ' * were to secure Catholic emancipation and Parliamentary 

reform. The peasants joined because they wished for 
abolition of tithe. Many Irishmen too now believed that 
their country could prosper only if she broke away altogether 
from England and got rid of the commercial burden on her 
prosperity. They hoped that the French would send them 
aid. 

The rebellion failed utterly. The British government had 
known of the plot, and on the eve of the outbreak arrested 
the leaders, the best known of whom was Lord Edward 
FitzGerald. 1 The French help was not forthcoming, tor 
Napoleon, who had thought of invading Ireland, had alread) 


1 Lord Edward FitzGerald was one of the seventeen children of the first Duke 
of Leinster. He served in the American War of Independence and was severe, 
wounded, his life only being saved by a negro, who afterwards ecar L t u e 
devoted servant. Subsequently FitzGerald was in Paris during p , 

Revolution, attended the debates of the Convention Assembly, an ■ 

with revolutionary ideas. He joined the United Irishmen on nis/. 
was one of the organizers of the Rebellion. A price was put °^ T , pr _ ( J ea \ er , a 
the Government, and through treachery he was seized in a c jed, 

house in Dublin. He killed one of his captors, but was himself severely wo 

and died shortly afterwards in prison. 
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started on his Egyptian expedition when the rebellion broke 
°tit. The peasants, left to themselves, made a despairing 
effort, but they were easily crushed at Vinegar Hill in Wex¬ 
ford. A small body of French, led by Wolfe Tone, arrived 
weeks later and was surrounded and captured at Lough 
S willy. 1 

After the Rebellion was over, Pitt felt that the only way 
to preserve the connection of Ireland with Great Britain, 
and to secure any harmony between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants in Ireland itself, was by means of a Union be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, similar to that between 
England and Scotland. Irish opinion was, however, against 
such a union. But lavish promises of peerages and honours 
— forty-one persons were either created peers or raised a 
step in the peerage — and very generous money compensa¬ 
tion to those individuals who held “ pocket boroughs ”, a 
secured a majority sufficient to pass the measure through 
the Irish Parliament. .Moreover, though no explicit promise 
was made, the Roman Catholics were given to understand 
by the Government that Catholic emancipation would form 
a sequel to the passing of the Union. Thus the Act of Union , 
despite Grattan’s speeches against it, was finally passed 
through the Irish Parliament in 1800 . Bv its terms lour 
Irish bishops and twenty-eight peers, who were to be 
elected for life by the whole body of Irish peers, were to sit 
in the House of Lords, whilst Ireland was to contribute a 
hundred members to the House of Commons. Ireland was 
to keep her separate judicial system and her separate execu¬ 
tive-dependent, of course, upon the British ninistry. 
There was to be absolute free trade between Ireland and 
Great Britain, and Ireland was to contribute two-seven¬ 
teenths to the revenue of the United Kingdom. 

I hus ended the Irish Independent Parliament after an 


1 Tone committed suicide in prison, before he could be executed. 

£52%0 r and *£45^000 Respectively 6 for D thtir S bcRouehs. Peers rece,Ved 


Act of 
Union 
(1800) 
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existence of eighteen years. It had possessed some able 
speakers and statesmen; it had passed some useful laws; 
and, on the whole, considering the difficulties which it had 
to meet, it was not unsuccessful. The understanding about 
Catholic emancipation came, most unfortunately, to nothing. 
George III became firmly convinced that the grant of such 
emancipation would be contrary to his coronation oath, and 
would not agree to it, and Pitt consequently resigned office 
in 1801. 1 Our period consequently ends with Catholic 
emancipation still unsecured, and the Irish Catholics con¬ 
sequently feeling that they had been cheated over emanci¬ 
pation. Moreover, the Parliament at Westminster was now 
saddled with the responsibility of dealing with the biggest 
of the Irish problems, the agrarian question; but the Eng¬ 
lish at Westminster never realized their full responsibility 
and for a long time failed to attempt any solution. 


CHAPTER 55 


PITT’S HOME POLICY AFTER THE OUTBREAK 

OF WAR (1793-1815) 



The outbreak of war with France had a disastrous effect 
upon Pitt (Note 108). Whatever prospects there had been of 
improvement in the political and social condition of Britain 
came to an abrupt end. All reform ceased: “ One cannot 
repair one’s house in a hurricane,” said a contemporary in 
defence of Pitt. Unfortunately, however, Pitt did not stop at 
cessation of reform — he began a policy of coercion. The 
fear of revolution in England was the cause, but actually 
tbe bulk of the country was loyal, and repression, after all, 
was no remedy for social ills. 


1 It is reported that the King read the Coronation Oath to his family 
M If I violate it I am do longer legal sovereign of this country, but it falls to 
House of Savoy.” 
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In 1790 Burke had published his Reflections on the French 
Revolution which contained the warning that power in Burk*** 
France would pass more and more into the hands of 
extremists. This book had a tremendous effect on Britain, 
and particularly on the aristocracy who had practically 
ruled the country for the past century. It was answered in 

1791 when Tom Paine published his Rights of Man in pai&*'« 
which he maintained that the people of a country had the of 
right to choose or alter the form of government as they 
liked. This democratic view found many followers, but in 

1792 Paine issued another pamphlet in which he praised 
republicanism, and because of the fear roused by the march 
of events in France, his opinions lost their popularity. 

Burke and Paine may be said to represent the two extreme 
views, but by far the majority of the British people agreed 
with Burke in so far as he regarded the French Revolution 
as an anarchical movement. The Government was certainly 
of his opinion, and was especially afraid of the various 
bodies which they thought were spreading revolutionary 
ideas in Britain. Chief of these were the “ Corresponding Tb« 
Societies ”, the largest of which, the “ London ”, was under ££3!^ 
Thomas Hardy and had over three thousand members. Soci * tl< * 
These societies were really clubs which held meetings and 
published pamphlets, and their objects were no more 
revolutionary than an attempt to obtain universal suffrage 
and annual parliaments. Some members, however, openly 
professed sympathy with the ideas of the French Revolution, 
and because of this Pitt attacked the Societies and ordered 
the prosecution of both members and leaders. In Scotland 
a series of famous trials ended in the “ martyrs of 1793” 
being sentenced to transportation, though it was impossible 
to prove that they had done more than ask for “ more 
equal representation In England, Horne Tooke and 
Hardy were more fortunate, for when they were tried in 
1794, the juries acquitted them. 

A serious step was taken in 1794 when the Habeas Corpus 
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Act was suspended, so that a person could be kept in prison 
indefinitely without being brought to trial, if simply accused 
of treasonable practices A most odious system was set 
up of Government spies who went about the country and 
produced evidence of plots ”. On the strength of such 
stories, many people were imprisoned. 1 

Pitt next introduced and passed a series of Acts (1795) 
which made writing, speaking, or in any way “ inciting 
against the Government ” a serious offence, to be severely 
punished. Public meetings were made illegal unless licensed 
by a magistrate, and, of course, no reform meetings would 
be licensed. Further, by the Combination Act of 1799, 
working men were forbidden to form Trade Unions, for 
fear they should be 14 revolutionary ”. It was also made 
an act of treason to support any changes in the constitution. 

In all these measures, considered necessary by the Govern¬ 
ment at the time, Pitt had the support of the Tories and of a 
large majority of the Whigs, led by Burke. Only Fox and 
some of his followers stuck to their principles, declared that 
the excesses of the French were due to the miseries they had 
suffered, and formed a new Whig party. 

Pitt’s financial reforms all went by the board. The 
National Debt increased so enormously that the provision 
of the Sinking Fund was useless, yet he continued its 
operation, on the false assumption that the war would be 
short. Thus while on the one hand he paid money into the 
Sinking Fund to pay off the debt, on the other hand he 
borrowed far larger sums to finance the war. The com¬ 
mercial treaty with France naturally was not enforced. 
Increased taxation was needed, but Pitt took no steps to 
deal with the question adequately. He was so confident that 
the struggle would only be a short one that he preferred to 
borrow rather than tax. Thus he only increased the assessed 
taxes in 1797, and it was not till 1798 that he brought in his 

1 “ Oliver the soy ** became infamous for this, and even magistrates at length 
refused to accept such “ evidence ”. 
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income-tax. 1 He also borrowed on very disadvantageous 
terms, paying increasingly high rates on an ill-considered 
system. As a result he left the nation far more heavily 
burdened with debt than was necessary. 

Pitt’s policy in Ireland has already been considered. Here 
we must note that Pitt himself, when the King refused even Pitt amt 
to consider Catholic Emancipation, resigned, in 1801. But Ireland 
when, in 1804, he returned to office, he took no further steps 
in the matter. Perhaps to do justice we must admit that he 
could never have induced the King to alter his resolution, 
for George firmly believed that to grant Catholic emanci¬ 
pation was contrary to his coronation oath. 

To Pitt at his resignation in 1801 succeeded one of his 
followers, Addington. He it was who made the Treaty of 
Amiens in 1802, and conducted the early stages of the war Adding- 
when it was renewed in 1803. But he was quite unequal to ministry 
the position. (180l - 4 > 


44 


Pitt is to Addington 

What London is to Paddington 


>» 


sang Canning, rather unkindly. And as the administration 
grew more Paddingtonian, it was felt that the tried pilot 
must be recalled. Pitt returned to power in 1804, and lived pitt** 
long enough to see the crowning victory of Trafalgar in mfnistr* 
October, 1805. But six weeks later Austerlitz made Napo- (1804 " 6 ' 
leon supreme in Europe, and this victory, and the im¬ 
peachment of his closest ally, Robert Dundas , Lord Melville , 
for malversation of funds, 2 broke down his already enfeebled 
health, and in January, 1806, he died. 

Pitt’s opponents had intended to charge him with in¬ 
capacity in the conduct of the war. His death left them 


1 This was graduated from 2d. in the £ on incomes of £60. up to 2s. in the 
£ on incomes over £2U0. 

* A vote of censure on Melville preceded the impeachment. In the actual 
rote, the numbers were equal; but the speaker, after a silence of many minutes, 
gave his casting vote against Melville. There ensued a scene of wild exultation 
amongst Pitts opponents. Pitt crushed his cocked hat over his brow to 
conceal the tears trickling down his cheeks; and his younger supporters, form- 
mg a screen round him, led him away from the House. 
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with no one to blame. It also left the King with no one to 
whom he could turn. He was forced to call upon Fox. 

A coalition ministry was formed, for all parties felt that 

JfSKS they must Unite in face of the terrible situation on the 
T ( a i 806 ) Continent. Fox, Grenville, Addington combined. Owing 
to the fact that the best men of all parties were included 
in the Ministry, it had the nickname of “ All the talents 
Yet, because these men did not really agree on policy, 
nothing much could be done. Fox and his followers wished 
for reform of Parliament and for Catholic Emancipation, 
but their fellow ministers would never agree to either. Fox 
did succeed, in the face of bitter opposition from the King, 
in getting an Army Act , which improved army service. But 
the only real achievement was the passing of the Act to 
abolish the wicked trade in slaves. (Freeing the slaves was 
not yet possible and this Act only stopped the capture and 
sale of slaves as a money-making affair.) The abolition of 
Abolition the Slave Trade was the last act of Fox’s life, for he died 

Oa Ain ' 

trade 8 months after taking office. 

I his was the only reform possible, for in the succeeding 
years the struggle against Napoleon absorbed all the energies 
of the government. Repression and growing misery charac¬ 
terized the first decade of the century and led on to the 
demand for Reform which was to follow the establishment 
of peace. 

Fox’s ministry was followed by one under the inefficient 
Portland's Duke of Portland , who took office in 1807. Though himself 

incapable, his cabinet included two young men, Castlereagh 
and Canning, both destined to lend brilliance to our foreign 
policy. Feeling against “ revolutionary principles ” ran so 
high that no important measures could be undertaken, for 
any reform was thought to lead to revolution. 

The only political event of note was the setting up of the 
The Regency in 1811. This was necessary owing to the hopeless 
nature of the King’s illness, and in 1812, when it was certain 
that he would never recover his sanity, the Prince of Wales 
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received full powers to act as sovereign. The Prince, selfish 

and bad as he was, had been the friend and supporter of 

the Whigs. He could not, even had he wished, have struggled 

against the general opposition to reform, but actually he 

made no attempt to stick to his principles, but abandoned 

the Whigs at once and chose as minister the dull and reac- 
tionary Perceval. 

Perceval’s ministry was short, for he was shot at and 

killed in 1812, by a lunatic, in the lobby of the House of Murder* 

Commons. Lord Liverpool took his place, but the whole fmJJ* 1 

strength of the nation, its energy and talent, seemed to be 

absorbed in the struggle against Napoleon, so that none was 
left for home affairs. 

^ et ^e must notice that, in spite of the exhaustion caused 
by the long wars, the eighteenth century was remarkable in 
the spheres of art and literature. 

Many of the most famous names in British art belong to 

this period. Hogarth, the greatest of satirical painters, lived Art ,nd 

in the first part of the century, 1 Reynolds, Romney, Raeburn, 

Allan Ramsay, and Gainsborough in the latter part. These cllt' eeat, ‘ 

men made portraiture supreme, and through them Britain 

could claim her greatest recognition in the world of art 
abroad. 

In literature the first half of George Ill’s reign was the 
time when Johnson, the “ immortal doctor ” flourished. 

Boswell’s Life remains one of the great classics, and ki 
itself has drawn many on to further study of the period 
Gibbon wrote his Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire 
Burkes speeches are still unsurpassed; while Scotland 
produced her greatest poet, Robert Burns. The French 
evolution coincides with the appearance of the “ romantic ” 
poets, Shelley and Keats, Scott and Wordsworth, though 
Scott has won greater fame by his Waverley novels. Byron 
became celebrated in the years when the Napoleonic war 


^ in ly <i«ie known So** 
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raged. Jane Austen wrote her novels in the midst of that 
great struggle, and the whole flowering of literature which 
was to mark the first years of the nineteenth century, finds 
its seeds in the eighteenth. 
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BRITISH SOVERE GN 

George III (1760-1820) 

IMPORTANT FOREIGN RULERS 

France: Louis XVI (1774-179*) 

First Republic (1792-1799) 
Napoleon Bonaparte: 

First Consul (1799-1804) 
Emperor (1804—1815) 

Spain: Charles III (1759-1788) 

Charles IV (1788-1808) 
Joseph Bonaparte (1808-1814) 
Ferdinand VII (1814-1833) 

Empire: Joseph II (1765-1790) 

Leopold J1 (1790-1792) 
Francis II (1792-1835) 

(Holy Roman Empire ended 1806) 

Russia: Catherine II (1762-1796) 

Paul I (1796-1801) 

Alexander I (1801-1825) 

BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS 

Pitt (the Younger): (1783-1801) 

Addington: (1801-1804) 

Pitt: (1804-1806; 

Grenville-Fox (Coalition) (1806-1807) 

Portland : (1807-1809) 

Perceval* (1809-1812) 

Liverpool: (1812-1827) 

7*1 
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Non 104. IRELAND IN THE LATER EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

( 1700 - 1790 ) 

1. Political Grievances. 

{a) By the Penal Laws (1727) no Roman Catholic could vote, or 
hold any office, or go to the University, or be a schoolmaster; 
or buy land. No Protestant could marry a Roman Catholic, or 
leave land to a Roman Catholic. 

(6) Under the ancient Poynings' Act, all lav’s passed by Irish Par¬ 
liament had to receive assent of the English Privy Council, but 
English Parliament could pass laws binding on Ireland. 

(c) In Irish Parliament no Roman Catholic could sit. nor could 
any Roman Catholic have a vote, and two-thirds ot members 
were nominated by private persons. 

(d) All officials appointed by England, and were almost invariably 
Englishmen. 

2. Economic Grievances. 

(a) Insh agriculture and trade controlled, not to Irish advantage. 
Irish might not export to England any cattle or woollen manu¬ 
factured goods. Raw wool had to pay heavy duties if sent to 
England. 

(b) Land had been confiscated and three-quarters belonged to Eng¬ 
lish landlords. 

(c) Tithes had to be paid to the Episcopal Church of Ireland, though 
four-filths of population were Roman Catholics. 

8. Reforms during Eighteenth Century. 

During American war, Britain forced to conciliate Irish, so 

(a) Penal Code abolished (1778). 

(b) Restrictions on Irish trade abolished (1780). 

( c) Irish Parliament given self-government by repeal of Poynings' 
Law. and British Parliament could not pass laws binding upon 
Ireland (1782). This meant legislative independence. 

4. Grattan's Parliament. 

The Irish Parliament now had a brilliant period under leadership 

of Henry Grattan, who wished to remove last disability of Roman 

Catholics, wished for “ Catholic Emancipation ”, i.e. that Roman 

Catholics should be allowed to sit in Parliament, and to hold offices 

(e.g. be lawyers, soldiers, etc.). 
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Noth 105. —CHARLES JAMES FOX (1749-1800) 

Brilliant young man. of eminent Whig family. Brilliant speaker 

and strong upholder of liberty everywhere. 

1. Championed American colonies , and led the party which supported 
them (1775). 

2. Opposed the growth of the King's Power and unshed for Parliamentary 
reform. 

3. Friend of the Prince of Wales, an unprincipled man. whose con¬ 
nection with Fox did the latter much harm, and helped to fax tne 
King's dislike of Fox. 

4. Joined the Rockingham Ministry (1782) on fall of Lord North; 
he would not serve under Shelburne. So formed alliance with 
former opponent North, and made the * Infamous Coalition '* 
(1783). Tried to bring in a Bill to settle India (1783). Failed, and 
his place taken by Pitt the younger. 

£. Opposed Warren Hastings , as believed he had oppressed Indians 
(178(3). 

6. Great Champion of the French Revolution. Declared people of France 
justified in rebelling against their government. Strongly opposed 
Pitt's repressive measures in Britain. Opposed the war against 
France (1793). 

7. On death of Pitt joined the Coalition “ Ministry of all the Talents m 
(1806). Wished to end war. but failed to come to terms with Napo¬ 
leon. Helped to abolish trade in slaves. 

Note: Fox ruined his career chiefly by accepting office in the 
Infamous Coalition", of 1783, which lost him popular confidence. 
The King always hated him. And as the French Revolution grew 
more extreme. Fox, as its champion, was discredited. 


Noth 105. — EDMUND BURKE (1729-1797) 

Irish by birth, entered Whig Parliament in 1765, and served under 
Lord Rockingham, with Fox, on fall of North. 

Liberal minded in early life, and 

1. Supported a policy of conciliation towards the American colonies. 

2. Supported Catholic emancipation. 

3. Supported complete religious toleration for all. 

4. Wished for reform of penal laws, and abolition of slave trade. 

5. But did not wish for extension of the franchise, nor redistribution 
of seats, and believed British Constitution needed no reform. 
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PF rtea rne war, and all the repressive measures of Pitt. 

His speeches still are some of the he<jf Fnniic^ 
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8. Led the attack on Warren Hastings. 

9. One of the best exponents of moderate political philosophy. 


Note 107. - WILLIAM pitt, THE YOUNGER (1769-1806) 


° f f XCh£qUer before he " r as twenty-four, and made 
r ime Minister when he was twenty-jour (1783)/] 

!• Pitt, as Financier. 

( dUti6S draStiCaUy ’ 50 33 to work t°^ds freedom of 

(^Established the Sinking Fund to reduce National Debt. 
(c)-Commercial treaty with France (1786). 

{ °l free tr f de Ireland. Abolished application of 
Navigation Acts to Ireland (1788). Established free trade with 
Ireland in 1800. 


(eJ^But after the French war broke out he abandoned the treaty with 
France, kept on the Sinking Fund when it was useless, and bor- 
rowe at too high rates, rather than tax. He wrongly believed war 
would be very short, and based his plans on this. 

2* Pitt and the Empire. 

( a ) I™dia his India Act (1784) made British Government respon¬ 
sible for the Governor-General and his Council. 

(b) ) Canada — his Canada Act (1791) divided Canada into two. 

wer (or French) Canada, and Upper. Meant to prevent friction 
between the races. 

(c) Australia — first settlements sent out (1788). 

3. Pitt and Reform. 


Desired reform of Parliament. Bill to disfranchise 36 rotten 

boroughs and redistribution of seats (1785). Not passed, and war 
ended all reform. 

Wished for Catholic Emancipation, in conjunction with Act of 
Union (1800) but defeated by King. 


Notb 108.— PITT AND THE FRENCH WAR ( 1799 ) 

^tt originally did not desire war with France, and for first three 
years of Revolution, Bri tain kept aloof. 
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Causes of the War. In 1792 French seized the Austrian Netherlands 
(Belgium), and declared they would help any nation that rose in 
revolt. They declared Scheldt open to all commerce, and the river 
had been closed by European treaty to help British trade. 

French threatened to invade Holland, and Britain could not let 
that coast be in hostile hands. 

2. Revolutionary War. 

(а) Pitt is not considered to have been a good war minister. He 
scattered the resources on small expeditions. Thus in 1793 he sent 
expeditions to the West Indies, to Toulon, and to Belgium. 

(б) He had not his father's gift for choosing good men to serve 
under him. 

He let the King give the Duke of York command of the army. 

(c) He wasted money on subsidies to useless allies, e.g. the King of 
Prussia who made terms with Napoleon which suited him and 
would not fight when wanted. 

(d) But, note, Pitt was hampered because all the allies were incom¬ 
petent, and he suffered for their mistakes. He also never lost 
heart but persevered in forming one coalition after another against 
the Revolution. He also may be said to have been unlucky in 
having to contend with so great a genius as Napoleon. 


Noth 109.— CHANGE IN PITT’S HOME POLICY PRODUCED BY 

FRENCH WAR 

l£Pitt began life as reformer, friend of Adam Smith (said " Tom Paine 

was right ", Paine being reformer who wrote Rights of Man). 

2. W'ar changed him into a reactionary, for he dreaded spread of revolu¬ 
tionary ideas to England. 

(^Considered such ideas must be stamped out, so attacked " Cor¬ 
responding Societies ", i.e. reforming societies which " corre¬ 
sponded with each other. 

(b) Prosecuted all advanced reformers. A series of political prose - 
cutions held. In Scotland the " martyrs of 1793 " (Muir Palmer 
etc) prosecuted or transported. In England Hardy and Horne 
Tooke tried (1794) but acquitted. 

(e) " Two Acts ", 1795, made speaking or "inciting " against the 

Government a very serious offence. Public meetings illegal unless 
licensed by a magistrate. 

(d) Any attempt to " change the British Constitution " made act 
of treason. 

( ‘L C :^ Kali Z Acls ( l %°0) forbade working men to combine in 
y body. Hence all Trade Unions or clubs illegal. 
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Note 110. — PITT AND IRELAND 

L Grattan's Parliament was moderate, but extremists under Wolfe 

Tone wanted complete independence of Ireland. Society of United 
Irishmen formed (1791). 

Pitt saw need for reform, and in 1793 vote was given to all Roman 
Catholics who were ^40 freeholders. 

T\tzw\ll\am sent as Viceroy, and promised complete Emanci¬ 
pation. Repudiated by Pitt (1795). 

8. United Irishmen plotted with revolutionary France. 

(a) French expedition tried to land in Bantry Bay, but failed (1790) 

(b) Revolt in Ulster. Pitt ordered disarming of Ulsterj great severity 
shown (1797). 

(c) Irish Rebellion of 1798 partly organized by Lord Edward Fitz¬ 
Gerald. French fleet defeated. Irish defeated at Vinegar HiU. 
French troops defeated at Lough Swilly. 

4. Pitt Decided to Abolish Irish Parliament (1799). 

Act of Union carried only by: 

(a) Promises of pensions to induce members to vote for it. 

(b) Promise of free trade. 

(c) Understanding that Catholic Emancipation would be granted. 

6. Act of Union (1800). 

(a) Ireland lost her own Parliament. 

(b) Sent 100 members to English Parliament and 28 peers. 

( c) Ireland to contribute two-seventeenths to English revenue. 

(d) Iieland to keep her own courts of justice and own civil service. 
But, Pitt (owing to the attitude of the King) could not give 

Roman Catholic Emancipation, hence Irish M.P.s were all Protes¬ 
tants; no Roman Catholics could hold any office. Moreover, tithes 
Were still paid to the Episcopal Church. 

Non 111. —THE WAR WITH REVOLUTIONARY FRANCE 

(1793-1798) 

1. Britain joined the Coalition of Austria, Prussia, Holland, Spain, 
and Sweden against Republican France . Britain met with disaster. 

{a) because she sent too many small expeditions to Toulon, 

Brittany, Dunkirk, West Indies ( all failed) 1793. 

(6) at sea did not use sea-power and did not blockade French ports 
though Howe won First of June , and took Cape of Good Hope 
(1795). 

2. After 1797 Britain made greater use of sea-power. Won Battles of 
St . Vincent and (after mutiny at the Nore) Camperdown (179 )• 

Cot off Napoleon in Egypt by Battle of the Nile (1798). 
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3. War with Napoleon — first phase, 1798-1802. 

In 1799, after failure in Egypt, Napoleon returned to France and 
became Consul. War was now against him. Austria made peace 
with France. 

Armed Neutrality formed against Britain by Russia, Prussia. 
Denmark, and Sweden (1801). 

Against this Britain won Battle of Copenhagen (1801) and in the 
west captured West Indies. 

4. Peace of Amiens (1802). 

(a) Britain gave up all conquests except Ceylon and Trinidad. 

{b) France kept Belgium and the Rhine frontier. 


Note 112. —SECOND PHASE OF THE NAPOLEONIC WARS (1808-1808) 

1. Causes of Second War. Europe hoped for peace after Treaty of 

Amiens. Napoleon, however, showed he meant to renew war. (Became 

Emperor in 1804). 

{a) He was aggressive in north of Italy; annexed Piedmont and 
Elba. 

(6) He sent troops to Switzerland. 

(c) He sent expedition to Egypt. 

(d) He began to build a huge fleet. 

(■ e ) Grea t Britain fearing war in Egypt, did not give up Malta as 
she promised in the treaty. 

(/) Great Britain being convinced Napoleon was preparing tt, 
resume war when it suited him, decided to be first in the field. 

2. Napoleon’s Plans to Invade Britain. 

Spain was France’s subject-ally, and hci fleet was to co-operate 

with French fleet. 

(а) But Britain blockaded all the French and Spanish harbours. 

(б) Special transport-fleet collected by Napoleon at Boulogne help¬ 
less unless battle-fleet held the Channel. 

(c) Napoleon therefore gave up plan, and sent his army to attack 
Austria. 

( d) Nelson destroyed French and Spanish fleets at Trafalgar (1805), 
and all hopes of invasion useless. 

3. Napoleon Plans to Ruin Britain’s Trade. 

Napoleon then fell back on attempt to ruin Britain’s trade. 

(a) By Continental System (Berlin Decrees, 1806) no country allowed 
to trade with Britain. He had conquered Austria (Austerlitz, 
1805), Prussia (Jena, 1806), and made alliance with Russia 
(Tilsit) (1807). 

( f 938) 
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(6) Britain retaliated by Orders in Council blockading foreign ports 
(1807). 

To ensure blockade she captured Danish fleet (Copenhagen, 
1807), to prevent Napoleon seizing it. 

(c) Napoleon, to make Continental System complete, seized Holland 
and Portugal and Spain. 

This led to the Peninsular War (1808). 


Note 113. — NAPOLEONIC WAR: THIRD PHASE (1809-1814) 

1. War in the Peninsula. 

(а) French driven from Portugal by battle of Vimiero (1808) and 
forced to evacuate Portugal. Moore sent to cut off Napoleon in 
Madrid. Retreated to Corunna where fleet met him and British 
army saved from capture (1808). 

(б) Wellington attacked in Spain. Wellington drove French from 
Portugal, entered Spain, won Talavera, then driven out of Spain 
and back to coast. Entrenched himself at the lines of Torres 
Vedras (1810-11). 

( c ) Wellington had to defend himself on the coast. French after months 
retreated from Portugal and Wellington, pressing on, won Fuentes 
d'Onoro and Albuera (1811). 

( d) Wellington advanced and freed southern Spain. While Napoleon 
was occupied in Russia (1812) Wellington entered Spain, took 
key fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajoz; won battle of 
Salamanca , drove French from Madrid, and freed southern Spain. 

(e) Wellington freed all Spain and invaded France. While Napoleon 
was fighting the war in Germany which had risen against him 
(1813), Wellington won battle of Vittoria, and in 1814, while 
Napoleon was defending Paris, Wellington crossed the Pyrenees, 

entered France, and took Toulouse. 

The effect of the war was to keep large numbers of Napo' e ° n s 
troops engaged, and to use up his transport. French los 
a million men. It restored British prestige, and above a i en 
couraged other nations to resist Napoleon. 


Note 114. — SEA-POWER IN THE FRENCH WARS 

1. At first Britain did not use her sea-power, and did not blockade 

France. Therefore, French them 

(a) Defended West Indies and it took us five years to capture • 

(b) Invaded Ireland twice — Bantry Bay, 1796, and again in 

(c) Conveyed their grain across Atlantic. 
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2. French conquest of Spain gave her Spanish fleet. 

and Spanish fleets to meet * Prevented at St. Vincent 

(b) French conquest of Holland gave her Dutch fleet. Defeated 
at Camperdoum (1797). Dutch fleet destroyed. 

(c) French sent Napoleon to Egypt (to attack Syria and possibly 

vv bUt Nelson defeated French fleet at Battle of the 

. ile (1/98) (lamous for Nelson sending in ships between French 
and shore, and French thus caught between two fires). As a result 
Napoleon was shut up in Egypt, and French expedition failed' 

3. Armed Neutrality, to protest against Britain preventing neutrals 

from trading with France. b 

All the northern powers combined against Britain, namely, Russia 
Prussia, Denmark, Sweden. y ’ 

Nelson destroyed the Danish fleet at Copenhagen (1801) - famous 
for Nelson s skill in getting through the shoals. 

(Note: Nelson was second in command to Hyde Parker, hence his 
famous blind eye to Parker’s signal to withdraw.) 

Result: Baltic opened to Britain. ' 

4. After Treaty of Amiens Napoleon planned to invade Britain. 

(а) Got fleet of transports ready at Boulogne. 

(б) Spanish and French fleets to meet in West Indies and fleet to 
gain command of Channel. 

But, Nelson blockaded French and Spanish fleets in their har- 
ours, so no junction could be made. Brest fleet did not get out 
Tout on fleet did, met Spaniards and sailed to West Indies Return * 

as. r? 

— - “ d ■ v “ sks 

J Cls . OI !. Sent his fleet in two lines ahead and broke the Franco 
Result ^French ^ ^ ^ h ' S ShlpS parallel ^ 7 ^. 

ssSSJEa-SSS 

N °” ll5 -REAS ° NS F ° R FA,LURE OF FRENCH IN PENINSULAR WAR 

’■ - h “ b 

Madrid and had to work down hard to & et - French held 

Ret across from one valley to another ^ a ° d C ° U ' d "° l quickl J r 
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B. British did not suffer so much, for they had command of the sea. 
Thus could easily get troops and stores to Wellington, who fought 
the greater part of the time near the coast. At Torres Vedras, British 
got supplies from sea, while French starved in the devastated country. 

4. Napoleon did not, after the lirst, go to Spain himself, but left his 
marshals to fight. (Soult, Mass6na.) 

0. He could not send adequate troops, and had to withdraw large 
bodies when he undertook first the Russian campaign, then had to 
fight War of Liberation " in Germany, and finally defend France 
against invasion in north. 


Note 116.— THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM (1806) 

1. Blockade. 

Britain blockaded French harbours, and in return Napoleon imposed 
the “ Berlin " decrees, after his fleet was lost at Trafalgar. These 
set up the " Continental System ” (1806). 

(a) Aimed at ruining British commerce by forbidding any ships 
from Britain or her colonies to enter any port of France or of her 
allies. 

( b) Britain retaliated by Orders in Council, forbidding any neutral 
ships to enter ports from which Britain was excluded (1807). 

2. Immediate result was to check all trade. But, as Britain had 
command of the sea, and Napoleon had not, Britain could carry 
goods where she wished, while continent could not get anything by 
sea without British leave. 

3. Indirect Results. 

(а) The need to close all the continent to Britain led Napoleon to 
extend his aggression, and made him seize Holland and Spain. 

(б) Also led to his quarrel with Russia, for the Czar refused to im¬ 
pose the system, as Russia needed British goods. 

(c) Great Britain, in order to prevent Napoleon acquiring the 
Danish fleet, attacked Copenhagen and destroyed Danish ships 

< 18 ° 7 ). 

The Continental System did great damage to British trade, an 
impoverished the country, but France herself suffered still more, 
and Britain stood the strain better. 


NOTE 117.—INDIA DURING THE FRENCH WARS (1705-1799) 

|, French stirred up Tippoo Sahib in Mysore to rebel against Britain. 
French sent officers to drill native troops, and were very acti 
In organizing Tippoo's army (1795). 
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«. French sent Napoleon to Egypt, with idea of proceeding to India. 

Battle of Nile cut Napoleon off from France and ruined expedition 
(1798). 

Tippoo Sahib made war on British, but was defeated by Baird at 
Sermgapatam (1799). 

Note: In 1798 French Government hesitated whether to send 
Napoleon to Ireland to help rebellion of FitzGerald, or to Egypt 
Napoleon himself decided this in favour of Egypt. ’ 


Notb 118. — IRELAND IN THE FRENCH WARS 

1. Ireland very strongly affected by American Revolution and French 
Revolution. Wolfe Tone wanted independence of Ireland, formed 

United Irishmen ' (1792), and plotted with the French (1796). 

2. In 1796 Hoche sent French force to Ireland, and tried to land in 

Bantry Bay; winds contrary and British fleet arrived, so force 

never landed. Dutch fleet carrying French troops defeated at Cam- 
perdown (1797). 

3. 1797. " Disarming of Ulster " with great cruelty. 

4. 1798. Rebellion partly organized by FitzGerald. Rebellion put down 

by English Irish defeated at Vinegar Hill. French force landed at 
Lough Swilly destroyed by British. Act o< Union followed (1800) 


Note 119. — HUMANITARIAN MOVEMENTS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY 


1. Wesley and the Methodists stirred up religious 
pioneers of social reform. 


feelings, and 


were 



Evangelical party supported " humanitarian ” movements 

(a) Missionary work amongst heathen. Church Missionary 
Society founded, 1790. British and Foreign Bible Society, J804. 

(a) Prison Reform. John Howard (1726-1790) and Elizabeth Fry 
sTvere Pen^“ ^ ° f pr “ 0ns “ d of the 


(c) Anti-Slavery Society, founded 
1833), and supported by Buxton 
in 1806. 


by William Wilberforce (1769- 
Abolition of Slave Trade carried 
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examination questions on period nine 

(1783-1815) 

forhi°ruc^ser emngt0,1 ' S ^ *" ^ P “' ar “«> -count 
^ (LGS 1037) 

2 Describe the main changes in British farming and rural life 
between 1783 and the Agricultural Labourers revolts of 1830-1. 

(NUJB 1936) 

of hi s S v^tones he ° f H ° rati ° Ne ' S ° n and disCUSS the importance 

(LGS 1935) 

in g 4 th"°e^ht 0 eekh ° f ^ E ^' 1Sh ia ^ dur- 

1 Jo l ) 

6. By what methods did George III destroy the power of the Whigs? 

* XXU ( OL 192? ) 

the eighteenth c^urT ^ (1) ^ ^ ““ < 2 > -uring 

y (OL 1930) 

of 179 D 8 eSCribe the COUrSe ° f 6VentS WhiCh led up t0 the Irish rebellion 

(OC 1932) 

8. Describe the resistance of Great Britain to the ambitions of 
Napoleon between 1802 and 1815. ?t rc 

(LLxb Um6) 

in 9 180 T o aCe the 6VentS WhiCh l6d UP t0 the Act of Union with Ireland 

(LGS 1937) 

Napolcon SCrlbe **” ^ P ‘ ayed by Great Britain » the overthrow of 

(NUJB 1935) 

century Utl ‘- ChangeS ^ EngliSh ^culture during the eighteenth 

(NUJB 1930, ’32; OC 1930) 

the^e^oftL'" RevoluBon 6 y °d Unger f bef ° re “ d after 
differences. renchRe volution, and account for any striking 

(NUJB 1930; OL 1930; LM 1932; D 1932) 

vofutmSf r ( ib ) e p a itt d ?m C r D ! f ° r ‘w attitude towards the French Re¬ 
volution (a) Pitt, (6) Burke, and (c) Fox. (OL 1927; NUJB 1932) 

yC , 14 * Compare the achievements of William Pitt Fnri ^ ru *.i 
With those of his son William Pitt. (OC 1925; Ol X' 
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15. Give an account of Pitt's India Bill and of the circumstances 

which led to it. (NUJB 1931) 

16. “ Misguided and reactionary Is this a fair criticism of the 

domestic policy of Pitt after 1793? (OC 1929) 

17. Explain why the Domestic System of manufacture was replaced 

by the Factory System. (NUJB 1930) 

•3$C*18. What is meant by the expression " Agr arian Revolut ion "? 
In what ways was it related to the industrial changes of the later 
eighteenth century? (CMB 1932) 

19. Discuss the importance of the victories won by Nelson. 

(OL 1920, 1930; LM 1931) 

20. Explain how England's command of the sea stood her in good 
stead in her struggle with Napoleon. 

(OL 1928; OC 1930; D 1931; NUJB 1932) 

2L What was the Continental System? How far can it be said to 
have achieved its object? (B 1931) 

22. What were the social effects in Great Britain of the Revolutionary 

and Napoleonic wars? (NUJB 1931) 

23. Which do you consider played the greater part in the defeat of 
"Napoleon, the success of our navy or the campaigns in the Peninsular 

(OL 1925) 

24. What were the main causes of the discontent and distress in 

England at the end of the Napoleonic wars? (LGS 1924) 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT: ABUSES AND 

REFORMS 

1815-1867 


CHAPTER 66 


GEORGE III 

1. 1816 AND AFTER IN GREAT BRITAIN 

The years which followed Waterloo are generally taken 
as beginning a new era. The century which followed saw Intro 
such immense changes in every sphere of life that it forms d “ Uon 
one of the most thrilling and interesting periods in British 
history. To keep clear in our minds what the reigns in- 
volved, we need to consider briefly what we are going to 

First, there are great social changes. The development of 
machinery, and the growth of our vast town population 
altered the whole trend of life. The sufferings of die pooi^ 
n the early part of the century were such that they led first 

a great demand for political reform, and then after that 

still on Pr °“ SS ° f S0Cial " form - ThM » 

Next, there are changes abroad. The nineteenth century 
as the great age of Liberalism. Revolutions swept over 
Europe, new States were formed, great powers competed 
together for supremacy. England’s policy was of mud! 
importance, and she produced a series of great ministers. 
Canning, Palmerston, Gladstone, Disraeli ^ 

(T93a '> 787 _ 
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.mere were rwo movements of supreme importance in 

Ae nineteenth century. First, there was a movement for 

National ^V-government. The rulers of many of the States of Europe 

ment^Tin 1815 were ^actionary and despotic, and distrusted all 
Europe Liberal aspirations, which they labelled as dangerous and 

anarchical. In many parts of Europe liberty, in the English 
sense, was unknown: there was no liberty of speech or of 
writing; public meetings were forbidden and arbitrary 
arrests frequent. Only one other European country besides 
Great Britain had a Parliament — and that was France. 
The growing desire felt by the people for greater individual 
freedom and for a greater control of the government led at 
times, and especially during the years 1830-32 and 1848-52, 
to agitations and revolutions, which were sometimes sup¬ 
pressed and sometimes successful. Closely allied with the 
movement for self-government there was, secondly , a move¬ 
ment for the realization of the idea of Nationality . People 
of the same race or speaking the same language, possessing 
common traditions or a common history, showed a passion 
to be united and to be freed from the control of alien rulers, 
a passion which led to the independence of Belgium in 1830, 
to the War of Italian Liberation in 1859, and to the final 
union of Germany under the leadership of Prussia in 1871. 

Then, the British Empire developed, its territory was 
extended, and its whole policy altered. The idea of self- 
govermng colonies was worked out. 

There remained the problem of Ireland. This became so 
acute that her relations with Great Britain were one of the 
major problems which statesmen had to attempt to settle, 
and the effect on Britain was as important as it was on 

Ireland. 

When peace came to Europe in 1815, all countries were 
^so exhausted that for a while stagnation reigned. The 
ibsolute rulers were everywhere restored, and foreign policy 
it first had little interest for Great Britain. 

It was at home that great changes took place, and here 

& 
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wc have to trace most important developments. Vast 
changes in industry; terrible distress amongst the working- 
classes; a total failure on the part of the Government to 
see or to sympathize with the state of the nation, led to 
upheaval. 1 he next seven or so years show how the griev¬ 
ances of the “ common people ” became unbearable, and 
how they revolted against them. A harsh government tried 

repression and thereby drove the country to the brink of 
revolution. 

The troubles and struggles of these years can be traced 
to two main causes — to the distress due to the aftermath of 
war, and to the further fact that Britain was now embarking 
on what is called the “ industrial revolution 




2. the industrial revolution 

George III was, in 1811, recognized as unfit to rule, and 

the Regency was declared. The state of the country was The 

terrifying; the “ common people ” were suffering and year'"!, 

showing their discontent, yet neither Crown nor Parliament SS'Z'" 
took any steps to help the nation. a £ e ° f 

In the first place the country was bound to be faced with 
a difficult situation created by the coming of the peace, d, stress 
War is destructive, and it takes time and money to repair w“ar'° ,he 
the damagejt leaves behind/ Trade had shrunk away during 
the long war and every nation was impoverished, therefore 
every natton had less money to spend, f Unemployment was 
bound to exist on a large scale, and this was made worse 

f tK that a11 g° ver nment orders stopped, and in 
addition thousands of soldiers and sailors were added to 
those wanting work/ 

t m t ?‘ ta , ble . 110111)16 was g rea tly increased by the \/ 
fact that the beginning of the peace coincided^ with the The i„ 

development of what we caU the Industrial Revolution^ 3 ™* 

W nt? v 31 fil " St Created more unemployment. 

L achlner y was now to become the 


tion 
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dustrial life, jmd in every direction we see men inventing 
new {machine^ If we stop to think, we can see that there is 
an interestingproblem here. ^Machinery] means factories, 
and that means that men must congregate to work in towns. 
Village industry and home industry must /disappear/^ But 
i^factoriesj spring up|[ and mankind swarms together in 
towns and cities, then food must be brought, and alsc^the 
raw materials for industry, and the resulting manufactures 
must be transported from the factories to the shops and to 
distant places, and even overseas. fThus^roads, railways, 
and shipping must be developed tooTl What is fascinating 
this3‘ - revolution ” is the fact that all the necessary changes 
appeared at the same time, and each one fitted in with the 
(jDther.^y 

j^First we must retrace our steps, for, though it is in some 
ways convenient to take£l815 as a dividing line] changes 
had begun in the latter half of the eighteenth century which 
came to fruition in the nineteenth^ VvbVyK# - 

Perhaps the first of our industries to be affected by the 
^Xgricui- scientific spirit was our oldest — that of Agriculture {Note 

120). Up till, the eighteenth century arable land had, in most 
districts, been treated as in the Middle Ages; it was sown 
with corn for two years and then left fallow for a year to 
^ recuperate its fertility. The discovery was made, however, 
Rotation that by the cultivation of roots, the recuperative advan- 
rops tages of a bare fallow might be secured without the loss of 
a year’s crop. Moreover, the roots both gave the opportunity 
for clearing' the soil and provided food for the cattle and 
sheep during the winter. 1 Consequently there was more 
manure, and the fertility of the land was correspondingly 
t ‘*Tumip" increased. Tradition says that “ Turnip ” Townshend , 
T °hend George I’s minister, was the first to realize the importance 
of this discovery, and to develop on his Norfolk estates a 
four-year rotation of crops (e.g. wheat, some form of roots, 

1 Formerly the bulk of the stock, except that required for breeding purposes, 
killed about Martinmas. 
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barley, a mixture of clover and some form of grasses), 
never taking two successive corn crops off the same land; 
and this principle of rotation — sometimes three-year or 
five-year instead of four-year — was generally adopted in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century in England. 1 

Moreover, the scientific breeding of live stock, especially 
by Robert Bakewell , 2 the developer of the famous Leicester The' - " 
breed of sheep, produced such changes that by 1800 the oiVtZiS? 
average weight of sheep was nearly three times, and of 
cattle more than twice, what it was at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. New forms of manure for the land, new 
artificial foods for stock, were also discovered. The institu¬ 
tion, at the end of the century, of the Smithfield Club for 
the encouragement of stock breeding, and of a new Govern¬ 
ment department, the Board of Agriculture, are significant 
of the great interest taken in agriculture, an interest shared 
by George III himself, who started the model farm at 
Windsor and wrote articles in agricultural newspapers. 

These were not the only great changes that took place in (g) 
agricultural conditions in this period. Waste lands were E n- ^ 
reclaimed and made productive by enterprising landowners. ot° smu 
Large farms were substituted for small farms in many 23“°" 
districts. Above all, an enormous amount of common land 
and open fields — no less than seven million acres in George 
Hi s re ign alone — was enclosed by individuals, chiefly, 
of course, the neighbouring landowners, through Acts of 
Parliament. At the same time more capital was expended 
on the land, more improvements were introduced, and the 
enclosed land was made far more productive — it has been 
estimated that its produce multiplied at least fivefold. . But 
these changes led to the decay, and even to the disappearance, 


in a^hu^chlard^^'ThifH archdcacon took a 'cctor to task for growing turnip. 

~ 

1 He was bom in 1725 and died in 1794 * c 

the world to see his bull “ Twooennv »» C USC< !«^ come from all over 

in his kitchen he would entertam" ^ I8 "“S T^o-pounder and 

dukes, British peer, end sightseer, oLe^de^ription” Gerumn royal 
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in many parts of England of the yeoman class and of the 
small farmers. (In many districts they found increased 
difficulty in obtaining a livelihood owing to the enclosure of 
the common lands on which they used to feed their stock, 
and, moreover, they were often tempted by good offers to 
sell their land. Many of them sank into the position of 
labourers, and their condition during the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century was deplorable. Many of them drifted 
into the towns, which were now springing up, owing to 
the revolution in industry. 

£For the world was changed by the vast series of develop- 
l ^Seio , p- men * s w hich now transformed Britain from an agricultural 
ment into an industrial country7(iVo/£ 121), /e ach part of the new 
methods fitted into new discoveries in other branches} Thus 
men learnt to improve the production and use of coal, and 
of iron and steel, at the time when a whole series of inven¬ 
tors were producing various kinds of machinery, and others 
were developing the means of transport.) Each of these 
advances would have been useless without the others. In 
combination they fitted together and entirely transformed 
men's lives, for they not only changed conditions of work, 
but they cheapened production and so made goods more 
plentiful. At the same time, population was increasing very 
rapidly, and great towns were springing up. / The new 
population could not have lived, and the new4owns could 
never have been created, unless roads and railways had 
made it possible to bring food and raw materials to them. 
Town life became the feature of British development. The 
new conditions led on the one hand to all sorts of problems 
in connection with housing and health. Public health had 
to be studied, and not only conditions in factories and work¬ 
shops, but conditions in the crowded streets and houses. 

In another direction, the growth of factories led the men 
and women who worked in them to learn to combine, and 
so we have the growth of Trade Unionism, leading on to 
Socialism and the Labour Party. 
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^ fe^The first inventions really appeared in the eighteenth 
^Ma- century, and in the cotton industry . Lancashire had the ideal 
fa^tho climate for cotton spinning, which requires damp. In 
Uttries 1738 John Kay had invented a shuttle which could be 
thrown mechanically from one side of the loom to the 
other. This flying shuttl e” helped all weavers, who 
soon had need of more yam. This demand stimulated 
invention, and in 1764 James Hargreaves invented the 
“ Spinning Jenny ”, called alterTus wife. This was a wheel 
which turned sixteen spindles instead of the one which a 
hand-spinner had used. A little later Richard Arkwright 
developed spinning by rollers actuated by water-power, 
an A Samuel Crompto n T in a machine he called a “ mule ”, 
combined these two principles. Now spinners produced 
more yam than the weavers could use, for one man operating 
Crompton’s mule could look after hundreds of spindles. 
Then in 1785 a mechanically-minded clergyman, Edmund 
Cartwright (who had previously never seen a loom at work), 
invented the power-loom, which gave an enormous impetus 
^ to weaving. Figures show us in an impressive way what 
cotton the use of these new machines meant. In 1750 there were 
40,000 men engaged in the cotton spinning industry. In 
1831 there were over 800,000. The production of cotton 
yam rose from 500 million lb. in 1844 to 1300 million lb. 
in 1882. In the same period the export of cotton piece 
goods rose from 348 million lb. to 1000 million lb. As to 
the value of these exports, by 1870 the value of our cotton 
exports was £54 million, and by 1910 it was £89 million. 
Cotton had become one of the great exporting industries. 1 

The new machinery of course involved the use of iron 

iron and steel, and here the actual creation of the machines was 

* 

eteei made possible by the development in iron. This had, through- 


1 Our cotton exports suffered terribly in the trade slump after the 1914- 
war. In addition, India produced her own cotton and put very heavy tarin 
on Lancashire cotton. Thua, before 1914 India had imported 3000 
yards of cotton from England, and by 1937 she was only importing 334 mini 
yards. 
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out previous centuries, been smelted by charcoal, and as 

l^en f ° reS f S WCre USed UP ’ thC Pr ' Ce ° f th * S fuel rOSe - 
17 60 coal and coke could be used, owing to an improvement 

m blast. Henry Cort discovered new ways of puddling iron 
and thus by 1770 the “ iron age ” had begun. 

Now it was only a step to the discovery of the use of 

T tea ^n n< ?,^ aWW Watt * S the man to whom we ow e this, s'...* 
In 1,69 Watt, a maker of mathematical instruments at 

Greenock, made the first efficient steam engine. At first it 

was used only for drawing up water, but soon it was given 

a rotatory ” and parallel motion, and could be used for 

manufactures. In 1790 the first iron ships had been built 

and in 1812 one of the first steamers, the Comet, sailed 

down the Clyde. In this very same year Napoleon was 

embarking on his great Russian campaign. He hoped to 

^ T | % % . ^ of arms. The “ nation 

Of shopkeepers ’, whom he despised, were setting out on 

their campaign too, but it was one for peaceful prosperity. 

Jr, P nnci P le of steam-driven engines had been 
established, the radway age was at hand. In the year before r.Vw^, 
Waterloo, George Stephenson made his first locomotive 
which was one to carry coals, and it travelled at the rate of 

be kid 1 ? 8 311 ^ Uf ' W t en 11 WaS su gg ested that linqs should 
aid down all over the country, great opposition was set 

up, for landowners objected to the idea of such traffic across 
their estates. Parliament rejected the first Bill for the pro¬ 
motion of a railway (1818). But the pressure of the new 
inventions was too great. Already “cotton towns “were 

called forYett^t P ° PUlati0n T WaS ' eapmg U P> 1 and trade 
called for better transport. In 1825 the first railway was 

pened for traffic, the Stockton and Darlington, and next 
came the Manchester and Liverpool Railway (1829). Once 
the idea was safely launched, financiers saw in railway 
an excellent investment. Companies were forced 3 
dreds of thousands of p.„ nds were pot into , he ^ 

(v 038) 01 at tbe fif8t censU8 » lt was 9 million; in 1821, 12 million. 

W 
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and with extraordinary speed the land was covered with a 
network of lines. 1 

effect of the railways on industry was tremendous. 
Mow the coal-fields could be opened up, especially in the 
north-east, and “ heavy ” industries could be developed 
wherever they were situated, since the railways could 
transport raw materials so easily. Thus by 1850 there were 
over 6000 miles of railway, linking up all the industrial 

chstncts of the north. Passengers carried in 1843 were 23 
millions, in 1850 73 millions. 

To look a little ahead, Queen Victoria, who was always 
enterprising, made her first journey by train in 1842 It 
was found that “ third-class ” traffic paid better than 
hrst since there were more passengers to use it, so the 
Cheap Trains Act (1846) laid it down that one train on each 
line a day must carry passengers for Id. a mile. 

But railways did not go to every place, nor were they 

he only means of transport. Canals had carried much c.™ 

traffic, but now the railway companies bought them up, 

and usually closed them in order to rid ffiemselves of 
competition. 

They could not deal so with the roads, and parallel with 

7 h l l development came improvement in roads. 

John Macadam i m 1811 demonstrated his new surfaces, and 
ocaht.es which were not yet industrialized, profited from 
the new roads. Dickens novels show the great part played 
by the coaches which carried mails and passengers. 

One final invention proved again the rule that improve¬ 
ments in an industry call out further advance. The great 
use of coal meant an extension of mining, and the disco^e * 
of the steam engine caused the introduction to the mines of 
machinery driven by steam. At first this increase in coal- 

wan e 8 rnbTe till /y CCid ; CntS n n the pitS ’ and the loss of 

was terrible till Humphry Davy’s safety-lamp was invented 
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(1815) — it largely eliminated explosions of dangerous gases The 
in the mines. ES?" 

J We know that these new inventions were in the end to 
improve the lot of mankind, but at first they seemed to the o^posi. 
workers to bring only evils in their train. Machinery was Xkm 
destined to cheapen production, and so in time create a \ 
larger demand for goods and gradually give rise to an ever 1 
greater demand for labour. But in the first years of the 
new' century unemployment increased and the purchasing 
power of wages felly J 

Starvation faced many, and in despair they took to vio¬ 
lence. The “ Luddite ” riots, primarily due to the intro- •« in¬ 
duction of the new machines, occurred in the years 1811 tint's' 
and 1812 (called derisively after Ned Ludd, a village simple¬ 
ton who was supposed to have broken some machines), and 
were put down with severity which too often became cruelty 1 
{Note 122). Byron in the House of Lords pleaded for these 
men “ meagre with famine and sullen with despair ”, but he 
was more merciful than the judges who sentenced such 
rioters as were caught. A terrible echo of these times comes 
to us in the story of a boy of fifteen who had acted as sentry 
to some rioters, and was sentenced to death, and who on 
the scaffold “ called on his mother for help, thinking she 
had the power to save him Yet these riots were only a 
beginning. For as the “ post-war depression ” of 1815-16 
deepened, the temper of the people grew worse, in face of 
their helplessness. We have now to see how the Govern¬ 
ment, far from helping the working-classes, adopted a 
policy which increased their burdens. 


during the war years rose in most industries, but not aa fast aa the 
thrv 1 ‘ Vmg * Th ? case °. f the hand-loom workers was especially hard because 

l hu v b n ny7 a 

\^ecn\^Vmld\ l 8i3 0{ thc°c s'Tf Wag “’ and onJ /l3Mb!"in 18H. ^ 

87 per cent. ’ eos °f lvlng * measured in commodities, rote by 

-A very good description of home-weavers is given in Silas Mamtr Wo 

ssrA’tasss sar-* 
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The Prime Minister from 1812 to 1827 was Lord Liver- 

Govern * P°°l> hi mse lf an amiable enough man, but he had no per- 
ment's sonality and was dominated by Lord Castlereagh. Castle- 
Castie- reagh, though a “ Liberal abroad ” (see p. 756) was the 
opposite at home, and while his influence lasted there was 
misery leading to riots and disorders, which were merely 
suppressed, while no efforts were made to help the starving 
people. Yet all blame cannot be put on Castlereagh alone. 
Parliament supported him and urged him on. For in those 
days public opinion did not expect the State to cure the evils 
of poverty, and Parliament itself, lacking accurate informa¬ 
tion, did not know the extent of the social problem. 

One of the first acts of Parliament (actually at the in- 
Financiai stigation of the opposition), after peace was declared, was 
measur remove the Income Tax. This had been introduced by 

Pitt as a war measure, and on these grounds it was now 
discontinued. As the National Debt had naturally grown 
enormously owing to the heavy war expenditure, great 
sums of money had to be produced to pay interest on the 
debt. Yet now this extra taxation was not raised “ directly ” 
from the richer classes, but was met by raising the customs 
duties on goods. 

Moreover, the people suffered specially from changes in 
VetarvatiiU the price of food. The artisan class did not do so badly, but 
*" d Re$ef the agricultural labourer could not afford to buy many 
commodities. Then, even more than now, bread was the 
mainstay of the poorer classes, and the price of bread fluc¬ 
tuated. 1 Parliament was in the hands of the Tories, that is 
to say of the owners of land. If the price of wheat were 
high, landlords could charge the farmers high rents. True, 
they declared that in this way they kept agriculture alive and 
employed the labourers, but the effect of the high price o 
corn was felt by the village labourer even more severely than 

1 It was very high after bad harvests, such as that of 1816. price of co^, 

for instance, after the good harvest of 1816 went down to |6r. i q ^ 

after a bad harvest in 1817 went up in June to 11U. In 1822 it f 

34 s. 
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by the town labourer, as his wages were far lower. Indeed, 
the situation had been such that some years before (in 1795) 
at one place in Berkshire, Speenhamland , the magistrates of 
the district decided to give relief in proportion to the price 
of corn and the number of children in the family. This was 
meant to keep the large family of the very poor man from 
starvation, but being widely copied, it ended by meaning 
that farmers and employers paid very low wages, knowing 

that their workpeople could get this relief to supplement 
their wage. 

As the years passed, things seemed to grow worse. With 
the coming of peace, other nations began to compete with 
our shipping and develop their own manufactures. Foreign 
countries began to send their corn into England. The land¬ 
lords would have none of this. They saw the price of corn 
fall by half, and many farms which had flourished in the 
high-price time of war, now no longer paid. Something had 
to be done about it, and, in 1815, the first Corn Law was 
passed, which forbade foreign corn to be imported into Eng¬ 
land until the price of English wheat was 80 s. a quarter. This 
same year saw unemployment reach greater proportions than 
ever before. Conditions, of course, varied in different 
localities and different industries, but by 1816,the state of 
tne nation was such that poor relief had risen from under 

two million pounds in 1790 to nearly eight million pounds 
m 1816. 

William Cobbetty who himself was a countryman, in his 
famous Rural Rides describes the condition of England. 
Thanks to his wonderful prose, the places he passed through 

l m ^ mindS ' He dev0ted a11 his gifts and his 
unbounded energy to stir up the spirit of revolt against such 

conditions, using his paper the National Register for his 
propaganda. 

Nor were the town-dwellers very much better off. As the 
textile industry had developed with the new machines, so 

factory towns appeared; builders now ran up rows of 


/ J 
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squalid houses, and the great mills belched out smoke over¬ 
head. In these factories, men, women, and children worked 
for long hours, there being no limit fixed till 1819, and even 
then the legal twelve hours a day was exceeded, for there was 
no means whatever of enforcing the Act. The workers could 

not combine, for that was forbidden by the Combination 
Laws. 1 

One specially difficult thing to understand is that some 
men, good and broad-minded in other respects, saw no 
need for preventing this state of things. Johii Bright , who 
later worked so hard to have the Com Laws repealed, and 
William Wilberforce y who devoted his whole life to freeing 
the slaves, both opposed the Factory Acts. They thought 
that liberty was so precious that workers and employers 
should be free to arrange matters between them; and they 
believed further that the better employers would by their 
success force bad ones to improve their conditions. This 
policy of leaving capital and labour to settle their own affairs 
was called laissez faire , but it cannot be called a success, 
since “ labour ” was not strong enough to defend itself. 
And when such men as these disbelieved in State action, it 
is easily understood how the Tory Government would re¬ 
act. The upper and middle classes had been genuinely 
terrified by the excesses of the French Revolution; they 
were partly ignorant of the sufferings of the workers; they 
had no trained body of civil servants to deal with the prob¬ 
lems, and no traditions to induce them to attempt remedies 
through State action. 

3. REPRESSION AND REVOLT 

Such misery as the people were suffering was hard to bear. 
Yet no help came, and no redress, and finding Parliament 
obdurate, the leaders of the people began to work for reform 

* These Acts punished “ any working man who combined with another to 
gain an increase in wages or a decrease in hours.*' 
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of Parliament itself. I he Radical party appeared, so called 
because it wished for “ radical reform It included writers 
such as Cobbett, speakers such as *• Orator ” Hunt, 1 and the 

wrote the Catechism of 
Parliamentary Reform. The starving miserable people 

eagerly joined in the movement. Meetings were held in the 
great towns, and soon trouble broke out (Note 124). 

In London, during November of 1816, a great crowd 
met at Spa Fields, Bermondsey, demanding universal suf¬ 
frage. It formed in procession and set off to “ capture the 
Tower”. Needless to say, it was easily dispersed and 
broken up, but the Government, seeing a resemblance to 
the French attack on the Bastille, was genuinely terrified. 

Riots were reported from the Midlands and from Glasgow r 1o „ 
and the Government decided on most vigorous methods to “pr»- 
deal with the disorders. Not content with arresting and " on 
executing the leaders of “ mobs”, when they could catch 
and convict them, in 1817 they suspended the Habeas 
Corpus Act. That Act is always reckoned one of the safe¬ 
guards of British liberty, for under it a man cannot be 
imprisoned without trial. The suspension of the Act meant 
that the Government could pounce on anyone and put him 
in prison, and that he could have no redress for he could 

not claim to be tried, so of course could not prove his inno- 
cence. 

Still trouble increased. The first “ unemployed march » 
came when a band of men set out (January, 1817) from Man- 

Ch ,? t , er - t0 i ) . rln , g a P etltl0n t0 *he Government. They were 
calledthe Banketeers as each man carried a blanket to sleep 

m. Their leaders were arrested at Derby, and the march 

brought to a stop. Then, in 1819, the Radicals arranged for 

* ES T etmg t0 bC beId in Manche ster, at which The 

met at St Peter’s^ M SP , f Here ° Ver 50 ’ 000 P e °Ple 
met, at St Peter s Fields, to ask for Parliamentary reform Sill . 

The magistrates were frightened, and ordered the Yeomanry (,8,,) 

* So «lled ,o distinguish him from ,h e writer, Leigh Hunt, also . Radiod. 
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first to arrest Hunt, and then to disperse the crowd. The 
soldiers obeyed, and in the enclosed space hundreds were 
injured and eleven killed, including two women and a child. 
The bitterest resentment was bred by this “ Manchester 
Massacre ” and the people nicknamed it Peter loo in mocking 
comparison with Waterloo. 

Completely terrified by the lawlessness which they found 

jl aT?s WaS increasin g> the Government thought only of repression. 
d8i9) The Six Acts , or as the people called them the Gag Acts 
(Note 123) were now passed. The most important of these 
Acts forbade public meetings of more than fifty people, 
unless the Mayor or Lord Lieutenant agreed that they should 
be held; duties were put on newspapers and pamphlets, so 
that as printing became expensive, that means of airing 
grievances would be checked; magistrates could order 
private houses to be searched for arms. This panic legislation 
cannot be justified by fear of “ French revolutionary ideas ”, 
for the war had ended four years earlier, and revolutionary’ 
France had been not only crushed but put back under the 
rule of the reactionary Bourbon kings. If open political 
agitation is made impossible, it is driven underground, and 
becomes plotting. 1 After the Six Acts came the Cato Street 
Conspiracy (1820). A band of men, headed by Arthur 
Thistlewood , met in a little street off Edgware Road in 
London and planned to assassinate the Cabinet at a dinner 
party, to seize the Tower, and to set up a Republic. The 
plot was discovered and some of the conspirators executed. 

In Scotland the Battle of Bonnymuir , as it was called, took 
place. Instigated by the Government secret agents, some 
miners armed themselves, but were easily scattered by a 
troop of soldiers. 2 

For this repressive policy, Castlereagh must bear a large 


1 This is the time when the Government used spies, such as the 
44 Oliver ”, who went round acting not only as spies but as agen s pr 

teurs. . rj-rdic 

* One of those executed was Andrew Hardie, ancestor of. p] 

destined to be the first leader of the Labour Party and first working- 
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share of responsibility. True, he was not the head of the 

Government, but his was the strong character which hustled 

the weak Prime Minister along this path. He believed in 

ruthless putting down of disorder, and he saw that his 

ideas were carried out. The people hated him, and the 

poets lashed at him with scorn. 1 When he committed suicide Death of 

in 1822, he had become so hated that a jeering mob howled SSlT 

with delight at the sight of his coffin being carried through 

the streets of London. His death marks the end of a bad 
period. 


4. FOREIGN POLICY OF CASTLEREAGH 

Castlereagh had been Foreign Secretary since 1812. He 
had shown great energy and resolution in carrying on the 
opposition to Napoleon. He had largely brought about the 
Fourth Coalition, which finally defeated France, and he 
had been one of the most prominent figures at the great 
Congress of Vienna, which ended the war. 

After 1815, England’s foreign policy remained in his 

hands, and it has been said that he was “ one of the very c .«ti.- 

greatest and most constructive of British foreign statesmen 
{Note 125). pouc?" 

The long war had left Britain determined to withdraw ,8,< * 
as far as possible from continental quarrels, and the country 
as a whole therefore upheld Castlereagh’s main policy, which 
may be summed up as non-intervention. All Europe was 
afraid of revolutionary ideas, and all the absolute monarchs 
wished to revive their powers, which had been so shattered 
first by the French Revolution and then by Napoleon. 
Castlereagh was as strongly “ anti-jacobin ” as any man, 
but at the Congress of Vienna he had stood up for two 
principles — the recognition of Bourbon France, and the 
right of States to constitutional government. 

Castlereagh acquiesced in the settlement which Vie nna 

Government.^ 1130 ’ Coleridge - » 11 wrote b ' M " “tir» on Ca.tiere.gh end the 
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c 52Jg; imposed upon France. She had to revert to the frontiers 
France ^ held before the conquests of the Revolution and 
ce Napoleon; she was encircled by States which would check 
any possible aggression on her part; she was to have an 
army of occupation in her territory for five years. But he 
did not wish to see her kept out of the position to which as 
a great nation she was entitled, and he therefore pressed 
the view that, once it was definite that she had given up her 
“ revolutionary ” ideas, she should be received back into 
the ranks of the great powers. And there were no indemnities. 

Congress was ^ SO P re P are d to support the retention of con- 

•ystem stitutional government wherever it had been set up. For 

example, he insisted that though Poland was handed over 
to Russia, yet she should be guaranteed her own com 
stitutional government. 

Except for the Czar Alexander First, who showed (but 
not for long) signs of a vague liberalism, the autocratic 
rulers were not liberal-minded. 1 Furthermore, they were all 
afraid of a revival of militant revolution in Europe, and 
therefore were resolved to stamp out any tendency towards 
popular control. This led them to oppose all forms of con¬ 
stitutional government in the modern sense of the term, and 
to restore everywhere their own arbitrary power. The 
position might be summed up in the words “ the little kings 
came out into the sun again ”. The Czar formed the “ Holy 
Alliance ” of Christian monarchs, but Castlereagh took 
advantage of the fact that the ruler of Great Britain cannot 
undertake responsibilities in his own person to prevent the 
Regent from signing that treaty, calling it “a piece of 
sublime mysticism and nonsense ”. But Castlereagh did 
believe whole-heartedly that the Great Powers of Europe 
should try to take joint action to prevent the recurrence of 
the horrors of war. His chief claim to fame lies in this, for 
he both acted as a “ good European ”, rather than in the 

1 The Emperor’s Liberalism was of a kind not unknown to Liberal 
“The Emperor,” said one of his ministers, “would willing!^ avc .,f * ne »» 
that everyone should be free, on condition everyone should do his wu 
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interests of his own country alone, and he endeavoured to 
continue, as an instrument of peace, those meetings of the 
Powers which had been held by the Allies during the last 
campaigns against Napoleon and during the re-settlement of 
Europe after Napoleon’s fall. 

At first the practical aim of those meetings or Congresses, 
was to ensure that the Peace of Paris was duly observed, and The 
to attain this, Castlereagh maintained the Quadruple Alliance 
between Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Great Britain. The 
first Congress was held at Aix-la-Chapelle (1818) when it 
was admitted that France had ceased to disturb Europe and 
that the Bourbons were firmly re-established on the French 
throne. Accordingly, the army of occupation was withdrawn 
from France and she was re-admitted to the rank of a Great 
Power, and allowed to join a new Quintuple Alliance. 

Europe might then have advanced peaceably, but un¬ 
luckily reactionary views were to create discord. In 1820 Attack, 
a revolution broke out in Spain, and the King, in order to rebeiiiou. 
save his life and his throne, was obliged to grant a very subJects 
democratic constitution. The Czar, horiified at this, de¬ 
clared it was the duty of the Congress powers to intervene 
in Spain and put down the constitution. Castlereagh refused, 
and in a memorable state paper laid down that Britain was 
only committed to prevent the return of Napoleon to France, 
and that the revolution in Spain was a purely internal affair 
which it was no concern of Britain’s to suppress. 

Further revolutions now broke out in Portugal, Naples, 
and Piedmont, and the Czar insisted that the powers of the 
Alliance must meet to deal with the situation. At Troppau 
in 1820, Castlereagh sent his brother to represent Britain. 

There the three Powers (Russia, Prussia, and Austria) issued 
a protocol, declaring that they “ would never recognize the 
right of a people to circumscribe the power of their kings 
Castlereagh not only refused to accept this protocol, he said 
it was “ destitute of common sense ”, and when the Aus¬ 
trians entered Italy to suppress the revolutionary movements 
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there, Castlereagh declined to take any part in such pro¬ 
ceedings. 

This meant that Britain was now isolated from her former 

Britain ^ lies \ ° ne more effort was made h Y Castlereagh to save the 
situation. When the Greeks rose in revolt against the Turks, 

Metternich would have supported the rule of the Sultan, 
but the Czar was ready to help the Greeks who were his 
co-religionists. Castlereagh agreed that one more Congress 
should be called, to endeavour to settle the question without 
war. But before that Congress met (at Verona) Castlereagh 
was dead. In a breakdown from overwork he committed 
suicide in August, 1822, and with him died the last hope of 
the Congress System. 


CHAPTER 57 

GEORGE IV (1820-1830) AND WILLIAM IV (1830-1837) 

1. THE " TORY REFORMERS ” 

George IV became King in 1820. His bad personal char- 
°*2nd e hi8 acter, his selfishness and extravagance and general useless- 
Q«een ness, made him disliked and despised. George was separated 
from his wife, Caroline of Brunswick. At his accession he 
tried to rid himself of her by causing the Government to 
bring in a Bill of Pains and Penalties, under which he could 
divorce her. His own immorality was so open and notorious 
that people’s anger was aroused, and popular sympathy was 
on the side of the Queen. The bill had to be dropped, but 
at the Coronation, a fresh scandal was created. George 
refused to allow Caroline to be crowned, and she tried to 
force her way into the Abbey, but was prevented. He might 
have saved himself the contempt and anger his treatment of 
her created, for Caroline died only a few months later. 

With Castlereagh’s death in 1822, the discredited ministry 
broke up. Better days were hoped for, since the new 
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Government was formed of men who wished to deal with The 
the universal discontent, not by mere savage repression, but 
by attempting to remove its causes. There followed a period 
of change and in many respects of advance. The man who 
now rose to power was George Canning , who became Leader 
of the House of Commons and the chief influence in the 
Cabinet, though the Premiership remained with Lord Liver¬ 
pool. William Huskisson, an enlightened economist, became 
President of the Board of Trade, and a rising young man, 

Robert Peel , became Home Secretary. This new group of 
people broke away from the reactionary policy of the last 
decade and launched out on new ways (Note 126). 

At home, a small beginning was at once made. First the 
Combination Acts, by which Pitt had forbidden workers to Repe ai 
organize a strike, or to form Trade Unions, were repealed bta«io» 
( 18 24). This was the work of Francis Place. He was a <h£ 4) 
master-tailor of London, and a Radical, as the more extreme 
reformers were called, and he won over Joseph Hume, a 
Member of Parliament. Hume got the repeal carried through 
Parliament, and when employers came in deputation to 
point out the resulting strikes, which they said were ruining 
trade, Hume brought up counter-deputations of workers. 

It was made so clear that the workers had genuine grievances 
and should not be left at the mercy of their employers, that 
the repeal was confirmed. Working-men might now join 
together in association, but they must not “ molest ” workers 
who did not choose to join them. 

Next Huskisson tried to remedy some of the ills of the 
widespread distress and starvation. He modified the Navi- Reduc 
gallon Acts (finally abolished in 1849), and thus ships of SI 
all nations could bring goods to England, and freights and 
prices in consequence fell. He went further and lowered 
some of the duties on foreign goods coming into England. 

Yet how high those duties had been we can guess when we 
find that some of those left ranged from 15 per cent to 30 per 
cent. Huskisson did not wish Parliament to repeal the Corn 
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Laws altogether, but he did lower the duty on Colonial corn 

and introduced a sliding scale, and this was a little help. He 

gave preference to colonial products too, and subsidized 
emigration. 

Desperate hunger had driven men to crime. Peel, the 

Relo p?nai f new Home Secretary, now tried to improve matters by 
code reducing the severity of the punishments inflicted by the 
law. 1 The penal code was so savage, and judges and magis¬ 
trates so harsh in their administration, that in one year (1819) 
nearly ten thousand persons had been transported to Botany 
Bay. More than 200 crimes were punishable by death, 
including stealing a sheep, and picking pockets. This 
gradually, as opinion became more humane, produced the 
effect of causing juries to refuse to convict. Men would not 
condemn a fellow-creature to death for stealing five shillings. 
Hence the terribly severe penalties began to prove ineffective. 
Sir Samuel Romilly (1757-1818) and Sir James Mackintosh 
(1765-1832) had long worked for reform. Peel adopted Mack¬ 
intosh’s ideas. By degrees the death penalty was abolished 
except for murder, 2 and the whole code softened. Mack¬ 
intosh, when he later spoke of the changes due to Peel, said, 

** I could almost think I had lived in two different countries.” 

Now we must turn to foreign affairs, for here the new 
Canning's spirit was more strongly marked, and achieved striking 
policy effects. That policy was decided by the man who was the 
most outstanding figure in the Government, the Foreign 
Secretary, Canning. 

George Canning is one of the most attractive of British states¬ 
men. His mother, whom he adored, had been an actress, and 
the more strict of the aristocrats of the period, such as Lord 
Grey, thought that this unfitted him to hold such an office as 
the Prime Ministership. His wit, which was sometimes cruel, 

1 The Game Laws used to be very severe. As late as 1816 an Act was passed 
punishing with transportation for seven years any person found by night in 
open ground having in his possession any net or engine for the purpose ot 
taking any hare, rabbit, or other game. 

* For a brief time it was also retained for forgery of a Bank of Englan 
note, for treason, and for arson in a royal dockyard. 
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also made him enemies. Undismayed by all the difficulties 
put in his way, Canning worked steadily up. He was ready 
to champion anyone who suffered, and perhaps for this 
reason he stood up for poor, vulgar, misguided Queen 
Caroline in her quarrels with the worthless King. For this 
he was naturally in disgrace with George IV, and at last in 
despair had accepted the office of Governor-General in India, 
which would end his hopes of advancement in England. His 
ship was on the point of sailing, when news came that his 
enemy and rival, Castlereagh, had committed suicide. Can¬ 
ning was at once asked by the Prime Minister, Lord Liver¬ 
pool, to become Foreign Secretary, and he accepted. 

When people accuse Great Britain of hypocrisy, they 
usually mean that she has acquired territories for herself canning 
while pretending to champion the rights of others. Can- “^c'lon- 
ning’s career shows that that charge was untrue in the ary kin *® 
early nineteenth century. Great Britain, under his guidance, 
did stand out as a champion of oppressed countries, but she 
gained no territory by it. Europe was passing through an 
odious phase. The fall of Napoleon had meant the “ re¬ 
storation ” of the old rulers. Back they had all gone, the 
Bourbons “ in the baggage of the allies ” as the saying went. 

The restored sovereigns had learnt nothing; they wished to 
return to absolute monarchy as it had been before the 
French Revolution. Austria, under Mettemich, had made 
it her business to support this reaction with all her might 
(believing that in such an Empire as Austria, with her many 
races, he could only hold the State together by combating 
nationalism J ), and not only France, but Spain, Portugal 
Naples and the little States of Italy and Germany, were now 
pushed back under the power of rulers who were sometimes 
not only stupid but cruel. Thus when the Congress of Verona 


att’imd e e tt 'n™ oihofThcm^OjXt theAusS'an m“ ^ ^ for 

possessions, was like “ an old house which wouSdftdl’ lts heterogeneous 
repair it;" (2) that revolutionsare inTecdouTand must f" ‘k 5 " 00 tr \ ed *° 
whenever they occur. “When France has a cold™ h- th ' e f^ fore be . put down 
Revolution in France, " Europe sneezes.” C ° ld * * aad ’ re ^ errin « to the 
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met in the autumn of 1822 , it was decided that France should 
send an army to invade Spain and destroy the newly-granted 
constitution. Wellington was Great Britain’s envoy, and acting 
on Canning’s instructions, he declared that Great Britain 
utterly refused to be a party to any interference by force. 
France therefore acted by herself, sent an army across the 
Pyrenees, abolished the Spanish constitution, and restored 
the hateful Ferdinand to absolute power. Canning felt most 
bitterly the irony of seeing the Spaniards, who had fought so 
long beside the British in the Peninsular War, now slaugh¬ 
tered by the brutal Royalist armies at the command of the 
King whom Great Britain had helped to restore. When, in 
the next year, the restored King of Spain called for a Con¬ 
gress to discuss Spanish America, Canning refused to send 
any representative of Britain, nor would he send any repre¬ 
sentative to the proposed conference to discuss Turkey and 
Greece. His refusal to take part was the final blow to the 
u Congress System ” from which Castlereagh had hoped so 
much. On Castlereagh’s side it represented an effort to 
substitute peaceful settlement of difficulties for the miseries 
and stupidities of war, but it was an effort which failed. It 
broke down because the reactionary Powers tried to trans¬ 
form the meetings into a general “ police system ” of inter¬ 
ference in other States and to interpret the co-operation of 
the Powers in the interests of peace as a crusade against con¬ 


stitutional government. 

Canning could not save Spain, but he could and did save 
south her South American colonies. These colonies refused to 
A ?i e 826) accept Ferdinand. The King asked France and Russia to 
supply him with troops. Great Britain commanded the sea 
and could stop the transport of those armies. Canning 
showed that he would do so when he “ recognized the 


independence of the South American republics of Mexico, 
Peru, and Chile. “ I called the New World into existence, 
to redress the balance of the old,” were his famous words. 
Now the question of Portugal came to the fore. There 
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Dom Pedro was King, and his only child was a daughter. Portog.i 
In order to win support for her, Dom Pedro offered to grant 
a constitution and to abdicate if the people would accept her. 

He was opposed by his brother, Dom Miguel, an absolutist, 
who was backed by the reactionary rulers of Spain. Can¬ 
ning declared that any ruler could grant a constitution, and 
the constitutionalists appealed to Britain for help. This she 
was bound by treaty to give, and thus Canning sent a fleet 
and troops to Lisbon. The Spaniards were obliged to leave 
the country, Miguel was defeated, and the young Queen 
ascended the throne and granted a constitution (1827). 

Growing bolder, Canning decided to champion liberty in The 

Europe itself. The Greeks , long held down by the Turks, Greek * 

rose to fight their War of Independence. Lord Byron was 

the most famous Englishman to volunteer to fight, and liis 

death at Missolonghi roused passionate enthusiasm for the 

Greeks. But volunteers were not enough. At first Canning 

hesitated. Like so many statesmen, he dreaded lest the 

emancipation of the Balkans from the Turks would only 

give Russia the chance to step in. England feared Russia, 

and dreaded her arrival in the Mediterranean. But when 

it looked as if the Greeks must be overwhelmed, Canning 

decided to act. He joined with Russia and France, and sent 

the British fleet out to the Greek coast. There, at the 

modern Navarino (the scene in classical times of the more The 

famous battle of Pylos), a chance shot started an engage- 

ment, fought just after Canning’s death. The entire Egypto- (1837) 

Turkish fleet was destroyed and Greece soon won her free¬ 
dom (1827). 

So it may be claimed that Canning worked to secure 
liberty for other countries. Whether he would have gone 
on to carry his liberal ideas into home politics, oiie^cannot 
tell. In 1827 Lord Liverpool had a stroke, and George IV 
offered the premiership to Canning. He accepted it, but, 
before four months had passed, he too was dead. 

Canning’s untimely death led to a strange development 
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ton * 1 Peef, 0ffice was taken b y a Tory Ministry which was forced by 

Catholic stress of circumstances to go right against one of the strictest 
Emanci- principles of Tory policy. 

The Duke of Wellington , who still retained the great 
prestige he had won in the Napoleonic wars, was asked by 
the King to form a ministry. He did so, with Peel as Leader 
of the Commons. Wellington represented the stiff Toryism 
of the old school; Peel was, as we have seen, a reformer, 
yet they united in opposition to Catholic Emancipation , and 
both were now to be obliged to change their minds. 

Religion still acted as a possible disability in public life, 
for neither Roman Catholics nor Nonconformists could 
hold any office under the State, or attend the universities. 1 
Now a Bill was passed (1829), which freed Nonconformists 
from all restrictions. Roman Catholics, however, were still 
debarred, and at this point the state of affairs in Ireland 
forced the Duke and Peel to give the whole question re¬ 
consideration. For whereas in England the Roman Catholics 
were a very small minority, in Ireland they were the vast 
majority. 

Ireland had for long been filled with burning resentment 
Ireland’s at the treatment she received. The Act of Union had been 
grievances carr * ec i through in 1800 on the express understanding that 

Catholic Emancipation should be granted, but that pledge 
had not been honoured (see p. 715). Therefore the Irish 
found themselves with no parliament of their own, and 
they were “ represented ” at Westminster only by Protes¬ 
tants of the landlord class. These Protestant landowners 
showed no sympathy for or understanding of the grievances 

of the Irish Catholic peasantry. 

Peel had been Chief Secretary in Ireland for six years (to 
1815) but he had no sympathy with Emancipation, and 
indeed was considered by the Irish as so anti-Catholic that 
they nicknamed him “ Orange Peel He tried to keep 

1 Each year an “ Indemnity Act ” had hitherto been passed, to excuse Non¬ 
conformists from taking the oath. 
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order through Coercion Acts , and introduced the system of 
police, whom the Irish called “ Bobbies ” after him. 1 He 
was opposed by one of the greatest men Ireland has 
produced, Daniel O'Connell , called by his followers “ the 
Liberator 

O’Connell was a marvellous orator, and one of the kindest 
as well as one of the most popular of men. He opposed all O'Connell 
violence, and he was determined to use only peaceful methods. Liberator 
He hit on the plan of inducing men to vote only for those i 847 ^~ 
candidates for Parliament who would promise to support 
Emancipation. Soon he went further. Vesey Fitzgerald , 

Member for County Clare, was in 1828 made President of 
the Board of Trade, and in consequence had to seek re- 
election. He was a Protestant landlord, but he favoured 
Emancipation and was personally popular. Now O’Connell 
decided to stand against him. He did so, and an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of freeholders voted for him, though, as a 
Catholic, he could not take his seat. This showed the absur¬ 
dity of the system, and feeling began to run dangerously 
high. Huge meetings were held everywhere, and O’Connell’s 
marvellous oratory aroused the wildest enthusiasm. It be¬ 
came clear that an explosion would come. In England itself 
the situation was threatening. Peel and Wellington were 
both opposed to Emancipation, but each of them became 
convinced now that unless it were granted, revolt would 
break out in Ireland, and might spread to England. Hours 
had to be spent in argument with George IV who believed 
Emancipation conflicted with his coronation oath to “ main¬ 
tain ” the Protestant religion. Eventually he gave way,* 

Peel s Bill was passed, and Roman Catholics could now sit in 
Parliament (1829). The Army, Navy, Law, and so on were 
now open to them, and they were eligible for all offices 


1 The .P ick " a ™ e followed the system to England, when Peel set up the 
Metropolitan Police in London m 1825. F 

of fT rO nl^l u ob* C ° nser?t ’- Peel had i° a S. ree to two things, the suppression 
in Catholic Association, and the disfranchisement of 405 freeholdei* 
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except those of Lord High Chancellor and Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. The Tories were naturally angry with their 
leaders, but accepted their judgment. 

But these “ reforms ”, helpful as they were, were not 
enough. The leaders of the opposition were determined to 
M r*form°” strike at one of the roots of the trouble. The people had 

suffered cruelly, Parliament had not done enough to help 
them. Parliament, then, they said, must be changed, and 
power should not be left in the hands of the landowner and 
the rich. 

In Great Britain the system of representation had not 
Repreeen- changed with changes in the population (Note 128). Thus 

Britain ea °k coun ty still sent two members to Parliament, and a 
number of boroughs (towns) each sent two. 1 But as popu¬ 
lation had shifted, while representation remained unaltered, 
certain places still had the right to send members to Parlia¬ 
ment although their inhabitants had dwindled away. (The 
classic example was Old Sarum, the landowner of the un¬ 
inhabited “ green mounds ” of which could still send 
Pocket members up to Westminster). These were called “ pocket 
boroughs boroughs ” or “ nominated ” boroughs, for the owner or 

patron could nominate whom he chose. 

Meanwhile, the great new towns, because they were new 
and had recently grown up, might have no representatives 
at all. 

Clearly where such power lay in the hands of a few people, 
corrup- it was possible to control their votes. Bribery was exten- 
tion ^ively practised, and where a great local magnate could 
either bribe or influence the few local voters, the borough 
Rotten was called a “ rotten borough ”, and a rotten borough could 
borough* eyen p Ut Jtself up for sale. 

Only in a very few places, such as Westminster itself, 
was the franchise held by a considerable number of house¬ 
holders. 

1 In 1832 there were, for England, 84 county members and 409 trough 
members; and of the borough members 200 belonged to patrons an 
180 had been “ bought **. 
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In Ireland and in Scotland matters were, if possible, 
worse. When Pitt abolished the Irish Parliament he had to 
give a million and a half pounds in compensation to the 
owners of rotten boroughs; and the bulk of the Irish repre¬ 
sentatives were returned by about 50 great landowners. 
Scotland sent 45 members to Parliament, but they were 
chosen by a tiny number of voters, only 4000 for the whole 
country, and it was reckoned that those voters were controlled 
by 150 patrons. 

Thus the Parliament of the early nineteenth century was 
not representative of the people. 

There was the same injustice in the distribution of votes. 
The franchise (i.e. the right to vote) was held in the counties 
by people owning freehold land worth 40 shillings. In the 
towns there were all sorts of qualifications. In some towns 
the members were chosen by the Town Council. 1 In a few, 
they were chosen by those persons who had the hereditary 
position of “ freemen ” (burgage franchise) and in others by 
the owners of certain “ ancient tenements In other cases 
the franchise was very wide and gave the vote to any person 
whose house possessed a hearth on which a pot could be 
boiled, these persons being nicknamed “ potwallopers ”. 

The Whigs, led by Lord Grey, demanded parliamentary 
reform and the extension of the franchise. The new move¬ 
ment coincided with the accession of a new sovereign, for 
in 1830 George IV died. 

He has long been despised as one of the most selfish and 
Death of contemptible of our kings. He deserves that contempt, for 
Geor fv he was capable of better things. He was no fool, and his one 
claim to credit is that he appreciated literature 2 and art. 
Yet, living at a time when no one could help but know 
that the people were suffering, the country hard-hit, and the 
need for wisdom and for economy supreme, he cared for 

1 In Bath, for example, where the corporation of 35 men returned the two 
members. . 

* His admiration for the novels of Jane Austen led him to keep a set o 
books at each of his residences. 
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nothing but his own vulgar dissipations, and wasted hun¬ 
dreds upon thousands of pounds on his senseless amuse¬ 
ments. The court which surrounded him and the men and 
women who were his companions, showed nothing but 
the low level to which such people could sink. The middle 
classes and the “ common folk ” knew all this and resented 
it. They might hope that his death would coincide with a 
move for reform. 


2. THE GREAT REFORM BILL 


It is more cheerful to turn to the men who were the 
openers of a new chapter. William IV , though somewhat 
eccentric (his nickname was “ Silly Billy ”) was warm¬ 
hearted and was prepared to back parliamentary reform, 
now passionately desired by the country. Accordingly, 
Lord Grey in 1831 brought in his famous Reform Bill , which 
aimed at enfranchising the middle classes. It was carried 
by a majority of one at its second reading, amidst intense 
excitement. 1 When the Bill was amended in committee, 
Grey called for a fresh election, and the country showed its 
wishes by returning him with a larger majority. His Bill 
came triumphantly through the Commons, only to be 
thrown out by the Lords. Now people saw where they stood. 
Reform, which the nation at large demanded, was denied 
b)' Upper House. London rioted and the mob attacked 
the Duke of Wellington. Bristol burst into revolt, and 
Birmingham threatened to send 20,000 men to march on 
London. Riots in Scotland were so bad that soldiers had to 
be sent north. Patiently Grey introduced a fresh Bill, and 
once more the Lords so mutilated it in Committee as to 
destroy its purpose. Grey resigned and the old Tory leader, 
Wellington, tried to form a ministry, but no one would take 
office. Grey once more brought in the Bill. This was one 


read' * P T dr ,? P ’” ^aomlay wrote » “ as Duncannon 

t nu . r J bers * , The r n ?gajn the shouts broke out, and many of us shed 
tears. I ^^^^y refrain.*’ Sec the account in Macaulay’s Life and Letters ,I 
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of the real crises of our history. If the Bill failed again, few 
doubted that open revolution would break out. Our Con¬ 
stitution has one curious safeguard for such an emergency. 
The Lords were against reform, but the King could create 
new lords from amongst the reformers. Grey asked that this 
should be done. William IV agreed. 1 Wellington, unwilling 
to see the Tory majority permanently swamped by the 
creation of more Liberal peers, advised his followers not to 
vote at all. Accordingly, in June 1832, the Bill passed 
(Note 129). 

To Liberal enthusiasts the passing of the Reform Bill 

T Reform was P anacea f or all human ills; even children, it is 
Bin said, went about their playgrounds shouting, “ The Reform 
Bill has passed!” To the Tories, on the other hand, the 
^ passing of the Bill seemed to foreshadow the downfall of 
Great Britain; and the Duke of Wellington expressed the 
opinion that in six weeks’ time Lord Grey would be out 
of office, and that henceforward no gentleman would be 
able to take part in public affairs. Yet in itself the Reform 
Bill appears to us a mild measure. It abolished a great 
number of “ rotten ” and “ pocket ” boroughs, a hundred 
and forty-three seats in all, and gave them to counties or 
large towns. The franchise in the counties was extended 
to copyholders 2 and long leaseholders of lands worth £10 a 
year , or to tenants-at-will of lands worth £50 a year, and 
in the boroughs to holders of houses worth £10 a year . But 
it is reckoned that under the Bill only one person out of 
every twenty-four of the whole population had a vote. 

The Reform Bill of 1832, nevertheless, broke down the 
monopoly of power possessed by the landowning aristo¬ 
cracy, and by giving the vote to the middle class altered the 

1 ‘‘The King,” so ran the document from the King, “grants permission to 
Earl Grey and to his chancellor. Lord Brougham, to create *uch a : ni J m ‘ . 

peers as will be sufficient to ensure the passing of the Reform Bill, tirs , 
up peers’ eldest sons.” , .. 

* A copyholder was almost as complete an owner of land as the frceio • 

The land did not belong to him, but practically he could not be dispostasse 
it without his consent. Copyholds were abolished in 1922. 
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centre of gravity in politics. Moreover, once a Reform Bill 
Reform w ^ s P assed > other bills were bound to follow. In 1867 

Bi l , 8 S 6?i Came the second Re form Bill , which gave the vote to the 
1918 * b e tt er ~class artisans in the towns — and one in twelve of 
1928 the population had a vote. And then, in 1884, the vote was 
given to the agricultural labourer in country districts and 
to nearly all men in towns — and one in seven had a vote. 
Finally, by Acts passed in 1918 and 1928, women got the 
vote — and so at the present time nearly two out of three 
of the population have votes. In fact, practically everyone 
has a vote who is not a minor, an alien, a criminal serving 
sentence, a lunatic, or a peer. 

The Duke of Wellington’s prophecy with regard to 
^changes gentlemen ceasing to be able to take part in politics proved 
after 1832 to be signally wrong. No doubt members after 1832 were 

drawn from a wider circle, and more merchants and more 
lawyers were elected than formerly, but the old governing 
families, and what is sometimes called the Public School 
Class still had, in the nineteenth century, great influence. 1 
Though, however, the character of our legislators did not 
greatly alter, yet the character of legislation did. The 
period of quiescence in legislation came finally to an end. 
The rival programmes of each party were full of legislative 
promises, and to an increasing extent, as the franchise was 
extended, this legislation has been passed for the benefit 
of the working-classes. Moreover, the methods of politics 
changed. Reporters were admitted to the debates. The 
sessions were more protracted. Members became more 
regular in their attendance. Again, public meetings became 
far more common. Canning was the first great statesman 
to address them, but the prejudice against ministers in high 
office speaking in the country lingered for some time, and 
even as late as 1886 Queen Victoria objected to Gladstone 
addressing public meetings outside his own constituency. 

1 In the House of Commons of 1865 one-quarter of the m cm ben* were coo^ 
nected with thirty-one families; and in that of 1900 one-quarte 
educated at Eton or Harrow. 
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CHAPTER 58 

THE FIRST WHIG REFORMERS (1832-1841) 

The passing of the Reform Act seemed at first to end the 
long period of Tory rule. The Whigs were in, and they were 
pledged to deal with the state of the country. They set to 
work at once and a period followed which can be taken as 
the beginning of a real attempt to improve social conditions 
(Note 130). 

The first great problem to be tackled was that of the 
factories. Hard times had forced parents to let their children 
go to work in the new factories which now covered the north 
and midlands. There, children of 6 or 7 years old would 
work for 10 or 14 hours a day. They worked in the mines, 
too, for long hours, under the most terrible conditions. 

Lord Ashley (better known by his later title of Lord Shaftes - Lord 
bury) took up their cause. He was a man who, in his own bS£ tel 
home, rich and aristocratic as he was, had spent a very 
unhappy childhood. Moved by the evangelical teaching of 
his old Welsh nurse, the human being who had been kindest 
to him, he resolved to give his whole life to those whom he 
iecognized as poor and oppressed. He embarked on a 
campaign to shorten the hours of work in factories. He was 
fought by the owners of factories and mines on the grounds 
that unless these children and women were employed for 
these long hours, the factories could make no profits. Even 
enlightened men such as Cobden and Wilberforce declared 
that it was better for these conditions to continue, than to 
shorten hours, and so bring about the closing down of the 
works. Parliament, however, moved by terrible accounts of 
the state of the children presented to them by a Commission, 
decided on legislation. The Factory Act of 1833, the first Factory 
really effective Act, which dealt only with textile works, tSn 
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such as cotton and woollen, forbade the employment of 
children under 9; limited the hours of those under 13 to 
48 hours per week, and not more than 9 hours on any one 
day; and of those under 18 to 13|- hours. Four inspectors 
were appointed to see that these laws were kept. The argu¬ 
ments put forward by the owners proved fallacious. Fac¬ 
tories did not close; on the contrary, trade flourished and 
expanded. Long hours and inefficient labour proved less 
profitable than the shorter times worked by adult labour, 
and the removal of the cheap child-labour, while raising the 
wages of adults, also raised the purchasing power of the 
working-classes. 

The children thus set free from mine and factory, were 
Education now to be given the first step in education . Two private 

societies 1 had already set up schools in many districts. In 
1833 the State gave £20,000 a year to these societies, and 
all children employed “ part time ” in cotton mills were to 
go to school for at least two hours a day. This was the 
beginning of the State education of its citizens. 

Next to be dealt with came the Poor Laws. The terrible 
poverty of the early years of the century had led magistrates 
all over the country to follow the example of Speenhamland 
(see p. 751). “ Out-relief ”, which meant payment of money 
to families in their homes, was granted so lavishly that the 
burden on the rates had become intolerable. Many farmers, 
ruined by the high rates, gave up their farms; agricultural 
wages, being supplemented from the rates, fell in some 
counties as low as 6s. a week, and “ relief ” became an 
expected part of the family income. It was clear that this 
system could not be continued. A commission of inquiry 
had been set up in 1832, the secretary and moving spirit 
Poor Law being Edward Chadwick , and as a result a Poor Law A? 

Am ment merit Act was passed in 1834. This Act altered the system o 
( 1834 ) poor relief , w r hich had lasted since the days of Queen 123 

1 The Church of England “ National Society for Education of the ^ P oot id 
the Principles of the Church of England ”, and the Nonconform.* 
and Foreign School* Society **. 
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beth. The most important point was the check imposed on 
“ out relief The new Act ordered the setting up of work- 
houses, into which the able-bodied “ destitute poor ” had to 
go, instead of receiving money and staying in their homes as 
formerly. Families were broken up (for the sexes were 
separated in the workhouses), and conditions deliberately 
made very unpleasant. The idea behind this measure was 
twofold. It was intended that the granting of help from the 
rates should bring with it such severe conditions that the 
poor would do all they could to struggle along. 1 Thus idle¬ 
ness and shiftlessness would be penalized. But, on the other 
hand, if workers could no longer get their wages made up 
out of the rates, employers would be obliged either to pay 
higher wages, or to see their workers go off to the new 
“ workhouses ”. To a certain extent these hopes were ful¬ 
filled, but at the cost of terrible suffering. Modern legisla¬ 
tion has swept away the system of 1834, and tried to solve 
the problem along other lines. 

Another reform which had world-wide importance, was 
carried through. Wilberforce, though not in agreement with Abolition 
the Factory Acts, showed himself one of the most enlight- wimlm 0 
ened philanthropists of any age in his struggle for the aboli- r v ™ b e er ' 
ti°n of slavery. If we sometimes wonder whether the world <1833) 
progresses, surely in the freedom given to the slaves we have 
a proof of real advance. Wilberforce first attacked the 
horrible slave trade, under which men who were free in their 
own country were caught, sold, and transported into slavery. 

This traffic had been prohibited by Great Britain in 1807, 
and in 1815, at the Congress of Vienna, other European 
powers including France and Portugal were persuaded to 
do the same, and Spain forbade the trade after 1820 Slavery 
however, still existed in the British colonies of Jamaica and 
in South Africa. Here there was an economic difficulty foi 
if the slaves were freed, how would the plantation ow’ners 


> Conditions were to be " as disagreeable as consistent with health ». 
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run their estates on a paying basis? Slave labour is usually 
recognized now as inefficient and extravagant, but the ruin 
of the owners was a real problem. In 1833 slavery was pro¬ 
hibited in British Dominions and twenty million pounds 
were given as compensation to the owners. The slaves were 
to be " apprentices ” for a while, but in 1838 they were 
completely freed. In South Africa the question led to 
great bitterness, for the Dutch regarded the natives as an 
“ inferior ” and therefore subject race. Quarrels over the 
compensation given led to the Great Trek and to much 
antagonism between Boers and British. 

At this stage William IV dismissed Melbourne’s govern- 
Tam- ment because he objected to its policy, and decided to call in 
Manifesto the Tories. Peel was now head of that party, and already he 

showed signs that he too was a reformer. He issued what is 
called his Tamworth Manifesto — in an address made at that 
place, in which he declared that the Tories were fully pre¬ 
pared for reforms, but wished to go gradually. This was 
important, for it foreshadowed what has come to pass, that 
the two great parties would unite in social reforms. In 1834, 
however, the country was not prepared to believe in such a 
change of Tory policy, and at the election, though the Tories 
gained 100 seats, the Whigs came back. 

Lord Grey , who had piloted political reform, felt himself 
too old to carry out an ambitious new policy, for he was 
over seventy, and he insisted on retiring and making way for 


Lord Melbourne . 

Melbourne was himself an extremely attractive man. He 
Lord was very handsome and rich, and had the support of an 
bourne aristocratic family behind him. He loved power, and his 
wit and kindliness enabled him to keep his party loyal. 1 

Though himself too cynical to care deeply for reform, his 
ministry was now to bring in a whole series of great measures. 

Two other reforms completed the work of the Whig 

1 Many sayings are recorded of him, one of the best known being his remark 
to his Cabinet: “ It doesn’t matter what we say, but we must all y 
thing.” 
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ministry. In 1835 the Municipal Corporations Act gave other 
to a large number of towns a uniform type of Town reforms 
Council elected by all male ratepaying householders. The 
municipalities could, if they chose, undertake the work 
formerly performed in some places by special committees, 
and provide their towns with sanitation, lighting, and other 
improvements. More was to be done later in this direction 
(see p. 852). These Councils were elected by a uniform 
qualification which gave control to the middle classes. 

Another step was the setting up of the penny post. Row¬ 
land Hill had for long been agitating for the improvement of p„ s .ag, 
the postal service. Expense and delay were still charac¬ 
teristic of the Post Office system at the time of Queen 
Victoria’s accession. The charge for letters, for instance, 
from London to Windsor was 5 d .; from London to Cam¬ 
bridge, 8 d.\ and from London to Durham, Is. Letters 
could not be posted after seven o’clock at night, and their 
delivery was exceedingly slow.* The reforms made were 
ue, above all, to Rowland Hill. He proved that the expense 
of a letter did not vary appreciably with the distance it was 
carried, and owing to his efforts the penny postage was at 
last introduced in 1840. The postmaster-general of the 
day opposed the change on the ground that, if it was made, 
the 1 ost Office might have to convey not forty-two millions 
as they then did, but eight hundred and forty millions of 
letters annually-a number which would burst the walls 

m Office. That particular number was exceeded 
threefold some forty years later, and a faint idea of the 
volume of business to-day may be gathered from the fact 

that the total weight of the stamps issued in an average 
year is almost 400 tons. 2 G 

Thus the Whig ministry of William IV made a good 

the earliest availabTe^omem ^ou^/norhave^^VaV^ 1511 ^ 86, and posted at 
forty miles, before Tuesday morning. reached Gravesend ’ distant only 

four letters a year ^Queen'^ received on the average only 

now receives 140. s accessi °n» each person on the average 

( F 938 ) 
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^“uonll be S innin ? in remedying some of the social ills of Britain. 

e “ < 5‘orm Now the Kn s’ s closed, and a new period began. We 

can note here the change in our Constitution brought about 
by reform. 

The Reform Act of 1832 shifted the balance of political 
power, in the sense that from then on the landowner was 
to lose his predominance. Gradually power was to be ex¬ 
tended first to the middle classes, then in slow process of 
time to the working-classes, finally to include women. But 
reform shifted power in another sense too. The House of 
Commons became clearly the centre of authority. The 
House of Lords retained its theoretical rights unimpaired, 
for the Lords could still throw out and destroy a Bill sent 
by the Commons, but there was a subtle difference after 
1832. In a trial of strength between the two houses, the 
Commons would win, and they could invoke the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Crown, as was to be proved in the twentieth 
century. 


The Crown in turn became recognized as possessing in- 
The fluence, but not power. The sovereign must accede to the 
request of a Prime Minister with the country behind him. 
The ruler could, and in fact did, possess knowledge and 
experience which might be useful to a Prime Minister. 
Queen Victoria’s long reign was to give her much more 
experience than that of her ministers who came and went. 
The Queen saw all foreign dispatches, she was consulted on 
all foreign affairs, and she could intervene to avoid mistakes 
being made. (Once in 1861 she and Prince Albert suggested 
modifications in a dispatch to the U.S.A.; once she changed 
a proclamation after the Indian Mutiny.) Thus the Queen 
showed herself a constitutional monarch, and her influence 
was accepted and respected. She acted as a link between 
different parts of her Empire, and, above all, she made 

the Crown popular. . 

How necessary this was, the closing years of William 
showed. The King had no children. Princess Victoria was 
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the child of his brother next in age. But there had been no 
Queen since the days of Anne, and the next royal brother, 
the Duke of Cumberland, was suspected of being ambitious! 
Cumberland was hated beyond any individual in England. 
His arrogance, his cruelty, and his completely reactionary 
ideas made him detested by all. London was filled with 
leaflets showing on the one side his harsh repellent features, 
on the other giving a portrait of the innocent-looking little 
princess. Had Victoria not been at hand, it is clear that 
there would have been a major upheaval. Luckily for the 
nation, Victoria could rally to her all that was best. She 
was young and she was a girl, and when William IV died in 
1837, the nation with joy accepted her as Queen. Better 
days were hoped for. 


CHAPTER 59 


QUEEN VICTORIA (1837-1901) 


THE FIRST STAGE —PEEL 


Great Britain must be reckoned very fortunate in the 
personalities of the people who now came to the fore. The 0n « n 
whole country had disliked the “ Royal Dukes ”, the highly v 'T Hm 
unattractive sons of George Illd People welcomed with 
relief the complete break brought about by the accession 
of a young girl, though they could not know that in actual 
fact she was to prove a wise and capable ruler. She was 
enormously helped, and through her the whole country, by 
the men who had the task of governing the country and 
starting the young Queen on her career. First, she had as 


lent B ™gem Queen Mar ^ an «cel- 
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her Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne. He was very experi¬ 
enced, mellowed by age, and so attractive that the Queen 
readily made great friends with him. He encouraged her in 
her wish to do her best for her people, and he helped her to 
take up the routine of State business. But within two years 
of her accession, a crisis arose. 

The Whigs had gone far and fast in their reforms. The 
Peel and freeing of the slaves had led to a violent quarrel with Jamaica, 

One 11 Bed- a r i 11 1 * 

chamber •• and rurther trouble came over Ireland. As a result, the 

crisis ' 

Whigs resigned, and Peel became Prime Minister as head of 
the reformed Tory party, now to be called Conservative. 
Peel had two avowed objects; he had to get the country's 
finances in order, and he meant to maintain the Com Laws. 
He was to prove himself a most enlightened patriot, and to 
sacrifice not only his career, but even his party, to what he 
believed to be the interests of his country. But unluckily for 
himself, he had the hard, cold manner which many shy 
people sometimes put on to cover up their real feelings. 
This made him difficult to get on with, and very few people 
either knew him as he really was, or cared for him. The 
young Queen disliked him at once, and he made mistakes 
in dealing with her. Thus, at the very beginning (in 1839) 
he insisted that the Queen should dismiss two of her Iadies- 
in-waiting, who were of the Whig party, and replace them by 
Tories. Victoria indignantly refused, and as a result Peel 
refused to form his ministry. This quarrel, known as the 
Bedchamber * Question , postponed Peel's ministry for two 
years, but in 1841 Melbourne retired for good, and Peel's 
real period of office began ( Note 133). 

Robert Peel was the younger son of a wealthy manu¬ 
red as facturer. He had an excellent business head, and was a 
Minister man of wide culture and very great ability. 1 Besides his 

1 When still a boy at Harrow he used to listen to the debates in the House : of 
Commons. At Oxford he had worked very hard, studying jusi before 
mination some eighteen hours a day, and he was the first Oxonian wh° nwinc 
a double first in Classics and Mathematics; this was not possible be 
to the system of examinations. 
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intellectual gifts, he had one other valuable characteristic 

— he had the type of mind which can see that strongly 

held views may be mistaken. He could in fact change his 

mind, and therefore his policy. This trait was not only one 

source of his greatness, but was also the cause of his ultimate 
fall. 

He had first taken office under Lord Liverpool in 1822, 
as Home Secretary. Here his great task was the reform of Peer , 
the Criminal Code (see p. 760). When Wellington became l$?Z r 
Prime Minister Peel was his most eminent supporter. He 
had been strongly opposed to Catholic Emancipation, but 
the success of O’Connell in Ireland convinced him that he 
was wrong. He came over to Emancipation and helped 
Wellington to carry the measure (see p. 764). 

Now he was himself head of the Government, and his 
great abilities had full scope. He was an excellent speaker, 
and his skill and tact in managing Parliament made him, 
in Disraeli’s opinion, the greatest member of Parliament 
that ever lived. His immense powers of work, the clearness 
of his intellect, and his great experience enabled him not 
only to spend eight hours a day in the House of Commons 
attending the debates, but also to conduct a huge corre¬ 
spondence as well as to supervise, to an extent which no 
subsequent prime minister has probably ever attempted to 
equal, the affairs of the various departments of State. Mr. 
Gladstone thought Peel’s ministry “ a perfectly organized 
administration ”. “ Neither the Grand Turk nor a Russian 

despot,” said Cobden, the free trader, “ had more power 
than Peel.” 

Peel’s administration has been called “ one of the most 
memorable administrations of the century ”, and his chief 
successes were won in the economic sphere. 

To begin with, Peel saw that more money must be raised 
by direct taxation (Note 134). Taxes on goods fall largely on FinancimI 
the working-classes, simply because they outnumber the measure8 
others and therefore are the largest consumers. In Peel’s 
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day taxes were levied on almost all goods, and thus the 
burden of taxation was unjustly distributed (since the well- 
to-do only paid their taxes on consumption of goods). Peel 
(a) in- imposed an income tax of 7 d. in the £. Pitt’s early income 
come Tax tax b een a war-measure, and had been removed when 

peace came. Now Peel imposed a direct tax on incomes. 
He then turned to the other side of the question, and set to 
<b) Tariffs work to reduce tariffs. He reduced 1000 duties and abolished 

over 600, this in itself showing what the burden had been. At 
once trade revived — for the duties had often made goods so 
expensive that the market for them ceased, and the gigantic 
number of officials needed to collect the dues, and to check 
smuggling, added to the expenses of government. The 
reduction of duties not only relieved government expenses, 
but also caused a revival in trade and a general fall in the 
<c) cur- cost of living. Finally, Peel passed the Bank Charter Act 
rency (1844) to set the currency in order. This Act limited the 
number of bank notes which could be issued, and allowed 
the Bank of England to issue these notes only in proportion 
to the gold reserve it held. This measure prevented inflation, 
and connected the management of currency, through the 


Bank, with the Government. 

Now, too, came a series of acts carrying on the reforms 

sodai of the Whigs in social conditions. Lord Shaftesbury (p. 773) 
reforms! ^ a( j worked untiringly, and the Commission to investigate 

into the mines now presented its report. So horrifying were 
the conditions revealed that the conscience of Parliament, 
<a) coi- and of the nation, was startled. Children under 12 wor 
a ( 1842 ) for 16 hours a day, 1 and women and children alike acted as 
beasts of burden, pulling tubs laden with coal. The ct 
of 1842 prohibited the employment underground of women 
and girls, and of boys under 10. Inspectors were appointed 

to see that the law was observed. 

The Factory Act of 1847, passed in RusseUs 

1 The owners declared that they could not run the Fjj* 1 **.*o P enin|fthe doors 
child-labour. Children under 8 did not pull tub. . but amt opening 

or “ traps ** in the workings. 
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ministry, introduced the Ten-Hour Day. This really applied o>) f.c- 
°nly to women and persons under 18, but as the work of the (mi*' 1 
factories depended so largely on these two classes of em¬ 
ployees, it meant that the factories could not work longer 
hours, and the men therefore benefited as well. 

Britain thus embarked on a period of reform, and the 
country seemed to be entering upon an era of prosperity Ireland 
after such troubled years. Less happy was the condition of 
Ireland, and from the West came trouble which was even¬ 
tually to overwhelm Peel and his party. Peel had been Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and he had been brought much into 
contact with O’Connell, the “ Liberator ”, so beloved of the 
Irish. Through O’Connell’s efforts the Roman Catholics 
had won emancipation (p. 7G4), but they desired more. 

When Peel became Premier in 1841, O’Connell hoped the 
time had come for further concessions. He desired the 
repeal of the Union, and he wished Ireland to manage her 
own affairs. He did not want to break away from Great 
Britain; he was perfectly loyal to the Crown, and he was, 
indeed, extremely enthusiastic in his devotion to the young 
Queen. But he wished for an Irish Parliament and objected 
to the country being ruled by a Viceroy and Chief Secretary 
who took their orders from the Cabinet and Parliament at 
Westminster. O Connell s agitation took the form of great 
meetings. 1 The movement grew and gathered strength. 

Peel was resolved to crush it. He “ proclaimed ” one of 
O’Connell’s largest meetings, and forbade it to be held. 
O’Connell would never go against the law, and he accepted 
the prohibition, thus, as it turned out, losing all the support 
of the more extreme elements. Peel then went further and 
had O’Connell arrested for sedition (1843). The first trial 
ended in conviction, and O’Connell went to prison. On 
appeal, the House of Lords reversed the sentence. O’Connell, 


c° r owd re t d ^p?e n d y dl ^TheTaSTf’ T 
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however, was completely broken. He could not win back 
his power over his people, and died in retirement. 

Ireland was to have a strange revenge on Peel. 

She was a terribly poor country, and the peasants de- 
The pended mainly on potatoes for their staple food. Now in 
(1845) 1845 a fearful disease appeared and attacked the crop. Men 
would go out to their fields and would suddenly catch a 
faint sickly smell borne on the wind. Then, beneath their 
eyes they would see their potato plants turning black and 
sinking away into slime. Starvation fell upon the whole 
wretched country. The obvious remedy was to import 
food, but importation was checked by the Corn Laws 
imposed by Great Britain. 

In England agitation had already been raised against these 
Anti- laws. Richard Cobden had joined with John Bright to form a 
Law great League, founded in 1839, to press for repeal. Cobden 
gue was a hard-headed, clear-speaking manufacturer, an excellent 
hand at drawing up pamphlets and leaflets, which through 
the penny post he could distribute up and down the land. 
Bright was a member of Parliament, and reckoned one of 
the great orators of the day. 1 These two stirred up one of 
the most effective political campaigns that has ever been 
known. Meetings and demonstrations were held all over 
the country. They could point to two damning facts. The 
poor needed food, and the price of bread was high, while 
the landlords profited from the high price of wheat. Plenty 
of foreign corn could be brought in, but that would mean 
a fall in the price of corn. On the other hand, Protectionists 
could urge that mill-owners wanted cheap corn because it 
meant cheap wages and that therefore they would be able 
to sell their cotton cheaper throughout the world and so 
increase their profits. There was, no doubt, exaggeration on 
both sides. Peel had himself gradually become convince 
that the system was wrong and that the Corn Laws should 

1 His speech on the Crimean War contained a phrase which has 
tality: “ The Angel of Death is abroad in the land. We can almost near 

beating of his wings.” 
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be repealed. His party, however, was composed of land- 

owners. The Irish famine forced his hand. In that country in 

1846, each week nearly 3000 people were dying in the work- 

houses alone. 1 England herself could send no corn, for her 

crops were ruined by rain. Cobden said these rains “ washed 

away the Corn Laws , for Peel hesitated no longer, and 

decided for Repeal. His Cabinet would not agree, and Peel 
resigned. 

There was a brief interval when the Whigs tried to form 
a ministry, but here again landlords would not agree to the R epe a 
import of foreign corn, so Lord John Russell declined office, co'™ 
Peel came back, thinking the way clear. He was mistaken, frES, 
In his party was the ambitious young Jew, Benjamin Disraeli, 
who led a revolt of the Tories against their leader, claiming 
that Peel was betraying the party ”. For the landowners 
it must be said that many honestly considered that repeal 
would ruin agriculture and therefore injure the country. 

Peel, however, remained convinced that the Corn Laws 
were against the interests of the people, and he was firm in 
his resolve not to let party considerations come before those 
of the nation. Deprived, through Disraeli, of the support 
of some of his own party, he turned to those of his opponents, 
the Whigs, who also favoured repeal. With their help the 
repeal of the Corn Laws was carried (1846). 

Peel tried to convince his party that this was both inevit¬ 
able and part of a comprehensive plan, for not only were the F .u 
corn duties reduced to Is., but taxes on live stock, meat, £«, 
cheese, and butter were abolished, as well as duties on many 
manufactured goods. His efforts were vain. Disraeli pur¬ 
sued him unrelentingly, calling the Government “ organized 
hypocrisy ”, Peel himself a “ sublime mediocrity ” and 
finally joined with the Whigs in defeating him over another 
measure. Peel resigned the Premiership. Lord John 
Russell and the Whigs came into office, and later (1852) 
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Lord Derby. This victory of the Protectionists , as they 
called themselves, over the “ Peelites ” did not last long. 
The Tory party split could not be healed, and in 1846 
the Whigs came into power. 

Peel himself continued as a member of Parliament, and 
his calm acceptance of the situation won him great respect. 1 
But a riding accident killed him in 1850, and the fortunes 
of the party passed into the custody of the young man who 
had brought about his political eclipse. 

Disraeli’s triumph over Peel, however, brought disaster 
to himself, for the split caused in the Tory party had the 
effect which might have been foreseen. Peel’s friends were 
some of the ablest men of the day. Gladstone , the “ rising 
hope of those stern and unbending Tories ”, was devoted 
to his leader, while the tough old Duke of Wellington was 
equally loyal. These men and many others could not for¬ 
give Disraeli and would not work with him. So the Tories 
could not keep a majority, and the Whigs triumphantly 
returned to power. 


CHAPTER 60 


WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENTS — 
CHARTISM: TRADEJJLOQNISM: CO-OPERATION 


The period of Peel’s ministry coincided with a time of 
distress, and the name of the “ Hungry Forties ” clings to 
that decade. A strange contrast was being worked out in 
the lives of the different classes. While exports, shipping, 
coal and iron production flourished and the manufacturers 
grew rich, the workers were hit by dear bread due to 


1 Peel himself, in the speech he made when he resigned, 9un ™<£ “P{Jd 
situation: “ I leave a name severely censured by many who from , by 

motives adhere to the principle of protection; I shall leave a na remem- 

every monopolist — but it may be that I shall leave a name sor J\ n( j earn 

bered with goodwill in the homes of those whose lot it is to , c 
their bread . . . when they eat abundant untaxed food, swee 
no longer leavened with a sense of injustice.” 
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bad harvests. The years to 1840 saw an immense trans¬ 
ference of population. England swung over from a nation 
with life based on an agricultural population, to one based 
on towns. Hence her problems altered and became those 
of town dwellers and workers. Thus the industrial north 
experienced a “ hunger-revolt ”, intensified by the dislike 
for the new Poor Law. This led to the formation of work¬ 
ing-men’s associations to “ benefit politically and socially 
and morally the useful classes ”, and this in turn gave rise 
to the interesting movement known as Chartism (Note 131). 
This strange interlude, though it ended in failure and was 
ridiculed at the time, later came to be treated with more 
respect, for it showed that the working-classes were waking 
up to the desire for political power and were combining 
together to obtain it. They realized that the reforms of 
1832 had enfranchised only the middle classes, and had 
done nothing for the workers. 


In 1838, William Lovett , a skilled craftsman, drew up the 
“ People’s Charter ”, which he hoped might be passed by 
Parliament. This Charter demanded six concessions — 
manhood suffrage, vote by secret ballot, payment of mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, abolition of property qualification for 
members, equal electoral districts, and annual parliaments. 
Most of these points have now been granted, and, indeed, 
we now have what the Chartists did not visualize — uni¬ 
versal suffrage for both men and women. In those days 
many, especially amongst the labouring classes, rallied to 
the democratic ideals of the Chartists. The movement 
itself had two sides, one of which worked along peaceful 
lines and helped to win its cause by persuasion. This section 
was led by William Lovett himself and concentrated on 
drawing up petitions to Parliament, which invariably re¬ 
jected them. 1 A more violent section believed that “ force ” 
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The first petition (1839) contained 1* million signatures and was rejected 
by Parliament by 266 votes to 46 The second Chartist petition, in 1842 w„ 

D “ rly miUl ° n “d was rejected by Parliament by 
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Feargus alone would win the day, and this was headed bv Fearpus 

O Connor i ^ ® 

U C onnor?- For ten years from 1838, the movement grew 
steadily and thousands joined it. Then in 1848 revolution 
broke out all over Europe, and at first it seemed as if England 
would catch the infection. O’Connor, who had a great 
gift of wild oratory, raised crowds to frenzy. He became 
more and more extreme. The Chartists, under his influence, 
refused to work for the repeal of the Corn Laws, declaring 
that the men who worked for the League were the manu¬ 
facturers who wanted the Corn Laws abolished only in 
order that they could lower wages. Political reform was 
their goal. A third monster petition was drawn up and was 
to be presented to Parliament by large deputations from all 
over the country. It was said to contain 5£ million signa¬ 
tures, and this at a time when many of the working-classes 
could not read or write. Great expectations were aroused 
by the idea of this petition, and great apprehension was 
felt by the Government. The Duke of Wellington collected 
troops, and when the procession approached Westminster it 
was forbidden to cross Westminster Bridge. Torrents of rain 
fell on the disappointed crowds, which melted away without 
giving any trouble. The hopes of the petitioners vanished 
as speedily, for when the lists of names were examined, 
many were found to be forgeries, and the whole thing was 
brought to ridicule when such names as “ Queen Victoria 
and “ Wellington ” were found scrawled in. Yet, though 
people laughed at the Chartists then, we can perhaps better 
sympathize with them now. We can see how comparatively 
little was to be feared from “ revolution ” in England, for 
while the rest of Europe saw fighting and bloodshed, our 
very mild efforts scarcely troubled political life. 

Actually the country was settling down to a time of peace¬ 
ful development. We have learnt that trade follows^what 
economists call a “ cycle ”, that is to say “ slumps are 

1 He spoke, he said, “ to the unshaved chins, the blistered hands, and fustian 
jackets of the genuine working-man.” 
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followed by “ booms ”, and now the years of depression 
were followed by prosperity. The repeal of the Corn Laws 
did not ruin agriculture, for the workers of the whole country 
were prospering as trade revived, and had more money to 
spend, while the growth of population increased the demand 
for goods and for corn. It was the content due to prosperity 
which made the working-classes lose interest in the Chartists’ 
demand for political reform. 

In addition, the Chartists did not appeal to all sections 
of the working-classes, many of whom found an outlet for 
their energies in, and hoped for more from, the reforms to 
be obtained through two other movements, Trade Unionism 
and Co-operation. 

Both these were influenced by the ideas and work of 
Robert Owen , a most remarkable man, and one who has 
been hailed as the founder of British Socialism. Owen was 
a Welshman who went to Scotland and there set up a model 
factory at New Lanark. 1 He came to believe that if men 
were to combine instead of competing, production could be 
so developed and distribution of wealth so equalized, that 
poverty would disappear. He was convinced, too, from his 
own experience, that decent conditions produced decent 
citizens. Good wages, good housing, clean conditions of 
work, and opportunities for education, transformed his own 
workpeople at Lanark. So he came to preach the idea that 
good environment and social justice could transform the 
populace. 

He considered that the beginning of this programme 
must be made by uniting the workers in Trade Unions. 
This was made legal in 1824, and as the workers realized 
that the Reform Bill of 1832, which they had so ardently 
supported, brought no benefit to them, they began to join 
the Unions in great numbers. In 1833 Owen had the 
idea of amalgamating all these small bodies, and he there- 

* He took many of his ideas from Political Justice, a book written by Godwin, 
Shelleys father-in-law. 7 ^ 
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fore founded the " Grand National Consolidated Trades 
Union ”, which was joined by every class of worker from 
“ farm labourer to sweeps and bonnetmakers Owen 
thought that the Unions could take over industry and run 
it co-operatively, and he would not countenance strikes. 
When the employers, frightened at the new movement, 
began to “ lock out ” its members, it all fell to pieces and 
collapsed. Trade Unionism had to develop along different 
lines from those of Owen’s dreams. Moreover, the employ¬ 
ing class were now growing vindictive. They saw, and 
dreaded, the power which combination might give. They 
could not now openly forbid men to organize for the im¬ 
provement of their conditions, but they tried to injure the 
Unions in another way. In 1834 began a set of prosecu¬ 
tions against men who “ took an oath ” in support of their 
Unions. 1 The climax came in the case of the Dorset labourers 
The Toi- of Tolpuddle. These men were arrested in 1834 for swear- 
Martyrs ing men into a Union which intended to join the Grand 
Consolidated. For this they were sentenced to seven years 
transportation. 

The other working-class movement which indirectly 
Go-opera- derives from Owen, had a far more prosperous future. He 
tion had begun, in London, an experiment in “ co-operative 
selling Members of his “ society ” took to a central 
“ store ” the goods which they produced. They were paid 
for their labour, and the goods were sold at that “ cost 
price ” with a small charge for the expenses of running the 
store. The experiment was a great success for a time, and 
then failed owing to difficulties over Owen’s personality. Yet 
his idea lived on, and a new start was made by a little group 
of men in Lancashire. There, at Rochdale, in 1844, a band 
of weavers joined together to open a little store in 1 oad Lane. 
They combined to buy jointly first food, then general goo s 
which they needed. By this joint buying they could get 

1 These actions were taken under an " Unlawful Oaths Acts of 
panic year. 
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things cheaper. They called themselves the Rochdale The 
Pioneers. The idea spread, and, soon, from simply buying pioonn 
they went on to manufacture. From that handful of men, 
meeting in a little back lane, came a whole new idea — to 
produce for use and to do away with private profit. Thus, a 
“ co-operator ” paid for his goods, and then received back 
the f ‘ profit ” which would have been made by a private 
trader. (This returned “ profit ” was called “ dividend ”.) 

The scheme worked because the “ consumer ” for the first 
time was organizing and controlling “ production ”. So 
great has the movement grown that to-day it is reckoned that 
one-third of the people of England belong to co-operative 
stores which are managed by the members themselves, and 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society is the largest single 
manufacturing concern in the land. The idea originated in 
England, but it has spread over the whole world. 

While the working-classes in this way abandoned the 
political agitation for the Charter and began to work up Prosperity 
towards prosperity and to develop their organizing powers, middle 
the middle classes also grew more prosperous. From 1848 classe * 
onwards was a time when everything seemed to expand. 

Railways were being built and steamships were being 
developed. Capital was needed, and so investments paid a 
high rate of interest. 1 So many companies were floated, that 
not unnaturally there was a proportion of failures, and in 
order to safeguard investors, the “ Limited Liability ” Act 
was passed (1837). This provided that a shareholder in a 
properly registered company could only lose the actual 

amount he had invested, and not as hitherto be liable for 

% 

the entire losses incurred, even if he had only a small share. 

In 1851 the general prosperity seemed to be summed up 
in the Great Exhibition , held in Hyde Park. 2 The vast glass 

1 People with money in those days could earn interest at the rate of 20 per 
cent, for not only was the demand for capital great, but inventions enabled that 
high rate to be earned through the greater production. Thus we have the Vic¬ 
torian business man heaping up wealth in a way which can hardly be imitated 
in a period when the rate is not more than 5 per cent. 

Amongst the visitors one of the most impressed was Charlotte Bront*. 
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building which enclosed even the tall trees, was to the mid- 
Victorian a “ fairy palace ” of crystal. All England rejoiced 
in the wealth which the Exhibition displayed, and was 
proud of the crowds who flocked to visit it even from the 
Continent. 


CHAPTER 61 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS — PALMERSTON 


ston 


Turning now from home affairs, we find that the early 
Victorian era was equally remarkable abroad. In the first 
place, Great Britain forged ahead and became a great power, 
taking a prominent part in foreign affairs. In the second, 
the Empire expanded on clear and vitally important lines, 
while to make the whole subject even more interesting, a 
series of most remarkable men acted as her leaders — 
Palmerston , Gladstone , and Disraeli , all of whom left very 
definite marks on our foreign policy. 

Palmersto?i is in many respects a most vivid and amusing 
Palmer- personality./ He was, in some ways, nearer to the eighteenth 
~~ ~ than to the nineteenth century in which he actually lived. 
He was a very cheerful, almost boiste rous maa» so full of 
confidence in himself and his country that he never troubled 
to consider what other men or other nations might think./ 
This gay, flamboyant attitude was characteristic. / He was 
always bold and dashing, often reckless, in his public life. 
His main policy was to assert the honour and prestige of 
Britain otr^aIT\possible occasions. Actually he started his 
career as a Tolw, but he went over to the Whigs over the 
question of Pari iarfient ary Reform, in which he believed! He 
supported Catholic Emancipation too, but though he thought 

1 Thus, when he went to visit Queen Victoria after the death of Prince Albert, 

evervthing literally was draped m black, s 


he arrived at a court where everything literally was ara P cu "with 

" in a brown overcoat, light grey trousers, green gloves and blue stu » , 

his whiskers freshly dyed.” His rasping tone in foreign affairs won 
nickname of “ Lord Pumicestone 
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both these measures were necessary, he did not care for hum¬ 
drum reforms such as his Whig colleagues were carrying out 
in the first years of their administration. # The sphere which 
attracted him was foreign affairs, and he became Foreign 
Secretary in 1830. He acceptedjS^fining’s liberal ideas, and 
if he was at times too loud iiVasserting the prestige of Great 
Britain, and in giving advice to other Powers, he was, neverthe¬ 
less, the ardent champion of “ liberalism ” against reaction and 
tyranny. This is the period when England did not hesitate to 
take part in continental affairs, and when she began to win a 
reputation as the champion of liberty and of small nations. 

Palmerston first made his policy clear in the case of 

»ndepend* 1 ^ e ^ lum {Note 135), and we can better realize the importance 
ence of what he did in the light of modern events which have 
emphasized the effect of his policy towards Belgian inde¬ 
pendence. Greatly against her will Belgium had been forced 
(by the Congress of Vienna) to be joined with Holland and 
put under the sovereignty of the House of Orange. In 1830 
revolutions broke out, upsetting in many directions the 
settlements forced on the nations at Vienna. France turned 
out the restored Bourbons, and Belgium broke away from 
Holland and declared herself independent. Palmerston 
was determined that France should not place her candidate 
on the throne, so he backed up Belgium and helped her to 
secure Leopold of Coburg (uncle to Queen Victoria) as King. 
The Dutch refused to accept the arrangement and went to 
war. France and Britain intervened on behalf of Belgium, 
and Prussia too prepared to join in the struggle. In 1832 the 
independence of Belgium was recognized, but the final 
settlement of her frontier was not reached until, in 1839, 
Britain, France, and Prussia gave Belgium the famous 
guarantee of her permanent neutrality. 1 

1 Palmerston’s methods of instructing his ambassadors may be judged fro™ 
the dispatch he sent to the British ambassador in Paris: €t It may not be a 
for you to hint, when any fitting occasion, that though we are anxl °^. • 
cultivate the best understanding with France, yet that is only on the supp * 
that she contents herself with the finest territory' in Europe, and does no 
to open a new chapter of encroachment and conquest.” 
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Besides Belgium, trouble broke out in Spain and in 
Portugal. In Spain the King died in 1833, leaving a young Spain 
daughter, Isabella, but many Spaniards held that Spain 
could not be ruled by a woman. A large party therefore 
supported the late King’s brother, Don Carlos, and a fierce 
civil war broke out. Palmerston supported the young queen, 
but the struggle was bitter and bloodthirsty, and was pro¬ 
longed for some years. Eventually the Carlists were defeated, 
but their cause lingered on, and even 100 years later, in the 
Spanish war of 1937-39, the Carlists reappeared as a party. 
Palmerston backed up the young Queen of Portugal too, 
who was also persecuted by her uncle, Don Miguel. He 
seized the throne and she fled to Brazil. In 1833 her sup¬ 
porters drove Miguel from Lisbon. Palmerston, acting with 
France, secured the expulsion of Miguel from Portugal, and 
the firm establishment of Queen Maria on the throne (1835). 

In both these spheres he had English opinion behind him. 

He now embarked upon a more serious quarrel with 
France, over affairs in the Near East. Turkey was at this Mehemet 
period very weak, and the Sultan was threatened by his Ah 
rebellious vassal, Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt. 1 In 1833 
Russia stole a march on the rest of Europe, and by sending 
her fleet to the Bosphorus forced Turkey to sign a pact of 
“ mutual alliance ” at Unhiar Skelessi. Palmerston was taken 
by surprise and could do nothing to check Russia's move. 

In 1840 Mehemet Ali again attacked Turkey. France at 
first joined with the other Powers, then secretly gave her 
support to Mehemet Ali, hoping thereby to win influence in 
Syria. When Palmerston discovered this he made an agree¬ 
ment with Russia, Austria, and Prussia, whereby Mehemet 
Ali was secured in Egypt, was promised Syria for his life¬ 
time, but was checked in his further designs on Turkey. 

1 Mehemet Ali was by birth an Albanian, and began life as a trader in 
tobacco. He made himself master of Egypt during the Napoleonic wars. He 
was not without humour, and when in 1840 the four Powers deposed him he 
announced that this was the fourth time he had been deposed and that he 
hoped to get over it as well as he had done the other times “ with the help of God 
and the Prophet. And he did, though not so well as he had hoped. 
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France, which had not been consulted, was furious at being 
excluded from this settlement. Thiers began to threaten 
war, and some of Palmerston’s colleagues were much 
alarmed. Palmerston, however, was perfectly cool. He said 
“ One must use firm and stout language to the French 
government and to Frenchmen.” He never believed France 
would go to war, and he was right. Thiers resigned, France 
accepted the arrangement, and it was finally agreed that 
during peace time Turkey should close the Dardanelles to 
ships of war of all nations. Palmerston’s policy of co¬ 
operating with Russia and standing firm against France was 
completely successful, and the fear of war over the Near 
East countries faded away. 

His next exploit, however, had less to commend it to his 
china countrymen. The Chinese government was trying to forbid 
the importation of opium from India. Palmerston acted in 
the interests, as he conceived them, of British India, which 
derived large revenues from the trade. A quarrel arose over 
the question of the recognition by the Chinese of the repre¬ 
sentative of the British Crown. Palmerston in 1840 attacked 
China, and eventually forced her to cede us Hong-Kong and 
to open five other ports to British trade. 

Then for a while there was an interval due to the fall of 

Melbourne’s government and its replacement Jry-thaf of_ 

Peel (1840). The new Foreign Minister, Lord Aberdeen , 
was very peaceably inclined, and did not at all wish to follow 
Palmerston’s stormy policy or interfere with other nations. 
He wanted peace, and he managed to get on good terms 
with France. He also showed himself conciliatory towards 
the United States. Indeed, Canada declared that he went 
much too far in yielding to the Americans. 

There had, for example, been a dispute over the newly 
The developed western territories, and Lord Aberdeen agreed 
question in 1846 to w r hat was called the “ Oregon ” treaty, by which 
the U.S.A. kept Oregon and the British received Van¬ 
couver and British Columbia. 
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Lord Aberdeen’s conciliatory efforts carried us on quietly 

until 1846, but in that year Palmerston was recalled to the Palmer- 

Foreign Office (in Lord John Russell’s cabinet), and almost 

at once he fell out with France. The King there was now 

Louis Philippe , of the Orleanist side of the Bourbons. He 

was by way of being a democratic king, and walked about 

Paris carrying his umbrella like any ordinary French citizen. 

But he could not resist the temptation to add to the power 

of his family. Just as Louis XIV had been tempted to try to 

join Spain to France through marriage, so now Louis Philippe 

did exactly the same thing. The young Queen of Spain was 

old enough to marry, and Louis Philippe began to negotiate 

for her marriage to his younger son. Great Britain, and 

indeed all Europe, objected to this, for in the nineteenth 

century, as in the seventeenth, no one wished to see France 

and Spain united under one dynasty. Great Britain first 

suggested a Coburg prince as a husband for the Queen. This 

was withdrawn, but owing to a misunderstanding the French 

believed that we meant to persevere in this proposal. So the 

French King went another way to work. The young Queen 

was married to one of her cousins, a wretched creature who 

it was believed could never have children, and the Queen’s 

sister was married to Louis Philippe’s son. In this way the 

French thought that ultimately the Orleans family would 

inherit the throne of Spain. The effect of this disgraceful 

action was seen at once. Great Britain was furious and broke 

off her friendly relations with Louis Philippe. His position 

had always been weak, and the friendship of England had 

helped to keep him on the throne. Now he had lost that, and 

the discontented elements in France saw their chance In 

1848 a revolution broke out and he was forced to flee the 
country. 

Disturbances began in Italy, then spread to Paris, and 
then to Germany. All over Europe oppressed people and 
races took up arms. The Italian States belonging to Austria 
Hungary, Austria, all rose against the Emperor G<™5 ™ 
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became a country where one petty ruler after another had to 
fly for his life. Palmerston sympathized with all these revolts, 
and allowed arms to be sent to insurgents whenever he 
could. By an irony of fate, while he did his best unofficially 
to forward these revolutions, he had to welcome as exiles 
many of the fugitive rulers. Louis Philippe came to end his 
days in England, and another exile was the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, who was, however, to return to his country and be 
the ruler of Bismarck’s Germany. 

Actually 1848, when people who believed themselves 
oppressed rose everywhere against tyranny, proved a year of 
failure. In every country, the democrats failed to unite. The 
autocratic rulers were able to crush one revolt after another; 
the Emperor Francis Joseph returned to Vienna, the Czar 
helped him to crush Hungary. Germany saw her rulers over¬ 
throw all the new constitutions. The hope of democratic 
government vanished. 

Palmerston had naturally infuriated the absolute rulers by 
Palmer- his sympathy with the popular and nationalistic revolutions, 
•ton and own coun t r y had on the whole approved of his policy, 

Queen especially as it was realized that he made the influence of 
Great Britain really important abroad. 

Now his high-handed ways were to bring their own 
punishment, and in an unexpected quarter. Queen Victoria 
was lively, and she had also determination. In 1840 she 
had married her cousin, Prince Albert . Modern historians 
have emphasized both the great influence Prince Albert 
had on his wife, and his own marked ability. With her 
marriage, the young Queen not only learnt to devote herself 
seriously to the task of taking her share in State business, 
but she was also helped by a man of great gifts. The Queen, 
therefore, was not likely to accept Palmerston s way o 
ignoring the Crown and transacting foreign affairs without 
due consultation or notification. His habit of withho mg 
dispatches began to cause serious trouble, for the sovereign 
had a constitutional right to see such documents. 
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Queen and her husband, through their vast family con¬ 
nections, had both knowledge of, and influence with, foreign 
courts. Neither would accept “ Pam’s ” way of ignoring the 
sovereign. Remonstrances grew more and more vehement, 

and the Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, shared the 
royal views. 

An international incident now showed the danger of 
Palmerston’s blustering methods. A Jew, born in Gibraltar Don 
and therefore a British subject, Don Pacifico, was in business fiMo" 
in Athens. Here he got into trouble, and a mob wrecked 
his house. He appealed to Palmerston on the ground that 
he could not obtain compensation. 1 Palmerston chose to 
take the matter up as an affront to Britain. He sent the 
fleet to seize Greek ships off the Piraeus. This attack in¬ 
furiated Russia (the “ protector ” of Greece) and France, 
and was taken to show British diplomacy at its worst. 

Then Palmerston went too far. In the great revolutionary 
year of 1848, France had abolished monarchy altogether Louis 
and proclaimed the Second Republic. In 1851, Louis Napo- Napoleon 
Icon, nephew of the Great Napoleon, by a sudden act of 
violence overthrew this Second Republic and made himself 
dictator of France. Great Britain was taken by surprise, but 
Palmerston, lightly abandoning his Liberal principles, 
quickly congratulated the ambassador of Louis Napoleon on 
his success, without even consulting the Cabinet or the 
Queen. This was too much, and he was promptly dismissed. 

The incident in its far-reaching results was like a stone 
cast into a pond. Palmerston would not recognize his 
mistake. Instead, he decided on revenge. He headed a 
revolt against his former colleagues, and returning “ tit for 
tat ”, brought about the defeat and resignation of Lord John 
Russell. The Queen disliked party feuds, and she now used 
her influence to effect a reconciliation between the sections 
She induced the former Tories who had stuck by Peel to join 
with the Whigs. The “ Peelite ” leader was Lord Aberdeen 

1 He actually asked for £ 26 , 000 . 
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who became Prime Minister (1852). Far more important 
was the young man to whom he gave his first office — 
William Ewart Gladstone became Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, and one of the greatest men of the period was 
thus well launched on his Liberal career. Lord John Russell 
and Palmerston both sank their differences and took office 
under Aberdeen, Russell as Foreign Secretary, Palmerston 
as Home Secretary/ This famous coalition was to fulfill all 
prophecies as to the ill-success which usually comes from 
the union of strange bedfellows, for it was to embark on one 
of the most futile and disastrous episodes, as far as its results 
went, of our history — the Crimean War. 


CHAPTER 62 


THE CRIMEA (1854-56) 


Some people have said that the Crimean War (Note 136) is 
important only because it was instrumental in producing 
Florence Nightingale and her creation of modern nursing. 
There was more than that, however, in these campaigns. We 
have learnt perhaps to look at history in a broader light, and 
now when we think of the war of 1854 we can see certain 
large movements behind them. For the war was an illus¬ 
tration of the clash of opposing interests which perpetually 
disturbs south-eastern Europe. It shows the forces in 
opposition which have had so far-reaching an influence 
in modern times — the struggle between the empires o 
Russia, Turkey, and Austria, for the control of that debate 

able land, the Balkans. 1 


1 In addition, to those who study it more closely, the C ^ e .^ p ls 1 if t t e r Sodf 
for its picturesque details, its battles and its great siege se ^ scene, 

in “ old-fashioned ” warfare, before the modem amu< ; s oper ations 

Socially it was fantastic; smart young women went ou soldiers were 

as though they were going to a picnic, and the roman i P cver y 0 ne in 

inspired to great deeds by The Heir of RedclyJJe , the nove 
England was reading. 
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The “ problem of the Near East ”, as it is called, centres 
round the Balkans . The countries which made up the The 
Balkan Peninsula had for centuries been under the Turk. Sithi*” 
Serbia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Greece, had all been conquered eST 
by the Turk in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the 
nineteenth century they began to struggle for independence. 

British sympathies had been warmly on the side of Greece, 
and would in general have been against the Turks, had not 
complications arisen because of Russia. Britain dreaded the 
power of that vast backward country; Tsardom stood for 
tyranny and we feared that it stood for aggression. We 
believed that Russia had designs on our Indian Empire, and 
we were afraid of her coming down into the Mediterranean 
and threatening our route to the East. 

The crisis which came to a head in 1854 had been fore¬ 
seen. It was due to the obvious weakness of the Turkish Turkey, 
Empire. The Sultan’s power had for long been declining, < t « h si C k * 
and the question which was being more or less openly dis- E^>^ ot 
cussed was as to who should divide up his territories which 
included, besides the Balkans, Egypt, Syria, and Palestine. 

Russia was then ruled by the Czar Nicholas /, and he said, 

1 he bear is dying. ^ ou may give him musk, but even 
musk will not long keep him alive.” He saw no need for a 
war, and suggested an amicable division of the spoils. He 
himself wanted access to the Mediterranean, and he sug¬ 
gested that Great Britain should take Egypt and Crete. 

France, the third power concerned, was involved through 
the religious question. 

That question was not the cause of the war, but it was 
made its pretext. Russia, champion of the Greek Orthodox Religious 
Church, claimed to be protector of members of that Church que8t,on 
who were under Turkish rule, such as the Bulgars. She 
claimed, too, the right of guardianship over the “ Holy 
Places ; the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem 
and the Holy Grotto in the Church of the Nativity at Beth¬ 
lehem. The French, representing the Roman Church dis- 
<»•*>> ’ 
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puted that claim. Thus men said the quarrel was over u a 
Key and a Star ” (the Star being the silver star inlaid in the 
pavement to mark where Our Lord was born, the Key being 
that for the great door of the church at Bethlehem). Ill-will 
and rivalry were created, and at length Russia came out with 
the claim to protect all the Christian subjects of the Turks. 
France and Great Britain saw in this the true motive of 
Russian policy. They believed that Russia aimed at political 
control of the Balkans. Our ambassador in Constantinople 
was Lord Stratford de Redcliffe , who liked and believed in 
the Turks, while distrusting the Russians. He thought that 
the Sultan, to win our support, would agree to reform, 
and he believed that were those reforms granted, it was 
better that Turkey should retain control than that Russia 
should be given her chance. He pressed his views very 
strongly, and unluckily the Coalition cabinet, which really 
was formed of men whose views did not coincide, could not 
agree. Thus, no clear lead was given, and the Czar mis¬ 
takenly thought there was no chance of war. Believing 
Britain would do nothing, he first occupied the two pro¬ 
vinces bordering the Danube, Wallachia and Moldavia, 
and then sank a Turkish fleet at Sinope (1853). 

Instantly Great Britain took alarm, and Napoleon III 


war whipped up war feeling. He did not deliberately promote 
or desire war, but he had to conciliate public opinion in 


France by striking dramatic blows, and his need for earning 


political support made it difficult for him to avoid war if his 


prestige was at all threatened. 

So war was declared and the French and British prepared 
to invade Russia. The original object of the allies, the 
expulsion of the Russians from the Danubian principalities, 
was quickly secured; but it was considered necessary for 
future security to cripple Russia, and for that purpose to 
capture Sebastopol , the great Russian arsenal and fort in 
the Crimea, the “ very heart ”, as it was called, “ of Russian 
power in the East 
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“The history of the Crimean war,” it has been said “ is 
a history of blunders.” The great powers of Europe’ had 
waged no big campaign since that of 1815, and it is un- 
demable that the art of war had been somewhat forgotten. 

1 he allied forces landed in the Crimea, and won the battle 
of the Alma in September, 1854. But the battle, apart from The 
the courage shown by the soldiers, reflected little credit upon X 
the allies. They besieged Sebastopol after a delay which Alma 
enabled the Russians to improve their defences. In addition, 
the Russian army was heavily reinforced and was able to 
attack the allies at Balaclava. That battle was famous for 
one incident. Six hundred men of the “ Light Brigade ” Baiacia™ 
made owing to mistaken orders, a magnificent though use- ?X rmaa 
less charge down a valley swept by artillery from all sides 
and actually managed to reach and temporarily to take 
possession of the enemy’s guns.* Less than a fortnight after, 
the Russians made a determined attack at bikerman. After 
a desperate battle, fought in a fog-a “ soldiers’ battle ”, 

' r e ;/, h r.T WaS ? ne ~ the Russians were eventually re¬ 
pulsed (5th November, 1854). 

an77’ h ;7 eVer ’ had t0 % ht a Crimean winter, 

n 7 7 midd l e ° f N ° ve ™ ber “ began. For the next four The 
ths the condition of the army was terrible The cold c r ,n * ean 

was intense; food and clothing'were alite ic 

transport ammals all perished; the soldiers had to Convert 

themselves into commissariat mules to bring in supplies- 

and the camp hospitals were miserably provided Tvith 

necessities for the sick and wounded. As a conseouence the 

troops were attacked by cholera and scurvy, by* dysente,7 

and fever, and at one time the men in hospita/were more 
numerous than those outside it. 

the cnemy^fc where an , CXp ?^ d P°*ition within 

French forces went astray, and arrived too Ir ^ att,e * whl lst the bulk of the 
was intended. ed to ° late to turn the enemy’s left wing as 

* See Tennyson’s Poem* Th- • , . 

charge of the Light Brigade is wel knoT °‘ f ‘ CW ?rench ^mniander on the 
pas la guerre.” nown. C est magmfique, mais ce n’est 
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The condition of the army was now made clear to the 
people at home by the dispatches of newspaper correspon¬ 
dents, especially of The Times. It became known that in¬ 
competence and corruption had left our men without 
stores, without clothes, without medical care. There were 
no bandages, no beds, not even soap to keep men and 
hospitals clean. There were too few doctors, and only a 
small number of orderlies to care for the thousands of 
wounded. The men had to be brought across the Black 


Sea to the hospital at Scutari, and when those of them who 
survived reached that place, it was to die in hundreds from 
lack of care. 1 The whole country burst into a flame of 
indignation. Lord Aberdeen was obliged to resign and 
Palmerston, whose energy was beyond doubt, became 
Premier (1855). More important, as it eventually proved, 
Florence Nightingale was sent out to organize the nursing 
and the hospitals. The career of this remarkable woman 
was to prove a blessing to the world at large. She was not 
only the “ Lady of the Lamp ”, 2 she was also an adminis¬ 
trator of outstanding ability and tenacity. Her strugg es 
with the War Office and the Army Medical authorities were 
to last the whole of her long life, but she emerged victorious. 
She bullied the officials on the spot, she bullied the officials 
at home; she overcame the incredible obstruction of the 
medical authorities; she used the press to get stores an 
comforts sent from England; she cleaned the ospita s an 
she saw that the wounded were provided with nurses, wi 
clean beds, with clean shirts. When the war en e s 

returned to carry on the work, backed by er inu £? , 
prestige. 3 Nursing was thrown open to women as a skilled 

profession, hospital hygiene was revolutionized, an 

1 420 out of every 1000 died; after Miss Nightingale took charge this appal¬ 
ling figure fell to 22 out of every 1000. in London, part 

* Immortalized as such in one of the most beautiful statues in Lon 

of the Crimea Memorial in Waterloo place. brooch. Only 

8 She received no official honour though the senile, was the 

just before her death (in 1910) when she had become aimw 

honour of the Order of Merit sent to her. 
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only army nursing, but civilian nursing as well was trans¬ 
formed. Her career may be reckoned the great factor to 

be remembered when the battles of the Crimea themselves 
are forgotten. 

The new year, 1855, saw great improvement in the allied 
position. In February Czar Nicholas died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Alexander II who wished for peace. Terms could 
not be arranged, and the allies fought on with vigour until 
in September they attacked and finally stormed Sebastopol. 

This ended the war, and the Treaty oj Paris was signed in 
March, 1856. The allies achieved part of their aim, the The 
Ottoman Empire was “guaranteed” by the Powers, and Parfs' y - 
the Sultan promised reforms. These reforms he never <l856) 
intended or attempted to carry out. As Salisbury ruefully 
remarked later on, we had “ backed the wrong horse ” 

The provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia were later made 
self-governing and united to form the State of Rumania. 

The Black Sea was declared neutral; no warships were to 
be allowed on it, and no arsenals to be built. This clause 
was quietly repudiated by Russia later on (1871) when Europe 
was distracted by other troubles. * 


CHAPTER 63 

CHANGES IN EUROPE 

PALMERSTON'S LATER FOREIGN POLICY (1856-05) 

The Crimean War was the only war in Europe in which 
Great Britain herself was involved in Queen Victoria’s reign 
but tor the twenty years between 1845 and 1865 the world* 

continents. 

Palmerston s career epitomises English policy and brings us 
into touch with the great movements which were to alter the 
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face of Europe. Two nations, Italy and Germany, were to 
arise and change the whole of the future. 

Palmerston was considered by the nation to have retrieved 
the country from the disgrace which the early conduct of 
the Crimean War had brought upon it. He was now, by a 
sudden freak, to lose his popularity. Napoleon III was 
always regarded by Englishmen as a somewhat doubtful 
intriguer. In 1858, an Italian, Orsini, threw a bomb at him 
as he drove to the opera in Paris, and when the pieces of the 
bomb were examined, it was found that it had been made in 
London. It was proved, too, that the plotters had held their 
meetings there. The French Government were highly 
indignant, and Palmerston wished to placate them. Whereas 
both court and nation were slightly hostile to Napoleon III, 
Palmerston in a contradictory way, always admired him, 
partly because he deeply distrusted the family of Louis 
Philippe, and he promptly brought in a Conspiracy to Murder 
Bill , making a “ conspiracy ” punishable by life imprison¬ 
ment. The country considered this to be giving in to French 
dictation in British affairs, the bill was rejected, and Pal¬ 
merston resigned. 

For a few months the Tories kept in office, and then a 
general election showed that the country had forgiven 
Palmerston’s lapse. He came back, and with Lord John 
Russell and Gladstone formed what was nicknamed the 
Triumvirate . He held office for the rest of his life. During 
these years he gave a definitely Liberal tinge to our foreign 
policy, and the time is important for the great changes which 

took place abroad. 

Italy had hitherto been split up among various States 
and rulers, but during the early part of the nineteenth 
century her patriots had struggled to give her unity an ^ 
independence. First the w r riters had stirred up her spirit, 
and now came the turn of the soldiers and the statesmen. 


1 Mazzini, her most famous republican, lived in exile * . . t h e had 

close friend of the Carlyles. Mrs Carlyle was devoted to , 
not enough organizing ability to run even a Sunday scnoo . 
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Cavottr , Prime Minister to the King of Piedmont , had sent 
troops to fight in the Crimea in order to bring his country 
into prominence. Now he had his reward when Napoleon 
III became Piedmont’s ally and sent French armies to drive 
the Austrians out of North Italy. Public opinion in Great 
Britain sympathized passionately with the cause of Italian 
freedom and unity, but Britain did not wish for another war. 

Two ships of the British fleet were sent to cruise off Sicily at 
the moment when Garibaldi wished to land with his famous 
Thousand Republicans in their red shirts, and though they 
were actually there to protect the British colony at Marsala, 
their presence was afterwards taken by the triumphant 
revolutionaries as a sign of British sympathy. Later Gari¬ 
baldi transported his men, and conquered all Southern Italy. 
Palmerston, now Prime Minister, was known to hold the 
view that the Austrians must leave Italy, and Russell’s dis¬ 
patches showed that the British Government favoured the 
union of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies with the new 
Kingdom of Italy. In this the country agreed, and finally 
Great Britain recognized with enthusiasm the creation of the 
new Kingdom of Italy (I860). 1 

Then came a war for a different form of liberty. In the 
United States of America, a quarrel arose between the The 
States of the North and those of the South, primarily over ciTu*w^? 
slavery, and from that over the right of certain States to <186l_b5> 
break away from the Union. The Southern States had a 
great many negro slaves, and as settlement spread towards 
the great territories of the west, the Southerners wished 
slavery to be allowed there too. This the North opposed. 

The South then declared that it would break away (secede) 

1 As a maner of foGt, Napoleon III had proposed to the British Government 
to stop Garibaldi from crossing from Sicily to the Kingdom of Naples. Russell 
then Foreign Secretary, was not altogether disinclined to this. But Cavour 
sent Lacaita (an Italian who had become a naturalized British subject) to see 
Lady Russell, who was ill in bed at the time. He converted her, and sne sent 
down for her husband, who was at that moment discussing affairs with the 
French ambassador. Believing her to be taken worse, he came up at once to 
her room. 1 here he was also converted by Lacaita, and all idea of intervention 
against Garibaldi s further action was given up. 



ouo queen victoria 

from the Union Had this been possible, the whole principle 
of the United States ” would have been wrecked. Civil 
war broke out, waged on modern, and on horribly destruc- 
tive, lines 1 (April, 1861). Great Britain suffered greatly 
through the war, for raw cotton, essential to Lancashire 
trade, could not come from the Southern States owing to the 
blockade. Yet though the richer classes in Britain tended to 
sympathize with the South, as being more akin in its way 
to aristocratic England, the working-classes supported 
the North, and feeling that the struggle was one for free¬ 
dom, bore uncomplainingly the real hardship and starvation 
which resulted from the stoppage of trade. 

Neutrality always is liable to lead to troublesome incidents, 

Ke and aJ t 1 ^ and this war brought two famous episodes. The 

“ T (?86i) ^ rSt was Ca ^ e d the Trent incident, and involved the question 

of the right of one nation to seize nationals or ships of 
another. Two Southerners were coming to Europe to seek 
help for their government, and they sailed in a British ship, 
the Trent . T.he Northerners stopped the ship and took 
off the two men. Great Britain was enraged and actually 
sent the Guards to Canada. Palmerston drew up one of his 
most aggressive dispatches, but the well-known action of 
the Prince Consort, in suggesting that the dispatch should be 
redrafted in a milder form, made it possible for the U.S.A. 
to give way and send back the two Southerners. 

The other affair was even less satisfactory. A ship called 
The the Alabama was built at Birkenhead to be used by the 
bama •• South as an armed raider, and though the British Govern¬ 
ment was informed of the fact, it delayed seizing the vessel. 

In consequence, it got safely to sea, and for two years did 
great damage to the shipping of the Northern States. The 
U.S.A. demanded compensation, and years later (in 1872) 
Gladstone, for the sake of friendly relations, paid the rela¬ 
tively enormous compensation of over three million pounds. 
Though these episodes made tempers very hot, they did 

1 Through battle and disease over a million men were killed and crippled. 
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not lead even to within measurable distance of war. Much 
more dangerous was Palmerston’s policy towards the newly 
aiising power of Prussia. 

Germany, like Italy, had for centuries consisted of a 
collection of small States. Now Prussia was forging ahead rjs« of 
under the great statesman Bismarck who aimed at uniting 
Germany under Prussia, and meant to do this through force, 
or as he put it “ blood and iron.” He had first to check the 
power of Austria , for Austria would have liked to keep 
Germany under her own control. Bismarck decided to 
begin by winning the friendship of Russia. In 1863 the 
Poles under Russian domination rose in revolt. Since 1815 
they had entirely lost their independence. Poland remained 
crushed and divided up between Russia and Prussia, but 
now she made a desperate effort for freedom. Palmer¬ 
ston wished to help, and sent notes protesting against the 
Russian treatment of the Poles. But he had no real support 
at home; the court wanted peace, and so did the Cabinet. 
Though Great Britain would not fight on behalf of Polish 
liberty, Bismarck showed himself fully prepared to fight 
against it. For one thing, he was afraid that if Russian 
Poland became free, Prussian Poland would also revolt. For 
another, he wanted to ingratiate himself with the Czar. So 
he sent an army to the frontier, though Russia succeeded in 
crushing the revolt without German aid. 


Next came a more ominous step. Denmark had during 
four centuries been connected through her monarchy with Schlea _ 
the two little duchies which formed her southern border Sj5; Ho1 - 
with Germany, Schleswig and Holstein , the King of Denmark (1863) 
being also Duke of the two Duchies. Now there arose a dis¬ 
pute as to who was the real heir to the duchies. Denmark 
claimed them, but so did Prussia and Austria, for Holstein 
had belonged to the German Confederation. 1 Great Britain 
sympathized with Denmark, a small country trying to hold 

1 Palmerston said that only three people ever understood the details of the 
question —the Prince Consort, who was dead; a Danish statesman who 
mad; and himself. 

( F 938 ) 3 
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her own against two great ones, and Palmerston led the 
Danes to believe that Britain would support them with arms 
if necessary. They accordingly refused to give in to Prussia 
and Austria and declared war. It then transpired that Pal¬ 
merston was speaking only for himself, and that Britain had 
no intention of going to war on behalf of Denmark. The 
Austrians and Prussians accordingly proved easily victorious, 
and Denmark not only had to abandon her claims to the 
duchies, but had also to pay a very heavy indemnity. Bis¬ 
marck had fought the war partly because the acquisition of 
Schleswig would enable Prussia to build the Kiel Canal, 
partly as one further step in his scheme for the union of 
Germany. He now saw clearly that Britain would not inter¬ 
fere on the Continent. The days, indeed, when Palmerston 
could interfere here and there, were done. His policy over 
Schleswig-Holstein was reckoned “ Pam’s greatest diplo¬ 
matic defeat ”, and “ the fall of his prestige was almost 
total ”. In 1865 he died, well over eighty years of age. His 
policy was called by his opponents one of “ meddle and 
muddle ” and of “ senseless menaces ”, yet his countrymen 
loved him, and felt a regret that under him Great Britain 
had not taken a more leading part in European politics. 

At this point we must turn to India and see what events 
had passed there, for India was the scene of great upheavals. 


CHAPTER 64 

INDIA (1823-1858) 

After 1823, India was under the control of Great Britain, 
and part of the country, notably Madras and Bengal , was 
directly governed through the great East India Company 
{Note 137). Other territories remained as native States, but 
recognized British authority in certain respects; the chief 
of these were Hyderabad , Mysore , and the group of States 
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comprised in the territory called Rajputana, such as Udai- 
P ur and Jaipur. To the east lay Burma , and with this 
country a war was fought in 1824 which ended in Britain 
acquiring some territory, notably Assam. 

It was from the west, however, that trouble really threat¬ 
ened. There, across the north-western frontier lay Afghani¬ 
stan, a wild mountainous district with a very warlike, in¬ 
dependent people. Moreover, Great Britain believed’that 
Russia, whose Asiatic Empire gave her an interest in India, 
was determined to stir up the Afghans and use them to 
disturb British rule. Great Britain aimed therefore at 
keeping the Afghans friendly, so as to checkmate Russian 
plans. In the year of Queen Victoria’s accession, the Shah 
of Persia attacked Afghanistan, and it was known that he 
had been encouraged to do so by Russia, while in the next 
year (1838) Russian agents appeared at Kabul in friendly 
negotiations with the ruler, Dost Mohammed — a usurper, 
who had successfully overcome opposition and seized power! 

A new Governor-General of India, Lord Auckland was 
appointed in 1835. He was afraid of Russian aggression and i 
he thought that matters had gone too far, so he decided on A 
armed interference. His policy, which was approved by 
Palmerston and the Home Government, proved most disas¬ 
trous, for it was both reckless and based on faulty strategy. 
He dispatched a British army, which took Kandahar and 
Kabul (1839), captured Dost Mohammed, and put on the 
throne Shah Shuja, the prince whose place had been usurped. 

1 he British forces remained for two years, during which the 
Afghans, though sullenly hostile, seemed crushed, but 
suddenly they rose (1841), murdered the British agent and 
captured all the military stores. Deprived of their munitions, 
the British troops were really helpless, and after negotiating 
with Dost Mohammed’s son, they decided to accept his offer 
of a safe-conduct and leave the countrv. The army of 4000 
men with 12,000 “ camp-followers ”, accordingly set off, in 
the depth of winter, to make its way down to the Khyber Pass 


Assam 

(1824) 


Afghan 

wars 

(1838) 
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and so to India. Such a journey in those days was a fearful 
undertaking, and thousands died of cold and hunger, while 
others were set upon by the Afghans hiding in the hills 
Only one man, Dr. Brydon , came safely through, and even¬ 
tually reached Jalalabad, where there was a British garrison, 
with the news that every other soul had perished. The 
Afghans, following up their success, advanced and besieged 
Jalalabad itself. 

Such a disaster was a severe blow to British prestige, and 
it was decided that it must be avenged. Two armies were 
sent from India (1842) one of which marched through the 
Khyber, relieved the garrison at Jalalabad, and went on to 
take Kabul, while the other went to Kandahar. After restor¬ 
ing Shah Shuja, these armies left, but the futility of trying 
to force on the Afghans a ruler who depended on the absent 
British, was promptly shown. No sooner had the British 
forces departed than the Afghans murdered Shah Shuja 
and restored Dost Mohammed. Nothing had really been 
accomplished. 

The Afghan wars led to another and smaller campaign 
sind which did not reflect credit on British leaders. Sir Charles 
(l843) Napier, one of the people concerned, said: “We have no 
right to seize Sind, yet we shall do so, and a very advan¬ 
tageous, useful, and humane piece of rascality it will be. 
Sind lay at the mouth of the Indus, and was on friendly 
terms with Afghanistan. Its rulers, the Amirs, supported 
and encouraged Dost Mohammed. A treaty existed between 
the Amirs and Great Britain, but the British declared that 
this had been violated. Napier with a British force attacked 
and won two victories, and as a result, Sind was annexed. 

Next to Sind lay the larger State of the Punjab , inhabited 
by the Sikhs , a fierce and warlike religious sect. 1 The 

1 The Sikh religious movement was founded about 1780, 
mg movement of some Punjab Hindus against what they 
polytheistic and idolatrous beliefs of their ancient religion, 
and now numbers about 3 million. “ Sikh ’’ means “ learner 
may be thought of as “ non-conformist ” Hindus. 


v&s a reform - 
were the 


,*** -- . -- 

A ranidlV. 
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turbulence which reigned in the Punjab finally burst out into Punjab: 

an attack on the British; a Sikh army crossed the river “ 

Sutlej and invested Ferozapore. In the war which followed <184i) 

(1845), the British had to fight hard, for the Sikhs were the 

best fighters in India, and their religious zeal caused them 

to be compared with Cromwell’s “ Ironsides The Sikhs 

were fought to a standstill, and in three weeks were defeated 

in a series of bloody battles, including Firosshah and Sobraon. 

Peace was made, but this did not last, and two years later 

came the second war. In this the British were commanded 2 nd sim 

by Sir Hugh Gough. Many people thought that his tactics (Tsis) 

were faulty, for he insisted on frontal attacks and bayonet 

charges and apparently did not believe in the use of artillery 

or in out-flanking the enemy. He did not realize that the 

Sikhs could stand up to such fighting, and at Chiliantoala 

the Sikh position was taken by the British only after the loss 

of over two thousand men, several guns, and the colours of 

their regiments — a serious matter in those days. Gough 

was later superseded, but before this happened he showed 

that he had learnt something, for at Gujerat he did use his 

artillery, and the Sikhs, after “ standing two hours in hell ” 

under the heavy fire of 84 guns, had to meet a general advance 

which gave victory to the British. The Punjab was then 
annexed (1849). 

Some may deplore the military conquest of these areas, but 
at least we can see that good ultimately came to them through 
British rule. Sind had not been a happy or prosperous 
country, and the Punjab had been the scene of perpetual 
strife. The two Lawrences , Henry and John, were sent to 
govern the Punjab and did everything possible to pacify 
the country, by reforming the laws, lowering taxation, and 
restoring prosperity. The full justification of British rule 
in these provinces was seen when the Punjab stood by the 
British in the great storm which soon burst upon India. 

Lord Dalhousie , who had followed Hardinge in 1848, is one 
of the great men of the nineteenth century, and he is made 
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houtl; more mterestin g by the fact that his policy, though in some 
<1848-56) respects so well-intentioned, is yet considered to have 

brought such evils in its train (Note 137). He sums up in a 
sense the good side of British policy in India, in so far as he 
aimed at increasing the material prosperity and adding to the 
welfare of the people. Yet he wrought them up to a state 
which ended in revolt. 

Dalhousie was clear in his own mind. He lived in a 
period when Englishmen did not doubt that British rule 
was a blessing, and that it was in the interests of mankind 
that other races should come under it. He had, therefore, 
no scruples when in 1852 troubles in Burma led to a second 
His war and the annexation of Lower Burma. Even more im- 

•nnexa- 

tions portant was the case of Ondh. There the government of the 
native rulers had led to great disorder and great misery, and 
the Nabob had been repeatedly warned that he must reform. 
The East India Company was still the governing body of 
British India, and the British Home Government and the 


Company decided that Oudh ought to be annexed (1856). 
This was accordingly done and all the valley of the Ganges 
was placed under the Company. 

Dalhousie then took a step which in the eyes of Indians 
was particularly unjust. The Indians had a well-defined 
rule whereby Hindu princes with no direct heirs might 
adopt boys to succeed them. Such adoption, though not 
recognized in Europe, was perfectly usual and legal in the 
East. Dalhousie refused to admit such a system. He laid 


The down the rule that where a ruler had no children, his domains 
° ctr of must at his death “ lapse ” to the “paramount power ”. 

Lapse This in olden days had been the Mogul Empire, and Dal¬ 
housie insisted that the East India Company had all the rights 
of the former Moguls. Accordingly, he took possession of 
seven little States in Central India, and in view of this no 
native ruler felt himself secure. It should be noted that it 


was in these very districts—in Oudh, the Ganges Valley, and 
Central India — that discontent was later to swell into revolt. 
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The justification Dalhousie gave for this whole policy of 
bringing nations under British rule, was that thereby the Bentinck'. 
native actually gained. He tried to make that claim a reality 
by his reforms. Already something had been done by the 
man who was Governor some time before Dalhousie — Lord 
William Bentinck , who had tried to bring about certain 
social improvements (1828-35). He had put down the Thu*, 
horrible sect of Thugs , who went about secretly murdering put d4>w “ 
people by strangulation, believing that in so doing they were 
serving their particular religion. 1 He had forbidden suttee , or 
the suicide forced on Hindu widows, whom custom com- s up - 
pelled to burn themselves on their husband’s funeral pyre. 2 S/Tutt™ 
The position of widows was a dreadful one in India, and this 
reform was accepted with comparative calm. Bentinck was Education 
a great believer in education, and to him should be given 
the credit for encouraging the education of the Indians. 

He considered, too, that they should share in the adminis¬ 
tration, and he did his best to give them posts in the service 
of the Government. 

Dalhousie warmly approved of this policy, and he deter¬ 
mined to carry it still further. He did his best to encourage 
education, and he reformed the administration. He saw, 
moreover, that the curse of India was her poverty, and he 
genuinely wished to hurry forward the development of the improve- 
country. Clearly the means of communication must be 
improved, and so roads were built, notably one great high- nlcat ‘ OM 
way running from Calcutta right up to Peshawar on the 
frontier, and railways. The telegraph was introduced, and 
a good postal system organized, run so efficiently that it was 
cheaper than the penny post of England. Next came the 
building of canals, and of great water-works to irrigate the 
country. All these were measures which were meant to 
bring prosperity, and Dalhousie believed that he was doing 


1 These wandering bands were said to have caused the deaths of thousand, in 
every district. 

w 


2 During one year in Bengal alone no less 
burnt to death. 


than eight hundred widow, were 
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n° th i ng bm good. He left the country in 1856, confident 
that he had served India well. 

But the very reforms which he had pressed forward were 

held res Ponsible for the disaster which was to follow, 
•moused Dalhousie, men said, had gone too fast. The Indians were 

too backward to understand what these innovations meant 
— they believed that the British only wanted to consolidate 
their hold, and above all that they were aiming at the over¬ 
throw of the Hindu religion. Thus the new railways upset 
the system of caste, for different castes had to travel in the 
same carriage. Superstition reinforced religious beliefs, 
for an old prophecy said that the British rule would last for 
100 years after Plassey, and that date had now come. Some 
even thought the wind whistling through the telegraph 
wires was “ Bad Magic ”. 

Again, the richer classes were antagonized, for in Oudh 
the British had upset the system of land tenure, and all 
rulers naturally opposed the doctrine of “ lapse ”. 

Finally, the discontented were given courage by the 
decline in British military prestige. The disaster of the 
Afghan massacre had made a great impression; the tough 
resistance of the Sikhs had taught Indians that British troops 
could be faced in fair fight; and the stories of British suffer¬ 
ings and incompetence in the Crimean War had now filtered 
through to India. 

The way was thus prepared for trouble, and in 1857 the 

Mutiny ^ ut * n y broke out. It must be clearly understood that it 
(i857^[ was in the strictest sense a “ mutiny that is to say, it was 
a military revolt. The native soldiers, the Sepoys, mutinied; 
the people as a whole took no part. 1 The actual pretext 
was the introduction of a new weapon, the Enfield rifle. 
The cartridges had to be bitten before use, and they were 
smeared with grease. Like wildfire a report spread that the 
grease was the fat of the cow (sacred to the Hindus) and 

* Thus some authorities deliberately prefer to call the whole movement the 
* Sepoy Mutiny ”. 
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lard of pigs (untouchable to Mohammedans). 1 Agitators 
seized on the anger aroused among the soldiers. Revolt 
seemed likely to succeed, for the natives outnumbered the 
white men by eight to one. On 18th May, the troops at 
Meerut mutinied and shot their officers (Note 138). 

The movement spread in the north and centre of the 

( 1867 ) countI T; From Meerut the men went off to Delhi , only 
forty miles away, where more native regiments joined them. 
They then proclaimed the revival of the Mogul Empire, 
W’ith Delhi as its capital and one of the ancient dynasty as 
Emperor. The garrisons in Oudh revolted, and besieged the 
English in the capital, Lucknow. Cawnpore , just across the 
Ganges, also had a handful of troops, and these too were 
surrounded. The parts of the country affected by the 
mutiny were as big as France, Austria, and Prussia put 
together, and their native population was 94 millions. The 
British soldiers were only 39,000. 

The whole story of the Mutiny is tragic. It arose from 
The mistaken ideas as to British intentions, and it led to terrible 
at episodes the memory of which time has not yet obliterated. 

(1857) At Cawnpore Nana Sahib was responsible for the worst 
incident. He was a native prince who, as an adopted son, - 
had been disinherited through Dalhousie’s doctrine of 
lapse. He had a small pension, but did not consider it 
sufficient. The British at Cawnpore consisted of 200 soldiers 
and some civilians who had been at work on the river em¬ 
bankment, together with their wives and children. They 
tried to defend themselves in an old building, but had no 
stores, and their water gave out. They were induced to 
surrender on the understanding, so they thought, that their 
lives should be spared. The men were separated from the 
women and children and told to embark on boats. As they 
did so, fierce fire was opened upon them, the boats sank, and 

1 The cartridges had to be greased in order to fit into the grooves of the 
barrel. Though the evidence is conflicting, it is probable that some o 
cartridges — though they were almost immediately recalled -were sm , 
by some mistake, with the ingredients to which objection was taken. 
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practically all were killed. The women and children were 
taken to an empty building, and a few days later all were 
killed and their bodies thrown down a well. The relieving 
force reached Cawnpore the very day after this massacre. 

Nana Sahib fled to the jungle and was never heard of again. 

Other famous stories are perhaps preferable to remember, 
for they show the heroism which accompanied the mutiny. 
Lieutenant Willoughby at Delhi knew that his little force of 
eight men could never hold the great arsenal. So he blew 
it up and the defenders with it, rather than let the mutineers 
capture the great stores. Havelock marched, in a desperate 
effort to save Cawnpore, 126 miles in 9 days, in the height 
of the Indian summer, fighting four actions on the way. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, with 1000 British troops and 700 loyal 
Sepoys, held the residency at Lucknow against huge forces 
of rebels armed with artillery, who could come up to within Relief of 
15 yards of the crumbling walls and makeshift defences. Luckno " 
The garrison held out for 87 days, though Lawrence was 
killed at the outset of the siege. In September Havelock and 
Outram fought their way through with reinforcements, and 
the struggle went on for another two months, until fresh 
help came and the British could finally withdraw. At Delhi 
the “ Ridge ” was occupied by 4000 British who then 
attacked over 30,000 Sepoys holding the city itself. 

Moreover, the Mutiny was marked by deeds which 
showed that in many cases the Indians stood by the British. LoyaI 
Besides the loyal Sepoys at Lucknow', others fought side IndJ “ 
by side with their European officers at Delhi. The “ Guides ” 
and the Gurkhas there fought against the rebels and lost 
half their men. The Sikhs came in force from the Punjab, 
under Nicholson, to aid the British in the storming of 
• Delhi. The Indian troops in Bombay and Madras refused 
to join in the revolt. The Indian princes either remained 
neutral or gave active support to the British. 

Within three months the worst w'as over, and fresh troops 
(under Sir Colin Campbell ) arrived from Britain. By 





QUEEN VICTORIA 


November, Delhi had been recaptured from the mutineers 

and the Residency of Lucknow relieved. The Mutiny was 

finally stamped out in Central India, and though small 

groups of mutineers had to be tracked down, danger was 
at an end (1858). 

Now came the question as to what should be done. 

mency**" ^ ctliab y Governor-General, Lord Canning , was resolved 
that there shouId be no severity. He insisted on mercy, and 
though men called him at first mockingly “ Clemency ” 
Canning, his policy was clearly right. He was backed up 
too by Queen Victoria, who insisted herself on modifying 
in a gentler sense the words of a proclamation. 1 The Queen 
had been as deeply moved as anyone by the horrors of the 
Mutiny, but she felt herself to be indeed the sovereign of 
u more than a mixture of Eastern peoples ”. She showed 
her attitude clearly when in 1877 she accepted the title of 
Empress of India. 

The first and most striking result of the Mutiny was the 

*Etui t of endbl & tbe m ^ e °f the Last India Company. It was only 
too clear that no corporation was able to rule such territory, 
o«mp«ny and the control of India passed direct to the British Govern¬ 
ment. The Secretary of State for India, with Cabinet rank, 
became responsible, with a council of advisers. A Viceroy 
represented the sovereign in India, with councils to advise 
him there. 

The Sepoy army had hitherto been the army of the 
Company, and it now became part of the British forces, in 
which the proportion of white troops to coloured was to be 
one in five. Finally, it was clearly realized that more atten¬ 
tion must be paid to the ideas and feelings of the Indians. 
The doctrine of “ lapse ” was given up and greater efforts 
were made to give India peace. 

No more wars were to take place with India itself, but 


‘This eventually ran: “We desire no extension of the 
possessions . . . and our subjects of whatever race or creed 
impartially admitted to office m our serv ice.” 


present territorial 
shall be freely and 
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further trouble came in the countries beyond the borders, 
both east and west. 

In the east, Upper Burma was annexed in 1885. In the 
west the trouble with the Afghans recurred in 1879, when Burma 
another British resident was murdered at the court of the (I885) 
Amir. Lord Roberts marched to Kandahar from Kabul, and 
finally the British Government decided to pay the ruler of Afghani, 
the State an annual subsidy to ensure his friendliness. As ?i' 8 7 V 
before, their true object was to check the Russians, but with 
the passing of time, the political situation in Europe had 
changed, and the distrust of Russia was replaced by fear of a 
common enemy. So with the opening of the 20th century 
Britain and Russia found themselves drawing together, and 
the North-west Frontier ceased to be a source of contention. 

As a result of the Mutiny, and of a general change in 
public feeling, it was realized that more must be done to sodai 
improve social conditions in India. Plague and famine were iTindia* 8 
the scourges which the British tried to eliminate. The 
Indian medical service was developed to deal with plague, 
and when once medical science discovered how it was 
carried (by rats), it became easier to prevent the fearful 
epidemics. As to famine, here Dalhousie’s reforms at length 
justified themselves. When the crops failed in India, corn 
and rice could be imported and brought to stricken areas 
by the railways. As irrigation improved the cultivation of 
the fields, so the yield improved, and the government could 
and did undertake vast works to help India to feed her 
millions. Education, the crying need of India, where there 
are many millions of illiterates, was and must be a 
difficulty, for the cost is enormous, and so poverty-stricken 
a country can scarcely bear any addition to its taxation. 

After 1828 the British Government had tried to encourage 
education and set up State-aided schools. In these schools 
English was the common language used (for different races 

use different languages in various parts) and acted as a 
unifying force. 
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France: 

Russia: 

Emperor 

Spain: 


BRITISH SOVEREIGNS 

George III (1760-1820) 

Gborgb IV (1820-1830) 

William IV (1830-1837) 

Victoria (1837-1901) 

IMPORTANT FOREIGN RULERS 

Louis XVIII (1814-1824) 

Charles X (1824-1830) 
(Revolution of 1830) 

Louis Philippb (1830-1848) 
(Constitutional King) 

Second Republic (1848-1852) 

Napoleon III (1862-1870) 
(Second Empire) 

Nicholas I (1825-1855) 

Alexander II (1855-1881) 

op Austria: Francis II (1792-1835) 

Ferdinand (1835-1848) 

Francis Joseph (1848-1916) 

Ferdinand VII (1814-1833) 
Isabella II (1833-1868) 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS 


Liverpool : 
Canning : 
Goderich : 
Wellington : 
Grey: 

Melbourne: 


(1812-1627) 
(1827) 
(1827-1S28) 
(1828-1»30) 
(1830-1834) 
(1834) 
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Melbourne: 

Peel: 

Russell: 

Derby: 
Aberdeen: 
Palmerston : 
Derby-Disraeli : 
Palmerston : 
Russell : 

Derby: 


(1834-1835) 

(1835-1841) 

(1841-1846) 

(1846-1852) 

(1852) 

(1852-1855) 

(1855-1858) 

(1858-1859) 

(1859-1865) 

(1865-1866) 

(1866-1868) 


Not* 120.— CHANGES IN AGRICULTURE 

The eighteenth century saw enclosure movement — under which the 
great landlords enclosed common lands. (7 million acres enclosed.) 
Done with great harshness and unfairness, as commoners had no power 
and were unable to oppose Bills. 

Results. 

1. Small peasant owners were wdped out, Britain lost her small 

landowning class. Land held by great landowners and leased to 
large farmers wdth capital. 

2 Agricultural labourer suffered very much. His supplementary 

earnings gone, and he could no longer use commons for cows 

sheep, goats, or pigs, nor get fuel and bedding for his animals' 
Whole standard of life sank. 

3. Agricultural labourers forbidden to combine and “ revolts " 
treated with terrible severity. (Tolpuddle martyrs 1834.) 

But Agricultural methods improved. Enclosures enabled the big 
farmer^to improve his land. Complete change in agricultural 

Jethro Tull (1674-1741) invented method of sowing in rows. (Tull's 

Lord Townshend (1674-1738) developed rotation of crops, instead of 
iluie to^e f^ h ' ^ intr ° duced turni P s . "'hich enabled 

cattle to be fed during winter, not slaughtered. 

Robert Bakewell (1725-1795) improved breeding of sheep, helped 
by Townshend s winter feeding. ** 

Thus meat supplies were greatly increased and this made possible 

n De t h the , tow l P°P»‘ations which were now springing up 
Had it not been for the improvement in agriculture there would 
not have been food for the new town*) 
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Note 121. —THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

Began in eighteenth century, but full effects developed in eariy 

nineteenth century. 

1. Machinery in the Textile Trades. 

(a) 1733. Kay invented the flying-shuttle: revolutionized weaving. 

(b) 1764. Hargreaves invented the spinning Jenny: revolutionized 
spinning of yarns. 

(c) 1769. Arkwright invented spinning through rollers worked bv 
water-power. 

(d) 1776. Crompton's mule produced fine yarn by water-power. 

(e) 1785. Cartwright invented power-loom for weaving. 

Thus, both spinning and weaving were now on a mechanical basis. 

2. Iron and Steel. New “ machines " needed iron and steel. 

1783. Cort discovered new method of puddling iron. Coal and coke 
used for smelting. This made production of iron easier. 

8 . Steam. 

(a) 1782. Watt made a steam-engine which was developed and could 
be used to drive machinery. 

(5) Ships driven by steam invented. Comet (1812) launched on the 
Clyde. 

(c) Stephenson, in 1814, invented the first locomotive, and railways 
then followed. 1825: First railway opened — Stockton and Dar¬ 
lington. 

4 . Canals and Roads. 

(a) Canals built first in 1759. Brindley the great engineer. Built 
the Manchester and Bridgewater Canal (1759-1761). 

(b) Roads improved, by Macadam (1811), Telford, and Rennie. 

4 . Mines. 

Great demand for coal, but use of machinery in mines (first steam- 
engine used in mines) and Davy’s safety lamp enabled miners to 
work under new conditions wdth more safety (1815). 

Note 122. — SOCIAL DISCONTENT IN ENGLAND (1816-1820) 

1. Distress due to the long Wars. 

(a) Return of soldiers and sailors, needing work. 

(b) Continent now could get raw materials more easily, and began 
to manufacture for itself. 

( c ) War expenditure, being unproductive, means the destruction 
of capital, and hence war is followed by trade ‘ slumps . 

( d ) Heavy taxation inevitable, but Parliament acted on 
principle, for income-tax removed and burden fell on tra e 

consumers through heavy duties on goods. 
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2. Distress due to Industrial Revolution. 

(a) Innovation of machinery destroyed " domestic " industry, and 
at first many thrown out of work, e.g. hand-weavers. 

(b) Workers forbidden to combine and so could not get higher 
wages. (Combination Acts, 1799 and 1800. Repealed, 1824.) 

Note 123. — POLITICAL CAUSES OF DISCONTENT (1815-1820) 

Repressive Policy of the Government. 

(a) Habeas Corpus suspended (1817). 

(b) Six Acts (Gag Acts), two of which forbade freedom of speech 
and public meetings; passed by Castlereagh in 1819-20: 

(i) Act to suppress unauthorized military drilling. 

(ii) Act prescribing heavier penalties for “ seditious libels *\ 

(iii) Act putting Government Stamp on newspapers and other 
periodicals. (These two Acts checked freedom of the press.) 

(iv) Act to prevent “ seditious meetings ", i.e. stopped freedom 

of speech. 

(v) Act authorizing magistrates to " seize arms ”, i.e. check on 

personal liberty. 

(vi) Act to prevent delay in the administration of justice in 

crimes of violence. 

Note 124. — AGITATION IN ENGLAND FOR REFORMS 

1811. Luddite Riots against new machines. 

1. Actiou of Reformers. 

Radicals, such as Hunt and Bentham, demanded political reform. 

1816. Spa Fields, demand for universal suffrage. Riots also in 
Glasgow and in Midlands. 

1817. March of Blanketeers from Manchester to London. Stopped 

by Government; the Blanketeers came bringing only a 
petition. 

1819. Peterloo, or " Manchester massacre ". Crowd went to hear 
“ Orator Hunt ", attacked by soldiers on order of magistrates. 

2. Policy of Government towards Agitation. 

(a) Purely repressive till 1822. 

(i) Political agitation repressed (see note 223) under Gag Acta. 

(ii) Social agitation for better conditions repressed undeir Pitt'* 

earlier Combination Laws. 

(b) After 1822 the Government went in for a policy of social 
rejorms. 

(c) After 1830 the Whigs demanded political reform. 
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Note 125. — CASTLEREAGH'S FOREIGN POLICY 

1. During the latter part of the Napoleonic Wars. 

Castlereagh (1769-1822) was responsible for the struggle against 
Napoleon. 

He strongly supported the Peninsular War. Sent Walchereu 
expedition, the failure of which was not due to him (1809). 

He urged on formation of 4th Coalition, which finally crushed 
Napoleon (1812). 

-Main idea, to be “ non-interventionist " on the Continent; to let 
nations manage their own internal affairs; to refuse to join in the 
repressive policy of the Holy Alliance (1815). 

2. At Congress of Vienna (1814). 

Castlereagh and Wellington represented Great Britain. 

(a) Stood for liberal policy towards France. Refused to let Prussia 
take Alsace-Lorraine. 

(b) Insisted France must be recognized as Great Power. Objected 
to interference in affairs of other countries. Wished to support 
constitutional government (as opposed to either republican or 
autocratic) wherever it had been set up. Insisted Czar should 
guarantee a constitution for Poland. 

8. Refused to join Holy Alliance of Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
to suppress revolutionary ideas wherever they might appear (1815). 

4 . The Congress System, i.e. periodical congresses of the nations, 
to be held, with idea of maintaining peace in Europe. 

Castlereagh agreed to idea, but when he found the " Congress " 
only supported tyrannical government, he objected, and in the end 
withdrew. 

Thus at Troppau (1820) the Great Powers now wished to put 
down revolts in Spain, Naples, and Portugal; Castlereagh objected 
and said they were domestic ” affairs. 

1821. At Laibach he only sent an observer to the Congress, and 
ultimately after his death Great Britain withdrew from the Congress 


Note 126. — THE TORY REFORMERS (1822-1832) 

Reign of George IV 

Canning, Huskisson, and Peel all reformers. (The old die-hards and 
reactionaries, Sidmouth and Castlereagh, were gone.) 

1. Repeal of Combination Acts (1824). Workmen could now form 
Trade Unions. Carried through influence of Place and Hume. 

1. Reduction of Duties led to fall in cost of living and revl ^ al 
trade. Carried through by Huskisson. Navigation Acts m 
(1824-26). 
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3. Reform of Penal Code carried through by Peel (1823-27). 

4. Religious Reforms. Test and Corporation Acts repealed (1828) 
(this meant Dissenters could hold any office). Catholic Relief Act 
passed (all offices opened to Roman Catholics) (1829). 

Note 127. — CANNING’S FOREIGN POLICY 

Canning (1770-1827) unshed to intervene to help liberal movements 

abroad, and opposed policy of Holy Alliance and European congresses. 

1. At Congress of Verona (1822) refused to agree to French interven¬ 
tion in Spain. 

2. Sent army to Portugal to prevent Spanish intervention from over¬ 
throwing the constitution (1826). 

3. Revolt in Spain against King's tyranny was unsuccessful. But 
Canning supported Spanish colonies in America and recognized 
them as independent when they rebelled against Spain (1824). 

4. Supported Greeks in their war of independence against Turkey. 
Battle of Navarino (1827). 

Note: Castlereagh and Canning are often compared as regards 
their foreign policy. Both aimed at Britain’s interests being sup¬ 
ported. Castlereagh had to deal with the reaction after Napoleon 
and he had strongly Tory country behind him. He thought Great 
Britain should not " interfere " abroad. Canning, who was his bitter 
personal rival (they fought a duel), was bolder and more dashing. 
He dealt with a period when reactionary Kings had gone too far. 
Hence he “ intervened " because he thought the Kings threatened 
Britain’s trade interests. The country also had become less re¬ 
actionary, and “ reforms " had begun. 

At home the Government of which Castlereagh was a member 
was reactionary (see note 124). 

Canning was liberal and reforming. He advocated Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation, abolition of slavery, and freedom of trade. 


Note 128. — REPRESENTATION BEFORE THE REFORM ACT OF 1832 

1. (a) Each county sent 2 members, elected by freeholders, owning 

freehold land with an annual rental value of forty shillings. 

(b) Each borough sent 2 members. Elected according to the 
borough's charter, which varied from place to place. 

In some places only the members of the town council could 
vote. 

2. Many boroughs were “ decayed ", i.e. the people with votes had 
died out; e.g. Gatton had only 1 voter, Pevensey had 6, Old Sarum 
none, yet these places returned 2 members. 
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3. 

4. 


JSr t tT U f, hS WerCP ° Cket ” b ° rOUghs ' Where 50 electors 
existed that they could be controlled by local magnates eg 

Cornish boroughs had been created on purpose to give the1hng ? s 

party a large number of members, Cornwall being a Royal Duchy 
(and very sparsely inhabited). 7 

Large new towns had no representation. 

Only 80 county members for England, but 409 borough members. 
SO boroughs controlled Parliament. 


Note 129. 



OVISIONS OF THE 


REFORM ACT OF 1832 


1. Franchise Extended: 

(a) In counties to copyholders and long lease-holders of lands worth 
^10 a year, and tenants-at-will (short leases) of £50 a year. 

(b) In boroughs to householders of a house with a rental worth £10 
a year. (I hus property qualifications kept, but based not on owner¬ 
ship of land but on basis of householding. Restriction to “ cor¬ 
porations " etc., all abolished.) 

2 . Redistribution of Seats. Rotten and pocket boroughs abolished, 
towns with less than 2000 inhabitants lost their representation, and 
seats given to large towns and counties with large population. 

Result: The dependence of the franchise on land-owners was broken 
by giving votes to householders, and it was certain that persons 
who did not rent a house, but only part of it (i.e. lodgers) would 
in the end get the vote. 

It was a beginning, which though small did double the number 
of voters (had been half a million, and another half-million now 
added). 

But only enfranchised the middle classes, and working classes 
had to wait nearly forty years for enfranchisement. 

Note: Reform Bill advocated by: 

(i) The Whigs, who wished to break Tory monopoly of power. 

(ii) The middle classes and manufacturers, who objected to fran¬ 
chise depending so largely on land owning. 

(iii) Genuine reformers who wished for enfranchisement of the 
workers. 


Opposed by: 

(i) Those Tories who wanted land-owning interest to be supreme, 
believing it the most important in the country, and did not 
realize growth of manufacturing importance of Great Britain. 

(ii) All who feared " revolution ” and dreaded ideas of “ middle- 
class " agitators. 

(iii) All who made money out of corrupt elections and sale of 
boroughs. 
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Notb 150. —THE WHIG REFORMERS (1830-1834) 

William IV's Reign 

Government led by Grey, then by Melbourne. Policy of social 
reform. 

1. Poor Law Reform (1834). Speenhamland system (1795) had given 
relief: 

(а) To supplement low wages. 

(б) To large families in proportion to size. Led to general '* pauperi¬ 
zation " or lamilies living on rates. 

Act of 1834 set up workhouses, checked out-relief, and though 
very harsh did oblige employers to pay living wage 

(Chadwick head of Poor Law Commission.) 

2. Factory Acts. 1833. First Factory Act, applied to textile workers. 
Limited hours of work to 8 hours for persons under 13 years, to 
13£ hours for those under 18 years. Inspectors appointed. 

3. Education. Grants given by Government to societies which pro¬ 
vided schools for working-class children (1833). Inspectors to see 
money properly spent (1S39). 

4 Abolition of Slavery (1833). Slave Trade abolished earlier (1807), 
but now slaves were freed. 

5 Municipal Reform (1835). Towns given elected Town Councils 
and given powers to undertake public services, e.g. sanitation. 

6. Postage. 1840. Penny post started (by Rowland Hill). 


Note 131. —THE CHARTISTS (1838-1848) 

1. The Hungry Forties led to great misery and discontent. Working 
classes wanted reform, in order to get redress of grievances. 

The Chartists led by Lovett, a moderate, and by Feargus O’Connor , 
who was violent and wished to use force. 

1st Petition, 1839* 

2nd Petition, 1842. 

3rd Petition, 1848. 

2. The Charter had six points: 

(a) Universal manhood suffrage (in 1918 all men over 21 given fran¬ 
chise.) 

(b) Vote by Ballot, that is, votes to be secret to prevent intimi¬ 
dation or bribery (granted in 1872). 

(c) Equal electoral districts, so that numbers in each constituency 
should be approximately equal (granted in 1886). 
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(d) No property qualification necessary for a member of Parliament 
(granted in 1858). 

(e) Members of Parliament to be paid (granted in 1911). 
if) General elections to be annual. 

(Object was to give all men votes and to enable working-class 
men to sit in Parliament. All these demands have now been fulfilled 
except the one for Annual General Elections, which would be too 

expensive and distracting. In addition, as women now have votes, 
suffrage is universal). 

3. Collapse of the Chartists. 

(a) Extremists split the party. The Charter presented (1848), but 
found to have many forged names — " killed by ridicule ". 

(d) Moderates were satisfied by gradual reforms. 

(c) Energies of the workers diverted into other movements, e.g. 
Trade Unionism and Co-operation. 

(if) Prosperity revived. Corn Laws abolished, duties on food re¬ 
duced (Peel), workers became more contented. 


Note 132. — ROBERT OWEN (1771-1858) 

Owen set up model factory at New Lanark (1801). Believed in co¬ 
operation rather than competition, and in equalization of wealth. Be¬ 
lieved good wages and good conditions meant good work and high rate 
of production. 

1. Combination in Trade Unions. 

Trade Unions legalized in 1824. Spread rapidly. 

1833. Owen wished to amalgamate small unions in Grand National 
Consolidated Union. 

Collapsed because: 

(a) Owen would not countenance strikes, and 

(b) Employers attacked the Unions. 

X. Co-operation. 

Owen started in London a scheme for co-operative selling (1824). 
Workers produced goods and sold at central store. 

Failed after a while, but idea revived by the Rochdale Pioneers 
(1844), who bought jointly, and did away with middle-man. 

Movement spread, and from distributing goods, went on to pro¬ 
duce goods. The modern Co-operative movement has one-third of 
population as members. 

3. Socialism. 

Owen believed that capital should not be held in private hands, 
and his friends called his views M socialism ". Term was first used 
in Co-operative Magazine in 1827. 
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Non 1M.— -ROBERT PEEL (1788-1850) 

Chief-Secretary in Ireland (1812-18). Opposed Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion, as did all his party. Helped Wellington to pass Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation (1828). Regarded by his party as a “ treacherous " act, but Peel 
believed it must be done to avoid civil war in Ireland. 

1. Penal Reform (1822-27). Home Secretary, reformed the penal 
code, making it much less severe. 

Founded Metropolitan Police (helped to prevent crime) (1829). 

2. Financial Reform. 

(а) 1819. Chairman of currency committee. Restored cash pay¬ 
ments by Bank of England, and thus restored currency and trade. 

(б) Abolished many customs duties, thus helping trade. 

(c) Bank Charter Act, 1844, regularized issue of notes by Bank of 
England. 

3. He reformed the Tory Party by his new programme. 

Tamworth Manifesto (1834), in which he said “ Conservatives M 
would accept Parliamentary Reform, and any other moderate 
reforms. This meant transforming the old die-hard land-owning 
Tory party. He was Prime Minister in 1834-35 and in 1841-46. 

4. Social Reform; passed Mines Act (1842) prohibiting women and 
girls and boys under 10 from working underground, and Factory 
Act (1844) limiting hour* of children under 13 to 6^ hours and of 
women to 12 hours. 

5. Political Reform. 

(a) With Wellington he passed Catholic Emancipation (1828). for 
he believed if not granted there would be civil war in Ireland. 

(5) Accepted Reform Bill of 1832, though his party had opposed it, 
for he believed revolution would come if not passed. 

6. Economic Reform. 

(a) His budgets consistently reduced duties on goods (over 250 
duties abolished and others reduced). 

(6) He repealed the Com Laws (1846) because he saw Ireland 
starving and also thought workers of England would rebel if 
laws not repealed. 

Note: Peel was accused of ruining and betraying his party by 
the repeal of Corn Laws. His party was pledged to maintain them, 
but he carried repeal with help of the Whigs. His own party was split! 
and he was turned out of office. Peel claimed that he was justified] 
both over Catholic Emancipation and the Cora Laws, because 
country's interest must come before party pledges. His party felt 
that he had broken pledges and split the party. 
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Note 134. — FREE TRADE AND TARIFFS 

>> f^l776. Adam Smith, in Wealth of Nations, laid down doctrine that 

countries gained by free exchange of goods. 

Pitt convinced by book, and began to reduce duties. 

Duskisson (1823) reduced duties, modified Navigation Laws, and 
lowered duties on colonial produce. 

8. Peel further abolished duties and reduced others (1842). Disraeli 
did not agree with Peel’s policy. 

4. Gladstone completed abolition of more duties, and Free Trade made 
policy of Great Britain (1860). 

6 . Joseph Chamberlain returned to earlier ideas and started cam¬ 
paign for w'hat he called “ Tariff Reform ”, i.e. duties to be put on 
foreign goods, but a preference (lower rates, or free entry) for 
colonial products (1903). This was part of Chamberlain's Imperialist 
policy. Converted Conservative party, but policy rejected repeatedly 
by country. 

8. War of 1914—18 caused McKenna duties to be put on certain goods 
to check imports (motor cars, clocks, etc.). 

7. Policy extended by Conservative government. Accepted by Liberals 
in the National Government of 1932, because of competition from 
foreign goods which were heavily subsidised by their governments. 


Note 135. — PALMERSTON’S FOREIGN POLICY 

Foreign Secretary , 1830-34. 1835-41, 1846-51; Prime Minister, 
1855-58, 1859-65. Championed ” Liberalism " in Europe. 

1. Belgian Independence. Palmerston supported Belgium in her 
separation from Holland; secured choice of Leopold (Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s uncle) as King (1831). Gave guarantee of permanent neutrality 
for Belgium (1839). 

2. Spain. Supported Queen Isabella against her uncle Don Carlo> 
(1830). Also backed Queen of Portugal (policy of asserting Britain s 
influence) (1834). 

S. China. 1840. Fought the “ opium war ”, compelling China to cede 
us Hong-Kong and to open its ports to British trade (policy of 
maintaining British trading interests). 

As India sold opium to China, the war brought much blame, as 
fostered opium trade. 
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4. France. 


(a) In 1840 settled Eastern 
over Mehemet Ali without 
Philippe. 


Question by agreement with Russia 
consulting France. Distrusted Louis 


(6) In 1846 Palmerston quarrelled with France over King Louis 
Philippe's marriage treaty with Spain. 

(c) In 1848 he strongly supported the French Revolution against 

Louis Philippe, who lost his throne largely as a result of losing 
support of Britain. 6 


(d) Resignation of Palmerston (1851) over his congratulations to 
Louis Napoleon on seizing power in France. Done without consult- 
ing Cabinet or Queen. Palmerston forced to resign. 

(Note: Palmerston always admired Louis Napoleon, and his later 
efforts to punish Orsini conspirators discredited him.) 

6 ‘ Sf ree< ? e * " D ° n Pacifico ” incident caused Palmerston to send 
British fleet and seize Greek ships. Russia and France both in¬ 
furiated. Britain s policy regarded as too aggressive (1850). 

6. Russia. 


(a) Russia first alienated by Don Pacifico incident, as Russia re¬ 
garded Greece as her sphere of influence (1850). 

(‘ b ) ^ rhen Crimean War went badly. Lord Aberdeen resigned, and 
Palmerston became Prime Minister, so as to prosecute the war 
with vigour (1855). 


7. Italy. In 1859 Palmerston again Prime Minister. Sympathized 

vuth movement in Italy headed by Garibaldi and Cavour to unite 
Italy. 


8. United States. Peel had compromised over Oregon dispute (1846). 

Trent incident led to aggressive action by Palmerston. War averted 
by Prince Consort (1861). 



Germany. Palmerston washed to support Danes in struggle over 

Schleswig-Holstein. Misled Danes, as British would not go to war 
(1863). 


Contrasting Views of Palmerston’s Policy. Always aggressive, and 
made Great Britain to be looked on as interfering, but made Great 
Britain feared, and her prestige high on the continent. Usually 
wished to support all movements for liberty. 7 


Note 130. — CRIMEAN WAR (1854-1858) 

1. Causes: 

(а) Turkish misrule of Balkans. 

(б) Russia championed Christians in Balkans. 

(c) British afraid of Russian influence, as threatening route to India. 
Hence Britain supported Turkey. 

( P 038 ) 
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(d) Napoleon III wished to raise prestige of his Government, so 
asserted French influence in Holy Land. 

Immediate pretext — quarrel of Russia and France over guardian¬ 
ship of Holy Places. 

2. Events of War. 

(a) 1864. Attack on Sebastopol — not pressed forward quickly 
enough after Alma. 

Battle of Balaclava — no result as Russians got command of 
road to British base. 

Battle of Inkerman — indecisive. 

(b) 1866. Allied troops suffered terribly during winter, Nov., 1854- 
March, 1856. 

Florence Nightingale sent out (Palmerston, Prime Minister). 

(c) February, Czar Nicholas died. Alexander II ready to negotiate. 
Sebastopol taken (Sept.). 

1856. Peace made in March by Treaty of Paris. 

8 . Results of War. 

(a) Turkey's " integrity ” guaranteed. Sultan promised reform, 
but did not keep promise. Czar gave up claim to protect Chris¬ 
tians in Balkans. 

(b) Danubian provinces given self-government, and in 1861 de¬ 
clared independent as Kingdom of Rumania (hence integrity 
of Turkey not observed). 

( c) Black Sea neutral and no war ships allowed in it. (But Russia 
set this aside in 1870.) 

Real result of war was to bolster up the failing power of Turkey 
for a while. Allies thus meant to check Russia. Later the Balkans 
freed themselves Anally from Turkey (1912—13), but remained 
friendly to Russia. 

Great Britain gained nothing, except development of nursing 
reforms due to Florence Nightingale. 


Non 187. — INDIA. EXPANSION OF BRITISH TERRITORIES (1823 18o0) 

(e.g. 


1 


Part of India directly governed by East India Company 
Madras, Bengal). . 

Other parts under British influence (Hyderabad, Mysore, Raj- 
putana). 

(a) In 1824 part of Burma annexed after First Burmese War. 

(b) Lord Auckland (1836-41) attacked Afghanistan dethrone 

Dost Mohammed. In 1841 Afghanistan attacked the British, and 
whole army destroyed. Second Afghan expedition av 

Dost Mohammed again put on throne. 
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(e) tord Hardinge fought First Sikh War. Punjab a Protectorate 
(1845). 

2. Dalhousie, Governor-General (1848-56). 

Believed (a) in territorial expansion of British in Indiaj (ft) in social 
reform. 


(a) Territorial Expansion. 

(i) Second Sikh War. Punjab annexed (1849). Lawrence sent 
to govern. 

(ii) Second Burmese War. Lower Burma annexed (1852). 

(iii) Doctrine of lapse. Central Indian States of Jhansi and Nagpur 

annexed (1856). 

(iv) Annexation of Oudh, as result of Vizier's misrule (1856). 

(ft) Social Reforms. 

Dalhousie continued the policy of Lord William Bentinch 
(1828-35), who (a) abolished suttee; (ft) suppressed Thugsj 
(c) reformed finance; (d) gave Indians a share in government! 
(e) gave more liberty to Press. 

Dalhousie (a) reorganized internal administration; (ft) built 
canals and roads; (c) introduced railways and telegraph, and 
postal services; (d) encouraged education. 

Dalhousie's measures all aimed at developing material re¬ 
sources in order to make India prosperous. His annexations 
aimed at bringing order to badly misgoverned provinces. Dal¬ 
housie believed British rule meant peace and prosperity. 


Note 138.— INDIAN MUTINY (1857-1858! 

1. Causes: 

(a) Mutiny a military revolt of Sepoys. Sepoys upset by famous 

cartridge issue, and by order to go oversea to Burma both 

against caste regulations. 

(ft) Supported by native princes because of dislike of doctrine of 

lapse. Confined to districts where lapse had worked harshly 
and to Sepoy troops. ■ y * 

( ^H ner T a ’ diSlike ° f DaIhousie ' s reforms; customs and beliefs 
of the Indians upset. w 

(d) Loss of British prestige in Crimea and Afghanistan. 

2. Events of Mutiny. First outbreak at Meerut (May 1857) 

-*»■ —b. 

KamSOD SOmadered ' massacr e Of English by Nana 
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(c) Lucknow and Delhi held out and relieved (Sept, and Nov., 
1857). 

Note: Sikhs and Gurkhas fought for British. 

3. Results of Mutiny. 

(a) East India Company abolished, and Secretary of State, with 
Council in England, took over charge of Indian affairs (1858). 

Viceroy sent to India, with Council to advise him. 

(b) Sepoy army made part of British army. Proportion of white 
troops to Indian increased. 

(c) More attention paid to Indian ideas. Doctrine of lapse aban¬ 
doned. 

(d) “ Clemency " Canning adopted policy of " no reprisals ", and 
later Queen proclaimed Empress of India to emphasize British 

good-feeling (1877). 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD TEN 

(1816-1807) 



n account of (a) parliamentary representation in England 
; (bythe changes made by the Reform Act of 1832. 

(NUJB 1935) 

2. What were the Com Laws and why were they repealed? (OC 1937) 

3. What were the main achievements of Sir Robert _ Beel^ 

(NUJB 1937) 

4. Give an account of Castlereagh's work from, and including, his 

settlement of Europe in 1815 to his death in 1822. (LGS 1937) 

^ 6 . On what grounds was the system of parliamentary representation 
before 1832 (a) attacked, and ( b ) defended? State the main changes, 
made by the Refor m Act of 1832. (LGS 1937) 

Describe the struggle for the reform of Parliament that ended 
with the passing of the Reform Act of 1832. (LGS 1930) 

7T What were the chief services of Six Robert Peel to,England? 

(LGS 1930) 

8 . Explain (a) the success of the Anti-Corn Law League; (b) the 

failure of the Chartists. (LGS 1930) 

9. What were the grievances of the Chartists? (OC 1933) 

lO^Give an account of the establishment of Free Trade in England. 

(NUJB 1930) 

11. How far was the distress and discontent in England between 
1815 and 1832 due to the results of the Napoleonic Wars? (LGS 1935) 

12 . What were the causes of social discontent in England (1815-20)? 

(OC 1927, '29; OL 1932; LM 1932; CWB 1932) 

13. Describe and compare the foreign policy of Castlereagh and 

Cannin S- (LM 1924, '25; LGS 1925; OC '29, '31) 

1 j f % • so urgently needed in the 

early days qff the nineteenth century? (D 1931 ) 

15. Write an account of (a) the co-operative movement; (b) the 
Reform of the Poor Law in 1834. (NUJB 1932) 



Why were the Factory Acta so necessary, and what reforms did 
,ey introduce ? ^ (D 
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17 . Outline the history and the aims of the Chartist movement. 

(LM 1025; OC 1929; OL 1929; NUJB 1930) 

18. Discnss the aims and methods of Lord Palmerston. 

(LGS 1924; OC 1929; OC 1930; NUJB '32; UW '32) 

19 . On what occasions and with what effect did Lord Palmerston 

interfere abroad to check tyranny? (OL 1930) 

20. Describe the chief reforms of the Whigs between 1833 and 1841. 

(NUJB 1938) 

21. Write a short biography of Lord Palmerston. What were the 

chief results of his career? (LGS 1935) 

22. Give an account of the development of Canada from the re¬ 
bellion of 1837 to the setting up of the Dominion in 1867. (NUJB 1936) 

23. Give an outline of the history of either Canada up to the Canadian 

Act of Union (1840) or of Australia since the colonization of S. Aus¬ 
tralia (1836). (OC 1933) 

24. Trace the development of Canada in the nineteenth century. 

(LGS 1937) 

» 26c What mechanical inventions promoted English prosperity in 

tjie'nrst half of the nineteenth century? (OC 1935) 

26. State the services to the British Empire of either Bentinck and 
Dalhousie or Disraeli and Joseph Chamberlain. (NUJB 1935) 

27V'3istimate Peel’s services to (a) his party, (b) his country. 

(NUJB 1932) 

28. Write an account of the Durham Report. (NUJB 1932) 

29. Describe and estimate the importance of the work of Bentinck 

and Dalhousie on India. (NUJB 1930, 1932) 

30. Examine the causes and chief events of the Indian Mutiny. 

S (OL 1929; LGS 1922; OC 1927) 

\_J3i, Give a brief description of the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, 
and illustrate your account by reference to some leading events in his 
career (LGS 1932) 

State the main facts concerning (a) the causes of the Crimean 
the part played by Britain in this war. (NUJB 193/) 

\yto- Why did Britain engage in the Crimean War? (OC 1933) 

34. Give an account of the growth of British rule in 

1750-1860. < OC 1W0 ' 

35. What were the chief causes and what were the chief resu Its of 

the Indian Mutiny? (LGS j 


3$^Why did England enter the Crimean War? What {^5) 

y ^S&sults of her doing so? ' 


PERIOD ELEVEN 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT : IMPERIALISM 

AND DEMOCRACY 

1867-1914 

CHAPTER 65 

GLADSTONE AND DISRAELI (1865-1868) 

Palmerston’s death, in 1865, marked the end of an epoch. 
Many of his associates had grown old along with him, and 
now they too disappeared from the political scene. Peel 
had died in 1850, Wellington in 1852, Lord Aberdeen in 

1860. Besides his fellow-statesmen, another prominent person 
now pre-deceased Palmerston. The Prince Consort died in 

1861, worn out before his time. He had led a most unselfish 

life, devoting himself to his wife and to her country. Though 

the Queen was passionately devoted to him, the English 

never cared for him. His stiff insistence on etiquette and 

his disapproval both of English sport and English laziness, 

annoyed them. He could not understand the nation, and 

in return he was distrusted. Many thought his influence 

too great 1 and feared that he was making the Crown too 

powerful. Yet he did all he could to advance science and 

help trade. Perhaps his most serious mistake was in the 

unduly severe and narrow way in which he brought up the 
heir to the throne. 

On the Queen the effects of his death were disastrous. 

in W “ * popular demand thmt he .hould be interned 

( r 988) 


The 

Prince 

Consort 
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She shut herself up and declined to appear in public. For 
years she lived completely apart, refusing to visit London, 
to perform any state ceremonies, or to receive foreign 
. statesmen. The people bitterly resented this and the 
popularity of her early years disappeared until in 1871 the 
illness of the Prince of Wales won her much sympathy and 
restored her popularity. 

Meanwhile, on the empty political stage, there appeared 
two men who now had the way to greatness open before 
them — William Ewart Gladstone and Benjamin Disraeli. 

Gladstone began life as a warm admirer of Peel. He had, 
Gladstone like his leader, been convinced of the need to repeal the 

Com Laws. He had, with his leader, suffered from Dis¬ 
raeli’s attack on that policy. The difference thus begun 
at the outset of their careers, was to widen and to last through¬ 


out the lives of these two men (Note 140). 

Gladstone was in many ways an epitome of the Victorian 
age. He was deeply religious and a follower of the High 
Church Party. He was very widely read, and a great student 
of the classics. He was rich, the son of a very wealthy 
Liverpool family. He was extremely handsome, and besides 
a natural dignity and severity, had a most wonderful gift of 
eloquence. 1 He was in many ways a strange mixture, for 
besides his genuine religious feeling which led him always 
to lay stress on the moral side of actions, he had a very 
subtle mind which enabled him to take a line not always 
clear to others. Thus his enemies, and often foreigners, 


accused him of hypocrisy, when to himself his actions never 
deviated from what he thought right. Parnell , one of t e 
most formidable politicians of the day, said that Gladstone 

was the only opponent he really feared. 

In dealing with Gladstone’s career, we have to notice 

three separate threads: finance , of which he was an ac ow 

ledged master; social reform ; and foreign policy. 


1 A gift wasted on Queen Victoria who complained that he “ always sddreased 
her aa if ahe were a public meeting.” 
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We shall deal first of all with finance. Gladstone for a 
long period acted as Chancellor of the Exchequer 1 (1859- Fin*. 
65). His Budget Statements have always been considered 
as models of clearness, and he preached incessantly the 
doctrine of “ peace, retrenchment, and reform He 
aimed first at removing all barriers in trade, and his first 
task was the effort to lower the duties on tea and sugar and 
to abolish many more of those duties on goods which had 
remained after Peel’s reforms. England now became largely F r«* 
a Free Trade country, that is to say many imports came in 
without paying duties. Next, he wanted to avoid spending 
money on armaments, for he believed such expenditure to 
be unproductive. He thought it best to aim at low taxation, 
and to leave the money in the pockets of the people. He had 
thought that it might have been possible to do without Peel’s 
income-tax, but the Crimean War upset that plan. In 1860 
times were more prosperous, but now Britain suffered from 
a fit of “ nerves She believed that Napoleon III meant 
to invade her, and a scare resulted in the formation of 
volunteer corps to defend our shores, and in the fortifica¬ 
tion of our naval ports. The expense which these measures 
involved, combined with the cost of restoring order after mcon* 
the Indian Mutiny, meant that the income-tax had to be TttX 
retained, and thenceforward it became a regular feature of 
our taxation, though at 3 d. in the £ it could not be thought 
burdensome. Great Britain was now extraordinarily pros¬ 
perous, trade was increasing enormously, and revenue going 
up by leaps and bounds. Gladstone was easily able, therefore, 
to abolish a tax on paper, which he called a “ tax on know¬ 
ledge , since it raised the price of books and newspapers. 

He also set to work to clear men’s minds of the fear of 
France, regarding it as a harmful bogey. With the help of Tra d. 
Cobden, the leader of the Free Traders, he negotiated a XJth* 7 
commercial treaty with France. By this treaty, each nation fHSff 
lowered its duties, and so French silks came into this country 

1 He was also Chancellor from 1862 to 1868. 
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more cheaply, while France lowered her tariff on British 
hardware. Free Trade was championed by men who came 
Free mainly from the great exporting centres of northern England, 
The Man- and its leaders were called the Manchester School . They 

Chester 

&ciiooi preached that trade flourished through the exchange of 
goods, and that by keeping out the goods of other countries 
we checked the export of our own. 

Next to finance, came reform , and here the Liberals y as 
jpectorai they began to be called, saw that the time had come for an 

extension of the franchise. Increased wealth had spread to 
all parts of the community, and now the working-classes 
wanted more political power. So in 1866 Gladstone drew 
up the second Reform Bill . This was intended to give votes 
to working-class householders. It was a moderate scheme, 
and would have meant that half a million of the well-to-do 
artisan class would have been enfranchised. What followed 
is a commentary on the tricks that “ party ” schemes can 

play ‘ . . f , 

Many of the former Whig party were not in favour oi 

reform. Palmerston had always opposed it, and Lord John 

Russell, the Prime Minister, was very lukewarm. Indeed, 

his belief that the franchise was now completely satisfactory 

and needed no further change earned him the nickname of 

“ Finality Jack Quite a large section of the Government 

party went even further, and were resolved to oppose all 

to we extension of the franchise. They were led by Robert Lowe, 

AduUam* who frankly admitted that he feared to give political power 

iles to the working classes. This group was nicknamed t e 

“ Adullamites ” (after the men who withdrew with David 

from following Saul and hid in the Cave of Adullam 

1 Samuel xxii) and since that time members who have_sp it 

off from their party have been said to form a cave . e y 

refused to accept Gladstone’s proposals, and would not vote 

with him. Gladstone stuck to his principles, for e i 

believe in enfranchising the working-man, and went on wi 

the Bill. The “ Adullamites ”, joining with Disraeli, 
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feated the new Reform Bill. Lord John resigned, and the 
Tories came into power. 

I The new Prime Minister was Lord Derby , but the true 

leader was the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Benjamin Dis - Tone, i* 

raeli , who now stood forward as the great opponent of Simdi ^ 

Gladstone./ 4 The rivalry between these two men was to give (18b6> 

zest and a personal excitement to all Victorian politics. Not 

often has England had two such outstandingly able men j 

competing to serve her, and never, perhaps, two contem- I 

poraries with such picturesque personalities. In some ways -r 

Disraeli seems unbelievably exotic, 1 but actually the mid- t 

Victorians were far more exuberant in their dress and way 

of life than we always appreciate. He came from a family of 

Italian Jews. His father was a literary man, and Disraeli 

himself first won fame as a novelist — a contrast with 

Gladstone, whose first publication had been a book on the U 

principles regulating the relations between Church and ^ 

State. 

Gladstone had progressed easily from Eton and Oxford 
to a seat in the House.^Disraeli left school at fifteen, went 
into a solicitor’s office at seventeen, and had tried four 
times for a seat before he was successful in 1837. Where 
Gladstone had been recognized from the outset as a speaker 
of extraordinary promise, Disraeli’s first efforts were com- /.. 
plete failures, and his maiden speech was laughed down. 2 

Now, however, time had shown his great ability and ^ 
dexterity, and having w'on his position through his opposi¬ 
tion to Peel and the repeal of the Com Laws, he was now 

the recognized leader in the opposition to Gladstone and / 
his policy of reform. / 

Disraeli was abnormally quick in foreseeing the way 

■ d cr e mrh h :r ti h n e ™ 1 1 r ng raan d r rib s 

band running down ,he outside seam «^ * 8 °'? 

several brilliant ring, outs.de them. waistcoat, and white gloves with 

w^rw',1 hejir £eT dU * i0n - “ 1 Wi " * d °™ “ow. but the time win com. 
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Disraeli's 

Reform 

Bill 

(1867) 




things were developing; he was said to “ have his ear to 
the ground ”, and he realized that further extension of the 
franchise must come. So he decided that his party should 
have the credit, and though he had brought about Glad¬ 
stone’s defeat on this very measure, he now decided to 
“ dish the Whigs With some difficulty he convinced his 
own party. So the new Tory party brought in a Reform 
Bill. Disraeli was sincere in that he had no great love for 
the rich middle classes, and he had much sympathy for the 
workers, of whom he spoke as the second of the “ Two 
Nations ” 1 into which he thought Britain was divided. 
His later life was to show his belief in social reform. 

He did not intend at first, however, that this extension of 
the franchise should be as wide as it turned out to be. His 
move to w T in popularity was met by his opponents. Glad¬ 
stone and Bright began a great campaign which swept the 
thickly populated manufacturing districts. They brought 
forward amendments in the House, and Disraeli dared not 
oppose them. So the second Reform Act was passed (1867), 
with far wider changes either than Gladstone’s original Bill 
or than Disraeli’s. It gave the vote in the towns to all house¬ 
holders who paid poor rates, and to all lodgers who paid ^10 
a year in rent and had been in their lodgings for twelve 
months; and in the counties to all occupiers paying rates 
on an assessment of £12 a year. This really enfranchised the 
working-man. The reception given to the Act perhaps 
showed Disraeli what he had done. His own leader, Lord 
Derby, called it a “ leap in the dark ”, and Carlyle , who was 
neither a coward nor a reactionary, said it was like “ shooting 
Niagara ”. The future Lord Salisbury, who opposed his 
leader Disraeli on this point, bluntly called it ^ a piece o 
political dishonesty unexampled in our history . Disrae i 
might remain unmoved by these remarks, but he had njOj’® 
than harsh words to bear. A general election had to e e 

1 His works, especially Sybil, show knowledge of and sympathy with 
ditions of the worker*. 
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in the next year (1868), and Disraeli had believed that the 

new voters would show their gratitude by voting for his 

party. Gratitude, however, does not exist in politics, or, 

rather, party principles are stronger./ The Liberals were 

returned to power, and Gladstone became the new Prime 
Minister till 1874. 


CHAPTER M 


GLADSTONE’S FIRST MINISTRY AND REFORMS 

(1868-1874) 


Gladstone had come back as a minister supported by the 
working-class vote. He was resolved to carry through Educate 
social reforms, and he began with education , for, as Lowe 
commented, “ now we must educate our masters 

Sometimes people have urged that votes should depend 

upon a test of a certain standard of education, but history 

has shown that the opposite rule prevails — grant people 

a vote and improvement in their standard of education 
follows {Note 143). 

Up to 1870 children were not obliged to go to school, 
and, indeed, there were not schools for them all to attend! 
Education for the working-classes, such as it was, had 
been provided by the churches, which had raised’large 
sums for the purpose. The Church of England had built 
many schools, especially in the country districts, the non¬ 
conformists had built others, and the Government had 
given grants to both. 


W. E. horster , a Quaker, was given charge of Gladstone’s 
measure for educational reform. By his Act {Elementary 
Education Act, 1870) England and Wales were divided into 
districts, and in each district there was to be an elected 


Reloca¬ 
tion Ace 
(1870) 


30, would vote Conservative, but they did not. ’ “ c * gc * of 21 and 
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School Board. In every district where there was no school, 
the State would provide one, paid for by special education 
rates. But in most places where schools were provided by 
the various churches, they were to continue, and were to 
receive grants out of public funds. All schools alike were 
to be inspected. Until the new schools had been built, it 
was useless to make it compulsory for children to attend, 
but ten years later (1880) all children were obliged to attend 
school up to the age of thirteen. Parents had to pay fees, 
and not till 1890 was education made “ free that is to 
say, parents were no longer obliged to pay specifically for 
their children’s schooling. We should note, however, that 
as all parents are both tax-payers and ratepayers (usually, 
though not in Scotland, rates are included in rents), they 
do certainly provide, though more indirectly, for the sums 
spent on national education. 1 

Next came an improvement in university education. 
Univer- Hitherto no one could hold a scholarship or fellowship in 

slties r / 

(i87i> or be a member of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
unless he was a member of the Church of England. This 
“ religious test ” was now abolished by the Repeal of the 
Tests Act of 1871. 

One of the Chartist demands was realized, when in 1872 
Ballot the Ballot Act made voting for members ot Parliament 
(1872) secret, and voters no longer had to fear intimidation or 
reprisals as a result of voting publicly. This did away with 
a great deal of the corruption and disorder of elections 
(such as Dickens caricatured in the Pickwick Papers ), for it 
was useless to bribe a man to vote w r hen you could no 
longer tell how he actually voted. Though opponents of the 
reform said that the secret ballot would “ sap the manly in¬ 
dependence of the voter ”, it really had the opposite effect. 

As the State was extending its activities, it needed more 

civil officials, and it was perfectly clear that the old system o 
Service nom j Jlat j on must b e changed. The entrance to the Cm 

1 In 1872 a aimilar Education Act was passed for Scotland. 
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Service was therefore made to depend on examination, 

open and compulsory to all applicants for admission to its 
ranks. 1 

Democracy was gathering strength, and Gladstone’s 
ministry carried its influence even into the stronghold of 
the army. The reforms brought about by Edward Cardwell 
the Secretary for War, were then called “ revolutionary 
He adopted ideas from the Continent, where Prussia had 

system in her “ light- 
mng ” wars against Austria and France. Great Britain had 
a professional army, recruited on the basis of a twenty- 
year service with the colours. This meant that the soldiers 
of her army were often too old for active service, and there 
were no reserves. Germany and France had the system of 
conscription, whereby all young men had a period of military 
training and then went back to civil life. Great Britain 
without the need for a great army, would not have accepted 
conscription. Cardwell aimed at getting some of the benefits 
of that system by “ short-term ” service, under which men 
enlisted for twelve years, and then went into the reserve. 
He also tried, by abolishing the purchase of commissions' 
to prevent the army being officered by such incompetents 

cnAPi'o 1 ,-i l rr | • i • * tOO, to meet the 

special difficulues .wluch our Empire had to face, by the 
linked battalion method. This meant that in a regiment 
one battalion would serve abroad, while the other trained 

the Z 6 ’ "? , ea ? h . P a ‘ r came one special area where 

hen fifTl w r S dep0t f ° r recruitin g, thus getting the 
benefit of local feeling. Finally, there was swept away the 

hopeless system against which Florence Nightingale had 
raged, of having separate authorities for different depart¬ 
ments one for stores, another for clothing, and so on 

Warrtrhrad: ^ ** * 


The 

army: 
Card¬ 
well’s 

reform# 


l ndi^TSvi 1 y SerW C cS 0rt ^ IOnR * mcc made this system to be applied to the 
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During this time the Trade Unions had been going 

Unions steadil y a ^ ead in membership and in organization (Note 144). 
They had given up the wilder policy of the Chartists, and 
many had struggled to give their members wider interests. 1 
As the Unions collected more funds, so they felt stronger, 
and they now wished to make their legal existence secure. 
For though the formation of unions was no longer forbidden 
by law, they were declared by the justices to be “ in restraint 
of trade ”, and so could not sue dishonest officials who mis¬ 
used their funds. In 1868 the Unions had a great joint meet¬ 
ing, recognized to-day as the first Trades Union Congress. 

Trades* Gladstone decided to meet their grievances. His Trades' 
(i87i) Union Act (1871) gave them proper legal existence and their 
funds were safeguarded against dishonest officials. 

Apparently in politics it always happens that after a while 
men tire of any ministry, and what is called the “ swing of 
the pendulum ” comes into play. Gladstone had done a 
great deal, and he wanted to do more. He wished to reform 
the trade in drink and set to work on a Licensing Bill. He 
had already vexed many Nonconformists over education, 
for they disliked paying rates in areas where there was only 
a Church School. He had upset the Church of England by 
his Bill disestablishing the Church in Ireland (1869). Now 
this new Bill, which his opponents said would “ rob the 
poor man of his beer ”, lost him the workers* votes. 

The country was vaguely discontented, too, with what 
was thought to be Great Britain’s loss of prestige abroad. 
People were dissatisfied with the mild line taken by Glad¬ 
stone in 1872 in paying the U.S.A. compensation for the 
Alabama (p. 808). Nor were they happy over European 
politics. 1870 was the year of the Franco-Prussian war. 
Napoleon III had most mistakenly given Bismarck t e 
opportunity he needed. France had thought herself strong, 
but she proved to be lamentably weak. The British ourt 

1 Various societies ** for the diffusion of useful knowledge^ were ^>ok to 
and one man wrote in 1864, “ This year I gave up buying 
buying books.** 
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and many others were in favour of Prussia, for Napoleon 

III was universally distrusted, and Britain sympathized 

with the union of Germany which followed the war. But 

as a result of the preoccupation of the great powers in the 

west, Russia at this point repudiated the Treaty of Paris 

and opened the Black Sea to her warships (1871). Britain 

was always nervous of Russia, and this move seemed to her 

ominous. So, moved partly by panic, partly by pique, the 

electorate turned against Gladstone, and in 1874 he went 
out. 


CHAPTER 67 


DISRAELI AND “TORY DEMOCRACY” (1874-1880) 

Thus at length (1874), Disraeli had triumphed (Note 141). 
His party was in power after twenty-eight years in opposition" di 
and he was Prime Minister. He was jubilant, for he had 
behind him a party which he had won over to his new 
programme. He was destined, too, to find his path smoothed 
in another direction through the personal liking felt for him 
by the Queen. Victoria had suffered very greatly from the 
death of her dearly-loved husband. For years she had shut 
herself up, refusing to come to London or to take her share 
in public life, 1 and discontent at this attitude had been 
general. In Disraeli she found, at this stage in her life, a man 
whom she treated as a friend. He knew exactly how to please 
her, in a way that the stiffer and more sedate Gladstone had 
never been able to achieve. She was happy in this friendship 
with her new Premier, and persuaded by him she began once 
more to emerge from her retirement. Disraeli 
■iL j i s admiration f or th^ omgn. H^jSTa conception 

which^he whole-heartedly 

believed, and atlhF head of th at Empire, ac ting as a link 

London ^T s Top P o« P who!o w«k.”° Ck “ The Queen will come to 
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with all the parts, was the Crown. He wished to emphasize 
that link and to make the Crown po pular^ and he used his 
I nflue nce to mduce the Queen to take her plac e am ongst 
her people^Gladstone was every whit as loyal; indeed, his 
regard for the sovereign was his undoing, for he always 
alienated the Queen by his stiff and austere respect. Dis¬ 
raeli had a far more human touch, 1 and he was, of course, 
perfectly aware of his advantage. He knew, and so did 
everyone else, that the Queen was one of his warmest friends, 
and that anything he did was sure of her approval. 

In domestic affairs Disraeli had a policy which he himself 
Policy of called “ Tory Democracy He genuinely wished to 
improve the conditions of the working classes, and also to 
& strengthen the Empire. He meant, too, to play a more 

striking part in foreign policy than had Gladstone, and this 
was the sphere in which he personally most desired to 
distinguish himself. So he left the details of his social 
measures largely to Sir Richard Cross , the Home Secretary. 

Cross guided through the House a Bill concerning the 
Trade Trade Unions (called the Conspiracy Act, 1675), which 
rnAon * declared that no Union could be prosecuted for anything 
that would not be illegal if done by an individual. This was 
of immense importance to the Trade Union movement, but 
workers might not, by use of a strike, cause loss of life or 
# interrupt the supply of gas and water to the community. 

T** • In this same year was passed the Public Health Act, 

which gave to county and borough councils power to take 
s^nfes for public health. The novelists of that P er *° 
often2leal with the frightful epidemics of ‘ cholera an 
typhus which ravaged town and country alike. ® 

measure was the - first attempt to get at one of the causes o 
such outbreaks by the provision of proper water sanitation. 
Each district was now to have a Medical Officer of Hea t 

1 Comparing his attitude towards Queen Victoria ^th Gladstone^ ^er 

once said, “ Gladstone treats the Queen like a.*P. - ’ ]j Cr “dear, 

like a woman” The Queen spoke of Disraeli after his death, a. ne 


Public 
Health 

Act meas 

(1875) 


great 
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Another feature of town life in those days was the terrible 

slums, 1 and the Artisans’ Dwelling Act of 1875 gave local hou** <j 

authorities power to pull down such places and rebuild 

them. It is a reflection on our civilization that in all the 

many years since that Act was passed, slums have not yet 
been obliterated. 


One other bad development of the industrial age was 
touched upon. Ships, greedy for freight, often went to sea The 
in bad repair and overloaded. In 1870 the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act gave the Board of Trade the right to inspect all ^ 76) <7 
ships before they went to sea. A mark called the “ Plimsoll 
Line , alter the man who introduced it, was from that 
time painted on the side of every ship to show the depth 
to which it could be loaded. 


All these Acts form part of the efforts to improve the 
conditions of the working-classes which were really shared Po „ia, 
by Liberal and Conservative alike. In foreign affairs, how- a ” Bi " 
ever, Disraeli showed where he really differed fundamen¬ 
tally from Gladstone. In one sense Disraeli’s policy gave 
a marked and persistent character to his party, for he deli¬ 
berately emphasized the idea of Imperialism. He believed 

whole-heartedly in the British Empire, and he wanted to 
glorify it. 


A— 


He was specially attracted by India, and this interest led 
to one of his successful coups, when in 1875 he bought S u«c 
£4,000,000 of shares in the Suez Canal which were being fiSE? 
sold by the Khedive. This helped us to control the Canal 
route to India, and proved in addition a paying investment 
Next he arranged for the Prince of Wales to visit India, and 
finally, in 1876, he put through an Act making the Queen 
Empress of India ”. The Empress was proclaimed at Empr ^ 
Delhi on 1st January, 1877. Concern with India had again ###■, 
and again made Britain nervous of Russia, disliking the idea V 
of that great Empire creeping down into the Mediterranean 


. lu ‘° iCk “* giV “ “ surpass*! P ictur ' ^ Bleak House, of " Tom-all-aW. 
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RUSSIA AND THE BALKANS. 1878-1878 


too near her trade route. Britain dreaded, too, lest Russia 
should push through Asia and come near the Indian frontier. 
This nervousness Disraeli carried further, with a policy 
hostile to Russia in the Near East (Note 142). 

In 1876 the people of the Balkans, who were miserably 
oppressed by the Turks, burst into revolt. That revolt, 
especially in Bulgaria , was put down by the Sultan with 
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most appalling ferocity. The stories of the Bulgarian Atro- ti* ^ y 
cities roused Gladstone to a campaign in which his burning Easf: 
indignation and eloquence evoked the sympathy of the work- Bulgaria* 
ing-classes. The Czar, considering himself the champion Atroc,,ie * 
of a Slav nation and of his co-religionists, asked Britain, 

Germany, and Austria to join in a protest to the Turks 
against the massacres. Disraeli refused, for he said that we 
must not weaken the Sultan’s authority. The Czar threat¬ 
ened to act alone. In vain did Gladstone write one of his 
best and most effective pamphlets, in vain did he urge that 
the Turk should be turned out of Europe “ bag and bag¬ 
gage ”, in vain did vast meetings in the north and midlands 
support him — the Conservative Party feared Russia and 
preferred to bolster up the Turks. The Czar finally did 
take action. In 1877 he sent his troops to invade Turkey, and 
though the Turks fought well and gained renown by their The 
defence of Plevna , they were defeated and forced to make ^ 

peace in the Treaty of San Stephano. The Balkans were ( 1877 - 78 ) 1 
to be free and the two chief States, Serbia and Bulgaria, ^ 

were to be independent./ But the terms imposed by Russia 
were such that Great Britain could not acquiesce in them, 
nor could Russia be allowed to settle the Eastern Question 
without reference to the other Powers concerned. 

Disraeli, who had just been made Earl of Beaconsfield , 
intervened. He was determined that no settlement should be congr** . 
imposed by Russia alone, and he declared that as the Treaty ViSt*) 1 * ^ 
of Paris at the end of the Crimean War had fixed Turkey’s 
boundaries, so now all the Powers must be consulted if 
these boundaries were to be altered. Russia hesitated, but 
Disraeli sent troops to Malta and the British fleet to Con¬ 
stantinople. Sullenly Russia gave way, and agreed that a 
European Congress should be called. That Congress met at 
Berlin in 18/8. Bismarck presided, and as he did not want 
his two friends, Austria and Russia, to quarrel, he had 
already tried to act, in his own words, as an “ honest broker " 
in facilitating a settlement between Great Britain and these 
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two Powers. Thus, when the Congress met, the business 

consisted mainly of carrying into effect decisions already 

made by means of secret and direct negotiations between the 

1/ Powers concerned. Disraeli returned from this Congress 

with the boast that he had brought “ Peace with honour ”, 

but unfortunately final peace was not to be achieved on the 
terms of the settlement. 




For as the main object of Disraeli’s diplomacy was to 
check Russia and save Turkey, one of the chief measures of 
Berlin was to put back a large part of the newly freed Bul¬ 
garia under Turkish rule. Another measure was that Bosnia, 
which had also been freed, was placed under Austrian 
control . This led ultimately to the fatal intrusion of 
Austria into the Balkans and her rivalry there with Russia, 
which in 1914 was one of the causes of war. Disraeli accepted 
Cyprus for Great Britain, so long as Russia held her con¬ 
quests in northern Asia Minor, in return for a pledge to 
support the Sultan’s Asiatic Empire by force of arms if 
necessary, a pledge which she was never asked to fulfil. He 
had achieved his main object, namely to save the Turks, 
though he also earned the enmity of Russia. Yet so over¬ 
whelming was the dislike of Russia that, on his return from 
the Congress, 1 he was greeted by his party with the utmost 
enthusiasm, and the Queen, who openly and ardently 
agreed with his policy, gave him the Order of the Garter. 2 


A This anti-Russian policy led Beaconsfield into further 

$ Trouble entanglements. He believed that Russia had “ designs ” 
* India on India, so he sent his friend Lord Lytton as Viceroy, and 
; instructed him to get control of Afghanistan and so block 


Russian advances there. Accordingly a British mission was 


1 Bismarck’s opinion of Disraeli at the Congress was “ Der alte Jude, das ist 
der Mann!” (The old Jew, he’s the man!) Disraeli in a letter described Bis¬ 
marck thus: “ Bismarck soars above all: he is 0 feet 4 I should think; with 
a sweet and gentle voice, which singularly and strangely contrasts with the awful 
things he says: appalling from their frankness and audacity. He is a complete 
despot here, and all tremble at his frown and most sedulously court his smile. 

1 He had been made Earl of Beaconsfield in 1877. Gladstone, when offered 
a peerage, refused. 
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dispatched, but within a few months the British agent was 
murdered in Kabul. A British general, Sir Frederick Roberts , 
was sent (1879) to march to Kandahar, and gained much 
prestige. But it was clear that a mistake had been made. To 
control Afghanistan effectively a garrison would have to be 
maintained. This was not practicable, so Britain, discomfited, 
had to reverse her policy and to do her best to win over 
Afghanistan by peaceful friendliness. 

Troubles in Africa with the Zulus and the Boers (see 
p. 895) completed the gloomy story. The time had come And in 
for a general election, and to everyone’s astonishment 
Gladstone burst out of his retirement and undertook a 
campaign against the Government in the autumn of 1879. 

He was seventy years old, but he went off to Midlothian, 
which was in those days a “ safe ” Conservative seat. There, 
in his famous Midlothian Campaign ”, he spoke with all 
and more than all his former vigour and fire, denouncing 
Beaconsfield’s policy towards the Turks, his stirring up of 
trouble in Afghanistan, and his failures in South Africa. 

His indignation and his eloquence chimed in with people’s 
uneasiness, and the Liberals were returned triumphantly 
to power (1880). 

Beaconsfield himself did not long outlive his defeat. He 
died the next year 1 (1881). He must always remain a strange 
and romantic figure, not at all typical, in his foreign and 
flamboyant style, of the party he led. His genuine belief 
that Great Britain’s rule was “ beneficent ”, and that the 
Pax Britannica brought good to the nations, caused his 
imperialist ideas to strike deep roots. The other side of his 
policy, social reform or “ Tory Democracy ”, ceased to 
exercise so much influence on his party. 

1 Queen Victoria sent primroses to his funeral bier, with the label " hi* 
favourite flower”; she intended to refer to the Prince Consort, but the idea 
prevailed that Beaconsfield’s favourite was meant. Hence the Conservative body 
‘orraed to carry out his ideals is the “ Primrose League ”. 
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CHAPTER 68 

GLADSTONE’S LATER MINISTRIES: FOREIGN 

P OLICY (1 880-1885) ' ~ 

2nd, 3rd, and 4th MINISTRIES 

The “ Grand Old Man ” found himself responsible for a 
second very troubled country. In one sense he was unfortunate in 
41880 ^ 86 ) his successful defeat of Disraeli, for actually he inherited a 
legacy of troubles, and there was little he could do to put 
matters right. 

In every direction he was to earn unpopularity. First 
Difflcui- there came Africa. Here Gladstone had utterly disapproved 
ahead of Disraeli’s “ imperialism ”, and he had objected to the 
annexation of the Transvaal. He was ready therefore to 
take the resistance of the Boers as a true reason for going 
back on that policy and to make peace by recognizing the 
independence of the Boer Republics (see p. 898). 

Next came problems nearer home. Ireland had always 
been in Gladstone’s thoughts, and now he devoted his best 
energies to an attempt to remove the source of so much 
trouble, the land question. But his whole Irish policy is 
so momentous that it must be dealt with elsewhere (see 
p. 864). 

Third, the question of Egypt came to the front. Here \\c 
Egypt come to a very interesting development the gradual 
arrangement between England and France, which resolve 
itself eventually into a perfectly amicable withdrawal o t e 

French and the establishment of English influence. 

Originally it looked as if France would be the power to 
control Egypt. She had vast territory in North Africa, she 
had easy communications, and above all she was respon 
sible for the creation of the Suez Canal. A Frenc engineer, 
de Lesseps , had originated and carried through t e sc em 
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and the money invested in it was held part by the Khedive 

(the ruler of Egypt), who was only nominally responsible 

to the Sultan, 1 and part by French bondholders. In 

1863 Ismail Pasha was Khedive, and by his senseless ex- i, ma n 

travagance, plunged head over ears into debt. In an effort Ebu'* 

to raise funds, Ismail, as we have seen, sold his shares in the 

Suez Canal (1875), Disraeli buying them for the British 

Government for four million pounds. This, however, was 

but a drop in the bucket, and a few months later Ismail 

repudiated the State debts which had risen to over 100 

million pounds. This money had been lent directly by 

British and French investors, and France was eager to act 

in the interests of her own people. Britain was unwilling Tb. d«») 

to let France act alone, and as a result, after negotiations with CoD,ro ‘ 

the Sultan of Turkey, Britain and France jointly took over 

the control of Egypt. A puppet ruler, Tewfik, son of Ismail, 
was set up (1879). 


Gladstone thought poorly of this whole policv, and his 
apprehensions were soon justified. The Egyptians thoroughly Araw. 
disliked the “ Dual Control ”, and in 1881 the army, led 
by Arabi Pasha, rebelled. The troops had not been punc¬ 
tually paid, though French and British had duly received 
all interest on the loans amassed under Ismail. The French 
and British fleets were sent to Alexandria, but Gladstone 
was very reluctant to order any action. Riots broke out in 
Alexandria and Europeans were killed. Goaded on, Britain 
determined to act, and though the French drew back, 
the British fleet bombarded Alexandria. War could not 
now be avoided. The French were afraid to become en¬ 
tangled, for Bismarck was threatening attack on them, and 
they decided that it was better to abandon Egypt. So Britain 
acted alone. In 1882 Arabi’s army was defeated by Sir 
Garnet WolseUy at Tel-el-Kebir. Furthermore, the army ^ 
revolt being thus suppressed by British forces, the Khedive ossa) 

.o’the 6 &L b n Ut 5tm °n td * —' *I'e*.an« 

Empire gypt “^8 been originally part of the Turkiafa 
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was obliged to let Great Britain try to restore order in the 
finances, and Sir Evelyn Baring was sent out to act as adviser. 

To the south of Egypt lay the vast district of the Sudan. 

^The There Ismail’s misrule had wrought complete havoc, and 

"wabdi < ^ scontent long been acute. Now this broke out into 
rebellion. The Sudanese were stirred up by the appearance 
of a preacher, the “ Mahdi ”, whose advent was supposed 
to mean the conversion of the world to Mohammedanism, 
and under the influence of whom the Sudan declared itself 
independent The Khedive could not himself put down the 
revolt, and he appealed to Great Britain. Gladstone and his 
Cabinet decided that it was no part of their duty to recon¬ 
quer the Sudan for the Khedive. But scattered about in that 
country were Egyptian garrisons, commanded by British 
officers who had taken service in Egypt, and it was decided 
that these garrisons must be rescued and then some course 
of action decided upon. Most unfortunately the man sent 
General out (1884) to supervise this withdrawal was General Gordon. 
< * #rdon Gordon was a strange man, full of a personal magnetism 
which won him ardent friends. He had made a great name 
for himself in China, 1 and he had been Governor of the 
Sudan under the Khedive from 1874 to 1879. Himself 


an intensely religious man, he had set his mind on con¬ 
verting the Sudanese to Christianity, and he could not 
tolerate the thought of abandoning them to the wild priests 
of the Mahdi. He either did not understand his instructions, 
or decided to ignore them. He knew that the Khedive did 
not wish to evacuate the country, and he knew that the 
British Government had vaguely talked of the 
welfare ” of the Sudan. So he advanced right up the Nile 
Gordon at to Khartoum , instead of withdrawing the garrisons, an 

from there he began to send back dispatches to England. 

1 Gordon’s most famous exploits were in China. He fSve*rnment 

known as the “ Ever-victorious Army ’’on behalf of thcCh.ne.e ^^ ntf 

in the formidable Taiping rebellion. His force *on Gordon led the 

in under two years (18*3-4), and stamped out the it « 

atorminp-nartif* in n^mnn. carrvine a little cane. His 


m under two years (1803-4), and stampea d ed 

•torming-parties in person, carrying a little cane. His so 
• magic wand, protecting his life and leading them to victory. 
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He believed that we should “ smash the Mahdi ”, and he 
asked for more troops to be sent out for that purpose. The 
inevitable result of this pause at Khartoum was that the 
Mahdi’s troops closed in round him. He and his small 
force were cut off. At this critical moment the Cabinet in 
England quarrelled violently. One party had always opposed 
the policy of withdrawal, and Gladstone felt with anger that 
Gordon was working with this section to induce him to 
send out a large force and re-conquer the Sudan. Nothing 
would induce him to do this. In the end General Wolseley 
was sent, but delays occurred, and when the relieving force 
arrived at Khartoum, they were just two days too late — Death c* 
the citadel had been stormed, and Gordon killed. The ffn^ry, 
news created an absolute passion of indignation in Great <1885 ' 
Britain. Pictures were sold everywhere showing the “ lonely 
man ” in the tower, watching and waiting for the relief that 
never came. The full fury was directed against Gladstone, 
who was treated as individually responsible. He had the 
self-restraint to accept the blame, and to a certain extent he 
was bound to do so. For his Cabinet had made a mistake in 
appointing Gordon at all — he was not the sort of man 
to carry out this particular mission. Having done so, the 
Cabinet delayed too long in sending relief. Gordon’s own 
conduct in not withdrawing had contributed to the disaster, 
but he had died a hero’s death and his mistakes were 
forgiven, while Gladstone’s were not. 

Thus in almost every direction, Gladstone met with 
trouble. He scored only one success. He completed the Reform 
enfranchisement of the workers by his Country Franchise country 
Act, an agreed measure as between the two parties, which <? 8 84 ) 
gave the vote to the agricultural population, and increased 
the vote of the town-dwellers. This Act laid down that every 
occupier and lodger in town or country, paying £10 a 
year in rent, was given a vote. People no longer had to be 
in a “ borough ” to exercise the franchise. Actually, though 
this Act has received comparatively little attention, it waa 
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one of the most practically effective of the Reform Acts. 

More than two million new voters were added to the register 

— nearly half the total, for in Great Britain in 1884 there 

were, including the new voters, a total of five millions on 

the register. Gladstone also “ redistributed ” members, 

limiting towns with less than 50,000 inhabitants to one 

member each, and transferring the extra members to London 

and the great cities. Finally, he tried to check corruption by 

the Act which limited the amount of candidates’ election 
expenses. 

Thus in too many directions Gladstone had achieved 
■put in little except unpopularity. The “ imperialists ” resented 
Ll £rty kk Anient policy to the Boers; Gordon’s death had been 
visited on him; and he could point to no definite advan- 
tages gained for the people. In June, 1885, he brought his 
second ministry to a close by resigning office. No election 
could be held until new voting lists were ready, so for six 
months (till December, 1885) Lord Salisbury took office. 

Then the general election (November - December, 1885) 
iSII?; 8 ave *h e Liberals a majority, and Gladstone began his Third 
liinu!ry Ministry. He meant to solve the problem which most 

( 1886 ) weighed on his mind — Ireland. He was by now convinced 
that Home Rule must be granted (see p. 868), and Ireland 
have her separate parliament. In consequence there ap¬ 
peared the fatal split which was to ruin the Liberal Party. 
Many of his followers did not agree with Home Rule, and 
they were led by one of the most important men in the Party, 
Joseph Chamberlain. Hitherto Chamberlain had been an 
advanced Radical (see p. 871), but he thought that “ union ” 
with Ireland must be maintained, and would not agree to an 
Irish parliament. He and eighty other Liberals therefore 
broke away and voted against their leader (June, 1886). In 
the election which followed, Gladstone was defeated, for the 
country as a whole would not grant Home Rule. The 
“ Grand Old Man ”, now over seventy-eight, was driven 
from office. 
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For six years the Conservatives ruled (see p. 869), and 
then in 1892 Gladstone returned to office once more, this 
being his fourth ministry. He tried patiently and perse- 
veringly to carry out his Irish policy, but he could not suc¬ 
ceed. This time his Bill passed the Commons, but the 
Lords rejected it (see p. 870). He now accepted defeat, and 
felt that his day was really done — tie was past eighty-three 
years old. He went back to his home at Hawarden, where 
he died four years later. 

We can see how he had clung all his life to what we 
would now call “ self-determination ”. His foreign policy 
had been based on that idea; his colonial policy, especially 
his handling of the Boer question, had been rooted in it; 
and so was all his Irish policy. Here he had the great diffi¬ 
culty that Ireland includes two races and two religions. He 
believed that by granting Home Rule ” to the island as 
a whole, the two sections might settle down together, but 
his countrymen did not agree with him and they felt that 
he did not maintain Great Britain’s prestige. They turned 
instead to what has been called a “ forward ” policy and 
“ imperialism ”. Gladstone had, however, done an im¬ 
mense amount to give political power to the working-classes 
and to improve their social conditions, and he was the 
greatest exponent of “ Liberal ” ideals. The effect he pro¬ 
duced on his contemporaries was tremendous, and with his 
death men felt that a great force had passed away. 

Perhaps he had been in advance of his time, for the two 
chief policies for which his opponents blamed him, Home 
Rule for part of Ireland and self-government for the Boers, 
have both been conceded in later times though in both cases 
a legacy of bitterness has poisoned the situation, and so far 
no permanently happy solution of the problems has been 
found. 
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CHAPTER 69 

IRELAND (1848-1893) 

The years of famine in Ireland, 1846 and 1847, had left 
1,131 countr T fearfully exhausted. Yet in 1848, when all 
Europe was in revolution, the Irish too rebelled. A party 
was formed called Young Ireland , led by Smith O'Brien, 
which tried to win Irish liberty. The people were, however, 
too worn out with misery for this to be anything but a 
feeble flicker, quickly put out by the British. Ten years 
later a more formidable organization appeared in the 
Fenian Society . These men, knowing Ireland was too weak 
to rebel, believed in using force and outrages to draw atten¬ 
tion to her grievances. For example, they sent members 
over to England with bombs. Thousands of Irish had 
emigrated to the United States, and the Fenians there planned 
a raid into Canada. The British Government, by the use 
of spies, discovered the various Fenian plots, and hundreds 
were arrested in Ireland and given long sentences of im¬ 
prisonment. The Canadian raid was easily crushed. In 
England Fenian bombs were used in an attempt to blow up 
Clerkenwell gaol, where some Irishmen were imprisoned, 
and at Manchester the police were attacked and one police¬ 
man killed (1867). 

This campaign of terrorism frightened and angered the 
British nation. Gladstone became Prime Minister when the 
movement was at its height, and he declared that repression 
was not enough, and that some attempt must be made to 
remedy the grievances which perturbed Ireland (A ote 
139). 

oiad- His first effort was to deal with religious trouble. The 
*tb«*rish Irish were, of course, a Roman Catholic nation, with the 
exception of Ulster, which was largely Presbyterian. But 
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the Protestant Episcopal Church was by law the 44 esta¬ 
blished " one, and the Irish were compelled to pay tithes 
for its support. Gladstone's own devotion to the Church 
of England made him feel specially strongly on the religious 
question. He believed that a church which represented 
only a tiny fraction (one-tenth) of the population, ought not 
to be in this privileged position. In 1869, therefore, he 
brought in his Bill for the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Protestant Church. This meant that the Episcopal Church 
in Ireland was put on an equality with other churches there, 
that tithes were not to be paid it, and that part of its great 
wealth was given to other objects, chiefly the relief of the 
poor. 

The Land Question next engaged Gladstone's attention. 

The poverty of Ireland shocked all fair-minded men. The The 
Irish had few manufactures, the people were too poor to be q U n «ti 
able to develop their land, the Insh system of inheritance 
meant that a peasant holding was divided and subdivided 
amongst a family until each part was too small to support 
anyone. The great landowners were often absentees living 
in England, and their agents' chief object was to squeeze 
rent from the peasants. In Ireland the tenant had to be 
responsible for repairs to buildings and for gates, but he got 
no compensation for his expenditure on these items. In 
England the landlord was responsible. ( Nor had he any 
security of tenure. He was a “ tenant-at-will that is to 
say, the landlord could turn him out at any time, or, if he 
chose, raise his rent. Thus a decent peasant who improved 
his farm could, and often did, And the result was that his 
rent was put up, and if he could not pay he was evicted and 
the farm, on which he had worked, was let to anybody who 
could pay more. 1 Gladstone saw clearly that the miserable 
condition of the agricultural population must be remedied, 
and his first Land Act> 1870, was an effort to rectify this state 

‘Man* Edgeworth’* novels The Absentee, etc., show the evil* of thia systma 
*1 work. 1 
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L^dA^ a ^ a * rs * ^ down that compensation must be given to 
0870) any out-going tenant who had improved his farm. Also, any 

tenant who was evicted for any other reason than non-pay¬ 
ment of rent or the refusal to accept “ reasonable ” con¬ 
ditions of tenure, must also receive compensation. 

More than this Gladstone could not do, for he had to 
conten d with the House of Lords, which stood up for all the 
League privileges of landlords. Yet the need for more action was 
soon made clear. Tenants were often too poor to pay rent 
if times were bad, and landlords could, even under the 
1870 Act, evict them. ^In 1879 Michael Davitt , who had 
been a Fenian, started the Land League . This aimed at 
preventing evictions by binding all tenants together in an 
undertaking not to offer higher rents for a vacant holding, 
and to adopt a ‘‘ rent strike ” in the case of harsh landlords. 
Anyone who broke this rule was to be “ isolated from his 
kind as if he were a leper of old ”, no one was to supply 
him with food, and, in the case of a landlord, no one was 
to work for him in any way. 1 In the same year came 
another potato famine. The landlords evicted thousands of 
miserable peasants who were utterly unable, starving as 
they were, to pay their rents. Driven out of their homes, 
these desperate men took to violence and murder, attacks 
on the landlords broke out, and many horrible crimes were 
committed. It was said to “ rain outrages ”, and it was 
reckoned that there was a policeman or soldier in Ireland 
for every thirty people. 

When Gladstone came back after his Midlothian cam- 
irisu paign in 1880 (p. 857) he resolved to make a further effort 
^isso to put Ireland on a better footing. With a big majority 
behind him, he could be firm. So 1881 saw the Second Land 
Act , which has been nicknamed the Act of the Three F s 
(Fair rent, Fixity of tenure, and Free sale). This said that 
rents were to be the subject of arbitration — that is to sa\, 

1 This was called ** boycotting ”, as the first person to be treated in thi 
manner was a Captain Boycott who evicted some of his tenants. 
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a tenant could appeal to an independent tribunal to fix what 
his rent should be; if he paid that rent he could not be 
evicted, and if he wished to leave his holding he could sell 
his “ interest ”. This was meant to allow tenants to plead 
bad times, and to give them support against harsh landlords. 

But the Irish were by now too embittered, and they refused 
to go to these new “ Land Courts ”. 

The reason for this lay in the rise of a new leader and a 
new movement, destined to have very great effects on both 
Irish and British history. Parnell had organized the demand 
for Home Rule. 

Charles Stewart Parnell was a Protestant and his father 
was a landowner. He had been educated in England, and, Pam#ii 
his mother being an American, he had visited the United Home 
States. He had great gifts of eloquence and an even greater Uul8 
gift of organization. Himself hard and cold, he had the 
very quality of iron resolution which was needed to bind 
together the fiery Irish. Believing that Ireland would never 
win reforms or proper attention to her grievances from Great 
Britain, he held that the true remedy for Irish misery was 
to give her back her own parliament and let her have “ Home 
Rule ”. Gladstone came to share these views, but the 
Conservative Party clung fast to “ union ”, and with some 
Liberals, called themselves “ Unionists ”. Parnell thought T be 
that instead of committing outrages in Ireland, the more UaJoml *« 
effective way was to agitate in Parliament in England. So 
he organized his block of Irish M.P.s and began a policy 
of “ obstruction ”. The Irish members would “ block ” 
every debate by arranging for relays of speakers to take it in 
turn to make interminable speeches. Hours of time were 
wasted and it became almost impossible to carry on the 
business of the House of Commons. 

Parnell worked with the Land League, and English 
public opinion was so infuriated by the troubles in Ireland, Coe rctoD 
coupled with the tactics in the Commons, that against his f,o 8n 
own judgment Gladstone was induced to try repressive 
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measures. Coercion ” was probably the only means of 
restoring order, at that stage, and, of course, had Gladstone 
felt that he could not introduce it, he could have resigned 
office. A Coercion Act was passed (1881). This meant that 
the ordinary rights of the subject were suspended, the 
police were given special powers, and magistrates could 
imprison people “ on suspicion ” without trial. This roused 
the Irish members to violent anger and opposition, and 
finally Gladstone allowed Forster, who was Chief Secretary 
in Ireland, to imprison Parnell himself, who had committed 
no “ crime ”, though as head of the party he had great 
responsibility for what occurred. 

The mistake of such a policy was soon clear, for outrages 
at once grew worse and more frequent. Gladstone made a 
bargain with Parnell, called at the time by the nickname of 
the “ Kilmainham Treaty ” after the gaol in which Parnell 
was imprisoned. Parnell was to induce his followers to stop 
lawlessness, and Gladstone was to bring in a bill to help 
peasants who were in arrears with their rent. Any hopes 
that this pact might have worked, were destroyed by a poli¬ 
tical murder. Some of the most violent Irish wished to 
Pbcenix murder one of the political Secretaries, Burke. By mistake 
■mrdert they also murdered Lord Frederick Cavendish , the Chief 
( 1882 ) as h e was wa Jking with Burke in the Phoenix Park, 

Dublin. This roused such a passion of anger in England 
that, as Parnell (himself horrified at the murder) foretold, 
all hope of conciliation vanished. A fresh Coercion Bill was 
the direct result. 

Yet Gladstone stuck to his principles. It was clear that 
Gladstone repression might punish crimes, but had no effect on the 
Ho°me grievances which drove men to commit them. Gladstone 
Rnle saw this, and resolved that the Liberal Party must give Ire¬ 
land what she wanted. He could not convince all his fol¬ 
lowers, and his most promising young Liberal, J os $ 
Chamberlain , left the party on this issue (p. 870). t] 
Gladstone persevered, and in 1886 brought in his Home 
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Rule Bill. This would have given Ireland her own parlia¬ 
ment in Dublin, to deal with Irish affairs, while control of 
the army, navy, customs duties, and foreign policy, would 
have remained with Great Britain. It was a return, indeed, 
to the policy which had existed before Pitt’s Act of Union. 
He could not carry the measure. A block of Liberals voted 
against it, and the Government was defeated. 

The next few years make dreary reading in the history 
of both countries. The Conservatives came into office, 
and their remedy was stronger repression. The Crimes Act 
(1888) suspended trial by jury in Ireland (for no Irish jury 
would convict), and men were tried by special magistrates 
appointed by the Government. Strict policing of the country 
and imprisonment of hundreds did something, but, perhaps, 
more was produced by the collapse of Parnell’s party. The 
leader in 1890 was involved in a divorce action. The Irish, 
as Roman Catholics, did not recognize divorce, and not 
only did many of Parnell’s followers in the House of Com¬ 
mons break away from him, but the priests in Ireland 
turned people against him. The party which had been so 
effective when united, now split hopelessly, and even on 
Parnell’s unexpected death in 1891, it could not be restored. 
Arthur Balfour became Irish Secretary, and his policy was 
to repress disoider by coercion on the one hand, but to give 
relief to economic grievances with the other. 

In 1885 a Land Purchase Act (Lord Ashbourne’s Act) had 
been passed, under which the British Government lent 
money at a very low rate of interest to enable small tenants 
to buy their land, if their landlord would sell. The Con¬ 
servatives now made a further effort to remedy the eternal 
land question and in 1891 Balfour was able to pass another 
Land Purchase Act. 1 He also passed such Acts as the Light 
Railways Act and the Congested Districts Board Act, hoping 
thereby to bring greater prosperity to Ireland. 

1 The interest on the loan* given under these Act* and the Land Purchase 
Act of 1903 was paid by the Irish and formed the “ Annuities ” withheld by 
the Irish Free State in 1932 and subsequently repudiated. 
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One last effort was made by the fiery old man who still 

Rmie'a”a?n ™ sh , ed to one ^ contribution to peace. In 1892 

Gladst L one came b ack to power at the age of eighty-two. He 
came back with but one object — to carry Home Rule. He 

passed his Bill triumphantly through the Commons, but 
the Lords rejected it by an enormous majority. Against that 
verdict Gladstone himself could not struggle, and he re¬ 
signed. Southern Ireland was, therefore, by the vote of the 
Upper House, left to her discontent until twenty years later 

a Liberal Ministry was prepared to deal with the House of 
Lords. 


CHAPTER 70 

SALISBURY AND CHAMBERLAIN (1893-1906) 


When Gladstone was finally defeated over Home Rule, 
P ower P asse d into the hands of ihe party which began to 
Party style itself “ Unionists ” to show its determination to 
maintain the union with Ireland through one parliament 
The party really had three sections — first, the Conservatives 
proper, led by Lord Salisbury (Note 145); then a section of 
old-fashioned Whigs, led by Lord Hartington y who had 
originally followed Gladstone but had turned back from his 
more advanced ideas; finally the Radicals, led by Joseph 
Chamberlain (Note 146) y who had been ardent reformers but 
who could not accept Gladstone’s Home Rule policy. 

If we first take Ireland, which had originally produced 


Ireland: the secession of these last two groups from Liberalism, we 

rcsol ut6 ^ i 9 , 

govern- shall see how logically things developed. The Unionist 
Party owed its position to its determination to refuse Home 
Rule. Yet Ireland was seething with discontent. The 
course taken by the Unionists was to deal severely with Irish 
disorders, and twenty years of “ resolute government 
followed. Arthur Balfour (Salisbury’s nephew), as has been 
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seen, was sent as Chief Secretary in 1886. He was armed 
with a more severe Crimes Act, under which trial by jury 
was totally suspended. With special paid magistrates to 
enforce this Act, political crime was stamped out. Land 
purchase was made easier (see p. 869) and for a while peace 
seemed to prevail. Irish hopes of Home Rule were so 
dashed that quiescence settled over the country. 

This negative policy as regards Ireland was in sharp 
contrast with the other developments of the Unionist 
Party. Joseph Chamberlain claimed to be the heir to Disraeli’s 
“ imperialism ”, but he breathed new life into the concep¬ 
tion. Chamberlain had begun life as a Radical. He was a 
successful manufacturer in Birmingham, and made his name 
in local politics. He became Radical Lord Mayor of Bir¬ 
mingham, and as such showed great energy. He advocated 
public control of essential supplies such as light and water, 
he was ardent for slum clearance, and under his influence 
the city acquired an Art Gallery, a Free Library, a Public 
Park, and a University. Thus, when he first took Govern¬ 
ment office, it was appropriate that he should be President 
of the Local Government Board. Yet, after all, the sphere in 
which he made his mark was not that of home affairs. His 
interest was drawn to the colonies and especially to Africa. 
He was a man who radiated energy and enthusiasm, and his 
personality made an immense impression on the people 
with whom he came in contact. 1 

In the first phase of his life he was an ardent admirer 
and supporter of liberty. Thus he always advocated free 
education on secular lines, with no religious teaching in 
State schools. He consistently pressed for the extension of 
the franchise, wishing to see manhood suffrage. He wanted 
payment of M.P.s (going back to that old demand of the 
Chartists) in order to give the poorer men a chance to sit 
in I arliament, and not leave all power in the hands of the 


k tiis appearance, his clear incisive face, sharp 
buttonhole, made him a godsend to caricaturists. 


nose, monocle, and orchid in 
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well-to-do, whom he bitterly attacked in his speeches. He 
had urged land reform, so that peasant proprietors might 
own their holdings. He had wished for heavier taxation of 
unearned incomes, so that more money could be spent on 
social reforms. 1 Yet as a Unionist he split the Liberal Party, 
and turned against his leader over the question of giving 
Ireland the freedom she demanded, and the right to manage 
her own affairs in her own parliament. His defection had 
completely alienated him from the Liberal Party. 

Probably his attitude over Ireland was connected with the 
Cham- policy which he was now to develop — his belief in imperial- 

berlain , , . f r 

aa Imperi- ism and the supremacy of the British Empire. He threw the 

whole of his strength into efforts to strengthen the ties of the 
colonies. 7 he bnpenal Federation League had been founded 
in 1884 with the idea of binding the colonies closer to Great 
Britain, and in 1887 the first Colonial Conference was held 
in London. But the colonies, now fully aware of their own 
development, wished to carry out their own policy, and con¬ 
sidered nothing further was to be looked for in the way of 
federation, preferring independence. 

Chamberlain’s interest in the colonies led directly to the 
Tariff economic policy which he now began to advocate. The 
e orm nineteenth century had seen the movement for Free Trade. 
Huskisson, Peel, Gladstone, had all removed customs 
duties from goods coming into England. Chamberlain now 
took up what he named Tariff Reform. He wished to see 
duties placed on foreign goods, so that home manufactures 
should gain, by being “ protected ” from foreign competi¬ 
tion. He also wished, by giving a “ preference ” to goods 
from the colonies (i.e. letting in colonial goods either free, 
or with a lower duty than that charged on foreign goods), 
to draw the ties between the Empire closer. Many Con¬ 
servatives did not agree with this policy, and the party was 
so sharply divided that Chamberlain ended by giving up 

1 He put forward all these points in his “ Unauthorized Programme of 

1835. 
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office, so that he might devote all his energies to converting 
others. Free Traders opposed him bitterly, declaring that 
while tariffs might help the “ protected ” industries, it was 
at the expense of our export trade, and that the colonies did 
not offer us large enough markets. They held that tariff 
“ arrangements ” would lead to “ tariff wars ”, and embitter 
both colonial and international relations. 

Chamberlain failed to convert the country to his policy, 
and the General Election of 1906 saw a “ landslide ” in 
favour of the Liberals, who returned to power with the 
largest majority hitherto gained by any party. 

Lord Salisbury , who had been Prime Minister during the 
period of Unionist government (which with very brief 
intervals had lasted from 1886 to 1906), was a great contrast 
to Chamberlain. He was a member of the Cecil family, 
descended from Queen Elizabeth’s minister, and was a 
learned man with a gift for writing. He lacked Chamber¬ 
lain’s remarkable gift for making friends, and was rather a 
solitary individual, with a sharp biting mode of speech. He 
had always been of an independent turn of mind (he once 
said he was an Ishmael, his hand against every man and 
every man’s hand against his), but he showed his great gifts 
in two directions. He was a great party leader, keeping 
together the sections which formed his composite party. 
And he was deeply interested in foreign affairs; the policy 
he followed was important because of the extraordinary 
changes now taking place on the Continent. 

Salisbury had begun his training in foreign affairs long 
before, when in 1878 he had gone with Beaconsfield cO the 
Congress of Berlin. There he had been impressed, as all 
were, by Bismarck, and Salisbury retained an admiration 
for Germany and a belief in her declaration that she was 
a satisfied power and needed no further expansion. To 
Salisbury, France seemed the Power which threatened most 
trouble, and it began over Egypt. After the crushing of 
Arabi’s rebellion, Great Britain had decided that she must 
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remam m “ provisional occupation ” of Egypt. In strict 
toeory the Sultan of Turkey was overlord, and the Khedive 
his local administrator. The Sultan was paid an annual 
tribute, and Egyptians were his subjects. In actual fact, 
neither Sultan nor Khedive ruled, but Great Britain. The 
British army garrisoned Egypt, and a British Consul-general 
Lord Cromer , previously Sir Evelyn Baring, managed all her 
internal affairs. Cromer has been called the “ creator of 
modern Egypt ”, In some ways he resembles Dalhousie, 
for his work was centred in improving the material prosperity 
of the country, while he did not succeed in winning the sup¬ 
port of the people for an alien regime.* He first put the 
finances in order, checking the wholesale bribery and cor¬ 
ruption that prevailed, and lessening the burden on the 
native cultivator. He stopped forced labour, which reduced 
the fellaheen to what was not far removed from slavery 
accompanied by cruel floggings. He set on foot, above all’ 
vast constructive schemes to improve irrigation on which 
the life of Egypt depended. Land that had been desert was 
now irrigated and cultivated, and great dams were built to 
regulate the flow of the Nile. With Egypt itself thus becom- 
mg not only solvent, but extremely prosperous, it was 
possible to deal with the Sudan. The lawlessness of the 
Mahdi s tribal rule made conditions there intolerable The 
Egyptian army had now been trained and officered by the 
British, and in 1896, under the command of Kitchener it 
undertook the reconquest of the Sudan. The Dervishes 
were defeated at Omdurman, and Khartoum, the capital omd 
was recaptured. What the Mahdi’s rule had implied may HT 
be judged from the fact that the population of the Sudan 
under him had dropped from 8 millions to 41 

The French were both jealous and amdous over our 
progress and over the consolidation of Great Britain’s posi- Troubi. 
tion in Egypt. They wished to stop the expansion south- 
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wards, and accordingly made a bid to secure the region of 
the Upper Nile. Major Marchand had gone to raise the 
^ renc ^ flag at Fashoda. This would have given France 
power over the waters of the Nile on which Egypt depended. 
Kitchener, fresh from victory at Omdurman, sent troops 
and forced Marchand to withdraw. The French Govern¬ 
ment felt great bitterness at this, and it almost looked as 
if war might threaten. Salisbury, however, was determined 
to be conciliatory as far as possible, and the matter was 
smoothed over. 

He took pains too, to conciliate another Power. A quarrel 
south over boundaries had broken out in South America, between 
m “ British Guiana and Venezuela (1896). The President of the 
United States intervened and said that Britain would not be 
allowed to back her claims, for the Monroe Doctrine forbade 
any European power to interfere in the affairs of the two 
American continents. Salisbury agreed to arbitration. 1 
Great Britain wished for no dispute with the U.S.A. — she 
was too much occupied elsewhere. 

The Egyptian question was only a part of the major 
The problems now agitating the European powers — the general 
Gr for development of Africa. This has been called the “ grab 

Atric * for Africa ”, and it is indeed hard to give it any better 

designation. 

Africa for centuries had been the “ dark continent ”, and 
had possessed little to tempt the powers. But the wonderful 
journeys (1840-73) of Livingstone had revolutionized men s 
ideas. He had shown that Central Africa, far from being 
“ sandy deserts into which rivers ran and were lost ”, was 
Living- an area of forests, rivers, and lakes. 2 Stanley had continued 
"^KJuSiey his work of exploration, and the journeys of these two men 
caught the general imagination. Their romantic meeting 
in the centre of the continent won fame, and a new era 

1 A Commission sat which decided in favour of Great Britain. , 

■ " His spirit ”, said Curzon, “ hovers over Central Africa just as tha 
Cedi Rhodes, of many of whose ideals he was the unconscious p * 
over the South African regions that bear his name.” 
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began. Individual Europeans of every race swarmed out 
to Africa. No doubt their motives were somewhat mixed. 
With some it was the love of adventure; with others, as it was 
with Livingstone, it was missionary zeal. Some hoped to 
find gold or diamonds or to make openings for trade; others 
were inspired by a patriotic enthusiasm to secure for their 
country, before it was too late, the influence they thought it 
ought to possess in that vast continent (Note 152). The 
enthusiasm for Africa spread from individuals to govern¬ 
ments, and the European powers began a general scramble 
for more territories and “ spheres of influence ”. 1 It is 
easy to condemn this invasion of Africa by European people, 
and its partition by European governments. But the white 
people were warmly welcomed, at all events at first, by the 
black people. And it is well to remember what “ Africa for 
the Africans ” at that time meant —“ the dead, effortless 
degradation which it represented, broken only by interludes 
of blood lust, slaughter, slavery, and unspeakable suffering.” 

Clearly this “ partition ” of Africa would lead to jeal¬ 
ousies amongst the nations, and the ultimate results were 

strange and momentous, especially in view of Germany’s 
position. J 


in 18HU Stanley had been sent out to Africa by the King 
of the Belgians, who thereby secured the vast Congo district, 
for Great Britain had at that moment no wish whatever for 
the annexation of territory in Central Africa. She was too 
much occupied with the first Boer War (p. 896). 

After peace had been restored in the south, Salisbury 
came to office and fully grasped the importance of the 
partitioning of the north and centre. Accordingly in 1884 
the Conference of Berlin was held, at which, after much 
negotiating, each Power received both actual territory and 
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a limitation of its “ sphere of influence Bismarck pre¬ 
sided over the Conference, and declared that he personally 
had no ambition to see Germany a colonial power. He had 
succeeded in bringing about the union of Germany, he had 
won for her Alsace-Lorraine and Schleswig-Holstein, and 
he did not envisage Germany as a colonial or naval power. 
Hence he made no effort to gain for her any great acquisition 
of territory. On the contrary, he deliberately encouraged 
the formation of a French colonial empire, hoping thereby 
to distract France from her losses in Europe, and so soothe 
the humiliation left by the Franco-Prussian war. France 
obtained a vast tract of north-west Africa, reaching from 
Algiers to the Congo, twenty times larger than France her¬ 
self. In the remaining years of the nineteenth century there 
were six international agreements over Africa. As a result, 
France in 1911 obtained control over Morocco. Belgium 
was confirmed in the possession of the Congo. Spain got 
territory in the north, opposite her own coasts. Italy was 
given part of Somaliland on the Red Sea, Portugal got a 
part of East Africa. Great Britain already had the Cape 
Colony, to which she added Rhodesia (p. 899). She con¬ 
trolled Egypt, and at Berlin she gained possession of two 
other areas. She acquired Nigeria in the west, and the 
44 East Africa Company ” gave her a protectorate over 
Kenya and Uganda. Germany, where public opinion had 
developed, now wished for colonial possessions, an s e 
obtained German East Africa and German West Africa. 

At that time no one could have foreseen the future con 
sequences of these arrangements. France, for examp e, a 
so developed her African territories that they have not o 
shown her success as a colonizer, but have given er a 
reserve of native troops on which she can draw. 


1 In the course of this division of Africa, figures show the acquisitio 

Great Britain, 5 million sq. miles with 90 million inhabitants 
France, 3£ ,, ,, »» 

Germany, 1 ,, »» *» 

Belgium, 1 •» m *» 
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on the other hand, later became jealous and sore at her 
comparatively small share, and declared under her later 
ruler that she had been denied her “ place in the sun 
Italy’s entry on to the African scene also caused her to 
embark on the policy which led to her conquest and 
annexation of Abyssinia in 1936. 

The extension of Great Britain’s possessions was not 
confined to Africa. This period, in the last pan of the 



nineteenth century, is sometimes called the time of the The 
creation of her 44 'third Empire Her earlier acquisitions 
seem to have come about incidentally in the course of her 
great wars with European Powers. Now, siunulaicd by 
Chamberlain’s theories, Britain began to talk of her 44 Im¬ 
perial destiny , and her Empire on which the sun never 
sets ” 1 . 

She tightened her hold on the Straits Settlements, and 
the Federation of Malay States was created in hsyh. She 
obtained a protectorate over North Borneo and Sarawak. 2 

1 Kipling’s wrtinps sum up this phase- more completely 

ru ' ed b .y d 1 e «T T l danis of Mrooke the Englishman who made him¬ 
self Rajah of Sarawak. In 194 # became a colony under the Crown. 
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She acquired the Fiji Islands and various others in the 
South Seas. Finally in China, where she already had Hong- 
Kong, she obtained a lease of the port of Wei-hai-wei. 

ftxten Th. us \ * n ^e twenty years from 1880 to 1900, Great 
■ton of Britain increased her Empire by 5 million square miles 

Empire and added 90 millions to her population. Other nations 
gained too (see p. 934), but when Britain’s acquisitions were 
added to her previous possessions, she became one of the 
greatest Empires the world had ever seen. By 1914 her ter¬ 
ritory included more than 13 million square miles, in¬ 
habited by 410 million people. We must recognize that this 
imperialism implied several things. Britain believed that 
her rule was beneficial. She believed that she brought peace, 
order, and material prosperity to the peoples in the Empire. 
She used her capital to develop backward lands, and she 
tried to give justice to all citizens — and all this was summed 
up in what was called “ the civilizing mission of the Anglo- 
Saxon race ”. 

The immense prestige which she enjoyed was given 
expression in the “ Diamond Jubilee ” held in 1897 to 
celebrate Queen Victoria’s sixty years’ reign. Representa¬ 
tives came from every part of the Empire, and joined in a 
pageantry which united all in rejoicing. 

Yet, side by side with all this outward expansion and 
working- success, there existed a less happy state. The “ trade cycle 
discon- as we now call it, had resulted in the prosperity of the mid- 
tent Victorian period being followed by a depression. The 
Franco-Prussian war dislocated trade, and from 1870 on¬ 
wards there was great industrial distress. All this coincided 
with the spread of education and the extension of the fran¬ 
chise. The working-classes suffered, and their criticism of 
their condition was now directed into new channels. The 
unskilled workers, the poorest of all, united to struggle for 
better conditions. A new form of Trade Unionism was to 
appear. And, above all, British Socialism, and a Labour 
Party, were to arise. 
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In 1885 Karl Marx 1 published Das Kapital, the book 
which has had such immense influence on the history of Kan 
the modern world. Marx taught that “ capitalism ” as a 

main factors of 

production, was wrong. Capital should be collectively 
owned by the workers. A class war must inevitably be 
tought and the workers must seize industrial power and 
create a State controlled by workers. Marx’s ideas spread, 
and when the Socialist movement came into being, men took 
it up all over the world. In Great Britain Socialism as a 
political force was to develop later, and its first victories 
were won in industrial life. Trade Unions had been steadily 
going ahead, but the fact that weekly contributions had to 
be paid by members, meant that the poorest class of workers 
and those in casual employment, could not afford to belong. 

Some of the workers’ leaders, stirred up by the ideals of 
Socialism and egged on by the distress which was general T b. 
in 1889, organized one large section of casual labourers, the §££* 
dockers. John Bams, who was to be one of the first Labour s,rlfc * 
men elected to Parliament, led them. Public feeling sup¬ 
ported them, for their erratic hours and low rates of pay 
won them universal sympathy.* Their demand was for a 
wage of 6 d. an hour, but the employers would not even 
meet them for discussion. After one of the most celebrated 
strikes in industrial history, they won the day. From then 
on a new form of Trade Unionism sprang up. It flourished 
amongst the poorer-paid workers, and it was immensely 
influenced by the ideals of Socialism which had not appealed 
so much to the better paid and highly skilled workers of 

TraH^n Unl ° nS - The leaven had be gun to work. The Trade 
Trade Union movement decided to use part of its funds to 

send working-men to Parliament. When Chamberlain’s 

repressive regime,Tu-ed^n London* 5 and''use^the^'vT^M nder Bi , s , marck ’ s 
room when collecting material for his writings d H C ,t,sh Museum Heading- 

carried'poles weTsWck 'baT"™''’', «beir processions they 

the food on which they subsisted ° m ° nS * nd r ° tten fish heads > *o show 

( F 938 ) 


33 * 
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Tariff Reform policy split the Unionist Party in 1906 and 
a General Election was held, no less than twenty-nine 
f< Labour ” members took their seats. 1 


CHAPTER 71 

CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 


1. CANADA 


1837 


The grievances felt by the Irish had been made more 
bitter because they declared that they were refused the right 
of self-government given to other parts of the Empire. We 
must turn now to see what had indeed been happening in 
our colonies and lands overseas. For the developments 
of the nineteenth century really altered not only our 
own conception of Empire, but the standard for political 
developments all over the world. 

The idea of self-governing colonies traces its origin to 
events in Canada (Note 147). As far back as 1791 that great 
country had been divided into two provinces, Upper Canada 
and Lower Canada. Each had a Governor sent out from 
Britain and a Council nominated by the Crown, and each had 
an elected assembly. Discontent grew, because this elected 
body had no control over finance. In addition, each pro¬ 
vince had its own grievance. The Upper or English province 
resented the fact that all the chief posts were invana y 
given to members of a certain few families. The Lower or 
French province disliked the British settlers and quarrelled 
incessantly with them. Grievances were also to be foun 
in the great grants of land which the Government made to 
British settlers, and in the territory given to the Episcopa 
Church, which was not the church of the majority, n > 
when Queen Victoria came to the throne, bot provm 
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The first working-men ever to enter Parliament ^f^J^^orpeth) andAk*- 
ey were both miners and their names were Thomas Burt (Morpe 

ier Macdonald (Stafford). 
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rebelled, the French Canadians being led bv Papineau y and 
though the revolts were easily put down, the Government 
saw that something must be done. Accordingly they sent 
out Lord Durham to inquire into the state of the provinces 
and report what was wrong. 

Lord Durham was a very able man, but unfortunately for 
Lord himself, a very impetuous and violent one. He decided that 

Durham , , r i , 

the last traces of the revolts must be completely stamped 
out. So, brushing aside the law, he deported the leaders 
of the late revolts, without trial, sending them off to Ber¬ 
muda. This created such a storm, not only in Canada but 
in Britain, that the Government had to recall him. He 
brought with him back to England, however, his famous 
Report on which the Government acted (1839). 

Lord Durham's Report has been called “ one of the classics 
his of constitutional history for it started the British Empire 
on a new and immensely important phase, namely self- 
government for the colonies. The chief point in that Report 
was that Lord Durham advocated that the colonial elected 
assembly should be given control of the internal affairs 
of the province. This really meant that Great Britain was 
to grant what we might call “ Home Rule ” to her colonies. 
Durham also thought that the division of Canada into two 
parts had been a mistake, and advised that the two should 
be joined. 2 This principle again was important, for in all 
the great colonies (now the self-governing dominions) the 
idea of federating the different sections has spread and 
enabled each country to develop through union. In 1847 
Lord Lord Elgin was sent to the united province as Governor. 
He was Durham’s son-in-law and had all his liberal ideas 
without his difficult disposition. He made self-government 
a reality. He left the Assembly the power of choosing its 

1 " It recommended the cutting off of King Charles' head • • ’ ^epre- 

mended that the Canadian assemblies be given power over S , , 

sentative similar to that secured by the English Parliament as 
Civil War.’* 

‘This was done in 1840. 
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own ministry, and to that ministry he left the conduct of 
affairs. He, as Governor, only gave advice. 

So far, Upper and Lower Canada had been joined together, 
but as the century advanced, so the great outlying regions Donumo. 
of the country were developed. In 1867 by the British North Canada 
America Act, the Dominion of Canada was created, and the (1860) 
old Upper Province (now called Ontario) and the old Lower 
Province (now called Quebec), were federated with Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. Three years later the Hudson’s 
Bay Company sold to the new Dominion its vast lands, 
part being formed into the province of Manitoba, and in 
1871 British Columbia was joined. In 1905 the two last 
provinces to be created, Alberta and Saskatchewan, became 
members. This enormous region, therefore, was now united 
in one federal self-governing dominion. The building of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway both joined the territories and 
helped to develop their resources. Canada with her vast 
wheat areas, her forests, and her orchards, began a career 
of increasing prosperity. 

Various disputes with the United States over frontier 
questions were settled by compromise and arbitration, and 
the peoples of North America can proudly boast that while 
their common frontier is one of the longest in the world, it 
is also one which it is unnecessary to fortify. 


2. AUSTRALIA 


In Australia, also, the idea of self-government developed, 
though on rather different lines (Note 148). 

In 1770, Captain Cookf after exploring New Zealand, 
sailed along the east coast of Australia for more than 2000 captain 
miles. He saw the fertile areas there and reported on them, ( 17 % 


His°pnmaiy 

^ voyage “»» -o mpll8 hcd he £ 
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but Britain in those years was not anxious to add to her 
territories. She had lost the American colonies, and the 
general belief tended to be that expansion was not needed. 
Bot Bay 1788 a small settlement called Botany Bay was made 

f °(i”88*) in what was t0 become New South Wales. Then came the 
French Revolution, and in Britain the Government feared 
revolution and began a campaign to stamp out possible 
u sedition Political prisoners were sentenced to trans¬ 
portation 1 and together with long-term criminals were sent 
out to Botany Bay. It should be noted that the early Aus- 

pHsonew ^ a ^ an settlements were thus in part formed from political 

offenders, rather than from felons. The ships carrying the 
first convicts landed at the harbour later called Sydney, after 
the Home Secretary who had arranged this transportation. 

In the early nineteenth century Gibbon Wakefield began 
to develop his ideas on colonization, which had great in- 
Gibbon fluence. Pie was a well-educated man but he ran off with an 

Wakefield , . . 

< 1862 ) k eiress w ho was a ward in Chancery, and was sent to 
prison. His career in England being ruined, he decided to 
emigrate (though in fact he did not leave England for some 
years), and this led him to study the idea of colonization. He 
became so enthusiastic that he founded the Colonization 
Society (1834) and set to w r ork to popularize his views. He 
saw that the empty colonies could give living-room to the 
growing population of Britain, and he believed that the 
colonies could grow raw materials and take our manu¬ 
factures in return. This was no new idea — it had been the 
basis of our trade with our American colonies — but Gibbon 
Wakefield had the advantage of dealing with quite un¬ 
developed territory which, above all, needed agricultural 
settlements. The difficulty was, then as now, that there was 
no labour available on the spot, and that the poor and un¬ 
successful, if sent out from Britain, had naturally no capital, 
and most of them no skill, with which to make a start. Nor 

1 Thomas Muir, one of the “ Scottish Martyrs ”, was sent to Botany Bay for 
having bought a copy of Tom Paine’s Rights oj Moss* 
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would good-class settlers willingly go to a country which 
had been given such a disagreeable reputation through the 
convict settlements. 

Also, during the early years of settlement, it was not at all 
clear for what Australia was best fitted, as the climate and 
lack of labour made arable cultivation impracticable. In sh 
1797, Captain Macarthur, one of the officers of the British far 
garrison, had imported to Australia some sheep from the 
Cape. These were merino sheep, originally sent by the King 
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of Spain to the Dutch. They proved ideal for the Australian 
climate, and soon their acclimatization was made easier by 
the discovery of the “ gap ” which proved that beyond the 
Blue Mountains behind Sydney lay vast pastures, ideal for 
sheep ranges. This possible supply of wool was discovered 
just when a great demand had arisen, for the early years of 
the nineteenth century were exactly those when the indus¬ 
trial revolution was producing machinery for the woollen 
industry, and when Yorkshire manufacturers were requiring 
vast supplies that the merino sheep could provide. This is 
another instance of the economic law that when industry 
develops, demand stimulates supply. 

Wakefield, finding that the prejudice against mixing with 
the term-expired convicts of New South Wales still checked 
Mew his emigration plans, wished to start a fresh colony. He 
I ments succeeded in bringing about the founding of South Aus¬ 
tralia in 1836, with its capital Adelaide , called after the wife 
of William IV. Then came Victoria , called after the new 
young Queen, and its capital was named Melbourne , after 
her first Prime Minister. Victoria became a separate colony 
in 1851. Finally Queensland in 1859, completed the eastern 
group. Far away in the west the first free settlement was 
made of Western Australia 1 in 1829. It was, however, 
terribly difficult to find sufficient labour. During some 
years convicts were sent out to supply this need, and this 
cheap labour, added to free Government grants of land, 
made Western Australia more attractive to settlers than the 
colonies where Wakefield’s policy prevailed. Real expansion 
came when the British Government abolished transportation 
of convicts. In 1853 this was done in the eastern colonies 
though it lingered on in the western areas. The bad times 
which marked the “ hungry forties ” in England drove men 
to try to find work elsewhere, and emigration really set^m. 
By 1850 the population of New South Wales alone 
risen to a quarter of a million. 

1 Fint called the Swan River Settlement. 
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Then (1851) came the discovery of gold in Victoria. A 
“ g°ld rush ” set in and men poured out to the new fields. 1 cold. 
Though the gold discovered did not prove as permanent a 
source of wealth as in South Africa (for the bulk of Australian 
gold was not in a solid reef, as on the Rand), yet the 
immense increase in population meant that the colony needed 
all sorts of supplies, and industries grew up in response. 

By 1850 the policy of self-government had been proved 
successful in Canada. It was decided that the same sei/- 
principle should be applied to Australia. Self-government men™* 
was granted to the settlements, and Australia began to 
follow the lines which seemed to be those of healthy growth. 

Kach of the various provinces first developed its own State, 
and then gradually the wish for federation appeared. The 
continent clearly formed a whole, and in 1900 the final 
step was taken. All the provinces, while retaining local The 
assemblies for local affairs, united to form the Common- we£ith° 
wealth of Australia, the capital of which was ultimately (iSoo) 4 
built at Canberra. 


3. NEW ZEALAND. 

In Australia the chief obstacle to settlement was the 
difference in climate and conditions from those to which New 
the early settlers were accustomed. But across the southern 
sea lay the islands of New Zealand, where climate and soil 
were both more like those of Great Britain. There a different, 
and in some senses a more difficult, problem awaited 
solution. The original inhabitants of Australia were so 
primitive and so low down in the scale of native culture, 
that they could not in any way oppose the white man. They 
simply faded back into the barren regions, and all the 
efforts of later administrations have been directed towards 
trying to save the remnants of the race by helping them to 
survive in changed conditions. 

1 Only two policemen were left in Melbourne — the rest had gone to look 

tOC gold* 
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In New Zealand, however, the Maoris were very different. 
They were a tou S h > warlike race, and they were prepared 
to fight to keep their land. Moreover, the Christian mis- 
sionaries, sent out by the great Societies at home, were 
anxious to save the native race, and in this they were warmly 
backed up by the Colonial Secretary in Britain, Lord Gleneig 
(1837), who, like Shaftesbury, was a devoted Evangelical. 
Gleneig, holding the views which led Wilberforce to cham¬ 
pion the cause of the negro slaves, first put forward the view 
that the white races should act as guardians and helpers of 
the more backward coloured people. These views did not 
fit in with Gibbon Wakefield’s ideas. Wakefield sent his 
brother to form a “ New Zealand Company ” in 1839, and 
his settlers fell out with the natives over the acquisition of 
land. Fighting broke out, and the Government at home 
decided on annexation. They were obliged also to act be¬ 
cause France was planning to send an expedition and settle 

company in the islands. The Maori chiefs were 

Waitangi . m 

(1840) asked to come to a conference, and in 1840 they made the 
Treaty of Waitangi , recognizing Queen Victoria. 

A Governor was sent out, Sir George Grey, who was an 

prey's enlightened man, interested in helping to preserve native 
races. He paid the tribes to cede part of their lands, which 
he then resold to the white settlers. Here again, the pastures 
proved magnificent for sheep, though in this case not wool, 
but mutton, was produced. “ Canterbury lamb ”, so called 
from the New Zealand city in the middle of the great sheep- 
farming area, was to be one of the great sources of New 
Zealand’s wealth, when the invention of refrigeration made 
its transport to Britain possible. 

Actually, under Grey’s sympathetic and wise rule, the 
natives flourished and the white people learnt to live peace¬ 
fully beside them. In astonishingly few years self-govern¬ 
ment was granted, and in 1855 New Zealand, too, became a 
country with its local provincial legislations and one central 
Assembly at Wellington . In these assemblies after 1867 the 
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Maoris had direct representation, and in 1872 two Maori 
chiefs became members of the Upper House. Since 1874 
the native population has increased in numbers. 


CHAPTER 72 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Less happy was the history of the third great sphere of 
colonial life, South Africa (Note 149). There, the problems 
centred round racial difficulties. 

The Cape has a very interesting history, bound up with 
wsto^y r o y f & reat events m Europe. It was first discovered by the great 
Colony ^ >ortu & uese navigators when they sailed out to find a route to 
India. The Dutch settled there when they rose to maritime 
greatness, because they needed a “ half-way house ” on the 
route to their Eastern possessions. Then came the French 
Revolution, followed by the Napoleonic era, and Holland 
passed under the control of France. Great Britain, there¬ 
fore, having command of the seas, took the Cape, needing 
it herself as a naval station. When peace came in 1815, 
part of the general settlement made at Vienna was the re¬ 
storation of colonial possessions, and Britain bought the 
Cape from Holland for six million pounds. 

The country was largely colonized by settlers of Dutch 
descent, the Boers , who were an extremely tough and self- 
reliant people. In addition, many of the natives of South 
Africa were most warlike, and under some great leaders 
were to fight a whole series of campaigns. Britain, therefore, 
from the outset had to deal with hostile races who fought 
each other and were prepared to fight her as well. 

The Dutch at the Cape, or Boers as they came to be 
The called, had altered little in character since their first settle- 
***” ment in the country. Upon them, as upon the Puritans of 
the seventeenth century in England, whom indeed they 
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resembled in many respects, it was the teaching in the Old 
Testament rather than that in the New that had the greater 
hold. They had the same intense conviction as the Puritans 
that God was with them in all their decisions, and the 
supreme self-confidence and self-righteousness that such a 
conviction engendered. The rugged, obstinate, simple 
Boer farmer, incurably suspicious of everything new, and 
ardently tenacious of his rights, had little in common with 
the eager sympathies, progressive ideas, and, it must be 
added, the somewhat ignorant sentimentality’ which char¬ 
acterized a large portion of the British public during the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

There was also an enormous coloured and semi-barbarous 
population in South Africa; part belonged to the Hottentot th* 
race, but the great majority of tribes, such as the Kaffirs , trSbU 
Zulus , and Basutos , belonged to the race of the Bantus. 

Even at the present time, in the territories comprising the 
Union of South Africa, the Kaffirs outnumber the people 
of European descent by nearly five to one, and, of course, 
a hundred years previous to the Union the disproportion 
was much greater, the total number of Europeans in South 
Africa in 1815 being only some thirty thousand. 

This question of the natives led to friction between the 
British and the Boers. In the nineteenth century Great Friction 
Britain definitely took up the cause of the negroes, and in Satire# 
1833 slavery was abolished throughout her dominions. 

This affected the Boers of the Cape who had slaves, and 
though compensation was paid to the owners, they declared 
that the amount was quite insufficient and reallv only 
represented a third of their value. 

A greater shock was felt to be the granting of political 
rights to natives in Cape Colony on the same terms as to 
white men. The Boers could not tolerate this. The final 
touch was given when the Kaffirs threatened invasion from 
the north. D'Urban, Governor of the Cape, drove them back 
and took some of their territory to form a “ buffer ” province. 
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lHe Home Government considered this unjustified, and 
gave the Kaffirs back the land. The Boers resented this and 
felt themselves both threatened by the Kaffirs and deprived 
of protection by the British. 

They decided to move out of the territory, and in 1836 
thousands of them set out on the Great Trek . They moved 
( 183 I) *** wagons across the veld, in a movement resembling 
the migration of the Biblical patriarchs, until they came to 
unoccupied spaces, and there they settled. The first new 

•ajiexed * err * toI T was called Natal , but the British followed them, and 
(1843) as the Home Government wished to keep access to the coast 
from the Boers, Natal was annexed in 1843. The Boers 
moved on again and formed a State on the other side of the 
Orange river, with a capital, Bloemfontein , and others went 
still farther across the Vaal, and called that territory the 
Transvaal , with a capital at Pretoria. These new settlements 
consisted mainly of scattered farms, and were weak in 
defence against the Kaffirs and Zulus. Great Britain de¬ 
clared, therefore, that the new territories must be annexed 
to give safety to the Cape, and this was done in 1847. 

Then, however, came a change of policy. In Europe 
indepen- Britain was becoming concerned with the Near Eastern 
en Boer question, and the Crimean War was not far off. South 
** Africa was felt to be troublesome, and the Government 
therefore tried to lessen its obligations. In 1852 the Boers 
were given independence, and their two States recognized 
The sand as republics, Great Britain saying that she “ had no desire 
Conven- for responsibility beyond the Orange River ” {Sand River 
(I 852 ) Convention). 

Two circumstances led to that policy being abandoned, 
Natire and again we can see how a mixture of motives led us on. 
war * First came endless difficulties over the natives. Bordering 
the Orange Free State lay Basutoland , and there trouble 
began when the natives of that district attacked the Boers. 
The Free State was not strong enough to deal adequate y 
with this war-like tribe, and in consequence Britain stepped 
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in, put down the Basutos, and annexed their territory Basuto- 

(1868). Landed 

Meanwhile, a whole series of campaigns against the <l868) 
Kaffirs went on, lasting almost continuously till 1878. This 
meant that the territory from the Cape right up to the 
Orange River, became, after conquest, consolidated with the 
Colony. Moreover, the Cape government prospered, and 
when diamonds were found at Kimberley (1871) thousands The 
Hocked out to the diamond fields. The country round oeids 
Kimberley w r as annexed by the British Government, wealth 
increased with numbers, and at last the Colony, in 1877, 
was given self-government in accordance with what w r as now 
recognized as Britain’s policy towards her colonies. 

In contrast with these advances made by the Cape were 
the misfortunes which had overtaken the Boer republics. 

They were poor, with a very scattered agricultural popula¬ 
tion. The district round Kimberley, where the diamond 
fields lay, had not been incorporated with the Orange Free 
State, and now' danger threatened from the most formidable 
of all the native races, the Zulus. 

This race of magnificent warriors was full of vigour and 
vitality. The men were of wonderfully fine physique, and The 
with their great painted shields and their assegais, w T ere Zulms 
truly formidable as fighters, whilst their impis (bands of 
trained warriors) were severely disciplined, and thus formed 
an army in the strict sense of the w'ord. They were now 
ruled over by a great man, Cetewayo , who collected his 
army of over 40,000 fighting men and threatened to invade 
the Transvaal. Such an invasion was not likely to be beaten 
off by the Boers, and fearing general danger to all the white Trana- 
populations of South Africa, Britain once more intervened, Annexed 
and in 1877 annexed the Transvaal. 0877) 

Actually this step brought about the very war it was 
intended to avert. The Zulus had up to this point been on 
good terms with the British, though they disliked and 
despised the Boers. They took the annexation of the Trans- 
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vaal as an insult to themselves, and said “ the English cow 
has neglected her own calf, Zululand, and given her milk 

w “ nolfTv,’ thC TranSVaal ” In the which followed 
(1879) (187 9), the Zulus at first won successes, largely through the 

incompetence of the British generals who underestimated 

their enemy and made no effort to reckon on the nature of 

the country. At Isandhlwana, a British force was cut off and 

massacred. In another ambush the Prince Imperial, son of 

was amongst the killed. 
tie had insisted on going out to fight for Britain, which had 

given refuge to him and his mother. His detachment was 

surprised by the Zulus and he was killed by their assegais. 

At Rorke s Drift a tiny British force won fame by holding 
out behind barricades of biscuit tins till rescued. Finally, 
the Zulus were defeated at Ulundi (1879). Cetewayo was 
captured and sent as a prisoner to the Cape. Later he came 
to England and an agreement was made whereby he was to 
have a large part of his country returned to him. But he 
could not win back control over his own fierce people, and 
a brief civil war ended in his defeat and death. Continual 
fighting in Zululand and raids into the Transvaal went on, 
until in 1887 the country was annexed, and the following 
year, Dinizulu, the last chief, was defeated. 

While this struggle with the Zulus was raging, the British 
Doer \vaJ ^ ounc * themselves with another war on their hands. The 
(i88i> Boers had naturally resented the annexation of the Trans¬ 
vaal, but they had gloomily acquiesced, believing that they, 
like the rest of South Africa, would be given self-govern¬ 
ment. When they found that this was not the case (for 
Disraeli, and Gladstone who came into office in 1880, did 
nothing in the matter) they decided to rebel. As soon as 
the victory of Ulundi made the collapse of the Zulus certain, 
the Boers rose. They first repulsed a British attack at 
Laing's Nek (1881) and then themselves stormed and took 
Majuba Hill , a place with a top shaped like a saucer, the 
rim of which was hclH hv th#* Rritish. The Boers stormed 
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up the hill, forced the British down into the hollow, where, 
being surrounded and under fire from above, the remnants 
ol the force surrendered. Gladstone had not liked the war; 

e believed the Boers should have self-government, and 
with a moral courage which made him disregard the outcry 
at “ accepting deteat ”, he came to terms. The Boers were 
to be independent (1881), and three years later this was 
fully accepted with the recognition of the independence of 
RepnbHc the Transvaal as the South African Republic of ihe Transvaal 

Tr *(i 884 ) ( 1884 )‘ Brltain was to be able to veto any treaty with foreign 

powers, and there was to be free trade throughout Africa and 
freedom for all Europeans to reside. It was this last clause 
which was to lead on to further trouble. 

1 here now came on the African scene two personalities, 
wi^es opposed in themselves and in their aims, Cecil Rhodes 
Krtiger and Paul Kruger. Nothing could be more dramatic than 
the contrast between these two and the extraordinary 
mingling of their lives. In a sense both failed, in another 
both succeeded, and the modern Union of South Africa 
represents the fusion of the ideals of both. 

Kruger was the first to rise to fame. He was the son of a 
Boer farmer who had taken his young son with him on the 
Great 1 rek. Paul Kruger had actually fought, too, at the 
age of thirteen, in the battles with the Zulus in Dingaan’s 
day. He was immensely tough and strong 1 and filled with 
the idea of himself as a prophet “ chosen by God to lead 
his people ”. In 1883 he was recognized as the foremost 
man in the South African Republic, and was elected Presi¬ 
dent. He wished to extend Boer territory, and dreamed of a 
Boer Empire to dominate South Africa. 

His vision was matched by that of Rhodes, a very dif¬ 
ferent type of man. Cecil Rhodes was an Englishman, and 

1 Many tales were told of his prowess; how, for instance, for a wager, he 
had run for a whole day against the fleetest Kaffir runners — he had started at 
dawn, been soundly thrashed by his father for disobedience on his visit nome 
for a cup of coffee at midday, had then resumed his race, shot a lion m 
oourse of it, and finally outdistanced all hia Kaffir competitors at sunset. 
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the son of a country clergyman. He was sent to South 
Africa as a boy because of his delicate health, and though 
he managed to return to Oxford, he always spent his long 
vacations in Africa. 1 He was that rare combination, a 
visionary who is also a superb man of business. He believed 
passionately in the idea of 4 imperialism ”, which was then 
filling the minds of men in England, and he took as his 
ideal the extension of British influence from “ Cape to 
Cairo \ Like Kruger, he envisaged a great dominion of 
South Africa, where Boer and Briton would combine, but 
he meant it to be pan of the British Empire. 

The hard, practical side of his nature drove him on to 
seek power through wealth, unlike Kruger who remained RWe** 
a simple farmer. Rhodes went into the diamond market, and (1895) 
so outstanding was his ability that he succeeded in forming 
a great combine controlling the output of diamonds, and in 
amassing for himself an income which was said to reach 
the fabulous sum of a million a year. He used the influence 
which this gave him to further his political ideals. He urged 
the Cape Government to annex Beehuanaland, knowing 
that the Boers had their eye on the territory. When his 
arguments failed, he induced the Horne Government to 
declare it a Protectorate. This went against the grain with 
him, for he disliked rule through the Colonial Office. Then 
he went on to a greater achievement. He created the Char¬ 
tered Company of South Africa, and took up the develop¬ 
ment of that vast region now called after him, Rhodesia He 
settled men there, Boers and British, built railways and 

roads, and made schemes for the development of agriculture 
and mines (1895). 

I hen fate seemed to play a trick upon him. He had done 
all he could to thwart the Boer Republic, and now gold was Gold 
found in the Transvaal in such quantities that clearly here x "rJUSm* 
was to be one of the great gold-producing countries of the 


» His love of Oxford persisted all his life, and when he died he left part of 
hjs vast wealth to found the Rhodes scholarships there. These are held by 
young men from all parts of the Empire and the U.S.A. and from Germany. 7 
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world. The reef of the Rand was inexhaustible, and yet its 
control was in the hands of the Boers, a government of 
backward ” farmers. Moreover, the Boers were deter¬ 
mined to keep that power in their own hands. People 
poured into Johannesburg in thousands upon thousands. 
The income of the State from taxation rose from £150,000 
to over £3,000,000 and almost the whole of that taxation 


was paid by the foreigners or Uitlanders , as they were caJed. 
The Boers specially altered their constitution so that it was 
practically impossible for these newcomers to acquire 
votes. 

Rhodes thought he saw his chance. If the Boers would 
The not allow taxation and residence to qualify for representa- 

meson • i * & 

Raid tion, then he considered it justifiable to overthrow the 
government. He was then himself Prime Minister of the 
Cape and he was Chairman of the Chartered Company of 
Rhodesia. The Uitlanders planned a rising, and Rhodes 
promised to send a force from Rhodesia under the con¬ 
troller of that district, Dr. Jameson. To us the wrongheaded¬ 
ness and folly of such a plan seems obvious, for even had it 
succeeded, the disgrace of such methods would have been 
great. Rhodes actually knew himself to be a dying man, 
and impatience and illness urged him on. Yet at the last 
moment he drew back, and sent word to Jameson to abandon 
the whole scheme. But Jameson made an even greater 
error. He did not wait for the Uitlanders to rise, which 


would at least have given a semblance of reason to the pro¬ 
ceeding, but started his “ raid 99 and crossed the frontier of 
the Transvaal with 600 men. Of course he was easily de¬ 
feated and had to surrender with all his men. Rhodes was 
too clearly implicated and he had to resign the Premiership 
and retire from all public life. 

The The Jameson Raid roused dreadful bitterness. ^ T e 
,e Boe? Boers naturally resented the plot, and, triumphing m its 
( 1899 — failure, were more harsh than ever against the Uitlan ers, 
1902) w j 1Q ^ fading conditions unbearable, appealed to reat 
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Britain for help. The British Commissioner in South 
Africa was Lord Milner , and the Colonial Secretary in 
England was Joseph Chamberlain. Both were strong im¬ 
perialists, and both thought the position intolerable. Besides 
utterly refusing to do anything to meet the grievances of the 
Uitlanders, Kruger had opposed Britain in other ways, and 
held up the progress of all South Africa. He had refused 
to join a Postal Union, and he had also refused to join in 
common railway developments and had favoured the line 
made to the Portuguese harbour in Delagoa Bay. More¬ 
over, since the Jameson Raid, he had clearly prepared for 
war, buying munitions and bringing in foreign soldiers, 
especially Germans, as instructors. 

Britain had always retained certain rights, even when she 
had recognized Boer independence (p. 898), and she now 
declared herself “ paramount ”. Kruger sent an ultimatum, 
and in October 1899, war was declared. 

The idea of the British Empire at war with two very small 
republics, was not a popular one in Europe, and most con¬ 
tinental powers sympathized with the Boers. The Kaiser 
had shown his support of the Transvaal, at the time of the 
Jameson Raid, by sending a famous congratulatory tele¬ 
gram to Kruger. Now Germany, Holland, and France all 
condemned Great Britain. Nor did the early course of the 
war do anything to raise our prestige. The Boers fought 
heroically and adapted their methods to the country. The 
British on the other hand, made many mistakes. We were 
far from our base, and at first too few troops were sent, 
with insufficient munitions. The Boers surrounded and be¬ 
sieged small British forces in the three towns of Ladysmith , 
Kimberley , and Mafeking, and they then invaded Cape Colony, 
where they believed the Dutch population w’ould rise. In 
this they were deceived. They also made two other mis¬ 
takes. They hoped that some of the European powers 
would come to their help, but none would go so far. They 
also, remembering their victorious peace at the end of the 
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first Boer war, believed that Britain would not persevere. 
But now Britain felt that more was at stake. After a series 
of reverses (December, 1899) the Government at home 
saw that serious measures must be taken, and in consequence 
fresh troops were poured out, including colonial contingents 
of volunteers from Canada and Australia and New Zealand. 
Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener were sent to direct opera¬ 
tions. As a result, by February, 1900, Kimberley and 
Ladysmith w r ere relieved, Pretoria was captured in June, and 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal declared annexed. 


For two years the Boers continued to fight, but at length 
they gave up the hopeless struggle and peace was signed in 
May, 1902, at Vereeniging. 

The British Government may be said to have done its 


Annfxa- best to allay the anger and bitterness left by the war. The 
Boer Dutch language was to be used in schools and in the law 
courts. The native question was to be decided by the States, 


and as it turned out, the two Boer States both refused to 


enfranchise their native populations. Self-government was 
promised for the future. Five million pounds were spent on 
helping the Boer farmers to return to their homesteads, and 
forty millions lent to develop the countries. Actually, in 
less than five years, the promise made in the peace treaty 
was fulfilled, and self-government was given in 1906. 

A few more years passed, and then the dreams of Kruger 
seif- and Rhodes were fulfilled, for South Africa decided on 
ment federation. In 1909 the provinces of the Cape, Natal, Orange 
UnTonof River, and Transvaal united to form the Union of South 
Africa Africa, and the first united Parliament met in 1910. The 
<I9 °9) first Prime Minister was Botha , one of the Boer generals 
who had fought hardest against the British. Federation 
actually gave much power to the Boers, who preponderate 
in numbers over the British settlers, but the Union itself 
remains part of the British Empire. The Statute of West¬ 
minster (p. 961) gave it absolute self-government and 

u dominion status 
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CHAPTER 73 

RELIGION; ART; LITERATURE IN THE 

VICTORIAN AGE 

The great Russian, Tolstoy, once wrote a beautiful story, 
What Men Live By , to illustrate the theme that men’s lives 
depend on living “ not by bread alone ” but by the things 
of the spirit. So, when we read of the prosperity of the 
Victorian age, we must realize that besides the material side 
of life, men of the day woke to a stronger spiritual life as 
well (Note 151). 

The Church of England has always included men of 
different shades of belief. The settlement of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth tried to include both those who clung to the old ritual, 
and those who wanted Puritan simplicity. So, when the 
Victorian age saw men stirring and wakening from the 
apparent deadness of the eighteenth century, these two 
streams of religious life appeared once more. The Evange¬ 
licals , as their name implies, revived the simplicity of the 
Gospel. Great men such as Wilberforce and Shaftesbury 
believed in, and lived their lives in accordance with, the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man. One large section of 
the Church was inspired to fresh life and activity in this 
direction. What people called “ philanthropy ” sprang to 
life through this movement, and efforts were made along 
these lines to help the poor. Bible Societies, “ ragged schools’*, 
orphanages, foreign missions, all sprang up, and besides the 
practical results achieved, there was something perhaps 
more useful — an awakening of the public conscience to 
general ills, and the responsibility of men towards each 
other. In that period the time was not ripe for the State to 
undertake many of the activities which private persons 
performed, but the Evangelicals forced into the limelight 
the bad conditions which needed attention. 


Evang^ 
l i cals 
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In the other direction, the High Church movement, as it 
oxford was called, appealed to a different side of man. The Oxford 
ment Movement was led by Keble and Pusey and Newman. It 
began by the writing of the famous Tracts for the Times at 
Oxford, and aimed at revivifying religion by reviving the 
ceremonies and some of the doctrines of the early church. 
More ritual and greater beauty were brought to church 
services. This roused opposition from those who saw in it 
a return to Roman Catholic beliefs. Great heat arose in 
Newman controversy, especially when Newman (in 1845) and later 
Manning Manning , went over to Rome, both of these great men 
eventually becoming cardinals. Newman’s fame rested 
chiefly on his writings, especially his Apologia or story of 
his spiritual life and conversion. Manning showed his 
great ability as an organizer, and the work he did amongst 
the poor and his sympathy with working-class movements 
won him great respect and were emphasized by the vast 
crowds of working people who attended his funeral. He took 
a prominent part in settling the great Dock Strike in 1889. 

All sections of religious belief, indeed, shared in this re- 

Sociaiisls co ^ rut * on °f Christian duty “ towards one’s neighbour ”, 

A party called the Christian Socialists carried on a regular 
campaign to secure better conditions of life for the poor. 
Their chief exponent was Charles Kingsley , who wrote 
many of his novels to show the need for such practical 
reforms as sanitation, and described the miseries suffered by 
“ climbing boys ” who used to sweep chimneys. 1 Another 
clergyman, F. D. Maurice , worked for the education of 
working-men, and went on to be one of the pioneers of 
education for women. 

So, when we look back on the mid-Victorians, we can see 
that besides the growth of England in riches and her advance 
in all material things, all classes were showing signs of an 
advance in intellectual and spiritual ways. There were real 
changes in the attitude of man to man, and this rise in 

1 As in the famous Water Babies. 
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“ social consciousness ” is one of the main characteristics 
of Victorian England. 

It is always interesting to notice that vitality in a nation 
in one respect, such as trade and commerce, often seems to Victorian 
coincide with vitality in other, and very different, ways. solldiry 
Thus, while the Victorians traded and made money, and 
incidentally built streets of Victorian houses which they 
filled with solid Victorian furniture, they also produced a 
remarkable outburst of literary and scientific activity. It 
was really an age when men respected and appreciated letters 
and art, though we may not at present think their standard 
of taste good. Standards vary, and we now consider that the 
Victorians had a totally different idea of beauty from ours. 

They had a marked style, in houses, clothes, furniture, 
and ornamentations, and to-day some think it ugly and in¬ 
artistic. 1 The Victorians themselves were completely self- 
confident. They felt themselves to be rich, and strong, and 
they expressed their wealth and vitality in their surroundings. 

Thus their houses and their furniture were well and solidly 
built, Victorian workmanship was excellent, and they aimed 
at, and obtained, solid comfort. Where some think they failed 
was in their lack of simplicity, and their fussy ornament. 

Yet they were keenly interested in art, and the rich Vic¬ 
torian business man patronized painting with enthusiasm. Painting 
Crowds visited the exhibitions held at the Royal Academy, 
and celebrated paintings had regular “ mobs ” seething 
round them and won renown not equalled to-day. Vast 
sums were earned by the popular painters of those days, 
and not only did the original paintings of Landseer , Leighton , 

Millais , Alma Tadema , sell for thousands of pounds, but 
engravings and reproductions made those same pictures 
familiar all over the land. Landseer , s dogs and stags mav 
seem very meaningless, and we think Leighton’s mock 
classical scenes, with men and women in Grecian draperies, 
and great stress laid on marble and its bright reflecting 


1 There is, however, a revival of interest in Victorian 


taste. 
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surface, very artificial. Nor do we all admire Millais* nar¬ 
rative picture “ The North-West Passage ” or his renowned 
“ Bubbles Yet these pictures had an immense appeal 
at the time, such as few modern paintings have. Scarcely 
a home but had its copy of “ Dignity and Impudence ” or 
“ Wedded Love ” or “ A Summer Shower ”, 

Some may think that enthusiasm misplaced, and fail to 
see artistic merit in those works, but we ought to recognize 
and respect the fact that the immense success of Victorian 
painters was at least a tribute to the importance which that 
age attached to art. A few men still stand out, whom 
moderns recognize as great. Whistler's influence was pro¬ 
found, and his portraits of his mother, and of Carlyle, are 


famous. 

Rossetti , Burne-Jones , Millais , and Watts , form a separate 
and distinctive group. In 1848 when political revolution 
broke out all over Europe, a little band of men tried to 
produce an artistic revolution in England. Led by William 
Morris, Rossetti, and Millais, they formed a “ Brotherhood ”, 
The Pre- which they called the Pre-Raphaelites because they wished 
Raph ites to go back to the period before Raphael, considering that 
since his day art had gone off on to wrong lines. 1 hey 
aimed at simplicity of line and form, and opposed the 
4 ‘ fussy ” elaboration of mid-Victorian decoration, much 
of which was meaningless. They tried, too, to restore a 
love of pure colour, and their pictures glowed brilliantly 
with vivid tints. Morris was very successful, for he applied 
his ideas to the home, and his designs for wallpapers and 
6tuffs had great influence and are still used. He inspired 
one man, Arthur Liberty , to search for and discover the 
secret of clear dyes for silks. Burne-Jones and Holman 
Hunt also won larger favour. Though the paintings of the 
Brotherhood later lost popularity, yet certainly their de¬ 
structive attacks did rid the world of a mass of Victorian 
ugliness. They also represented a genuine and conscious 
attack on machine-made things; they stood for the han 
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made work of the craftsman, and they succeeded in keeping 
alive the craftsman’s beautiful work in printing, painting, 
decoration of furniture, weaving, and pottery. 

We must admit, then, that the Victorians were interested 
in art, and believed they were encouraging beauty, but to 
us they were astray in their standard of taste, and all their 
vigour and vitality were wasted by false values. 

But when we turn to literature, we have the curious 
fact to face that whereas the Victorian writers were just Litentm 
as prolific, and just as popular as the artists, we still admire 
the writers, though we condemn most of the painters. The 
nineteenth century novelists form a band of whom we are The 
still proud. Scott, Thackeray , Dickens , the Brontes , George DOVell * tB 
Eliot , remain giants in the land, and their books are read 
not only in English-speaking countries, but are recognized 
as classics and studied by people of other races all over the 
world. 'They show to perfection not only the vast energy 
of the Victorian age, but its many-sidedness, for these writers 
of course differ completely in their contribution to the 
novel. Scott the romantic, Thackeray the satirist, George 
Eliot the unsurpassed portrayer of English rural life, the 
Brontes, claimed as the forerunners of modem realistic and 
“ passionate ” novels, all gave the Victorian world a rich¬ 
ness and variety which makes it a splendid period. 

Poets, too, attained very great influence. Tennyson be¬ 
came the most popular poet England had ever produced, tt,« 
while another group, the Rossettis and the Brownings , repre- po#€ * 
sented, we may say, the cult of “ intellectual ” poetry. 

Ruskin had immense influence in trying to improve 
artistic taste on sound principles. His famous dictum was, rosju* 

“ have nothing but what you know to be useful and believe 
to be beautiful.” He fought a tremendous battle for good 
workmanship and design, though here again some deplore 
his dislike of “ classical ” influence and his belief in what he 
thought to be “ Gothic ” tradition. Ruskin in one sense is 
the epitome of the cultured Victorian, for while he was a 
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skilled art-critic, and gave half his energies to preaching 
on behalf of beauty, he was also keenly interested in social 
questions. He advocated the importance of the education of 
women, and his interest in economics and his desire to im¬ 
prove the conditions of the working-classes was profound. 

This intellectual wish to “ popularize ” culture touched 
all classes, and Carlyle's immense vogue as lecturer and 
writer showed the wide-spread interest in the philosophical 
ideas which he himself had derived from Germany. 1 

Science was on the verge of a spectacular advance, and 
Science Darwin’s Origin of Species , published in 1859, is recognized 
as a book which marks an epoch. 

Altogether, when we look at this flowering of intellectual 
life, and realize how many-sided it was, we may agree that 
“ there were giants in those days ”, and that the Victorian 
epoch takes its place among the great periods of English 
development. 

One interesting point to notice is that in the latter part of 
women the nineteenth century, women begin to take a prominent 
place as writers. In the early part of the century it was 
still considered “ unwomanly ” to show the possession of 
brains, much more so to use them in writing and making 
money by the pen. “ George Eliot ” took a man’s name 
to conceal her sex, and the Brontes at first wrote under 
pen-names taken to represent men. This attitude had 
entirely altered by the end of the century, and women 
novelists had become a commonplace. Better education and, 
more important perhaps, wider opportunities, later enabled 
women to advance beyond “ fiction ”, and in sociology, 
travel, religion, and art, modern women can win recognition 
on their own merits. 1 Indeed, women writers actually out¬ 
number men to-day, but they must still admit, like the men, 
that they have not yet surpassed their Victorian predecessors. 

1 It is interesting to read Heroes and Hero Worship or Frederick the Great and 
see how German theories of the dominant super-man were put forwar 

* A list of a few writers to illustrate this particular aspect might include Mrs. 
Webb, Freya Stark, Erelyn Underhill, and so on. 
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EDWARD VII (1901-1910) 

REFORMS OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 

In 1901 Queen Victoria died. She had reigned for over 
sixty years, and her reign had been one during which Great 
Britain had made the most immense strides forward. The 
Queen was herself a great personality, in a period which 
was very rich in notable men and women. Perhaps her 
greatest gift to her people was that she did create a definite 
link through the Crown between the widespread terri¬ 
tories which formed her Empire. She proved that Burke’s 
contention was true: “ Kindred blood and common memo¬ 
ries are ties which, though light as air, are yet as strong as 
links of iron.” 

With the new century a fresh phase began. King Edward 
VII succeeded his mother, and many of the chief persona¬ 
lities of the reign now vanished. Lord Salisbury retired 
from politics in 1902, Chamberlain in 1906. The Unionist 
Party was hopelessly divided, and in 1905 the Liberals, 
revivified by their battle for Free Trade, came into office 
determined on a great policy of social reform (Note 153). 

This was made inevitable by the advance in the organi¬ 
zation of the working-classes, and by the spread of the new 
ideas. The removal of social injustice was the theme of the 
new Socialist Party , and the immense growth of Trade 
Unionism and the formation of a Labour Party y clearly 
challenged both Conservatives and Liberals. 

The ministry which took office in 1905 was composed of 
men whose abilities fitted them for the accomplishment of 
what proved to be a minor revolution. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman (Prime Minister, 1905-8), Asquith , Sir Edward 
Grey , R. B. Haldane , David Lloyd George , were all con¬ 
spicuous for brains and for energy. 


New 
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They had to deal with the problem of poverty, and they 

probiern * herefore had to consider how best to help people suffering 
poverty from unemployment, ill-health, or the failure to earn simply 

because of the onset of old age. Some reforms were carried 
out during the short period of Campbell-Bannerman’s 
premiership, and when Asquith became prime minister 
in 1908 the ground was prepared for a great advance in 
what we call “ social reform 

The first reforming measure was the Old Age Pensions 
<jvu 8 ) Act (1908) which gave a weekly pension to men and women 
over seventy. This enabled many old people to leave the 
workhouses and live with their families . 1 

The problems of ill-health and unemployment were 
next tackled. Germany had tried to suppress her socialist 
movement by force, and at the same time to conciliate her 
National working-classes by improving their conditions. Great 

ltourunte O • • % % ° 

(i 9 ii): liritain now adopted some of the Germans’ best ideas. 
So far, people who were out of work or in distress had 
either to seek help given under the Poor Law, or to rely on 
the 1 rade Unions and Friendly Societies. The Liberals now 

( 4 ) Health introduced the idea of insurance, which was first applied to 

luorance r r 

workmen who lost their employment through illness. In 
1911, Lloyd George brought in his National Health In¬ 
surance Act. By this Act practically all manual workers 
and many non-manual workers paid a weekly sum (while 
in work) which was supplemented by weekly contributions 
from the employer and by the State . 2 In return for these 
payments, an insured worker who fell ill was entitled to 
free medical attention and to sickness benefit. Maternity 
benefit was also included to help working-class women with 
the expenses of child-birth. 

The National Health Insurance Act also included a similar 
contributory scheme enabling workers in certain industries 

1 Age later lowered to 85. For later development* of pensions legislation see p. 980. 

• The slogan was ** 9 d. for id.**, as the worker paid id and the total weekly 
•mount was made up to 9 d. A great campaign was launched against the scheme, 
on the grounds that peoole would obiect to *' sticking stamps * on s csrd. 
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to insure against unemployment. In 1921, this scheme was (b) une®- 
extended to include practically all industries. 

There remained the Poor Law itself, which had come to 
be associated in the minds of the working-classes with harsh- Poor 
ness and the stigma of the workhouse Reformers, such Law 
as the Webbs, agitated for the 44 break-up ” of the Poor Law, 
and a Royal Commission was appointed, which presented 
its report in 1909. 1 he commissioners did not agree, the 

majority asking for certain reforms, the minority being much 
more drastic in its proposals. Roth sections, however, 
agreed in the many evils of the system under which those 
in distress and needing help, suffered. Thus the Report 
unanimously recommended the abolition of the Boards of 
Guardians, and the transference of their duties to the 
County and Borough Councils. 

Yet no action was taken by the Government, beyond the 
adoption ot the Unemployment Scheme contained in the 
Act of 1911. It was not till twenty years later that the 
Guardians had their duties regarding workhouses and relief 
of distress taken from them, by the Local Government Act 
of 19‘J9. An effort was then made to get rid of the old 
miserable associations by naming the new committees of the 

Borough and County Councils which dealt with these matters 
Public Assistance Committees. 


Before entering on its programme of social reform, the 
Liberal Government had dealt with a point of great impor- Pr0 b*n» 
tance to Trade Unions. In 1901 by a famous legal decision workers 
(the Taff Vale Case) it was laid down that the funds of a 
Trade Union could be made liable for damage done by its 
members during strikes. The Trade Disputes Act of 1906 Trade 
stated that action could no longer be taken against a Union Act"** 9 
in “ a corporate capacity ” — that is to say, only an individual (1906> 
could be sued for illegal actions. 1 


Tr J" i V ' haT ,S kn °TT as the “ P s . born ” case (1908) the appeal court decided that 
Trade Unions coulJ not use their funds for political purposes and this decision 

^ 6 ° f , Lords in 191 1- The Trade Unions overcami Ih2 

rilS haV, k 8 tWO ra,e T f conlr,bution . one for industrial and one for poli. 

tical purposes — but no member was obliged to pay the political contributtoL “ 
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Other reforms carried out by the Liberal Government 

Reforms before the outbreak of the Great War in 1914 included the 
reorganization of the army by Haldane , who embodied his 

Terrt A?m a y ideas in the constit ution of the Territorial Army (Territorial 
(1907) and Reserve Forces Act , 1907). Another measure of im¬ 
portance was the decision by Parliament in 1911 that mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons should be paid; it was thus 
made much easier for a poor man to enter Parliament. 

All these and other reforms were carried through the 

Pr0 of e the ^ ouse Commons with the greatest of ease, for the Govern- 
constitu- ment had an enormous majority of Liberals and in its 

H °Lords socia legislation it had also the support of the Labour 
members. 1 They could also often reckon on the support 
of the eighty Irish members. When, in 1908, Campbell- 
Bannerman resigned, Asquith became Prime Minister and 
Lloyd George Chancellor of the Exchequer. At once he 
• People’s brou & b t a Budget which became famous. It was called 
B *a e 909 ) tbe ^ eo P^ e ' s Budget because it was openly defended by 
Lloyd George as being meant to “ take money from the 
rich in order to help the poor in other words, it meant 
that more money was to be raised by direct taxation to 
finance the Government’s social measures. 2 

The Government’s majority could ensure the passage of 
the Budget through the Commons, and what is called the 
“ custom of the constitution ” made it usual for the House 
of Lords not to touch a money bill, the underlying principle 
being the famous one that taxation is the concern of repre¬ 
sentatives elected by the people. But so fierce was the 
opposition of the wealthier classes to what they called 
“ confiscation of wealth ”, that the Lords threw out the 
Budget. At once the Liberals took up what was a true 
challenge. They went to the country (January, 1910) on 


1 John Bums was given office as President of the Local Government Board. 
This he v held from 1905 till 1914. He then became President of the Board or 
Trade, but resigned on the outbreak of war. 

2 Income Tax was to be If. 2d. in the £ for incomes over £3000; incomes 
over ,£5000 were to pay an additional super-tax of 6d. in the £• 
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the question whether the Lords could over-ride the elected 
Chamber in finance. The country sent them back again to 
power, though with so reduced a majority that they were 
dependent on either the Irish or the Labour members. 

The Lords passed the Budget (April, 1910). 

The agitation over the Budget had scarcely begun to die 
down, before King Edward’s sudden death (May, 1910) 
took the country by surprise. His short reign had seen the 
great flowering of the Liberal policy of social reform, and 
it had seen, too, a notable change in our foreign policy, in 
the friendship with France, of which King Edward had 
been a warm champion (see p. 919). 

King George V became King, and at once the constitutional 
conflict was intensified. 

Liberals had long suffered from the rejection of their 
bills by the Upper House, which now was predomin- Tht 
antly and permanently Conservative. Such measures as n,Tn, la ;« 
Gladstone’s famous Home Rule Bill had been passed by of e t 'Ke m 
the Commons only to be rejected by the Lords. With the oSn 5 ""'' 
advent of a social policy which might be perpetually fought <l09ni,) 
by the Upper House, it was clear that not only would trouble 
arise, but that the Conservatives, even if defeated at the 
polls, could keep power through the Lords. 

The rejection of the Budget made the position impossible, 
so the Liberals now brought in the Parliament Bill. This 
Bill sought to deprive the Lords of their power to destroy 
the work of the Lower House, and give them the power 
only to delay. Any measure brought in by the Commons 
and passed by them in three successive sessions, was to 
become law, even if the Lords threw it out each time. More¬ 
over, the House of Lords was to be deprived of all power 
to reject a money bill. A terrific battle took place over this 
bill, and the Lords would not accept it. Another General 
Election was fought (the second within the year 1910) and 
the country showed its feelings by sending the Liberals back 
with a majority again. Yet, still the Lords threatened to 

( F 938 ) 

34 • 
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wreck the Bill, and introduced amendments which quite 
altered its scope. Now recourse was had to one of the odd 
but useful expedients of our Constitution. Any Bill must 
receive the consent of the Lords, therefore the Parliament 
Bill itself must do so. It seemed unlikely that the existing 
House of Lords would pass it, but it was possible for the 
Crown to create peers from amongst men who supported 
the Bill. (This procedure had last been threatened in the 
case of the Reform Bill of 1832). 

King Edward VII had died in May, 1910, just when the 
Bill was introduced. His successor, King George, now 
had to act. The Prime Minister announced that he had 
assurances from the Sovereign that, in accordance with 
the will of the people, which had been fully shown by the 
recent election, the King was prepared to create enough 
Liberal peers to secure the passage of the Bill. The House 
of Lords now recognized that nothing could be done. 1 
The Parliament Bill was therefore accepted by them and 
became law. 2 


women 


Constitutional reform being thus made prominent, it is 
for not surprising that another movement sprang to life at this 
ien time — the demand that women should be given the vote. 
Hitherto women were classed with “ infants, criminals, 


and lunatics ”, and, though they might be property-owners 
and tax-payers and citizens, had no votes. For many years 
reformers, both men and women, had urged the injustice 
of this, and now various influences combined to strengthen 
the campaign. Gradually the various professions had been 
thrown open to women on the same terms as men; Socialism 
made no distinction in its demands for equality; and the 
stress laid on the connection between payment of taxes and 
political power which the struggle with the Lords had 
emphasized, now recoiled on the Liberals. For the Govem- 


1 The creation of about 600 new peers would have wrecked e ( wtkartn ** 
would clearly be a ridiculous assembly, and as a result, more ras 
might follow. 

* It also reduced the duration of any parliament from 7 to 6 years. 
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ment refused to listen to the women, and bills brought 
in by private members were rejected. 

Hitherto all the agitation had been carried on by peaceful 
methods, such as meetings, processions, petitions. Now women 
a new organization which used “ violence " was created, ufac**’ 1 
the Women's Social and Political Union, headed by Mrs. 
Pankhurst. This society meant primarily to force the women's 
claims on public attention. To obtain “ publicity " its 
members broke shop windows, attacked prominent members 
of the Government with whips, chained themselves to 
railings in front of the House of Commons and to the 
Strangers' Gallery in the House. They were imprisoned 
for their actions, and this led to unforeseen results. In the 
first place, they went on “ hunger-strike ", and had to 
be “ forcibly fed ". This proving very dangerous to life, 
the Government fell back on an extraordinary measure. 

A Bill was passed, nicknamed “ Cat-and-Mouse", under 
which a prisoner in danger of dying from hunger-strike 
would be temporarily released, and when sufficiently re¬ 
covered, taken back to prison. The other effect produced 
was more beneficial. Many of the women who went to 
jail were influential persons, and all had a most active and 
intelligent organization behind them. The state of the 
prisons, and the bad conditions under which women pris¬ 
oners lived, was so emphasized that prison reform had to 
be undertaken. 

Opinions will always vary as to whether this “ violent ” 
agitation w r ould have achieved its object. For just as the 
movement was swelling, everything was interrupted by 
the advent of war in 1914. The immense part played by 
women in that war induced the Government to grant them 
the franchise in 1918. At first the vote was given only to 
women with a property qualification, and over the age of 
thirty. Later this was altered, and to-day women are on an 
equality with men and all alike receive the vote at 21, on the 
sole qualification of six months' residence in one place. 
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Besides the political troubles, the Liberals also had to 
•trike* face industrial strife. Great Britain, after the South African 
War, once more had to endure a period of depression. People 
now began to realize that trade went in “ cycles ” of “ boom 
followed by slump ” and that war accentuated depression. 
Unemployment increased, and trade fell off. In consequence 
the workers suffered, and their discontent led to a series 
of strikes. The great Trade Unions, being the workers’ 
organizations with funds behind them, largely financed the 
Labour Party. They provided the funds for election cam¬ 
paigns, and they helped to pay the expenses of members 
in the House. 1 But the small block of Labour members 
could not achieve any very great result, and more “ direct 
action ” was demanded by the workers. Hardly had the 
country recovered from the political battle over the Parlia¬ 
ment Act, when it found itself faced by great strikes. First 
came a railway strike (1911). The Railway Companies 
refused to recognize the right of the men’s Unions to nego¬ 
tiate for them. This meant that the workers would lose the 
advantage of collective action, and they fought for their 
claims and won. Then came a miners’ strike, to obtain a 
minimum of B s, a day for men and 2 s. a day for boys. This 
lasted so long and was so ruinous to our coal export trade, 
that at last the Government took action, arbitrated between 
the two parties, and regulated the trade by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, machinery to fix a minimum wage being set up. 

Finally, a climax was reached in the conflict over Ireland. 

The The Liberals had a majority in the House over the Con- 
trwbie!! servatives only when the Irish block of eighty members 
voted with them. The Irish, seeing that they controlled the 
situation, now demanded Home Rule. The Liberals be¬ 
lieved in this measure and were prepared to grant it, and a 
Bill was accordingly introduced; an Irish Parliament was 
to sit at Dublin, to deal with purely Irish affairs. This 

1 The £400 (see p. 935) a yew salary did not by any mean* cover the total 
expenses of members. 
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(It) Gladstone brought in 2nd Home Rule Bill (1893). Passed 
by Commons. Rejected by Lords. Gladstone retired from 
public life (1894). 

Non 140. — GLADSTONE 

1. Finance. A great financier and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

(а) Britain became a Free Trade country. (Abolished taxes on 
paper, “ tax on knowledge ".) Completed Peel's policy of abolish¬ 
ing duties on goods (1862-65). 

(б) Trade Treaty with France (1860). 

2. Parliamentary Reform. 

( а ) 2nd Reform Act proposed (1867) to give vote to working-class 
householders by lowering property qualification. Thrown out — 
and Disraeli then carried a Bill based on Gladstone's. Gladstone 
forced wide amendments on Disraeli. 

(б) 1884 — gave vote to all occupiers and lodgers in town and 
country paying £10 in rent. Enfranchised agricultural labourers. 

(< c) Ballot Act (1872) made voting secret. 

( d) Corrupt Practices Act (1883) limited amount of money a candi¬ 
date could spend. 

(e) Redistribution Act (1886) disfranchised boroughs under 15,000 
innabicants and merged them into counties; gave boroughs of 
less than 60,000, one member; redistributed these seats to new 
constituencies. 

This measure made electoral districts more equal. 

I. Social Reforms. 

(а) Education. Forster’s Act, 1870, provided for schools in every 
area and for education rate. 

(i) 1880, education made compulsory. 

(ii) Religious test at Universities abolished (1870). 

(б) Civil Service entrance made to depend not on nomination but 
on examination. 

(c) Trade Union Act (1871) gave Unions legal existence and safe¬ 
guarded funds. 

4. Army Reform under Cardwell (1871). 

Note: Gladstone's “ Reform " ministry lasted from 1868-74. 
Most of his measures came in this period, and were only rounded 
off in his later ministry. 

6. Gladstone’s Foreign Policy. 

(a) Supported Italian freedom and unity and opposed Austrian rule 
in Northern Italy (1866). 
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usa *» d — 

^/i?£?v° S ^ Turkish misrule. Bulgarian •'atrocities” agitation 
(18/6). Opposed Disraeli's ” backing ” of Turkey and maintained 
Balkans should be freed. 

(<f) In Egypt objected to Disraeli’s policy of control in Egypt. But 
responsible for "provisional occupation”. Ordered withdrawal 
from Sudan. Thus held responsible for death of Gordon. 

(#) In South Africa objected to attacks on Boers, so made peace 

with Boers and recognized the independence of Boer Republics 
(1881), 


Summary, Gladstone’s policy was based on belief in right of 
small nations to self-government and reluctance to interfere. Based 
also on belief in peace, and objection to war of intervention. 




y /] Note 141. — DISRAELI 

1. Policy of Imperialism, or extension of British Empire. 

2. Policy of Popularizing the Crown, as a personal tie between 
Empire. 


8 . Policy of Converting Tories to 
forms. 


M 


Tory Democracy ”, i.e. re- 




t 


1. Foreign Policy of Disraeli. 

(a) Russia. Strongly opposed to Gladstone’s ideas of peace and 
non-intervention. Disraeli was aggressive and therefore opposed 
I^rtssia and favoured Turkey. 

(i) In Near East, 1876, supported Turkey against the Bul¬ 
garians. 

Sent British fleet to check Russians at Constantinople (1878). 

(iii) At Congress of Berlin, 1878, thwarted Russian plans and 

y supported Turkish power. 

(iv) Sent Afghan expedition to check Russian designs on India 

) (1878). 

fl>) Obtained share in control of Suez Canal, to give Great Britain 
control of route to India, and check French in Egypt (1876). 

1. Imperial Policy. 

(a) Queen Victoria, Empress of India (1877). 

{bj Fought Afghan War to secure safety of India (1878-80). 

(/) In Africa dealt with: 

(i) Annexation of Transvaal (1877). 

(li) Zulu Wars (1879-80). 
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3 . Home Policy. " Tory Democracy Carried through reform* 

supplementary to those of Gladstone. 

(а) Parliamentary Franchise. Thus, in 1807, be took over Glad¬ 
stone's Bill and was obliged to widen its provision. Vote given to 
“ lodgers ** who paid ^10 a year. (This Act enfranchised the 
working-man.) 

(б) Combination Act (Trade Union Act) (1876) making strikes legal 
and legalizing " peaceful picketing 

(c) Public Health Act (1876). 

( d) Artisans’ Dwelling Act (1876)—improved houses and started 
clearance of slums. 

(e) Enclosure of Commons Act (saved public land from enclosures) 

(1875b 

( f) Merchant Shipping Act (1876), causing " Plimsoll Mark ** to 
prevent over-loading of ships 


Note 142. — BRITAIN AND RUSSIA (1816-1878) 

1. 1827, Canning joined with Russia in helping Greek Independence, 
for once overcoming British fear of Russia. 

Growing hostility to Russia, due to Russia's tyranny in Poland, 
her aid in suppression of the revolution of 1848 in Austrian Empire, 
and fear of her interference in India. All combined to create feeling 
which led Britain to contemplate war. 

2. Crimean War, to prevent Russia gaining Influence, and to bolster 

up Turkey (1864-50). 

3. In 1870 during the Franco-Prussian War, Russia repudiated peace 
terms made after Crimea, and restored her warships to Black Sea. 

Britain could not oppose Russia single-handed. 

4. 1878. Disraeli opposed Russia’s attack on Turkey, and at Congress 
of Berlin thwarted Russia. “ Peace with honour " was claimed by 
Disraeli; as no European war followed. Disraeli considered he 

checked Russia. 

(a) Bulgaria, though part of it now forced back under Sultan’s 
suzerainty, did in the end get free. 

(b) Britain accepted Cyprus. 

(c) Bosnia put under protectorate of Austria to check Russia, and 
this led to Austria’s attitude in the Balkans and helped to cause 
war of 1914. 

Summary: Disraeli’s policy was based on the idea of extending 
the power and prestige of the Empire. Also wished to reform social 
conditions. Strong interest in the Near East, also in India. Helped 
to restore the popularity of the Crown. 
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Note 143. — EDUCATION (1815-1914) 

1. Education at first carried on by voluntary societies, the National 
Society (Church of England) and the British Society (Non-con¬ 
formist). In 1833 State grants given to these societies, and inspectors 
appointed. 

%. 1870. Forster’s Education Act (Gladstone’s ministry), 

{a) Schools to be set up in every parish. 

(6) Existing schools to have State grants. 

(c) Elected boards to manage schools. 

3. 1880. Attendance at Schools Compulsory. Schools had now 
been built in areas where formerly had been none. 

4 . 1890. Education made Free. That is, parents no longer charged 
fees. (But parents pay for education through payments of rates.) 

5. 1899. Board of Education Set Up. A government department 
now responsible for education of children. 

8. 1902. Education placed under Control of Town and County 
Councils. (Old school boards abolished.) 

Secondary education encouraged by provision of *' places ” for 
children from elementary schools, in return for State grants. 

Noth 144. — DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE UNIONS 

1 After Combination Acts repealed (1824), Robert Owen forms Grand 
Amalgamated Union. Trade Unions could be formed. But 

(a) Magistrates often punished leaders for “ intimidation ". 

(b) Trade Union funds could not be protected from dishonest officials. 

(c) A strike might still be a " conspiracy **. 

2. 1871. Gladstone passed Criminal Law Amendment Act. Trade 
Union officials could be prosecuted for dishonesty, so funds protected. 

3. 1875. Disraeli passed Employers’ and Workmen’s Act. Strikes made 
** legal ”, and unions could not be prosecuted for doing anything 
collectively that would be legal if done by individual. 

4 . 1901. Taff Vale Judgment struck at Unions, for judges decided 
that Unions were liable for all losses to employers caused by illegal 
acts of members. 

This removed by Trade Disputes Act (1906), saying that Unions 
not liable for losses caused by such acts. 

6. Trade Unions, to protect their interests, used their funds to send 
members to Parliament (before members were paid, no means to 
send working-man to Parliament). This declared illegal by judge in 
Osborne Judgment (1909). Hence Trade Union Act (1913) said Unions 
could use funds for political purposes if (a) such funds kept separate 
from industrial funds, and (6) any members objecting, need not pay. 
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Note 145. — LORD SALISBURY (1830-1903) 

Leader of Conservatives (1881-1902). When Gladstone's Home Rule 
policy split the Liberals, a joint Conservative-Unionist party formed 
Conservatives under Salisbury (1885). “Liberals” led by Hartington! 
and “ Radicals ” led by Chamberlain. 

(Salisbury had been in Disraeli’s ministry. 1866, but would not 
accept his Reform Bill.) 

1. Ireland. 1886. Salisbury advocated “resolute” government as 
opposed to Gladstone's Home Rule. 

(а) Balfour sent as Chief Secretary. 

(б) Crimes Act, suspending trial by jury. Special resident-magis¬ 
trates to crush disorder (1887). 

(c) Land Purchase Act to lend peasants money at very low rate, 
to purchase land (1887). 

2. Colonial Policy — dominated by Chamberlain (see Note 146). 

3. Foreign Policy. 

(a) In 1878 had gone with Disraeli to Congress of Berlin. Had 
shared Disraeli’s hatred of Russia and his support of Turkey. 

(5) Impressed by Bismarck and friendly to Gerynany. 

(c) Feared France and her growing Airican Empire. 

(d) Egypt : 

(i) Lord Cromer administered Egypt excellently, British in¬ 

fluence supreme (1883-1907). 

(ii) Sudan reconquered (Kitchener) (1898). 

(iii) French tried to check this. Fashoda, triumph for Britain 
(1898). 

(«) South A merica, quarrel with Venezuela — Britain accepted 
U.S.A.s intervention, and Salisbury conciliatory (1899). 

4. African Policy. Conference at Berlin (1885) to settle division of 
Africa. Salisbury worked with Bismarck. Secured for Britain 
Nigeria, Kenya, Uganda. France given northern areas, to console 
her after Franco-Prussian w*ar. 

5. 44 Splendid Isolation *\ Salisbury would not interfere in the con¬ 
tinental quarrels raised by Germany, but kept Britain in isolation. 
He shared opinions generally held then: 

(a) That France was dangerous. 

(5) That rise of Germany was a good development; and 

(c) That the struggle on the continent did not concern Britain. 
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Noth 146.— JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN (18S6-1914) 

Started life as an extreme Radical and Republican. 

I. Municipal Career. Began public career in Birmingham. Carried 
through series of municipal reforms. 

S. Radical M.P. under Gladstone. Left the party over Home Rule, 
and split it (1885). Many “ Liberals ” joining the Conservative party 
which now called itself “ Unionist ” as maint ainin g union with Ire¬ 
land. 

fi. Accepted office as Unionist under Salisbury (1895). Now de¬ 
veloped true interest of his life as Colonial Secretary. 

4. Imperialism. 

(a) Desired extension of British territory. Thus encouraged " Empire 
on which sun never sets **. Straits Settlements acquired 1896. 

(1) North Borneo and Sarawak Protectorates, Fiji Islands. 

(ii) Encouraged Rhodes in creation of Rhodesia (1895). 

(iii) Supported 2nd Boer War and conquest of two Dutch 

Republics, 1899-1902. 

<*) Desired tightening of colonial ties, hence promoted Colonial 
Conference (1897). Colonies not very anxious for further federa¬ 
tion, preferred greater independence. 

(c) Started campaign for " Tariff Reform ” (1903), i.e. wished duties 
put on foreign goods entering Britain with a preference for colonial 
goods. Aim, to make trade relations with colonies closer. 

Note: Colonies and dominions being independent, could and did 
impose own tariffs, and tariffs against Britain. 

Policy defeated at Election of 1906, and Liberals returned to 
power. *' Tariff Reform ” split the Conservative party now, just 
as Peel’s Corn Law Repeal had split it earlier. In both cases, the 
Opposition returned to power. 

Non 147. — CANADA (1791-1*05) 

In 1791 Canada divided into two provinces (Pitt's Canadian Act) 
Upper Canada (English), and Lower Canada (French). Each had 
local elected assembly. 

1837. Rebellion under Papineau, due to discontent over grant of land 
to Englishmen, and to grant of land to Episcopal Church. Rebellion 
crushed. 

1. 1838. Lord Durham sent out to inquire into revolt. 

(a) Deported leaders of revolt without trial. 

Opposition to this caused his recall. 
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(b) Famous Report issued. Advocated: 

(i) Union of two provinces once more (1840). 

(ii) Grant of colonial assembly and full control in Internal affairs. 

2. 1847. Lord Elgin made governor, and under him, responsible self- 
government was fulfilled. 

Lord Elgin governed through a Ministry which was responsible 
to the Assembly, and depended on a majority there. 

3. Federation of Canada. 

(а) 1807. Dominion of Canada created, by federation of provinces. 
Ontario (Upper), Quebec (Lower), Nova Scotia, and New Bruns¬ 
wick. 

(б) 1870. Part of Hudson Bay territory formed into province o 4 

Manitoba. 

(e) 1871. British Columbia added. 
w 1905. Alberta and Saskatchewan added. 


Noth 148. — AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
1. Early Developments. 

1. (a) 1770. Captain Cook explored Australian coast. 

(6) 1788. First settlement in New South Wales. 

( c) 1789. During repression of the French Revolution, political 
prisoners transported to Australia, as well as convicts, to Botany 
Bay. 

(d) In 1797 Macarthur had imported sheep, which gave Australia a 
great industry. Helped by discoveries of Gap tn Blue Mountains 
with great pastures beyond. 

2 Development of States. 

(o) New South Wales . 

1788. First convict settlement. 

1823. Made Crown Colony. 

1840. Transportation al>olished. 

1842. Granted representative government. 

(*) Victoria (originally part of N. S. Wales). 

1851. Separated from N. S. Wales. 

1851. Gold discovered. 

1854. Granted responsible government. 

(e) Queensland (originally part of N. S. Wales). 

1859. Separated from N. S. Wales. 

1859. Granted responsible government. 
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(d) South Australia. 

1836. Founded by Edward Gibbon Wakefield , through hit 

Colonisation Society. 16,000 " Free " colonists settled 
there. 

1836. Adelaide founded. 

1854. Granted responsible government. 

(#) Western Australia. 

1829. " Free " settlement. 

1849-68. Convicts sent. 

1868. Transportation abolished. 

1850. Granted representative government 
1890. Granted responsible government. 

8 . Federation. 

1855. Federation of N. S. Wales, Victoria, and South Australia. 

1897. Convention held at Adelaide to discuss federation of all the 
States. 

1900. Australian Commonwealth Act. 

(i) Commonwealth Parliament created. 

(ii) State Parliaments continued in each State. 

(iii) Commonwealth Capital to be created at Canberra. 

1926. Australia became a Dominion. 


NEW ZEALAND 

1817. Early settlements founded. 

Maoris resisted settlement and fought. Lord Glenelg championed 
Maori cause. Quarrelled with Gibbon Wakefield's settlers. 

1839. Annexation proclaimed. 

1840. Treaty of Waitangi — Maoris accepted Queen Victoria's rule 
and New Zealand becomes Crown Colony. 

Sir George Grey preserved native lands. Sheep introduced — " Can¬ 
terbury lamb " trade. 

1852. New Zealand granted self-government with assembly at Wel¬ 
lington. 

1867. Maori representatives elected. 

1907. New Zealand (which had refused to federate with Australia) 
given title of Dominion of New Zealand. 
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Note 149. — SOUTH AFRICA 
Cape Colony acquired from the Dutch (1814). 

^^8® Dutch population. In addition, numerous native races. Fric¬ 
tion between British and Dutch, over the natives. Boers turned 
them into slaves, and resented Britain's abolition of slavery (1833). 

(a) This led to Great Trek, 1830. Boers migrated to Natal (1838). 
In 1843 Britain annexed Natal, and Boers trekked again to Orange 
and Vaal districts. 

(b) 1852. Sand River Convention. British recognized independence 
of Orange Free State and Transvaal. 

(c) Representative institutions granted to the Cape (in 1853) and to 
Natal (in 1856). 

2. Great Britain by series of wars acquired: 

(a) Basutoland, and by war against Kaffirs, controlled Cape Colony 
up to Boer portion (1868). 

(b) 1877. Transvaal annexed — on grounds that Boers could not 
protect territory against warlike Zulus. 

(c) Zulus provoked war and Zululand conquered. Later annexed 
(1887). 

3. Wars with Boers. 

(а) First Boer War. 

(i) 1881, Boers rose against British. Won Laing's Nek and 
Majuba. Gladstone made peace and recognized Boer 
independence as South African Republic (1884). 

(ii) Cecil Rhodes acquired Rhodesia for Britain (1895) checked 
Boer attempt to expand. 

(lii) Quarrel over Uitlanders in gold mines of Transvaal. (1895.) 
Jameson Raid, provoked Boer hostility. 

(б) Second Boer War, 1899-1902. Transvaal and Orange Free State 

annexed. 

4. Union of South Africa (1909). All 4 provinces (except Rhodesia) 
united (Orange Free State, Transvaal, Cape Colony, Natal) and 
given self-government. 


Note 150. — DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. SUMMARY 

1. Canada federated in 1867. Dominion of Canada. 

2. Australia federated in 1855. Completed by joining of new pro¬ 
vinces in 1893. Commonwealth of Australia in 1900. 

3. New Zealand given self-government in 1852 and called a Dominion 

in 1907. 

4. South Africa federated and Union of South Africa formed, 

with grant of self-government in 1909. 
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Notb 151. — RELIGIOUS REVIVAL IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

AND ITS EFFECTS 

1. Evangelical Movement (" Low Church "). 

Started in Church of England partly owing to the influence of 
Wesley (1703-91). whose followers left the Church. Took practical 
view of brotherhood of man ”, based on JBible teaching, so active 
members were active philanthropists. 

Most eminent members, Shaftesbury (1801-85) (Factory Acts, etc.), 
and Wilberforce (1769-1833) (Abolition of Slavery). 

Also encouraged education (Hannah More) (1769-1833). 

2. “ Oxford ” or Tractarian Movement (" High Church "). 

Founded by a group of men at Oxford (1833). published " Tracts for 
the Times ” emphasizing continuity of Church of England with the 
Catholic Church. Revival of ritual. 

(After Tract 90 which tried to prove that the 39 Articles of the 
Church of England had nothing contradictory to the Roman Catholic 
Church, many left and joined the Roman Church. 

Most prominent men, Newman and Manning.) 

Encouraged work in poor parishes, encouraged founding of nurs¬ 
ing and teaching sisterhoods, and encouraged building of Church 
schools. 

8 . Christian Socialists. 

Led by a group of writers, Charles Kingsley (1819-75), and P. D. 
Maurice (1805-72). Encouraged working-class education, founded 
working-men’s college. Very active in hygienic reforms — sanita¬ 
tion, and so on. The writers used their novels to forward their views 
(circa 1854). 

General revival of religious life, which led on to movement to 
encourage ** philanthropy ” and work for, and amongst, the poor. 

Non 152—THE “GRAB FOR AFRICA" 

Exploration of nineteenth century showed Africa vast continent. 

1. Burton and Baker discovered the great Lakes, Tanganyika and 
Victoria. Speke discovered the source of the Nile. (1857-64.) 

2. Livingstone explored Zanzibar, discovered Victoria Falls and Lake 
Nyassa (1849-73). 

8 . Stanley explored the Congo (1874-79). 

4. European powers decided to divide up Africa. 

Begun at Conference of Berlin (1884) and continued in a series 
of conferences and agreements down to 1906. 

(a) France got north-west Africa, Algeria, Fr e nc h Congo, Tunis, and 
control of Morocco. 

(b) Spain got Spanish Morocco^ 
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( c ) Belgium got Congo. 

(d) Italy got Somaliland, Libya (and in 1911 Tripoli). 

(#) Portugal got Portuguese West and Mozambique (on West). 

(/) Germany got German East and West. 

( g) Britain got Nigeria, Kenya. Uganda. Already had Cape Colony, 
and Rhodesia, and protectorate over Egypt and Sudan. 


Note 153.— SOCIAL REFORMS OF THE LIBERALS (1900-1913) 


Rise of Socialist party led all parties to take greater interest in social 
reform. 

Liberals introduced: 

1. Social Reforms: 


(a) Old Age Pensions (1908). 

(b) Reform of Poor Law. Workhouses to be classified and effort* 
made to keep people out of them, by finding them work if able- 
bodied, and other reforms took many people out of the work- 
houses, e.g. pensions led old people to live with relations. 

M National Health Insurance (1911). 

(d) Children. 

(i) Provision of meals for children in need (1900). 

(ii) Medical inspection in schools (1907). 

(in) Children's Charier set up special Children's Courts for crixno 
(1908). 

(#) Labour. 

(i) Trade Disputes Act (1906), protected funds of Trade Unions. 

(ii) Sweated Industries Act, set up minimum wage boards in low- 

paid trades (1909). 

(iii) Labour exchanges set up, to enable men and women to find 

work (1909). 

(iv) Shop Hours Act to limit hours (1911). 

(v) 7 rude Unions Act, enabled Trade Unions to use funds for 

political purposes (1913). 

2. Army Reform. Haldane reorganized Army, and created Terri¬ 
torial Army (1906—13). 

3. Political Reforms. 

(а) " People's Budget ”, to pay for cost of social reforms led to 
disputes with House of Lords (1909). 

Result, Parliament Act of 1911, abolished power of Lords to 
veto bills for more than a limited period.. 

(б) Payment of Members (to enable working-men to sit in Parlia¬ 
ment) (1911). 
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Noth 154. — INDIA — MOVEMENT FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT 

1. Demand for Self-government on same lines as Dominions. 

Obstacles: (a) Differences of race and religion in India. Clash be¬ 
tween Hindus and Mohammedans. 

(b) Poverty and illiteracy of Indians, making self-government more 
difficult. Illiterate population difficult to organize politically, and 
poverty makes provision of education difficult. 

2. Growing Discontent in India. Outbreaks of disorder, especially 
in Bengal, where terrorists used firearms. Objection to partition of 
Bengal under Curzon (1905). 

3. Liberal Proposals for Reform (1906). 

Motley (secretary of State for India in England), and Minto (Vice¬ 
roy), introduced " Morley-Minto Reforms " (1906-10). 

(a) Elected representatives to sit in Imperial Legislative Council. 

(b) Elected representatives to be in majority on the Provincial 
Legislative Councils. 

(c) Indians to sit on Viceroy’s Council and Council of State in Eng¬ 
land. 

4 . Montague - Chelmsford Reforms (1918-1919) — " Dominion 
Status ” promised. Montague (Secretary of State) and Chelmsford 
(Viceroy). 

(a) Certain departments in provincial governments placed under 
Indian ministers, responsible to elected assemblies (responsible 
government). 

But, this not applied to all departments. Some were " reserved " 
for officials appointed by Britain (hence called Dyarchy). " Re¬ 
served ” departments include fiyiance and maintenance of rule. 

If system worked well, then after 10 years extension to be granted. 
Rise of opposition movement, headed by Gandhi, has led to dis¬ 
sension and no further grant yet made. 

(a) Council of State for all India, Legislative Assembly for all India. 

(c) Provincial Legislatures to have wide powers, but certain powers 
to be reserved for Governor, and if Legislative Council refuses to 
act, the Governor can take over. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD ELEVEN 

1867-1914 


I. Describe Gladstone's attempts to remedy Irish grievances. 

(NUJB 1935) 

Give an account of the foreign policy of Gladstone. (LGS 1936) 

3. State the services of Disraeli ( a) to his party, and (fc) to the irn 

provement of social conditions. (LGS 1937) 

4. Describe the principal achievements of Disraeli. (NUJB 193 K ) 

6. Trace the growth of British power in Egypt and the Sudan from 
the establishment of the Dual Control in 1876 to the end of this period. 

(NUJB 193S) 

6. Describe the main reformers in England of Gladstone's first 

ministry (1868-74). (NUJB 1937) 

7. State the services to the British Empire of two of the following 
Lord Dalhousie, Lord Durham, Joseph Chamberlain, Cecil Rhodes. 

(LGS 1936) 

8. Give an account of the work of either Joseph Chamberlain or Cecil 

Rhodes. (LGS 1937) 

ffrUTve a brief study of the foreign policy of Disraeli. 

(LGS 1923; NUJB 1930, 1932) 

10. What was the attitude of this country towards the Eastern 
Question? (OC 1932) 

II. Discuss the contributions of Disraeli to the development of the 

Conservative party. (LM 1926) 

12. Relate the course of events in Egypt leading up to the death 

of Gordon. (LGS 1922, 1925; OL 1929; UW 1931) 

13. Compare the aims and methods of O'Connell with those of Par¬ 
nell. (LGS 1923) 

14 Compare the Evangelical and the Oxford Movements. (OC 1935) 

15. Sketch in outline the history of the English novel between 1815 

and 1914. (LGS 1935) 

16. Describe society in the Victorian age as it appears in the works of 

any Victorian novelist. (OC 1932) 
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17. What were the main contributions made by Englishmen to the 

advancement of science between 1815 and 1914? (LGS 1935) 

18. Give a brief account of the relations between England and 

France from 1870 to 1914. (NUJB 1935) 

19. Write a brief account of two of the following: (a) the Intro¬ 
duction of Railways in England; (b) the Rochdale Pioneers; (c) the 
Irish Famine of 1845—7; ( d) the Women's Suffrage Movement. 

(NUJB 1933) 

20. What part did Britain play in ** the scramble for Africa "? 

(Illustrate with a map.) (CWB 1931) 

21. What is meant by " Responsible Government ”? Show how and 

when it was gained by either Canada or Australia. (UW 1932) 

22. Outline the principal measures affecting education in England 

during the nineteenth century. (LGS 1922, 1924; OL 1932) 

2Y. Trace the development of Trade Unions during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. 

(LGS 1922, 1924; LM 1924; OL 1930; D 1931) 

Outline the course of franchise reform during the nineteenth 
century. (LGS 1924, 1925; UW 1932,; OL 1932) 

25. Outline the development in England o j factory legislatio n. 

(LM 1924; CL 1930) 

26. Outline the relations between England and Turkey during the 

latter half of the nineteenth century. (LM 1924) 

27. Describe some of the improvements in communications effected 

during the nineteenth century. (LGS 1924; LM 1931) 

28. Discuss the growth of British power in India during the second 

half of the nineteenth century. (LGS 1925) 

29. In what dangers was Great Britain involved at the end of Vic¬ 
toria's reign by her isolation from continental affairs? (LGS 1925) 

30. What efforts were made by legislative means to improve the 

conditions of the people between 1900 and 1914? (OC 1930) 

31. Between 1816 and 1915 the conditions of life of the working 

classes improved enormously. What were the chief factors that brought 
about this improvement? (LGS 1937) 
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WAR AND AFTERMATH (1914r-1939) 


CHAPTER 76 


WORLD WAR (1914-1918) 


The World War (Note 156) was fought on a scale un¬ 
approached in any previous century. For the first time, 
“ Nations in Arms ” fought one another, and instead of tens 
of thousands, millions faced one another — altogether the 
war saw the employment of no less than 50 millions of armed 
men. Moreover, not only were old weapons transformed and 
multiplied beyond measure, 1 but the war was fought in 
new elements and with new weapons. War in the air and 

under the water was developed enormously. Air forces_ 

aeroplanes or airships or balloons — w T ere used, for instance, 
for scouting and for obtaining information, chiefly by means 
of photography, of the hostile dispositions; for assisting 
artillery by checking and registering; for bombing hostile 
forts and railway stations; and for attacking the enemy 
on the march. The under-water weapons, again, as we 
shall see, transformed the conditions of naval warfare. As 
the war progressed, weapons became more and more deadly 
and diabolical; hand-grenades, gas, artificial fog, liquid fire, 
and tanks were all gradually brought into operation. The 
result was that the strain on men’s nerves in the later stages 


‘ The British had on the West front at the beginning of the war 486 guns and 
howitzers of which 24 were of medium calibre; at the end they had 6437 of 
which 2211 were of medium and heavy calibre. * 
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of the war was of a kind incomparable with that in any 
previous warfare. 3 


The Germans had to fight on two fronts; on the west 
against France and Great Britain, and on the east against 
Russia. They hoped by a “ knock-out blow” to concen¬ 
trate their army in the west, sweep through Belgium, thus 
getting round the French line, and reach Paris. 

They nearly succeeded. Though the Belgians fought 
Conquest hard, they could not stand against overwhelming force, and 
Belgium in three weeks the Germans reached the French frontier. 
They then wished to get between the allied Franco-British 

Western arm * es to P aris * The French sent all the troops they could 
Front get, 1 and the Germans were driven back to the River Aisne. 
They were then aligned facing the French and British 


armies, and from September, 1914, for the next four years, 
the lines reaching from Rheims to the Vosges scarcely 
shifted. Trenches were dug, barbed wire entanglements 
put up, and “ trench warfare ” began. 

Meanwhile, in the east the Russians met with disaster. 
Ta ”berg a dvanced into Germany, and at Tannenberg amongst 

d9i4) the lakes, were totally defeated (1914). The next spring the 
Easte he Germans followed this up, drove the Russians far back, and 
Front established themselves on Russian territory. 2 

There was now a difference of opinion between military 
rwopossi. commanders and statesmen. The soldiers wished to confine 
Gaiiipoii the war to these two long-drawn frontiers. The statesmen 
believed that trench warfare meant “ stalemate ” and that 
we should seek to pierce the Austro-German defences in 
other areas. So one attack was planned on Gallipoli , held 
by Germany’s ally the Turks, and another on Mesopotamia . 
The object of the landing at Gallipoli was to get in touch 
with hard-pressed Russia, to defeat Turkey, and thereby to 
induce Bulgaria to join us. A naval attack was first planned, 
but the Turkish floating mines sank some of our ships, and 


1 Many were sent from Paris in vehicles hastily commandeered. 
8 The Germans conquered all Russian Poland and Lithuania. 
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it was decided that the attempt must be given up. After an 
interval, a land attack was resolved upon, and the troops used 
for this largely came from Australia and New Zealand . 1 The 
Turks, however, warned by the earlier effort, defended the 
peninsula strongly, and after most amazing bravery in 
landing, the British troops could not advance beyond the 
“ beaches ”. Nine months after the first storming of the 
shore, the British troops were recalled (December, 1915). 
The advance into Mesopotamia was even more disastrous, 
for a British army was surrounded at Kut (and later forced 
to surrender, April, 1916.) 

Bulgaria joined Germany, and a great joint attack was 
made by the Central Powers on Serbia, which, by the end 
of 1915, had been completely overwhelmed and occupied 
by hostile forces. 

The only advantage gained by the Allies was that Italy 
came in on their side. This coincided with a change in the 
political situation at home. It was realized that one party 
could not effectively carry on such a struggle, and a Coali¬ 
tion Ministry was formed, in which all the parties united, 
Liberal, Conservative, and Labour. (May, 1915.) 

The situation now presented (May, 1915) was that 
Germany and Austria with their allies, had complete control 
of all Central Europe, had asserted their influence in the 
Balkans, and, through their alliance with Turkey, controlled 
the Near East. Russia still had her armies in the field, 
and thereby kept large Austro-German forces engaged. 

By January, 1916, it was decided that greater efforts 
must be made. Up to this point, Britain had fought with 
her original small army of regulars, and with the large army 
of volunteers which had been called for by Lord Kitchener. 
The fearful losses in man-power, however, and the need of 
the French for greater help, caused Great Britain to intro¬ 
duce conscription (1916). This involved radical changes in 

1 Thus the nam^ ** Anzac " from the initials of Australia and New Zealan 
Army Corps. 
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industry. With man-power drawn off to the armed forces, 
and with the increased and always increasing demand for 
munitions, women had to take the place of men. They were 
admitted to the factories, and the Trade Unions agreed, 
in the interests of the nation, to “ dilution This meant 
that unskilled labour was allowed in industries and occupa¬ 
tions hitherto reserved for skilled workers. Women also 
worked on the land, drove trams, acted as postmen, and in 

every way helped to set men free for work women could 
not do. 

The Western Front throughout this period was the scene 
of continuous bombardment. As such a form of warfare 
had not been foreseen, there were no proper ‘ dug-outs ” 
or trenches, and the men suffered greatly from cold and 
above all from mud in the winter. Yet it was in this area that 
both sides hoped for decisive victory. 

First the Germans made a violent attack on the French at 
Verdun (February to August, 1916), and to the French this warm 
was the great struggle of the war. They held out against all France 
the massed attacks of the Germans, despite appalling casual- verdan 
ties. Over 400,000 Frenchmen were killed in the defence 

of Verdun, but they showed that the Germans could not 
batter their way through. 

Then the Allies launched their attack along the river 

Somme. Again thousands upon thousands of men were The 

killed, and gigantic quantities of munitions were used up Somm * 

but small advance was made. Indeed, as became clear later,’ 

such terrific bombardment of any ground by high-explosive 

shells reduced the terrain to such a condition that no army 

could advance across it. The Germans were, so Ludendorff 

reported, “ absolutely exhausted ” by these struggles, but 

they withdrew their lines and were thus able to continue the 
war. 

l hc Russians at this time made one final effort to help 
their allies; they attacked the Austrians in the east and R US »m 
won some successes, while the Italians harassed them by 
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an attack from the south. Rumania joined the Allies 
(August, 1916), only to be defeated. 

This period, mid-way through the war as it proved, was 

George one cr * s * s# ^ was mar ked by the replacement of Asquith 
Prime by Lloyd George as Prime Minister. As the land war 

Minister . °_ 

became more and more one of great forces camped im¬ 
movably against each other, the Germans began to fix their 
hopes on victory through sea power. Great Britain had, at 
the very outset of the war, driven German shipping off the 
oceans. A few German warships had remained on distant 
The war stations. These had, in the first months of the war, 

At 

defeated and sunk a weaker British squadron at Coronet 
(1914), only to be themselves, one month later, defeated 
and sunk at the Falkland Islands . But the navy had many 
duties to perform. First, it had to protect the shores of 
Great Britain from German raids or invasions. A few raids 
were made, as for instance on Lowestoft and Scarborough, 
but the Germans were able to make no attempt at invasion. 

Second, the navy had to transport and convoy all the 
soldiers and munitions and supplies of all sorts to the many 
fields of war — twenty million men were conveyed to and 
from France alone during the four years of war, and without 
the loss of a single soul. 

Third, the navy had to sweep the enemies* merchant 
flags from the sea, and to strangle their foreign trade. The 
strangulation of their trade and the stoppage of their imports 
were among the most important of the factors which brought 

about the final downfall of the enemy Powers. 

Fourth, the British navy had to protect and encourage 
British and allied commerce. Great Britain’s very existence 
depended on her imports — and if the navy had failed, 
Great Britain would have been starved into surrender in a 
few weeks. 1 At the beginning of the war the navy had to 


1 Two-thirds of the foodstuffs eaten m the United King available 

abroad, as did all the cotton and three-fourths of the wool, lasted more 

supplies in the United Kingdom, at any one time, would not 
than five or six weeks. 
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stop hostile cruisers escaping from German ports, and 
to clear the seven seas of the cruisers already there. 1 Later, 
the navy, in its protection of commerce, had to meet a more 
formidable menace in the submarine — but of that we shall 
say something shortly. 

The paramount duty of the navy, however, on which all 
else depended, was the fifth. This was to look after the 
German High Seas Fleet, to confine it to port, and to bring 
it — or any portion of it — to action if it put to sea. That, 
in the first two years of the war, was the business of our 
Grand Fleet, under the command of Admiral Jellicoe 2 
till November, 1916, and later under that of Admiral 
Beatty. But, of course, the conditions of naval warfare 
since our last great sea fight in Nelson’s time had in 
many ways altered. It was not only that steam or oil- 
driven ironclads had displaced sailing vessels, or that the 
vessels themselves were much larger, and the range of their 
guns enormously extended, 3 but also that entirely new 
factors had been introduced. One was the underwater 
torpedo, discharged either from a submarine or a destroyer 
or a battleship. Another was the mine, laid under the sea, 
which exploded when brought into contact with a ship. 
Our battle-fleet had always to beware of being drawn over 
prepared minefields, and the torpedo, with its extreme 
range of 15,000 yards, was still more to be feared. Again, 
in the old days, ships could not slip away unperceived 


At the opening of the war there were five German cruisers in the Pacific, 
l hese destroyed, off Coronel in Chile, two British ships of an inferior squadron, 
ihe Admiralty immediately dispatched two battle-cruisers to the Falkland 
Islands 1 he day after their arrival the five German ships, unaware of danger 
appeared; and before evening they were all, except one, at the bottom of the 
sea. Ut the other German cruisers, the Eviden had the greatest fame; one of 
her exploits was to sail with an additional false funnel, so as to resemble a British 
cruiser, to Penang an island off the Malay Peninsula, and there to destroy a 
Russian cruiser and a French destroyer. y 

i 2 jJ ell,coe . *• ,r has been said »„“. was the on b man on either side who could 
lose the war in an afternoon. This gives some measure of his responsibilities. 

thc was of 3400 tons, and her whole broadside 
only weighed 1160 lb., with a range of 1760 to 2500 yards. The Iron Duke 

nf 8 ?2on 1 K ad * d,s P lacemc «* of 25,000 tons, and could throw a single 
projectile of 1200 lb., with a range of 18,000 to 20,000 yards. K 
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except in a fog or at night — but artificial smoke screens 
enabled a modern fleet to conceal its movements. 

The British fleet could no longer, under the new con¬ 
ditions, be kept, as in past ages, outside the enemies’ ports. 
For the greater part of the war it was either in Scapa Flow 
or the Firth of Forth; and when it did come out, it had tc 
be protected and flanked by large numbers of destroyers 
and by cruisers, and often preceded by mine-sweepers. 
Although there were minor actions, for nearly two years the 
British Grand Fleet and the German High Seas Fleet 
fought no great battle. But on the last day of May, 1916, 

Battle of came °f Jutland — the only encounter of the two 

J (i 9 a i 6 ) ma ^ n ^ eets * Poor visibility, perhaps, robbed the British 
fleet of what appeared to be a splendid chance of victory. 
As it was, both sides expressed themselves satisfied. The 
German fleet maintained that, though met by a force superior 
in the ratio of eight to five, it inflicted twice as much 
damage as it suffered, and destroyed three British battle¬ 
cruisers; whilst Great Britain maintained that the German 
High Seas Fleet was so much battered that never again 
would it risk another fight. 

If the Germans had thus failed as regards fighting our 
“ unre- battle fleet, they had formidable weapons still to use. They 
submarine could attack our merchant shipping, and that of neutrals 
war trading with us. From 1915 they used their submarines to 
destroy commerce, and in 1917 they declared that they 
would wage unrestricted submarine warfare; that is to say, 
all ships of whatever nation proceeding to or from a British 
port, would be sunk. This campaign proved terribly effective; 
in April, of every 100 ships leaving England, 25 were sunk, 
and over a million tons of shipping lost. 

Various results unexpected to Germany followed. The 
Admiralty started the convoy system , which reduced our 
losses. It also equipped “ Q-boats ”, that is, ships disguised 
in various ways, but really armed to destroy submarines 
which proved very effective. Rationing was introduced in 
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Great Britain, to conserve our food supplies. America, first 

perturbed by the sinking of the British liner, the Lusitania 

when 1200 lives were lost, including 120 American citizens 

(May, 1915), then inflamed by the sinking of her own ships 

and the breach of international law, declared war on 
Germany (April, 1917). 

This actually marked the turn of the tide, though at first 

it was not apparent. Gradually the British got the better of 

the submarines, yet before troops began to pour across the 

sea from the United States, one further dramatic event 
occurred. 


Russia had struggled on in the east, but the incompetence 

and corruption of her leaders had led to a total breakdown RussIan 

in the supplies of her armies. Men were sent to fight against fl e 9 V , O 7 1 ) utl0,, 

the Germans and Austrians with no munitions, no guns, no 

rifles. The casualties became a slaughter. At length the 

nation could stand no more. Revolution broke out, and the 

Tsar abdicated (March, 1917). So utterly was Russia at the 

mercy of Germany that she had to accept the Treaty of Brest- 

Litovsk, giving up to Germany vast areas of her territory 
including all her western provinces. 1 * 

. colIa P se of Russia was a great blow to the Allies, and 
1917 brought them no corresponding gain. The French Th . 

made great attacks on the Aisne, which failed totally, and so mV’ 
frightful were the French losses that there were mutinies and 
great discontent in their armies. This necessitated attacks 
by the British to draw off the Germans. An attack was made 
on the Germans at Messines which was a great success, and 
repeated attacks, lasting over a period of five months, for the 
possession of Passchendaele which were most terribly costly 

CaZZ’t, 8al m d .I'" 16 ; Itdy suffered a crushing defeat at 

venZfh' R Flna y ’ the USe ° f the tank ’ a new weapon in¬ 
vented by Britain, was tried at Cambrai. It proved a mar¬ 
vellous success, and the German line was broken. But this 
was not followed up, and by the end of the year it was 

' The 7r Fmland ' Est ° nia ' Lat ™. Lithuania, and Russian Poland. 
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known that not only had these offensives gained us relatively 
little ground, but had resulted in losses far outweighing any 
we inflicted on the Germans. 

Even Allenby’s success in Palestine did not appear to 

Palestine offer much hope. He took Jerusalem, and another British 

force took Baghdad, but the Turks remained full of fight. 

So 1918 opened with apparently not much hope of change. 

Yet really the war was to enter a different and a decisive 
phase. 

Germany had not succeeded in starving Britain, but she 
was herself starving. Though she controlled the Balkans, and 
though her ally Turkey had access to the East, she could 

iSe 1 west! n0t su PP^ es f° r her people. Her leaders resolved to 
1918 make one final violent effort, in the hope that they could 

win a victory in the west before the American troops arrived. 
Every available man was transferred to the west, and in 
March she began a massed offensive on the British. So 
terrific was her onslaught that the British lost 400,000 
killed and wounded, and 80,000 taken prisoner; all the 
hard won gains of the previous year were lost (including 
Messines and Passchendaele Ridges), and the Germans 
threatened Amiens, the great centre of our railway com¬ 
munications. 1 Then the attack was halted — the Germans 
could win no more ground here. 

To hearten the British, on St. George’s Day there was a 
brilliant attack on Zeebrugge , when a smashing raid was 
made on the mole, and the canal through which the sub¬ 
marines came was partially blocked. 

Hard on this, the Germans struck at the French. All 
during May, June, July, wave after wave was flung on the 
French lines, which were pushed back to the Marne, and 

1 The Germans held for part of one day the village of Villers-Bretonneux 
from which they could command Amiens. Hindenburg writes in his memoirs: 

“ We ought to have shouted in the ear of every single man 4 Press on to Amiens! 
put in your last ounce. Perhaps Amiens means decisive victory. Capture Villers- 
Bretonneux whatever happens, so that from its height we can command Amiens 
with masses of our heavy artillery.’ It was all in vain: our strength was ex¬ 
hausted.** 
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once there the Germans were within forty miles of Paris. 

But on 18th July the Allies in their turn attacked. American 
troops had poured in since April, munitions had been 
provided m overwhelming quantities, and in March Foch 
had been given unified command of the Allied forces. All 
along the line, in different places, French and British attacked. 

1 he German line was pierced, and in every part all through 
August the Allies went steadily forward. By 8th August, 
udendorff decided that Germany must make peace. He 
tried to hold the field a little longer, but behind his back 
he German allies were collapsing. First Bulgaria gave in, 
then Turkey, then Serbia was recovered by the Allies, and 
m October the Italians smashed the Austrians at the battle 
of Vittorio Veneto. It was hopeless for Germany to struggle 
on. Her troops had been beaten and driven back everywhere 
er allies had all been forced to surrender. Now the civilian 
population in Germany could bear no more. Revolution 

and the ? aiSe a fled fr0m Berlin - The German A ““ 

army chiefs resigned, and on 11th November, Germany 
was granted an armistice. The war was over. 1 ,,l8) ' 


CHAPTER 77 

THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES 

The armistice which ended the war was signed on 11th 

in°Paris be d’ 1918; therC f ° lloWed a S reat Conference, held 
in Pans during many months, and finally, in June 1919 

followed 38 The"? It V Tf kS ^° te 157) and later Beaties 

follow ed. The faults of those Treaties have been so loudly 
proclaimed, and so many of Europe’s subsequent difficulties 

armed men ; therew«t 3oJjimon P casual S titsiid d ’Vf*' e f listin « of 50 millions of 
In France alone 21,000 factories 630 oon hi d 1 f a , r ^i >rt of 9 million deaths, 
pletely destroyed. ' The Nationkl^ 1659 townships were corn- 

francs— in 1921 it was 302 billion franL The M . be f°L e J he war 25 
was tn 1914 before the war £708 millions'_ i, was ^ mflhons 
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have been attributed to them, that they have to be clearly 
examined. J 

i n FlVS j c WC mUSt n ° tice the great influen ce which the 
Tv u ri e .V™ ted ® tates of America exercised through President 

Wilson, who came to Europe himself. The U.S.A. was not 

exhausted by the war, they were not so tainted by the 
bitterness left by the struggle, and Wilson’s “ Fourteen 
Eoints were held to represent the ideals of the Allies. (See 
note on p. 998.) Wilson was inspired by two great beliefs. 
He held that democratic forms of government must be 
established in every country, and he believed in self- 
determination that is, in the right of each racial group 
to independence or to decide as to its form of government. 
Now, this principle led at once to difficulties. Small States 
were to be set up and given “ self-government ”, but the 
idea could not be logically carried out, for Europe is filled 
with “ racial groups ” too small to live alone. 1 

Acting, however, on this principle, Europe was now 

determ?- re f° rme d ”« 2 Taking the territorial changes in Europe, 
nation ” Germany lost Alsace-Lorraine which was restored to France 
(on the basis of being primarily French in race), and she had 

to hand over her eastern or Polish provinces to the Republic 
of Poland. 3 

As the newly-formed Republic of Poland needed an out- 
Poiand let to the sea, they created the “ corridor ”, a strip of land 
running between East and West Prussia, and ending in the 
port ot Danzig. Danzig was to be “ free ”, that is to say 
neither Polish nor German. This corridor revived the 
position in old days long before Poland had been divided 
up in the eighteenth century, and it was hoped thereby to 

1 Thus the State of “ Czechoslovakia ” was formed, which actually con¬ 
tained people of opposed nationalities — Czechs, Slovaks, Germans, Ruthenians, 
w £° were all grouped together because Czechoslovakia did form a geographical 
whole, and occupied an important position as a buffer between Russia and 
Germany, and as a “ bastion ” or outpost between Germany and Austria. 

* In Eastern Europe the number of States rose from 7 to 14. 

* Since the partitions of 1799 the Polish Republic had ceased to exist. It was 
Dow revived. 
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kt Pohsh trade flow down its natural route, the river Vistula 
while the ^Germans were to use trains running across the 

corridor and giving them access to their eastern province. 

Austria-Hungary disappeared as an empire. She was 
broken up into her component parts, and a series of small 
independent republics were created, of which Austria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Poland were the chief.’ 
In addition, the new Kingdom of Yugoslavia was formed 
by giving to the original Serbia more parts of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire on the southern borders which were 
inhabited by Slavs, and Montenegro. Rumania gained a 
slice of former Russian territory, which was inhabited by 
Rumanians (Bessarabia), and also obtained Transylvania 
from Hungary, thus almost doubling her territory. 

Turkey lost nearly all her European territory and some of 
her outlying provinces, and Syria and Palestine became 
independent States under the guardianship of France and 

ntain respectively, who ruled under mandate from the 
League of Nations. (See p. 1000.) 

Russia, which by the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk had great 

fragments of her territory tom off by Germany, now had 

most of that land restored, but she had to cede her Polish 

provmcesbackto Poland, and to recognize the independence 

of the little Baltic republics of Finland, Lithuania, Estonia, 
and Latvia. ^ 

Italy gained the provinces to her north, Trentino, Trieste 

Istna, and part of Tirol, though here “ self-determination ” 

did not prevail, for a large block of the inhabitants of Tirol 
were Germans. 

So far, the motives actuating the peace-makers are clear. 

I hey meant to give liberty to these small States who desired 
it, and they meant as far as possible to group races together. 

I hese measures were intended to be constructive. 

\ , oth % Provisions of the Treaty raised very different 
problems. The French wished to prevent the possibility of 
further German aggression. They insisted, therefore, oa 
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very severe terms. Germany had to pay a vast indemnity; 
surrender her fleet; give up all her colonies; and accept 
her “ war guilt ” as an aggressor. 

Finally, the League of Nations was created, and the 

!a g u Iof “ Covenant of the League ” drawn up (Note 158). This was 
Nations intended to provide a means for ensuring peace by setting up 

a body to prevent disputes degenerating'into war. Three- 
quarters of the nations of the whole world joined as members, 
but the U.S.A. herself refused to join. 1 All these nations 
were to meet in an annual Assembly held at Geneva, which 
represented, as it were, a “ parliament of nations The 


business for that Assembly was to be regulated by a Council, 
which was to meet three times a year. It was originally 
intended that this Council should consist of representatives 
of the U.S.A., British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan 
who were to have permanent seats, together with represen¬ 
tatives of four other member-States to be selected from time 
to time by the Assembly. The failure of the U.S.A. to join 
the League reduced the permanent seats to four, 2 and later 
the number of non-permanent seats was raised to nine. 

The highest hopes were felt that through the League war 
Economic would really be prevented, but the decade that followed 
quences saw these hopes gradually fade. For that we can now see 
p«ace certain reasons more clearly. The actual territorial arrange¬ 
ments at Versailles were imperfect. Many “ minorities 99 
were included in the new States, and thus fresh grievances 
were created. Germany was embittered by her humiliation, 
and, most potent of all, the economic consequences of the 
war and of the peace led eventually to widespread depres¬ 
sion and misery, and in the end to the collapse of the German 
Republic and the rise of the Nazis. When we judge the 
Treaty of Versailles, therefore, we can see that the men who 
made it tried to solve different problems in different ways. 


1 Wilson’s policy was repudiated by his country when he went back afi m r 
the Conference. 

1 When Germany joined the League of Nations in 1926, she was given a 
permanent seat on the Council. 
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They tried to give liberty to small nations; they tried to 
secure the world against future wars; but they tried to 
make Germany pay for the damage she had caused. They 
did not foresee the economic consequences of their actions, 
and still less how out of that misery political consequences 
would ultimately follow. 


CHAPTER 78 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE PEACE 

A General Election held in 1918 returned Lloyd 
George to power at the head of another Coalition ministry. Economic 
The whole country hoped now for peace and prosperity, q„"aU. 
but peace did not bring prosperity. The vast economic 
waste caused by war always leaves an aftermath. Capital 
had been destroyed, trade terribly damaged. Those who 
insisted on vast reparations from Germany were warned by 
the economists what would be the result. “ Reparations ” 
mean payments, but payments on a huge scale from one 
country to another must give rise to a dilemma (Note 160). 

Either the reparations would take the form of goods, and 
then the countries receiving them (in this case Britain, France, Repm . 
and U.S.A.) would be flooded with the manufactures and 
such goods as coal, of their defeated enemy. Or they must 
be paid in gold, in which case the countries receiving pay¬ 
ment would be filled with gold and the effect would be a 
disastrous rise in prices. These results did indeed follow. 

On the other hand, the financial ruin of Germany meant 
the ruin of a country which had been amongst our best 

customers; they could not buy from us, so our export 
trades were bound to suffer. 

1 he economic clauses of the peace treaties were there¬ 
fore in the nature of boomerangs, coming back to injure us. unem- 
i wo other factors were to add to our troubles. Great ployme “* 
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Britain had borrowed largely from the U.S.A., and she had 
used her credit to obtain goods for her allies, whose credit 
was not as high as hers. She was now bound herself to repay 
the money borrowed from the U.S.A., while as time passed 
her debtors ceased to pay her. In addition, the demobilization 
of the armies and the cessation of work on munitions, dis¬ 
located employment. Hundreds of thousands of munition 
workers lost their jobs, while the returning soldiers could 
hnd none. The cost of living had doubled during the war 
and did not fall to its original level, while employers wished 
to reduce wages from their very high war levels. 

Modem developments have hit most hardly what were 
changes once our most flourishing industries. Coal-mining and rail- 

ind s?rik r e y s ways have obvi ously suffered from the advance of petrol- 
tarifls u9ing motor-cars, from the substitution of oil for coal in 
the navy and in industry, and from the growing rise in the 
use of gas and electricity. So trouble became acute in these 
industries. The miners first threatened to strike, and a 
Commission appointed to inquire into their grievances, 
advocated that the State should take over the mines. This 
the Coalition Government delayed to do, and then other 
events swept it from power. In 1922 the “ uneasy part¬ 
nership 9 between the Lloyd George Liberals and the 

G<> rnent ^ onserva ^^ ves broke down, and the Conservatives won the 
changes General Election and took office under Bonar Law. When 

Bonar Law retired in 1923, Baldwin became Conserva¬ 
tive Prime Minister, and he wished to introduce a “ full¬ 
blown 99 tariff. During the war, in order to save space in 
our ships, heavy duties had been put on a few categories of 
goods which were considered “ luxuries 99 to a country 
fighting for its life. 1 Now the Conservatives wanted a general 

1 These included motor-cars and clocks. The duties were known as McKenna 
Duties from Mr. Reginald McKenna, the Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
introduced them. In 1921, by the Safeguarding of Industries Act, certain “ key ” 

(i.e. vital) industries were protected by the imposition of import duties. The 

t ^ 1S anc * s * iu il ar Acts was to establish in Great Britain industries 
were vital to the nation both in peace and in war, and to make the country 
independent of imports of such things as scientific glassware, fine chemicals, 
dyestuffs, magnetos, etc. 
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tariff, but a general election at the end of 1923 showed that 
the country did not accept this policy. The Conservatives 
still formed the largest party in the House of Commons 
but they had not a majority over the combined Labour and 
Liberal members, and when Parliament met in January, 

1924, the defeat of the Government and the resignation of 
Baldwin followed almost as matters of course. 

The Labour Party was then called on to form its first 
Government, and this it did with Ramsay MacDonald as The 
Prime Minister. As it was only the second largest party [i r b 8 o U r 
in Parliament, it had to rely on the support of the Liberal S™' 
members, and this it did receive at first. This advent of the (,924) 
Socialists to power was regarded with great apprehension 
by the propertied classes; they feared “ confiscatory taxa¬ 
tion ”, and there was much vague talk of the influence of 
Russian Bolshevism on English Labour. Actually, as the 
Government depended on the Liberal votes in the House, 
it undertook nothing startling in the way of legislation! 

Right from the beginning, however, it was clear that its 


position was precarious, and in the autumn of 1924 trouble 
arose over its Russian policy. The Labour ministry was 
defeated in the House of Commons and the general election 
which followed (October, 1924) gave the Conservatives an 
absolute majority over all other parties. Stanley Baldwin 
then formed his second Conservative Government. The 
result of this 1924 election was possibly greatly influenced 
by the publication in the newspapers, five days before the 
pollmg date, of a letter which was said to have been written 
by Zinoviev, one of the Bolshevik leaders, and which con¬ 
tained instructions to persons carrying out subversive 
activities in Britain. 

Six years had now passed since the war ended, and it 
might have been expected that trade would have revived 
and the world been given what it most wanted — work 
an ood. Actually the position had become steadily worse, 
as the economists had predicted that it would. The evils of 
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“ reparations ” had become so clear, and the condition of 
Germany as a debtor was so hopeless, that now the nations 
began to try to rectify their mistakes. The Dawes Plan 

Dawes 1 & reat ly lowered Germany’s contributions, though 

Plan those of Great Britain to America continued. Thus Britain’s 
debtors did not pay her, while she continued to pay her 
debts. 

But more constructive efforts were not attempted. No 
dis- measures of reform were brought in, and in Great Britain 
in unemployment continued and discontent grew. The miners 
who were suffering increasingly from the decline in the 
demand for coal, were faced with reductions of their wages, 
for the new Conservative Government gave up the control 
of the mines, which had been in Government hands since 
1917. The Government subsidy, which had reached very 
large proportions, was withdrawn. The mine-owners 
decided, in view of the depression in the trade and the rise 
in cost of production, to lower wages or lengthen hours. 

Against this the miners struck, and they were soon sup- 
The ported by the two other great Unions, the railwaymen and 
strike" the engineers. All Labour rallied to their support, and a 
<1926) Q enera i Strike of all Trade Unionists was declared (May, 
1926). It failed, and very quickly. The Government could 
not allow the existence of the country to be threatened, and 
took steps to provide transport and food. Motor transport 
brought supplies to the towns; the workers themselves, 
with funds depleted by years of unemployment, could not 
stand the strain; and the general feeling of the public told 
against this resort to industrial war. After a week, the 
Unions recognized their defeat — all but the miners, who 
struggled on all summer and then had to accept the owners 
terms. 2 

1 The Dawes Plan was drawn up by a committee of the Powers, under the 
chairmanship of the American General Dawes. 

2 The outcry against the General Strike also led to protests that the 

used their funds for “ political ” purposes. Hence the Trade P . >» of 
Trade Union Act of 1927 was passed, which made any sympathetic 

“ general ” strike illegal. 
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The “ General Strike ” was a symptom of the unrest and 
discontent due to falling trade, growing unemployment, second 
and all the misery and suffering these involve for the workers, 

When, after three years, no improvement came, and no U 929 ) 
legislation, the workers used their votes, and in 1929 the 
Labour Party was returned the largest party in the House 
of Commons, but still without a majority over all other 
parties combined (they had 289 seats representing over 
8 million votes). They accepted office, however, and 
Ramsay MacDonald formed his second Government, again 
relying on Liberal support. It proved a bad moment for 
Labour to assume power. Economic conditions were un¬ 
favourable and the burden of reparations prevented the 
revival of prosperity. Efforts were made to deal with this, 
but these measures did not prove effectual. Germany again 
had her reparations reduced by the Young Plan of 1929 and 
the Hoover Plan of 1931. Great Britain was still paying the 
U.S.A., her industries had suffered from the strikes, and 
her unemployment continued to grow. 

In 1931 the whole world was struck by a terrible “ slump ” 
in trade. Great Britain had her scheme of unemployment The 
insurance, and now the immense demands on the Unemploy- c?ilt 
ment Fund meant that its money could not meet the weekly <I931) 
payments, and it had to borrow from the Treasury. At the 
same time, naturally, as trade was universally bad, our 
‘‘ balance of trade ” suffered, and our revenue decreased. 

I he Budget, therefore, would not balance, and a demand 
was made for drastic economies. A financial crisis created 
a panic, and gold began to drain out of the country. (In 
one week, 25th July, 21 millions in gold were withdrawn to 
France.) The Labour Government could not, by itself, 
deal with so serious a situation, and the Prime Minister^ 

Ramsay MacDonald, accordingly asked Conservatives and 
Liberals to join him and form a “ National Govern¬ 
ment . Some of the Labour Cabinet resigned rather than 
accept the programme put before them, objecting in par- 
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ticular to the proposed reduction in the rate of unemploy¬ 
ment benefit, and thus Labour, like the Liberals, was 
split into groups. At the election which followed, the new 

National Government secured 554 seats, the Labour Party 
only 52. 

The National Government had first to restore confidence, 
and this it did by very drastic measures. Taxation was 
increased sharply, wages of all government officials (in¬ 
cluding the judges) and employees were reduced, and 
unemployment benefit was cut down. In this way, and 
also owing to the psychological effect of a “ National Govern¬ 
ment ”, panic was checked. 1 

A very far-reaching change was now made in our financial 

imposed an< ^ economic policy. Great Britain abandoned Free Trade. 

(1932) Tariffs were put on many goods coming into the country, 

with the idea of checking purchases from abroad which had 
tended to upset our balance of trade. 

Gradually the panic subsided and trade began slowly to 
Hopes of revive. A World Economic Conference was held in 1933 to 
try to solve financial problems. One of the most useful 
of the activities of the League of Nations was its efforts 
to tackle economic problems. The nations met at Geneva 
to consider the best ways to check trade depression and to 
stimulate prosperity. It might have been hoped that com¬ 
mon sense would show that all have common interests. If 
one nation prospers, others who sell to it will also prosper; if 
one is impoverished, others will suffer from loss of markets. 
Moreover, it was most clearly recognized that war was the 
worst enemy of prosperity. Therefore it might have been 
anticipated that the nations would work together, not only 
in limited ways, but in the supreme effort to preserve peace. 
These hopes were all frustrated, and to understand what 
happened we must turn to the events which had been pass¬ 
ing in other nations and in other parts of the Empire. 

1 Britain also “ went off the Gold Standard that is to say, gold could not 
be used as currency. 
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CHAPTER 79 

THE “ THIRD EMPIRE ” 




The war had a great influence on the constitution of the 
British Empire (Note 159). In the first place, the great 
Dominions had entered the war and attended the Peace 
Conference as equals with the mother country. Then new 
territories were attached to Great Britain under conditions 
different from any that had hitherto existed. 

Thus, at the Treaty of Versailles, each of the self-govern¬ 
ing Dominions had its own representatives, each signed that ■■ i nde . 

1 reaty separately, and each signed the Covenant of the Eluonl* 
League separately. It was recognized that the Dominions hood ” 
had attained control over their own foreign policy, and 
could make treaties as independent States. 1 This led 
to an Imperial Conference in 1926, when it was declared: 

Great Britain and the Dominions are autonomous com¬ 
munities within the British Empire, equal in status and 
in no way subordinate to each other in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations This declara- 
tion was embodied in the Statute of Westminster (1931), T he 
which recognizes the “ independent nationhood ” of the we^mto/ 

Dominions. 2 “ The Crown is the golden link ” that now s,er <t93 ‘> 
holds the Empire together. 

As a result, the Dominions were free to act as they chose 
m every respect. Thus, when King Edward VIII abdicated 


Treaty of Locamo^Snad * j hen ', he Dominions refused to sign the 
guaranteed Jr 303 / 13 would not sign because in that Treaty Great Britain 

US A \ obi^t i r ° n < ier between France and Germany, and Canada (like £2 
t Th b d t0 S uarantees in Europe being binding on her. * 

control'fo^bpo^^d^L'rH 01 I ?° minion legislature, cannot 

not nominated bv the Rr?tlb h r Governor -UeneraIs representing the King are 
of the Dominion government concernecf. 111 * ut ^ e overeign on the advice 
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0^ December, 1936), each Dominion accepted the abdica¬ 
tion and recognized King George VI through its own 
Parliament. When war broke out in September, 1939, 
each Dominion again was free to join in the war or not. 
The solidarity of an Empire based on such freedom was 
in point of fact brilliantly demonstrated by the fact that 
every Dominion, but not Eire, ranged itself voluntarily by 
the side of Great Britain. 

The British Empire, therefore, shows what the world has 
progress not seen before, an Empire whose members are in some 

to wfl rds A 

seif- cases completely self-governing, and in others are progres- 
*°ment sing towards that stage. We may think that this character¬ 
istic is our unique contribution to the art of governing. 
But all parts of the Empire have not reached that point. 

Many of the colonies and dependencies now have all 
Trustee- their government departments staffed by local people and 
8hlp responsible to elected assemblies. Others are so backward 
that they must still be governed by Britain. Yet here, again 
j and again, the British Government stresses the idea that it 
is a “ trustee ” for these backward peoples. Modem policy, 
too, tries definitely to preserve what is good in native civi- 
' J lization, so that each dependency shall contribute what 
y is characteristic to its culture, while at the same time 
Britain can give them what is most helpful in hers, such as 
medical services, agricultural knowledge, better communi¬ 
cations. In 1923 Parliament laid down the lines on which 
Britain considered her colonial policy must be based; “ The 
interests of the native must be paramount, and if and when 
these interests and the interests of the immigrant race (i.e. 
white settlers) should conflict, the interests of the natives 
must prevail/* 

There remains another group of territories, whose position 
undated has caused much heart-burning, namely the “ mandated 
torfes territories. This is a group of what were formerly German 
colonies or Turkish provinces, taken from these countries 
after the Great War. They are mostly in Africa (formerly 




Mandated 

terri¬ 
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German East and German West), and are held under a 
“ mandate ” from the League of Nations, which calls for 
reports on their government and progress. In accepting the 
mandate for Palestine, taken from the Turks after its con¬ 
quest by Great Britain, we involved ourselves in much 
trouble. We promised to give the Jews a “ national home ” 
there, and accordingly many Jews emigrated, especially after 
the Nazi persecution started in Germany and Austria. But 
Palestine had its Arab inhabitants, who bitterly resented 
these entrants, and as a result, trouble between Jew and 
Arab led the Arabs to revolt against the British. The problem 
of reconciling the two claims has been extremely difficult, 
and the warfare and bloodshed involved led to much 
bitterness. It was not found possible to give self-government 
to a country so divided, and Great Britain incurred a great 
deal of blame and hostility. 1 

The mandate system led to trouble in another direction. 
During the war Lazvre?ice of Arabia had devoted himself to , 
stirring up the Arab “ Revolt in the Desert ” against the 2 
Turks. He had succeeded marvellously, and he believed 
that as a result an independent Arab State could be formed 
to include Syria and Mesopotamia (‘Iraq). The French, 
however, were given a mandate for Syria, and they drove 
out Lawrence’s friend Feisal from Damascus. 2 In compen¬ 
sation, Great Britain made him King of 4 Iraq, which was 
ultimately recognized as an independent State (1932). 

One other Eastern State also achieved independence. 
Egypt had been a British Protectorate, but after the war E 
Britain realized that Egyptians would no longer tolerate this 
control. She withdrew the protectorate, and Egypt was 
recognized as an independent sovereign State (1922). Yet, as 
the Suez Canal is vital to British commerce and forms her 
connecting link with India, Britain retained control of the 


1 The great pipe-line bringing oil from ‘Iraq 
question of its control leads to further difficulty. 


runs out to 


Palestine, and the 


* Lawrence’s bitter disappointment led to his withdrawing from public life. 
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Canal. The long and close connection of Great Britain and 
Egypt is interesting in many ways, and not least in this close 
to a chapter. Britain, and not France, had been the power 
to influence Egypt, and now she acted in recognition of the 
principle that this State had a right to its independence. 

The movement towards independence had thus been 
Modern shown in various directions. The great Dominions achieved 
theirs without any friction whatever. Now we must turn to 
that great member of the Empire, India, which by 1939 had 
not yet attained “ Dominion status ”, though wishing for it. 

India had come to the help of Great Britain in the war 
of 1914. Her troops had crossed the ocean, had fought in 
France, and had won the highest military honours. In 1917 
the British Government officially promised “ the progressive 
realization of responsible government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire ”. This was to be made possible 
through a series of reforms, 1 which were intended to give 
Indians gradual control of their own affairs. As India 
progressed, so she wished more for development in two 
directions. First, she wanted to see Indians employed in 
larger numbers in the administration, and second, she 
wished for self-government through elected assemblies. 

Here one of the difficulties in Indian affairs showed itself, 
for the two main religious bodies of the country, Hindus 
and Mohammedans, often clashed. If complete self-govern¬ 
ment through assemblies elected on a uniform suffrage were 
granted, the Mohammedan “ minority ” would be out¬ 
voted. Moreover, India was not considered to be fit for the 
immediate grant of full self-government. Accordingly, a 
plan, called dyarchy , was adopted; this was to be tried for 
ten years, and if it was successful, further development was 
then to follow. 

The Government of India Act was passed in 1919. This 
set up a Council of State and an elected Legislative Assembly 

1 These were advocated in the Montagu-Chehnsford Report (1917), 
Chelmsford hein& then the Viceroy, and Edward Monuiru, Secretary of 
fox in&£» 
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representing all India. Each Province was also given its The 
own elected Legislative Council, from which ministers were Sent™" 
to be chosen by the Governor. These Councils were to { 1919 )*** 
take over the administration of their Provinces, though arcEy" 
finance and the maintenance of order were not entrusted 
to them, but were “ reserved ” for the Governor and his 
Executive Council. 

A large volume of Indian opinion did not think that this 
measure went far enough, and a most interesting persona- Mahatma 
lity, the Mahatma Gandhi, came forward and organized the Gandhi 
opposition on “ peaceful ” lines. He was entirely opposed 
to violence, and preached that India must win her self- 
government, but not through force. He and his followers 
refused to “ co-operate ” with Great Britain, that is to say 
they would not work with the British. The strike was to be Non-co- 
their weapon and the boycott of British goods. Gandhi operatio * 
himself, when imprisoned, used the hunger-strike as his 
weapon of defence. National feeling rallied to Gandhi, and his 
movement swung many in India into line behind him. Him¬ 
self wishful for reforms, he included in his programme the 
abolition of caste and full co-operation with Mohammedans. 

So widespread did the agitation become, that Britain had 
to recognize the necessity for some effort being made to 
meet it. As a result of the report made by a Government The 
Commission under the chairmanship of Sir John Simon, coSi 0 ” 
which went to India in 1928, Round Table Conferences , 0928 )° 
representing both India and Great Britain, were held in 
1930 and 1931, and it was decided that the solution of the 
Indian problem lay in a Federation of All India, with, of 
course, self-government for the central and provincial as¬ 
semblies. When the National Government came into power 
in Great Britain in 1931 it was faced with the task of decid¬ 
ing what steps should be taken to accomplish this. As the 
Indians themselves were unable to come to any agreement, 
the British Government took the matter into its own hands 
and issued a scheme of constitutional reform in 1933. This 
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Govern* sc k eme was embodied in the Government of India 

ot SdJa *935) which provided for the establishment of an All- 
aci <i935) India Federation if and when the British Parliament con¬ 
siders that the time is ripe. Certain provisions were also 
made for the establishment of provincial autonomy, and 
these came into force in 1937. 

The 1935 Act really gave India a new constitution, and 
in 1937 India started to pass through a transitional 
period between the old constitution and the establishment 
of complete Federation. The Indian National Congress 
(the nationalist party led by the Mahatma Gandhi) regarded 
this transitional period as an unnecessary irritation and never 
ceased to agitate for immediate independence. There were, 
too, other and more violent agitators against whom repres¬ 
sive measures had to be used. 1 On the whole, however, 
reasonably satisfactory progress was being made along the 
road to self-government, 2 when the outbreak of war in 
Europe in September, 1939, brought Britain to one of the 
gravest hours in her history and caused Congress to abandon 
temporarily its objections to violence and to give Britain 
and the Empire every help within its power, though un¬ 
fortunately this co-operation was not to last. 


CHAPTER 80 

EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS OF THE TWENTIETH 

CENTURY 


In the nineteenth century, after the close of the Napo¬ 
leonic wars, Europe first had a period of economic distress, 

I Thus, in certain provinces, such as Bengal, crimes of violence led to the 
suspension of trial by jury, and agitators were deported on the orde 
Governors. . , 

* In 1947 India received complete independence, and 
two states of India and Pakistan. Both, so far, have \oted to 
of the British Commonwealth. 
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followed (in 1830 and in 1848) by a series of political revo¬ 
lutions. The close of the war of 1914-8 was followed by 
similar events. We have already dealt with the post-war 
economic distress, and we have now to say something about 
the series of “ revolutions ” which followed the peace made 
at Versailles. 

The first Russian revolution of 1917 had meant the over¬ 
throw of the Czar and the establishment of a republic. 
That republic was moderate in character, but was at once 
opposed by extremists. These were led by Lenin , head of 
the Communist Party, 1 which wished not only for a political 
but for a social revolution, and for the setting up of rule by 
the workers, for the workers. When the Great War ended 
in 1918, civil war continued in Russia. The struggle of the 
moderates against the Communists was made more difficult 
by attacks of the “ Whites ”, or reactionary parties, who 
wished to overthrow the Republic. The Allies, France and 
Britain, gave help to these “ Whites ”, and invasions were 
made into Russia at Archangel, and into Siberia. These 
attacks all failed, but the moderate party in Russia fell, and 
the Communists formed the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. 2 This was a major event of the century; one 
of the world’s vastest countries adopted a completely Com¬ 
munist form of government, and organized its whole life 
and industry on Communist lines. The State took over the 
ownership of all land and the organization of all production. 
“ Capitalism ”, meaning production for private profit, was 
replaced by production for the uses of the State. 

Opponents of the regime were ruthlessly exterminated, 
and, moreover, the Bolsheviks openly declared (as had the 
earlier French Revolutionaries) that they wished to extend 
their doctrine over the whole world. This roused the appre- 

1 The Russian Communists are generally known as Bolshevists, a word 
• r ir>no lron ? b°lshinstvo, which means “majority” and was originally applied 
in 1J03 to the majority Radical faction (led by Lenin) of the Russian Social- 
Democrat Party. 

2 A union of the various provinces of Russia, organized into republics of 
which the political units are Soviets or Councils of Workers. 


Russia 
and Bol¬ 
shevism 
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hension of most of Europe, and in various countries violent 
reactions took place. 

Italy, like the rest of Europe, suffered from the slump 
Italy which followed peace, and distress gave rise to a good deal 
Fascism of disorder. The government was feeble and Communism 
was making advances. Against this, a new party now 
appeared, the Fascisti , led by Signor Mussolini . He had 
himself been originally a Socialist, but he now headed the 
anti-Communist party. Organizing his followers, he 
marched on Rome (October, 1921) and set up a government, 
which developed into a dictatorship. Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment was abolished, and the rule of the Fascist Party made 
supreme. No opposition was, or is, allowed. At Versailles 
Italy had acquired territory, and her population had now- 
risen to over 40 millions. Yet, not being a rich or highly 
industrialized country, she needed an outlet for the growing 
population which her own land could not support. Here 
she was hard hit by the effects of the great “ slump ” in 
the U.S.A. When that country found herself suffering to 
an unparalleled extent from unemployment, she began to 
limit the number of people allowed to immigrate into her 
territories. Italians had hitherto flocked in thousands to 
the U.S.A., but they now found themselves deprived of that 
outlet. Italy’s colonial possessions did not afford much help, 
and she began to feel restless. Moreover, the tariffs imposed 
by all European countries after the war, acted as a check to 
international trade, and all nations began to experience a 
shrinkage in their foreign trade. 

The Fascist Government therefore, in 1935, embarked on 
Italy and the conquest of Abyssinia , giving as “pretext” outrages 
Abyssinia ga * j tQ ^ave been committed by the Abyssinians, and de¬ 
siring to acquire a land which was believed to be rich in 
minerals. 1 Great Britain opposed this act of aggression, 
and the League of Nations being invoked, “ sanctions 

1 Italy also believed herself justified because in 1880 she had asserted a P*o- 
tactorate M over Abyssinia, though later compelled to withdraw. 
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were put into force. This meant that Italian goods were 
boycotted, no financial loans were made to Italy, and an em¬ 
bargo was placed on the export of certain goods to Italy. 

This embargo did not apply to oil needed for aeroplanes 
and the army, since the U.S.A., not being a member of the 
League, did not apply sanctions, and the League Powers 
considered it useless for them to refrain when supplies 
poured in to Italy from the U.S.A. 

The results of the war were, first the speedy conquest of 
Abyssinia, which was entirely annexed to Italy in 1936; 
second, bitter animosity between Italy and the two “ demo¬ 
cratic ” powers, Great Britain and France, who had led the 
opposition. Italy now turned away from her former allies, The 
and began the policy of friendship with Germany, which Benin* 
developed into the close alliance known as the Rome-Berlin Axis 
Axis. 

This same period which saw Italy become a dictatorship, 1 
saw the transformation of Germany in 1933 from a demo- Germany 
cratic Republic to a totalitarian State ruled by an absolute 
dictator, and saw too the new Germany become once more 
a great military power, with a policy of expansion based on 
aggression. 

Those who believed in democracy, that is in government 
by the people through elected representatives, and in free¬ 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, and the right to hold 
public meetings, thus had to face a Europe in which more 
than half the territory was ruled by dictatorships where no 
democratic institutions and no freedom were allowed to 
survive. 2 

In the case of Germany the dictatorship led to the renewal 
of European war. We have to see how this came about. 

Germany, after Versailles, was organized as a Republic. 

‘Turkey too, under Mustapha Kemal (Kamal Ataturk) adopted government 
through a dictator. 

* Stalin (son of a shoemaker), Hitler (son of an Austrian official), Mussolini 

(son of a blacksmith), all began their political careers as Socialists, and all ended 
as dictators. u 
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The government had terrible difficulties to contend with, 
chiefly connected with economics. The payment of repara¬ 
tions was an intolerable burden, and gradually this was 
recognized by the Allies. In the years immediately after 
1918 she suffered from inflation of her currency and from 
the results of the war. Her financiers borrowed immense 
sums, chiefly from the U.S.A., and in the years 1927 and 1928 
she borrowed more than five times the amount she had to 
pay out in reparations. Her debt, therefore, rose to over 
1200 million Reichsmarks in 1929. By degrees, and in 
successive years, the reparations were reduced, until in 
1931 they were entirely “ suspended ” by the plan put 
forward by President Hoover. But the whole world was 
then on the verge of a “ slump ”, which in the next few 
months developed until every country was suffering. In 
Great Britain, as we have seen (p. 959), the Government 
fell and Britain “ went off gold ”. 

In Germany the depression led to the rise of the Nazis 1 

The and the advent of Adolf Hitler. This “ National-Socialist ” 

A2is • ^ 

party owed its origin firstly to the misery caused by the 
economic depression, secondly to the humiliation felt by 
Germans from their defeat. (France had felt the same humi¬ 
liation after 1870, and it took years before she recovered.) 
Hitler had appeared as leader of what seemed a totally 
unimportant party in 1923, when he staged a revolt which 
was suppressed with great ease. 2 In 1929 he and his party 
were so obscure that the German “ Director of Political 


Studies ”, lecturing in England on “ German political 
parties ”, never even mentioned Hitler’s name. 

The distress due to the world slump gave Hitler and his 


backers their chance, and they began to gain adherents. 
They pointed out that Germany could not bear the burdens 


1 “ Nazi ” is an abridgment for the German equivalent of the title National 
Socialists ” (National Sozialisten). 

2 The British Ambassador in Berlin wrote: “ He was released after six *» 
and bound over for the rest of his sentence, thereafter fading into obliv 
Lord d’Abemon’s Ambassador of Peace (published, 1929). 
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of the war settlement, and they promised to win her release. 

Yet Germany for some further time was not converted to 
National Socialism. Even at the elections held in November, 

1932, the Nazi vote dropped. No one then anticipated 
trouble, but by a political intrigue, the old and failing 
President Hindenburg was induced to make Hitler Chan¬ 
cellor of the Republic. 

He had only 196 followers in the Reichstag out of a total 
of 584 members. Fresh elections were due to be held in The 
March, 1933. In February the Reichstag 1 was burnt down, Fire hsta * 
and at once the Nazis declared that this was the work of 
Communists. This was the signal for a coup d’etat. All 
Communist deputies were promptly arrested, and hundreds 
of people all through Germany were imprisoned on the 
Chancellor’s orders. But even then at the elections the 
Nazis held only 288 seats out of 647. They used their 
power of intimidation, and passed a Bill abolishing par¬ 
liamentary government and giving dictatorial powers to the 
Nazi Party and its leader (March, 1933). 

From that moment Germany fell under the absolute rule 
of Hitler. His opponents were utterly suppressed, perse- Hitler: 
cution of the Jews followed, and the doctrine of “ racial Kamp?•• 
superiority ” was proclaimed. 

We may trace the subsequent development of German 
policy to that doctrine, fully set forth, together with all it 
means, in Hitler’s book, Mein Kampf (My fight). Briefly, 

Hitler there laid down his programme: (1) All people of 
German race must be united into “ Great Germany (2) 

Further territory must be acquired for the “ support of the 
people ”. (3) World-power must be attained. In order 

to win his nation over to that policy, the bitterness over 
Versailles must be inflamed, so that the nation would 
acquiesce in rearmament. 2 

1 The Parliament House of the Republic. 

a USC could be made of the Treaty of Versailles! . . . How each 
it ‘ we w h inre-am!’/ ?Uld ^ branded into ^ s P eo P Ie b11 a cr X was wrung from 
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Hitler was completely successful. Though it was against 

carman ^ terms °f t ^ ie Treaty, Germany rearmed at first secretly, 
m n^ y then °P enl y- In March, 1935, Hitler reintroduced con- 

power • . 

scnption and announced the building of an air force, both 
of which had been forbidden by the Treaty of Versailles. 
The rest of Europe did not interfere. All were “ war-weary ”, 
all were involved in the struggle with their economic diffi¬ 
culties. Germany refortified the Rhineland and began to 
rebuild a fleet. She found an ally in Italy, bitterly angry 
with Britain and France over Abyssinia. Yet British — 
and French — statesmen still did not take action. A naval 
pact was made between Germany and Britain in 1935, and 
continuous efforts were made for peaceful settlement of 
disputes. 

A whole series of treaties of “ non-aggression ” were 
Non- signed, notably between Germany and Poland, France and 
aggression U.S.S.R., the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia, the U.S.S.R. 

and Finland, etc. Germany did not now put forward with 
any vehemence the demand for the return of her colonies. 
She could not allege that they were needed to take her 
surplus population, for previous to 1914 the proportion of 
Germans emigrating to her colonies was infinitesimal. She 
did desire the return of these colonies, but chiefly for reasons 
of “ prestige ”. 

Then, in February, 1938, action came swiftly. Hitler 
Austria occupied Austria by force of arms, and declared her union 
an (i938) with Germany. He then, as summer wore on, threatened 
Czechoslovakia. Here he still put forward his theories of 
the German race. Czechoslovakia included a body of 
Germans some of whom had been settled within Bohemia 
by the Emperor Ferdinand in the seventeenth century. 
Hitler declared that these districts and their inhabitants (the 
The Sudeten Germans) must be joined to Germany. By threat 
Problem of war he obtained his ends. Neville Chamberlain’s three 
<1938) f amous journeys by air to Berchtesgaden (15th September), 
Godesburg (22nd September), and Munich (29th September), 
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ended in the Munich Agreement (30th September), by which Munich 
Britain and France agreed that the Sudeten districts should be (1938> 
taken from Czechoslovakia and given to Germany. Actually 
it was known that Hitler’s policy was based on a planned 
“ advance to the east This had been in part Germany’s 
policy before 1914. France and Britain knew that such an 
advance might involve Germany in war with Russia. They 
possibly hoped that Hitler would be satisfied with the 
annexation of districts with German populations, and that 
henceforward he would be content with economic develop¬ 
ment of Germany’s connection with Eastern Europe. In 
any case, whether they clung to these theories or not, events 
soon proved them to be a fallacy. 

In March, 1939, Hitler, breaking every pledge, attacked 
the remnant of the Republic of Czechoslovakia and annexed conquest 
it. Now Europe saw the real position. Germany had gone sfovaiSa* 
beyond all her theories of “ race ”, and Hitler had proceeded (1939) 
to the second point of his programme, the acquisition of 
“ f resh territory ”. His excuse was that Czechoslovakia 
“ threatened ” Great Germany, and for the safety of her 
people Germany must remove this danger. Britain and 
France prepared feverishly for what they began to be con¬ 
vinced lay before them — war. Hitherto they had acquiesced 
in all Hitler did, for two reasons; everyone dreaded war, 
and everyone knew that Britain and France were not pre¬ 
pared. They had hoped, too, that Hitler himself would 
not go too far. The annexation of the Czechoslovak Re¬ 
public by Germany showed that not only could no reliance 
whatever be placed on any pledges made or treaties signed 

by Hitler, but also that there w r ere no limits to his aggres¬ 
sion. 


Then, in August, 1939, Hitler demanded the cession of 
Danzig by Poland.* Poland, knowing that if she gave up Po iand 
Danzig she w r ould henceforth be almost completely cut off 

established Versailles Danzig with the surrounding territory was 

ganziawl LI 1 C,ty -’ k he - P rot ection of the League of Nations. 

® . * ever, a unit in the Polish customs administration. 

\ F 9J8 ) 
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from the sea, and her commerce and life placed at Germany’s 
mercy, refused. Hitler invaded and conquered Poland, 
declaring now that she too must be annexed to give Germany 
“ living-space ”. The invasion of Poland meant European 
war. France and Great Britain had promised Poland that 
if she were invaded they would come to her assistance. 
They had made efforts, throughout 1939, to induce the 
U.S.S.R. to join in resisting Germany, but in August it 
was announced that Russia and Germany had come to 
agreement. Hitler may have believed that this agreement 
would frighten the two democracies into abandoning Poland, 


breaks or ma y always have intended to make war. In any case, 
3 rd sep* w ^ atever anticipated, Great Britain and France did not 
umber^ abandon their ally, and on 3rd September, 1939, they 
declared war on Germany. 


CHAPTER 81 

POST-WAR POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT IN BRITAIN 

EDWARD VIII —JANUARY, 1936 - DECEMBER, 1936 
GEORGE VI —DECEMBER, 1936- 

We should be mistaken if we thought of the years after 
Progress 1918 as leading on solely to catastrophe, for in many re- 

ftfCcr - A _ 

1918 spects they were years of progress; there were an extension 
of the franchise, a settlement with Ireland, and develop¬ 
ment in the relations with the Empire. 

1. REFORM OF THE FRANCHISE 

First, there came various developments in the theory of 

The democracy. The franchise was given to women by the 
franchise Reform Act of 1918> but not on the same terms as men. 

It was given to all men over twenty-one, but only to women 
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over thirty. 1 Women could also be elected to Parliament.* 

Exactly ten years later, women were enfranchised on the 
same terms as men, so that Great Britain has now equal 
and universal suffrage. 

This obviously involves the grant of political power to 

the working-classes, who, being numerically superior, have 

the control of elections. As men do not think alike, so the 

workers do not vote alike; they vote as Conservative, 

Liberal, and Labour. 

Labour opposes Conservatism in its ideal for the organic 
zati °n of society. Labour believes that Capitalism is a Different 
wrong basis, that the community should control the land Labour' 
(as the source of wealth), the banks and financial system, r,S ra 
industry and transport; that private profit should be 
eliminated and that, instead, the State should use the profits 
earned for the benefit of the community. The Labour 
Party differs from Continental Socialism in preferring to 
work for this ideal through constitutional and not revolu¬ 
tionary methods. Conservatism believes that under Capita¬ 
lism, industry gains through the encouragement of private 

enterprise, and that reforms can be made to adapt it to 
modern conditions. 

Communism, which aims at achieving social revolution 
by revolutionary action, has so far very little footing in c om - 
Great Britain, though Parliament has had a small group of mun,sm 
four or five Communist people. 3 


2. IRELAND 

One great problem with which the British Government 
had to deal after the war of 1914-18 was Ireland. At the neiaad 
outset of war m 1914, it had been mutually agreed that 

1 13 million men were enfranchised by this measure o .. 
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“ Home Rule ” should wait till the war ended. This had 
been accepted by the Irish Party in the House of Commons, 
and many Irishmen enlisted as volunteers in the war. But 
the decision was not accepted by all Ireland, and in 1916 
Easter what is called the Easter Rising broke out. A body of Irish- 

Rising ... . ° j . 

(i9i6) men, wishmg for an mdependent Ireland, rose in revolt. 
They were prepared to accept German help, and Sir Roger 
Casement Casement's story is a dramatic illustration of the state of 

affairs. Casement had been a British official and had gained 
honour through the work he did in exposing the Congo 
atrocities. But he believed intensely in Irish independence, 
and turned against Great Britain. He was in Germany 
when war broke out, and in 1916 came in a German sub¬ 
marine and landed in Ireland. He was caught by the British, 
taken to London, tried, and hanged. The other leaders 
were captured in Dublin and executed there. Great bitter¬ 
ness was aroused, and the vast majority of Irishmen became 
sinn Fein supporters of the new party of Sinn Fein (“ ourselves 

alone ”) which demanded complete independence. 

In the elections of 1918, this party was completely trium¬ 
phant, carrying all before it. Its members refused to recog¬ 
nize the British Parliament or to take their seats. Violence 
broke out, and individuals on both sides were murdered. 

Now began a struggle which was really “ civil war ”. 
The Sinn Feiners attacked British soldiers and officials. 
The British Government retaliated and sent troops. 1 For 
two years bloodshed went on, ruthlessness being shown by 
both sides. The world was horrified and British public 
opinion was disturbed. A “ Home Rule ” Bill was passed 
Ulster (1920), dividing Ireland into two. Ulster was to be allowed 
for*union to remain part of the United Kingdom, but the rest of 
Britain Ireland was to be united into one “ Free ” State, with its 
own Parliament in Dublin. The years of struggle, however, 


1 This force was composed of men who had fought in the G ,’ „ 

it was not part of the British army; it was specially recruited for fln nearance 
Its members had no regular uniform at first, and from their motley pp 

were nicknamed “ Black-and-Tans 
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had proved fatal. Irishmen would not accept the measure. 

Ulster wished to have her own local Parliament and also 

representatives in the British Parliament. She elected her 

own Parliament and King George V went to open it, but the 

rest of Ireland remained absolutely determined. Matters 

went from bad to worse, with reprisals on both sides. At 

last the British Gove Timent decided to try to come to terms, T h« 

and in 1921 the Irish leaders negotiated a treaty with Great 1921 ** * 
Britain. 

The Irish Free State was set up, consisting of the three 
provinces, Munster, Leinster, Connaught, with her own The 
Parliament at Dublin, and the status of a Dominion in the Free 
British Empire. Ulster (six counties) was left separate, for ff&\ } 
she refused to join the Free State, preferring to have her 
own local Parliament, and to retain her closer connection 
with Great Britain. She took the name of Northern Ireland. 

Many of the Irish, however, were now far too hostile to 
accept even “ Dominion Status they wished for an Irish RepubIi _ 
Republic, completely severed from Britain. The Treaty' “ f n u s se to 
was n ot accepted by these extremists, and Ireland was ??£!£ 
desolated by another civil war, fought this time between 
these two Irish parties. 1 The contest ended in the defeat of 
the republicans, and the Irish Free State began to function. 

The whole chapter was a sad one, and Irish feeling could 
not forget the episodes of “ reprisal Though the first victory o 
hree State Government carried on for nine years, it was ? a e ^ s ubl1 * 
consistently opposed by the Republicans. Gradually these 
gained more support, and in 1930 Mr. de Valera won the 
election and became the head of a Republican government. 

Great Britain, however, was resolved that strife should not 
be renewed. She therefore accepted the Irish position. 

Mr. de Valera at once took action over another cause of 
friction. The Land Acts of 1891 and 1909 had provided L 
for money being advanced by Great Britain for the purchase Annuitle « 


tiated^HcdTby^the ^Republican^n ^ ^ ^ 
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of land by tenants (see p. 869), and payments of interest on 
this loan, called the Land Annuities , was now refused by 
Mr. de Valera. Great Britain, in retaliation, put a customs 
duty on Irish cattle entering the country, to make up the 
equivalent of the amount due. This led to unforeseen 
difficulties, but English farmers lost through no longer 
importing Irish stock, and trade as a whole between the 
two countries was checked. Both countries suffered from 
this, and finally Great Britain gave up her “ retaliatory ” 
measures. A policy of conciliation would, it was hoped, 
at length allow old wounds to heal, and the revival of trade 
bind the countries by economic ties, though political ones 
had gone. 

Mr. de Valera and his party were, however, resolved to 


The sever as far as possible all political connection with Britain, 
Allegiance and accordingly in 1932 the oath of allegiance, formerly de¬ 
manded (in the Treaty of 1921) to be taken by all members 
Privy of the Irish Parliament, was abolished. In 1933, appeals to 
council t ^ e pj-jyy c ounc ii were forbidden. In 1936 the office of 

C °Generai Governor-General was abolished, and a High Commissioner 

now represents the United Kingdom in Dublin, his position 
being the same as the High Commissioners to the other 
Dominions. At the same time the Senate was done away 


with as part of the legislature. 

Then, at the close of 1936 came the abdication of King 
Eire Edward VIII, and it became necessary for the Irish to 
<1937) decide what they should do. Mr. de Valera’s government 
decided to bring in a new Act amending the Constitution, 
and this was passed early in 1937. By this Act a republican 
government was declared established, “ sovereign, inde¬ 
pendent, and democratic ”. The new State was to be called 
“ Eire ” (or in the English language Ireland). It was to 
have its own national flag, a tricolour of green, white, and 
orange. Irish was to be the official language. New stamps 
and new coins, the latter with beautiful Celtic designs, 
were issued. A President was to be the head of the State, 
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and he was to appoint the Prime Minister on the nomi¬ 
nation of the Dail (Chamber of Deputies). Eire was to 
have complete control of its internal and external policy. 1 
She was, however, to remain in one sense connected with 
the British Empire. She was, as long as she chose to do so, 
t° be “ associated with the following nations, that is to 
say, Australia, Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand, and 
South Africa ”. So long as these countries allowed the King 
‘ to act on their behalf in appointing diplomatic and con¬ 
sular representatives ”, Eire would agree that he should 
do the like for her. 

It remains vague as to how far this connection through 
the Crown has any definite meaning. 

Eire was to have her own army, and could, if she chose, 
build herself a navy, 2 and she gave a solemn assurance that 
her territory would never be permitted to be used as a 
base for attack upon Great Britain. 

The constitution set forth by the Irish themselves stated 
that it was to apply to “ the whole of Ireland Northern Position 
Ireland, however, refused to be included, and Great Britain, Northern 
when she recognized the new constitution in June, 1937, while Ireland 
acknowledging the new State did so with the reservation 
that it did not involve jurisdiction over Northern Ireland, 

“or in any way affected the position of Northern Ireland 
as an integral part of the United Kingdom In other 
words, Eire was recognized as that area formerly known as 
the Irish Free State. 8 


3. OTTAWA CONFERENCE 

When the National Government returned to power, 
after the election of 1931, one of the steps it took was to 

Great Britain WCDt to War against GerTnan y “ 1939, Eire re- 

* The naval port* and Admiralty property at Cork Harbour, Lough Swillv 
and Berehaven were handed over to Eire in April, 1938. 8 awiny, 

1 The total population of Ireland is 4,300,000;’ of thi* 2 930 000 inh-Ki 
tants of the former Free State, 1.370,000 of Northern Inland’ ^ 
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withirTthe mtroduce a general tariff , the aim being partly to reduce 
Empire our purchases of goods from abroad, and so restore the 

“ balance of trade Great Britain abandoned Free Trade, 
duties were put on most goods coming into the country, 
with a lower rate on goods from within the Empire. 
Gradually these taxes have been extended to practically 
all articles except bread. 

In 1933 an Imperial conference was held at Ottawa , in 
chtawa an attempt to settle an economic policy for the Empire. 
c °ence. The chief difficulty lay in the fact that the different Do¬ 
minions all had their own tariffs, protecting their own 
industries. The conference granted to all the Dominions 
“ equal privileges in the United Kingdom market ”, and it 
attempted to pave the way for a policy w'hereby each 
Dominion should “ specialize ” in its best products, 1 though 
this proved very hard to apply in practice. 

King George V celebrated his jubilee in 1935, having 
King then reigned for twenty-five years. In the following year 
vin (January, 1936) he died, and was succeeded by King Edward 
VIII, who as Prince of Wales had travelled in all parts of 
Abdica- the Empire. King Edward VIII, however, abdicated after 
tlon only a few months, and was created Duke of Windsor. 
He was succeeded by his brother, who became King George 
VI and who was crowned in 1937. 


The early years of the reign of George VI saw the change 
c«orge in the status of Ireland, noted above. They also saw some 
VI social reforms. In 1936 pensions w r ere granted at the age of 
65 to men who had been insured, and their wives could also 
obtain a pension on reaching the age of 60. Widow's and 
children of insured men were also granted pensions, and 
spinsters who were themselves insured. Blind persons over 
40 who were not insured were given pensions, and, of course, 
any person over 70 still received a non-contributory pension. 
A campaign was to be launched for better housing; the 

1 The difficulty here lay in the fact that some Dominions, e.g. India, 
to increase their own €t self-sufficiency ” and produce goods m which they 
inferior to others. 
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school age was to be raised; and further social advances 
might have been expected but the outset of his reign was 
soon clouded by the approach of European war. 


CHAPTER 82 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY - SOCIAL CHANGES 

The fact that the first half of the twentieth century has 
seen two great European wars, may at first seem to stamp 
the period as one of re-action. Yet the failure in the sphere 
of international politics cannot wipe out the advances made 
by mankind as a whole. For it is clear that the way of life 
of the bulk of mankind has changed, and changed in many 
ways for the better. 

1. TRANSPORT 

The most striking change probably is due to the inven¬ 
tion of the motor-car, which has brought about a positive T ra ns . 
revolution in the habits of the people. This was first made 
possible when Daimler, a German, invented the petrol 
engine in 1885, but real progress was not made till later. 

The first cars went very slowly; they could only achieve* 
a speed of four miles an hour, and even then they were 
considered highly dangerous vehicles to be let loose on the 
roads, and it was laid down that a man must walk ahead of 
them carrying a red flag. Fairly soon cars were improved, 
and people became used to them, King Edward VII help-* 
ing to popularize them by his instant adoption of a 
Daimler . In 1896 the 4-mile speed limit was abolished, 
and the flag-man ” was also done away with. At first 
the new and speedier cars raised vast clouds of dust 
along the roads, which was inconvenient to motorists, to 
pedestrians, and also to all those whose houses or cottages 
bordered the high-ways. This was remedied by the im¬ 
provement of road surfaces, and soon 44 Tarmac ” trans- 

<' 088 ) 37. 
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formed the “ white roads ” which had characterized Britain 
since the earliest days, into shining black tracks. 

Cars were at first expensive, and were therefore the 
luxury of the few, but new methods led manufacturers to 
dardjM’ take up “ mass production ” and standardization, and thus 
tion produce small cheap cars. The principle was originally 
applied by Ford, in the U.S A., and there the worker now 
usually has his own car, bought on the instalment plan. 
In Great Britain the idea was taken up by Austin and Morris 
The (Lord Nuffield), two men who have both built up huge 
cheap car jjugingggcg and brought the cheap car (often bought on the 

“ hire-purchase ” system) within the range of many. 

More influential perhaps on the lives of the working- 
The classes has been the development of the motor omnibus 
•mnibus and the char-a-banc. As regards the towns, the buses 
have enabled thousands to move out from the crowded 
areas and densely packed streets to live in the suburbs or 
even in the country districts. Where formerly people 
Gains of travelled comparatively little, and holidays away from 
dwellers home were denied to the majority, now they travel fre¬ 
quently, and the town dweller is no longer cooped up, but 
can get out into the countryside and to the sea. 

The villager, too, has gained. Where before he could go 
Gains of only as far as his legs would carry him, now* he can go far 
^opu* afield, and the country-woman can go in to shop at her 
neighbouring town, and buy many things she could not 
get at home. Country people as a whole have lost what to 
them was usually a burden, the sense of isolation, and can, 
if they choose, have something they never had before, namely, 
the power to leave their villages and see and share in the 
advantages of the town. To all alike, in both country and 
town, the motor-car has brought the possibility of recrea¬ 
tion, of change of scene, and the pleasure of visiting the 
too often unknown beauties of their native land. 

We must also note that the revival of road traffic as 
brought fresh life and prosperity to the country districts, 
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and many towns and places which had lost all vitality with r .v| T «j <* 
the growth of the industrial cities, have sprung into fresh ™ro“p«nty 
vigour with the advent of the touring motor-bus. The vast 
increase in motoring has involved the reorganization of our 
road system and the expenditure of millions of pounds yearly 
on the improvement of services and the laying out of new 
traffic routes, thus creating a vast mass of employment. A 
Ministry of Transport has been set up, with a special depart- Ministry 
ment to deal with and administer these problems of roads. Transport 
The development of the motor-car and consequent in¬ 
crease in road transport had a serious adverse effect on the 
rail\\a\s which, after a period of Government control 

during the War, were grouped into four great systems in 
1921 (see map on p. 748). 

The next striking development in transport has been 
aviation. Man has long dreamt of the conquest of the air, Transport 
and as far back as the late fifteenth century, Leonardo da avlat,on 
'Vinci made elaborate drawings of a flying machine. In the 
Victorian period men were interested in “ lighter-than- 
air ” balloons, and in 1870 Gambetta escaped from be- Earlier 
sieged Paris in a balloon filled with gas. No great progress, ba,1 ° OM 
however, was achieved in this direction, and men therefore 
concentrated on efforts to produce a “ heavier-than-air ” internal- 
machine which would fly. This was made possible by the t c ,° 0 ™ bU8 * 
discovery of the internal-combustion engine, and the use en6ine 
of petrol. Once those principles had been combined, flying Petrol 
became practicable. Two American brothers, Orville and 
Wilbur M nght , were the first men to fly in one of these The 
machines, in the year 1903. Six years later, Bleriot , a French- $ oneers 
man, flew across the Channel In 1919 came the first flight avlation 
across the Atlantic, by Alcock and Brown , both British. 

Lindbergh , an American, was the first to cross alone. Amy 

Johnson , an Englishwoman, was the first woman to make 
a solo flight to Australia. 1 


* Graham White and Rolls (of 
British pioneers of the early days 
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Now we have become familiar with the use of the aero- 

route* plane both civil ^ military life. Air-routes traverse 
every country and link every continent. Men fly from city 

to city, crossing seas and deserts, without difficulty. Trans- 
Atlantic services have become a commonplace. Remote 
parts of Africa, Australia, South America, and the ice¬ 
bound North have all been opened up. Here again, it is 

isolated mos * : isolated parts of the world which have received 
area* much-needed help. In such places as the jungles of the 

Amazon basin, or the remote parts of northern Canada, or 
the great desert areas of Africa and Australia, lie scattered 
little communities which cannot be reached by rail or road. 
To them the aeroplane (and the air ambulance) can bring 
help in emergency, can act as a link in bringing mails or 
supplies, and may develop trade, as it has already done in 
the case of the gold-mines buried deep in the bush of the 
New Guinea mountains. This beneficial side of aviation 
needs to be stressed, for it will develop further, and there is 
a tendency to lose sight of it in the more terrible use to 
which air-power has been put in war. 

The auto-gyro, perfected by a Spaniard, Cierva , now makes 
The it possible for an aeroplane to rise and descend vertically. 
*gyro This obviously extends the possible uses of aeroplanes 
enormously, for it makes landing in a small space prac¬ 
ticable. 


2. ELECTRICITY, GAS, OIL 

We turn now to another great development of modem 
Electri- times, the use of electricity, and gas, and oil. These three 
ga8?*oii have come to be used enormously, displacing to a large 
<a) in extent the use of coal. Thus factories are worked by electric 
industry p 0wer> streets and houses are lit by it, and, except in the 

(b) in remote country, cooking is now done by gas or electricity, 
domestic p e t r ol has become largely used in land transport, and fuel 
oil in shipping. A very large proportion of ships, including 
most of the navy, are now driven by oil (Diesel engines) or 
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burn oil in place of coal. This has had a two-fold effect. 

The mining industry has suffered, and Great Britain has to 
a certain extent suffered too, in losing one of the factors Their 
which gave her such predominance in the first industrial 
revolution. But on the other hand, new industries have ment 
sprung up in the place of the old, and labour has shifted 
from the decaying mining industry to the newer trades 
created by the use of electricity and oil. 1 Nor can anyone 
doubt the immense gain of these new developments. 

Perhaps one of the most widely appreciated changes is 
that which has been made in the home. The laying on of 
electricity and gas has become possible even in country 
cottages, and houses have become cleaner and lighter as 
well as easier to run. “ Labour saving ” has enormously “Labour 
lightened the work of the woman in running her home, and 8av,ng " 
as gas and electricity become cheaper, and are applied to 
more devices, so the “housewife ” gains, and her family too. 

So vital are these new services that, whereas at first gas 
was provided by private companies run for profit, by the 
time electricity came to be developed, it was realized that 
it should (like the water-supply of a community) be in the 
hands of public authorities. Thus in very many parts of control 
the country now, electricity is provided by 'the municipality amSoritie. 
and profits go back into the revenue of the community. 2 

One other point concerned with household life may be 
noted. The development of refrigeration has made it Refrigera- 
possible to import meat, butter, and fruit. This has not t,on 
only cheapened these commodities, but has allowed of 
greater variety. (The introduction of the banana and the 
grape fruit are instances of this.) In the same way improve¬ 
ments in canning have led to an increase in the use of canned 
ood, and here again besides saving of labour a more im¬ 
portant result is an increased variety of diet. 

* I b" 6 W ^°^ e * ndustr y connected with the cinema, wireless, motoring. 

cannot raise'tK;, 100 ’- P ri '’ ate, y owned undertakings, such as gas companies, 

consumers would be , yond tbose , of ^ publicly owned works, for the 

ouid then simply transfer from the one to the other. 
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8. HOUSING: SLUMS, FLATS, ARCHITECTURE 

As the standard of 44 amenities ” in household life has 
Housing risen, so the standard of housing itself has improved. The 
" slums ” have for long been a thorn in the national con¬ 
science, and efforts have been made under “ slum clearance ” 
schemes to remove them. The movement has been re¬ 
inforced by new ideas in architecture, for with the appear¬ 
ance of “ flats ”, which have been adopted by all classes in 
place of 44 houses ”, it has become easier to plan and build 
blocks of dwellings for the workers. 

Modem 44 clearance ” schemes now often transform an 
area where formerly squalid rows of miserable little houses 
were huddled together, into places with well-planned 
blocks of flats supplied with space for play-grounds, bal¬ 
conies, roof-gardens, and, above all, ample windows, for 
the twentieth century reckons amongst its discoveries, the 
use of sunlight. Light, air, space for recreation, and labour- 
saving devices, these are the characteristics of the new 
buildings, whether flats or 44 council ” houses, which both 
private and municipal effort have given as their contri¬ 
bution to modern housing. 

In this connection, we may note that the twentieth cen- 
Archi- tury has seen the adoption of new styles of architecture. 
toct,,re The rise in land values has led in the cities, and especially 
in London, to the pulling down of older buildings to make 
room for larger erections. Modern use of steel framework 
and ferro-concrete has produced blocks of flats and of 
shops which rise to greater heights than were formerly 
possible. 1 Thus such beautiful streets as Regent Street 
in London, built in the classical style of the early eighteenth 
century, have disappeared. 

1 The building regulations of such bodies at the L.C.C. have had to be altered 
to permit of these higher buildings. 
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4. HEALTH. PUBLIC HEALTH. MEDICINE 

Improvement in housing conditions may be considered 
as a movement which goes hand in hand with another 
advance, that is the increased importance attached to the 
health of the nation. King Edward VII is said to have Heaitu 
remarked, when told of the incidence of “ preventible ” 
illness amongst the population of Great Britain, “ If pre- Public 
ventible, why not prevented?” The modern community, health 
whether in town or country, does now make greater efforts 
than ever before to “ prevent ” illness, by rearing a healthier 
race of children. School medical inspection is compulsory; 
school clinics deal with ailments, and with dental cases; 
mothers now in most areas can attend “ baby welfare ” 
clinics, and also receive treatment themselves; great efforts 
have been made to improve the milk supply and milk is 
supplied to school-children, either at cost price, or, in 
necessitous cases, free. In all these ways efforts are made 
by the State to give its young citizens a healthy start in life. 

Side by side with this development of preventive treat¬ 
ment has gone a great advance in medicine. Here again, Medici 
the new force, electricity, has been used to help mankind. 

X-rays have been brought into universal use both in hos- x-™ y . 
pital and in private practice. The Curies by their discovery 

of radium (in December, 1898) gave a new weapon to be Radium 
used against disease. 

Sir Ronald Ross by his discovery of the part played by 
the mosquito in infecting man with the germ of malaria Treat- 
made possible the treatment and cure of what has been 
one of the greatest scourges of millions of men in tropical 
countries. Snake-venom, too, has been found to cure the 
disease known as “ bleeding ”. Sir Frederick Hopkins , by 
his discovery of Vitamins, added to the health of the world 
by helpmg to correct deficiency-diseases, through diet 
The discovery of insulin has meant fife, instead of death] vttamiaa 
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to thousands. In every direction science has come forward 
with new remedies to help suffering mankind in its struggle 
against disease. This is a held where the record is one of 
unmatched progress. 

6 . ART AND LITERATURE 

If now we turn from material things to those of the 
mind, we find that here also the twentieth century has 
shown change. The mental side of man’s life has altered, 
as it alters in every age. 

Some of the products of modern art show a great depar- 
Art ture from the Victorian concept. The “ Victorian ” painter 
often concentrated either on efforts to reproduce faithfully 
the objects he was studying, or to give “ interest ” to his 
picture by its “ story ”. With the opening of the twentieth 
century a new school of painting made its influence felt. 
This originally was inspired by the painters of France, and 
England was slow to accept its ideas. These artists called 
The themselves Post-Impressionists and among the characteristics 
Impres- of their work were the painting of light, the use of pure 
colour, and the aim of producing the impression left on the 
mind by any subject rather than its outward appearance. 
The extent or permanency of their influence cannot be judged 
when we stand so near in time to the artists, nor can names 
of individual painters be singled out. But, of the older 
artists of the twentieth century, Brangwyn , Sickert , Augustus 
John , and Sargent are all recognized as pre-eminent. 

Sculpture, too, has shown a radical departure from pre- 
Scuipture vious standards. Epstein has had a profound influence. 

Eric Kennington is another exponent of modern ideas, while 
Sir Edward Lutyens has represented in his “ Cenotaph ” an 
aspect of modern sculpture which has won ready acceptance 
and admiration. 

Just as some painters have tried to break away from the 
old styles, and to use greater freedom in their treatment of 
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their subjects, so too have many writers of both poetry and uter.. 
prose tended to adopt new forms. ture 

Modern verse perhaps has shown a greater change in 

technique. It is obviously more “ free ” in its structure Poe.r, 

and rhythm, though here we must differentiate between 

two streams. W. B. Yeats , the Irish poet, wrote his beau- The 

tiful verse more strictly in the older tradition, and so did ^ e ° t r s * ,an 

Robert Bridges , though his Testament of Beauty in some Bridges, 

respects showed the new ideas which were making them- Housmfln 

selves felt. A. E. Housman , in his Shropshire Lad , also 

retained more of the “ classical ” tradition, as did the young 

poet Rupert Brooke , who died in the war of 1914 before 

he had developed his full gifts. T. S . Eliot is one of the 

most notable and influential of modern exponents of the 
“ new ” verse. 

Dramatic writers of the period are outshone by one man, 

George Bernard Shaw. Shaw, an Irishman, is an outstand- Dram* 
utg example of the man who satirizes English conduct, g. b. 
English standards, and English “ romanticism ”, but who s * aw 
does so by entertaining and amusing the people he satirizes. 

His plays do what he, through one of his characters, de¬ 
clares to be highly beneficial — they administer a stimulus 
by providing a shock. 

Shaw s realism and satire had their counterblast in the 
works of J. M. Barrie , whose fantasies (such as Peter Pan , Barrie 
and Mary Rose) represent the opposite extreme, and deal 
with a world of escape from reality. 

One other point may be noted. The twentieth century 

saw a great interest in continental drama (in the plays of interest 

Ibsen, for example), and many plays translated from foreign ? ra f ™ ,g * 

anguages won widespread recognition, especially in many 

provincial cities where Repertory theatres sprang to life and 
success. 

The visit of the Russian Imperial Ballet in 1913 also led 
to an immense revival of the art of the ballet in England, Bail* 
and to the reopening of the Sadler’s Wells Theatre, for the 
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performance of ballets, largely composed and danced by 
English people, trained in English schools of dancing. 

As regards the “ general reader ”, all other literary com- 
Novel petitors have really been outdistanced by the novel, which 
has become the chief food of the new population of readers. 
A whole host of writers have won their way. Just as 
Thackeray was the great satirical writer of the Victorians, 
Hardy so Thomas Hardy attained supremacy as the ironical writer 
of the Edwardians. His “ Wessex ” novels, with their 
beautiful pictures of country life and country landscapes, 
give, however, something Thackeray never gave to his 
description of life in towns, and at the same time, because 
they deal with the slow-changing countryside, they seem 
to go back and reflect an earlier period. More characteristic 
wtiu of the modem scene are the scientific romances of H. G. 

Wells , with his almost prophetic descriptions of new ma- 
Gais- chines. John Galsworthy gave in his series known as the 
w#rU,y Forsyte Saga a wonderful reproduction of English upper- 
middle-class life, which won him recognition not only 
amongst his fellow countrymen, but abroad, where foreigners 
read with delight books which gave a portrait of a class, and 
a way of life, held to be unique to Great Britain. 

In a lighter vein, one English writer of the period won 
world-wide fame, and may be said to have founded a new 
oonaa school of fiction. Conan Doyle , when he wrote the Sherlock 
Doyic pj 0 j mes stories, which have been translated into almost every 
living language, including Chinese, began the stream o 
detective fiction which has developed into such amazing 

proportions. 

<J. AMUSEMENT — CINEMA, RADIO, SPORT 

While the twentieth century has shown its own style of 
tmuse- progress in the arts, we have also to realize that art pro 
* neot vides culture, there is another side to life which has received 
even greater stimulus. All human beings need amusement, 
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but in the past, opportunities have been more closely 

limited to what were called the leisured classes. Now a 

most striking change has taken place, due primarily to the 

invention of the cinema and the wireless. Here again we 

have the coming together of certain scientific discoveries, 

each supplementary to the other. Electricity, petrol, and 

machinery, have combined to revolutionize not only work, 
but play. 9 

The cinema has proved one of the most universal sources 
of amusement and pleasure yet found by mankind. Be- The 
ginning with the “ silent moving-pictures ”, it has, since cinem> 
1918, moved on into the “ talkies ” and the coloured film. 

No one can deny the improvements both in technique and 
in the artistic presentation of the stories portrayed. The 
social results of the invention may be noted in the very 
marked decrease in convictions for drunkenness, for now 

the public house is no longer the chief place of amusement 
in most districts. 

In much the same way the development of wireless has 
opened a whole new field of possible happiness. To Mar- Wirele . 
cotiiy an Italian who carried out his researches in Great 
Britain, must be ascribed the immense step forward taken 
when in 1902 he sent the first wireless message from Corn¬ 
wall to Newfoundland. Companies were speedily founded 
to develop this new invention, under Government control, 
for clearly here was a new and very important means of 
communication. To-day wireless is of the utmost value for corn- 

sending messages and for holding telephone conversations SE?*** 
over long distances. 

One of its most obvious benefits has been its use at sea, 

where the famous S.O.S. signal has in countless instances 
brought help to ships in distress. 1 

From the sending of messages, wireless has gone on to 
be used as a means of entertainment. “ Radio ”, or broad- 


1 So marked is this, that marine insurance has 
fewer ships are now lost at sea. 


been greatly affected, for 
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casting C f st wire,ess > has brought music and entertainment into 
almost every home, and again the greatest benefit is per- 

itTthe ha P s f elt by lonely places and by people isolated from 
home ordinary life by such misfortunes as blindness or illness. 

One other aspect, besides that of amusement, is less 
u Educe- marked. Education does now make more use of the wire¬ 
less for lectures, talks, and concerts. This side of broad¬ 
casting is found to be specially useful in dealing with very 

In cS°" P °° r 211(1 P rimitive communities, such as are found in 
munities many parts of the Empire. 

Another aspect of the influence of wireless lies in the 

wm/the Iink k P rovides between parts of the Empire. We have 
Empire grown accustomed to Empire broadcasts where men, women, 

and children all speak and are heard from the most distant 
corners of the world, and the fact that the King and the 
various Prime Ministers speak to the whole Common¬ 
wealth at special times, has proved a valuable bond of 
union. 

We may turn from indoor occupation to another sphere 

°°8pMt w ^ ere we obvious improvement. Outdoor sport and 
exercise have become common to all classes. Town councils 
build swimming baths and provide tennis-courts and play¬ 
ing-fields; youth hostels enable men and girls to go for 
walking tours; organized games are provided by the State 
schools. The better health of the nation is a tribute, not 
only to medical inspection and treatment in the schools, 
but to the widespread recognition that the young need 
outdoor recreations. 

In a different direction, large sections of the people now 
News- derive amusement and interest from a new T source. The 
papers « pi cture p a p ers ” though condemned by some as being 
picture too sensational, yet do bring news and interest into houses 
papers where the more sedate press would never have entered. 
They owe their existence partly to the improvement in the 
art of photography and printed reproduction, partly to the 
influence of the U.S.A., where the “ popular ” press showed 
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the way to present news in a brief and perhaps too striking 

way. The first popular paper in Great Britain was the 

famous weekly, Tit-Bits, and it was in its office that Alfred 

Harmsworth learnt his trade. Harmsworth really founded 

the popular press in Britain with his Daily Mail , started 

in 1896, and he and his brother went on to create a whole 

chain of newspapers, their example being followed by other 
groups. 

7. POSITION OF WOMEN 

Another change that has become more marked in the 
twentieth century is that in the position of women. In the Pot 
political sphere, as has already been noted, they have been wo 
granted full citizenship. In the social life of the nation, 
however, there has also been advance. Girls and boys ali 
receive equal education from the State. Women can enter 
many professions formerly closed to them, such as medi¬ 
cine, law, and the civil service. Moreover, science always 
makes strength of less importance than skill, so women 
now have not the inferiority which their lesser physical 
strength formerly imposed. A woman can drive a car, or 
fly an aeroplane, or work a machine, besides using 'the 
typewriter and operating the telephone. Thus, with more 
openings available, womans wages have risen and woman’s 
status improved. Even in smaller matters, women may 
reckon themselves happier. Their dress has altered with 
their way of living, and where the Victorian wore long, 
heavy, tight dresses and took little exercise, the modem 
woman can wear short comfortable clothes and join in any 
form of sport or exercise she likes. 


8. SUMMARY 

Thus, if we contrast the life of the people to-day with 
what it was at the beginning of the century, we can 
see how changes have made for an increase in human 
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happiness. To those who most needed help, we may hope 
that most help has been given. The chief evils of poverty 
are perhaps the insecurity and suffering caused by illness, 
loss of work, old age. Against these, the State in the twen¬ 
tieth century has afforded some protection. The man or 
woman out of employment receives unemployment pay; 
those who are ill receive sick-pay; the old and widowed 
receive pensions. The young receive education for a longer 
period, and increased attention is given to technical training. 
Slum clearance is recognized as a policy to be pursued. 
Though in many respects we have not advanced very far 
along these roads, still we have made a beginning, and we 
can be sure that there will be no turning back. Science and 
invention have given us new powers. Man has shown once 
more that he holds in his hands the possibility of making 
further progress. 
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BRITISH SOVEREIGNS 

George V (1910-1936) 

Edward VIII (193G-abdicated) 

George VI (1936-1952) 

IMPORTANT FOREIGN RULERS 

France: Third Republic 

Italy: King Victor Emmanuel 

Benito Mussolini (1921) 

Germany: The Third Reich 

Adolf Hitler (1933) 

Russia: Czar Nicholas II (1892-1917) 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (191 
Spain: Alfonso XIII (1886-1931) 

Republic (1931- ) 

BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS 
Asquith: (1908-1916) 

(Coalition of three Parties. Liberal, Conservative. Labour, 

from 1915 to 1922.) 


Lloyd George 

:(1916-1922) 

Bonar Law: 

(1922-1923) 

Baldwin: 

(1923-1924) 

MacDonald : 

(1924) 

Baldwin : 

(1924-1929) 

MacDonald : 

(1929-1935) 

(National Government from 1931.) 

Baldwin : 

(1935-1937) 

Chamberlain : 

(1937-1940) 

Churchill: 

(1940-1945) 
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Note 155. — CAUSES OF WAR (1914-1918) 

1. Germany rose to great power, built great navy. 

2. Austria washed to gain expansion in the Balkans, and hence came 
into conflict with Russia. After Balkan wars (1912-13) saw her 
opportunity passing. Balkans free from Turkey. 

3. France, having been humiliated by Germany in various incidents, 
(1906, Delcass6 retired; 1911, “Agadir"), wished for alliance with 
Russia. 

4. Great Britain, which had kept in “ isolation " began to fear Ger¬ 
many’s naval power, so sought for allies. Entente with France 
followed (1903-4) and this indirectly meant alliance with Russia 
(1907). 

Hence gradually two armed camps — Germany and Austria 
(Italy formed an alliance wdth them, but when war broke out re¬ 
pudiated it) against France and Russia, which were allies, with 
Great Britain connected by vague entente. 

Germany declared herself encircled by French policy. 

6 . Occasion for War. 

(a) Austrian Archduke assassinated (June, 1914) (in Croatia, a part 
of Bosnia annexed by Austria) and Austria declared Serbia had 
instigated crime. Ultimatum to Serbia by Austria (July). 

( b ) Serbia appealed for help to Russia, who mobilized. This brought 
in France, her ally. 

(c) Germany, in order to attack France, invaded Belgium, whose 
neutrality had been guaranteed by France, Germany, and Britain. 
This brought in Great Britain (August). 


Note 156. —COURSE OF THE WAR (1914-1918) 

I. Period of Attacks by Allies; Failure. 

(a) 1914. 

(i) Germany invaded Belgium. Great Britain entered the war. 
Her task then to prevent Germany reaching the sea. 
Retreat from Mons. Stand by British and French from 
Rhine to Vosges. This line roughly held throughout war. 
(ii) Russians invaded Germany, but were themselves over¬ 
whelmed at Tannenberg. 

(b) 1916. 

Russians attacked Austria, Germany sent troops. Russians e 
feated.. and Russian Poland occupied by Germans. 

(i) Britain to help Russia, attacked Turkey at Gallipoli. Fail 
(ii) Bulgaria joined Germany and Serbia overwhelmed. 
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(c) 1916. 

(i) French beat off great German attack on Verdun, and in July 
Anglo-British attack on the Somme. Small progress made. Italians 

attacked Austrians. Rumania joined Allies and was totally defeated 
and overwhelmed. 

(ii) Expedition to attack Turks in Mesopotamia failed. Sur¬ 
render at Kut. 


2. Sea Warfare. 

(a) German ships in Pacific at outset of war defeated British at 

Coronet (1914); were themselves defeated at Falkland Islands 
(1914). 

(b) Submarine warfare meant that battle fleet did not keep at sea, 
or blockade ports. In May, 191G, German battle fleet came out. 
Battle of Jutland, German fleet retreated to port and stayed there. 

(c) In 1917 the Germans fell back on unrestricted submarine warfare, 
and sank ships of every nature. This ended by causing United 
States to join allies (April, 1917). 


3. Crisis of the War, 1917. 

(a) Submarine warfare very deadly, but gradually overcome. 

(b) Russian Revolution, Russia made peace with Germany at Brest- 
Litovsk. 

( c ) U.S.A. enters War (April). 

(d) French offensive failed and mutiny followed. British attacks on 

German front; battles of \ imy Ridge; Messines Ridge; Flanders. 

General failure to make ground; offensive with tanks at Cam* 
brai also failed. 

{e) Italians defeated by Austrians at Caporetto. 

But, in March, allies took Baghdad and in December, Jerusalem. 


4. German Final Offensive, 1918. 


(a) Germans saw submarine attack had failed, so general attack 
in ^ rancc * at Amiens and Ypres on British who lost much ground* 
at Soissons against French, who were driven back to the Marne! 

(b) July, 1918, Allied advance began in France. Aided by 

(i) Unity of command under Foch. 

(ii) Arrival of Americans. 

(m) Exhaustion of Germany’s supplies owing to blockade. 
General advance through July and August. 

( c ) _ Bt fS aria defeated by Allies. Palestine conquered by British* 

Turkey made peace; Austria defeated by Italians at Vittorio 
Veneto, made peace. 


(d) Mutinies in German fleet and revolution in Berlin. 
(*) Collapse of Germany. 
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Note 157. —PEACE OF VERSAILLES 

Germans asked for armistice in November, 1918. Peace Conference 
met at Versailles three months later, Jan., 1919. (A series of treaties 
really; Treaty of Versailles with Germany in June; Treaty of St. 
Germain with Austria; Treaty of Neuilly with Bulgaria; Treaty of 
Trianon (1920) with Hungary; Treaty of Lausanne (1923) with Turkey). 

Wilson’s Fourteen Points. 

Peace was to be made on basis of Wilson’s Fourteen Points. The 
majority of these were accepted by both sides and were: 

1. No more secret diplomacy. 

2. Freedom of the seas (to check Britain from seizing neutral cargoes 

useful to the enemy. Britain never accepted this). 

3. No tariff barriers (this was never carried out by any one). 

4. Armaments to be reduced to a minimum. 

6. Colonial claims to be settled according to the interests of the popu¬ 

lations (resulted in “ mandate " system, but Germany lost all 
her colonies). 

0. Unhampered development for Russian Republic, " under insti¬ 
tutions of her own choosing, with cordial assistance from other 
nations ”. Meant to help establishment of Republican rule, as 
contrasted with Czar’s autocracy (But Allies made war on 
Russia from fear of extremists after 1918.) 

7. Belgium to be evacuated and restored. 

8. Alsace-Lorraine to be restored to France. (Germany had annexed 

it in 1871.) 

9. Italian frontier to be “ readjusted " (Italy was given Trentino 

provinces and part of Tirol, which was formerly Austrian). 

10. “ Subject '* races of Austro-Hungarian Empire to be given inde¬ 

pendence. 

11. Balkan frontiers to be ** readjusted 

12. Ottoman Empire to give its non-Turkish subjects home rule. 

13. Independent Polish State to be set up “ with secure access to the 

sea ". 

14. " A general association of nations to be formed for neutral 

guarantors of political independence ”• 

Terms of Treaty. 

1. Alsace-Lorraine ceded by Germany to France. 

2. Poland restored as a Republic, with her former territories which at 

end of eighteenth century had been divided up by Austria, 
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and Russia. She was given “ secure access to sea " by a corridor. 

This cut off East Prussia from rest of Germany. Danzig to be a free 
port. 

3. Austrian Empire broken up. Separate republics formed: Czecho¬ 
slovakia (Bohemia and Slovakia); Hungary, Austria. 

4. Serbia joined with former Austrian territories and formed Republic 
of Yugoslavia. 

5. Rumania received Transylvania and Bukovina (parts of Austro- 
Hungarian Empire) and Bessarabia (from Russia). 

6. Republics of Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia created. For¬ 
merly Russian conquests. 

7. Italy gained Trentino and part of Austrian Tiroi. 

Thus the peace treaties fulfilled some of Wilson’s 14 points, but 

not all. The “ general association of nations " was first part of the 

Treaty, but the United States withdrew and refused to join the 
League. 


Note 158.— THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The League of Nations was set up in accordance with Wilson's four¬ 
teenth point, “ in order to promote international co-operation and to 
achieve international peace and security by the acceptance of obliga¬ 
tions not to resort to war ". To this every party to the Treaties agreed. 

1. Constitution of the League. 

(a) Council and Assembly to be set up. France, Britain, Italy. 

Japan, and originally the United States, were always to have 

seats on the Council. (Germany allowed to join in 1925. She with¬ 
drew in 1934.) 

(b) hour other members of Council to be elected by the Assembly. 

(c) Decisions by the League must be unanimous (this proved a 

source of weakness, as any one or two small nations could hold 
up entire League). 


2 . 


Measures to Avoid War. 

(а) Members “ undertake to respect and preserve the territorial in - 
League existin 8 political independence of all members of tho 

(б) Any dispute to be submitted to arbitrators and '* in no case is 

trators ” madC t0 W3r three months after award b >' arbi- 

. C his .. was / neant to afford chance of settling a dispute and of 
giving time for peace efforts to prevail). 

(C) in£t n e y d " Cr ( reSOrtmg to war to " be dee med to have com¬ 
mitted an act of war agamst all the other members of the League « 

who were bound “ to sever all trade and financial relations *• 
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( *L In , event . of , * uch war - the Council to settle what forces each 
Le ™ue r " Sh ° UW COntnbute to " protect the covenant of the 


^ It * WaS thlS ° bhgatlon for i° int ac tion which was seized 
. i t " e Amencan opponents of the scheme, as both likely to 
Involve U.S.A. in Europe and (which they feared even more, un¬ 
likely as it seemed) interference of Europe in the U.S.A. 

J he American Senate rejected the Covenant, rejected the Treaty, 
and U.S.A. made a separate peace with Germany later on. 


3. Colonial Settlement. 

Cotonies which had been taken from Germany and which were 
inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves ", were 
to be considered asa“ Trust *\ 

This was interpreted in the Mandate system, under which coun¬ 
tries receiving mandates had to render account of their rule to the 
League. 

(France had mandate for Syria; Britain for Palestine, ‘Iraq (later 
given up), Tanganyika, South-West Africa (mandate to Union of 
S. Africa), and part of New Guinea (mandate to Australia).) 


4 . Disarmament. 

Council to draw up plans for general disarmament to be revised 
every ten years. 


Note 159. — THE PERIOD AFTER THE WAR OF 1914-1918 


I. Changes in Great Britain. 


(a) Franchise. 


(i) 1918. Reform Act gave the vote to all men over 21 and all 
women over 30 (i.e. no property qualification). W omen 
could sit in Parliament; first woman M.P., Lady Astor 
(by birth an American) who was elected for the constituency 
represented by her husband before he became a Peer. (An 
Irish woman had been previously elected, but never took 
her seat.) 

(U) 1928. Equal Franchise Act. Women given the vote on the 
same terms as men, i.e. all men and women over 21, who 
have resided for 6 months in one place. Electorate thus 
became 15 million women and 13 million men. Compare 
with the Reform Act of 1832, a hundred years before, 
when the total electorate was 1 million. 


(fc) Trade Disputes Act (1927) made “ sympathetic " strikes illegal, 
i.e. one Union cannot strike merely in support of another. (This 
was passed after the General Strike (1926) and was meant to pro¬ 
tect community against joint action in vital industries.) 


Mill 
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2. Changes Abroad — The British Empire since the War. 

(a) The Dominions. 

(i) The Dominions became members of the League of Nations 
as separate nations. 

(ii) They had always disliked idea of closer federation, and in 

1921 the Imperial Conference decided against it. 

(iii) Independent foreign policy for Dominions after the war. 

(a) Canada made her own treaty with U.S.A. over the 
Fisheries dispute (1923). 

(b) Canada and South Africa refused to join in attacks 
on Turkey (1922). 

(iv) Statute of Westminster, 1931, declared that: 

(a) Dominions were completely self-governing; equal 
in status; "in no way subordinate in any respect of 
their domestic or external affairs ". 

(b) Bond of Union to be only “ common allegiance to 
the Crown and " free association as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 

The Dominions include Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. 

(b) The Colonies. 

The Colonial Empire consists of territories which are more closely 
connected with Great Britain; they have not control of their foreign 
policy, and the Crown has an element of control in their government. 
This varies very much from place to place. 

Chief colonies include Kenya, Uganda, West Indies, etc., etc. 
Noth 180. — CONSEQUENCES OF THE PEACE 

1. Britain. 

(a) Reparations " and deflation added to cessation of munition 
work and return of troops, led to general dislocation of trade and 
great unemployment. 

(b) Conservatives wished to introduce general tariff on goods. 
Defeated at election, and first Labour Government (1924). Con¬ 
servatives returned to power nine months later. 

(c) General Strike failed, 1926. Unionist Government passed Trade 
Disputes Act (1927). 

(d) Financial Slump (1931). " National ” Government formed 

(1931). Strict economy, and tariffs; Britain abandoned free trade. 

(a) Irish Free State set up (1921). 

2. In the Empire. 

(a) Dominions " recognized as independent. Statute of West¬ 
minster (1931). (See Note 169 ) 
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(A) Increased self-government in the colonies. 

(c) Movement for " Dominion Status " in India (see note, p. 936). 

(d) Mandated " territories. ‘Iraq given independence (1932). 

(e) In Egypt British Government withdrew, and Egypt became 
completely independent (1922). 


*. In Europe. 

(a) In Russia the moderate revolutionaries replaced by the Bol¬ 
sheviks, who set up a complete Soviet Republic. (State owner- 
ship and control of production) (1919). 

(b) In Italy, the Fascist party seized power (1921), and Signor 
Mussolini, after his * March on Rome ”, became Dictator. 

Italy not highly industrialized. Large population, which owing 
to the " slump " in America found emigration stopped. This in 
part led to the Abyssinian War (1935). Italy and Abyssinia were 
both members of the League of Nations; Italy therefore broke the 
Covenant. The League imposed partial break-off of economic 
relations. But action was weakened as U.S.A. not being a member 
of the League, sold war materials, notably oil, to Italy. Hence the 
other powers refused to put an embargo on oil. 

Result: Conquest of Abyssinia and shattering of prestige and 
influence of the League. 

(Prestige had previously been weakened when in 1932 League 
failed to take effective action against Japan when she invaded 
Manchuria.) 

(c) In Germany, the First (Weimar) Republic contended against 
payment of overwhelming reparations. These gradually aban¬ 
doned. ‘ Dawes” plan reduced them. "Hoover” plan sus¬ 
pended them Up to 1932 the Republic was settling down, and 
payment of reparations had ceased. Germany had been accepted 
as a member of the League of Nations. 

After the world slump of 1931, rise of the Nazis to power undei 
Hitler. 

(i) In March, 1935, Hitler re-introduced conscription. 

(ii) In 1935 refortified the Rhineland, and made pact with Italy 

(embittered over Abyssinian war). 

(iii) In 1938 Hitler occupied Austria (February). 

(iv) In 1938 (autumn) he at Munich obtained cession of part of 

Czechoslovakia (Sudetenland). 

(v) In 1939 (March) he occupied all Czechoslovakia. 

(vi) In 1939 (August) he attacked Poland. 

(vii) On 3rd September, 1939, war declared by Great Britain and 

France who had guaranteed Poland. 




EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD TWELVE 

(1914-1939) 


1. Describe the reforms achieved or attempted by the Liberal party 

between 1906 and 1914. (NUJB 1938) 

2. Do you think colonial rivalries were the main cause of the Great 

War (1914-18)? Give your reasons. (NUJB 1937) 

3. Why did Britain go to war in 1914? (LGS 1937) 

4. State the main facts in British foreign policy between 1902 and 

1914. (NUJB 1936) 

6. What effect did sea power have on the World War? 

(OC 1931; LGS 1940) 

0. Is (a) the country labourer, (6) the town artisan, better off now 
than he was in 1900? (OC 1929) 

7. What were the chief changes made in the map of Europe by the 

Treaty of Versailles? (LGS 1940) 


8. What is ** Dominion Status '*? How has the connotation of the 
phrase been enlarged since 1914? 

9. How far were the Fourteen Points embodied in the Peace Treaties? 

(LGS 1939) 

10. Describe the constitution of the League of Nations. What part did 

the League play in European politics between 1919 and 1931? 

(LGS 1940) 

Either (a) Give some account of the Russian Revolution of 1917 
and its results; or 

(6) What led to the Fascist Revolution in Italy? On what lines did 
the Fascists reconstruct the government of the country? 

(LGS 1940) 

12. Explain the part played by the Labour Party in politics between 


1919-1931. 


(LGS 1940) 
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Baghdad, 950. 

— Railway, 919. 

Baird, Sir David, 645. 

Bakewell, Robert, 741, 823. 

Baldwin, Stanley, 966, 967. | 


Balfour, A. J. (Lord Bal¬ 
four), 869, 870. 

Balkan States, 800 f., 921. 
Ball, John, 213, 214. 

Balliol, Edward, King of 
Scotland, 193, 194, 309. 
— John, King of Scotland, 
177-9. 

Bank of England, 543, 572, 
782. 

Bank of Scotland, 666. 
Bannockburn, 186-7. 

Bantry Bay, French expe¬ 
dition to, 677, 714. 
Barbados colonized, 486; 

mentioned, 636. 
Barbarossa, Emperor Fre¬ 
derick, 124. 

Barbary corsairs, 442. 
Barcelona captured, 555. 
Barebone’s Parliament, 473. 
Barham, Lord, 686, 688 n. 
Baring, Sir Evelyn: see 
Cromer, Lord. 

Barons: in feudal system, 
83-5, 94, 103; under 
Henry II, 103, 104 

oppose the crow-n under 
King John, 136, 145 
under Henry III, 155 
156; under Edward I 
163, 164; under Ed¬ 
ward II, 190; under 
Henry VII, 279. 

Barrie, Sir J. M., 989. 

Barrier fortresses (between 
France and Belgium), 
544, 650, 557. 

Barrows, Long and Round, 
4-5. 

Bastille, Fall of, 753. 

Bastwick, Dr., 442. 

Basutoland, 894-5. 

Bate’s Case, 426, 435. 

Bath, 10, 11, 14. 

Battle, Trial by, 107. 

Battles : 

Aberdeen, 459. 

Adwalton Moor, 454. 
Agincourt, 239. 

Albuera, 698. 

Alexandria, 682. 

Alma, The, 803. 

Almanza, 555, 710. 

Argaum, 645. 

Arkinholm, 313. 

Arsouf, 125. 

Ashdown, 37. 

Assandun, 52. 

Assaye, 645. 

Aughrim, 546. 

Austerlitz, 690, 719. 


Battles ( cont .). 

Balaclava, 803. 
Bannockburn, 186-7^ 
Barnet, 260. 

Basing, 37. 

Battle of the Nations, 700. 
Battle of the Saints, 636. 
Baylen, 693. 

Beachy Head, 547. 

Beauge, 310. 

Blenheim, 552, 554. 

Blore Heath, 253. 
Borodino, 699. 
Boroughbridge, 188. 

Bos worth, 265. 

Bothwell Bridge, 513. 
Bouvines, 135. 

Boyne, 540, 546. 

Bramham Moor, 234. 
Brandywine, 635. 

Brooklyn, 634, 659. 
Brunanburh, 44, 98. 
Bunker’s Hill, 634. 

Burford, 32. 

Buttington, 40. 

Buxar, 638. 

Camden, 636. 

Camperdown, 679. 

Cape Finisterre (1805) 

688 . 

Cape Passaro, 598. 

Cape St. Vincent, 678. 
Caporetto, 949. 

Carberry Hill, 351. 

Carham, 98. 

Chalgrove, 455. 

Chatillon, 245. 

Chester, 14, 30. 
Chilianwallah, 813. 
Copenhagen (first), 682, 
(second), 692. 

Coronel, 946, 947 n, 
Corunna, 694. 

Cr£cy, 196-7. 

Culloden, 596. 

Dawstone, 15. 

Deorham, 14. 

Dettingen, 573, 600, 711. 
Dover Roads, 153. 

Drumclog, 513. 

Dunbar (Edward I’s reign), 

178 

Dunbar (Cromwell’s), 470 
Dunes, The (Dunkir ), 
479. 

Dungeness, 477. 

Dupplin, 193, 309. 

Edgecott, 258. 

Edgehill, 454. 

Ellandun, 33. 

Ethandun, 38. 

Evesham, 159, 
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Battles ( cont .) 

Falkirk(1298), 180: (1746) 
595. 

Falkland Islands, 946, 947 
n . 

Firozshah, 813. 

Flodden, 287, 315. 
Fontenoy, 601, 710. 
Formigny, 244. 

Fornham, 120. 

Friedland, 690. 

Fuentes d’Onoro, 698. 

Glorious First of June, 
677. 

Guildford Court House. 
636. 

Gujerat, 813. 

Halidon Hill, 194, 309. 
Hastenbeck, 608. 

Hastings, 64-5. 

Heathfield, 22, 31. 
I-Iedgeley Moor, 256. 
Hengist’s Down, 36. 
Herrings, Battle of the. 
310. 

Hexham, 256. 

Hohenlinden, 681. 
Homildon Hill, 233, 310. 
Inkerman, 803. 

Inverlochy, 459. 
Isandhlwana, 896. 

Jena, 690. 

Jutland, 948. 

Kenilworth, 169. 
Killiecrankie, 540, 646. 
Kilsyth, 459. 

Lagos, 614. 

La Hogue, 547. 

Laing’s Nek, 896. 

Langport, 458. 

Langside, 352. 

Laswarri, 646. 

Leipzig, 700. 

Leuthen, 608. 

Lewes, 157. 

Lexington, 634. 

Lignv, 704. 

Linc°!n ( Stephcn » g re ign), 
15 :\ (I,enr >' Hi’s reign), 

Lostwithiel, 457. 

Lowestoft, 494. 

Lumphanan, 99. 

Liitzen, 431. 

Majuba Hill, 896. 

Malaga, 554. 

Malplaquet, 556. 

Marden, 37. 

Marengo, 681. 

Marston Moor, 466. 
Maaerfield, 23, 31. 

Measines, 949. 


Battles ( cont .) 

Methven, 182. 

Minden, 614. 

Mons Graupius, 10. 
Mortimer's Cross, 255. 
Mount Badon, 14. 
Mousehold Hill, 323. 
Mytton, Chapter of, 187. 
Nasebv, 458. 

Navarino, 763. 
Nectansmere, 32, 96. 
Neerwinden, 548. 
Neville’s Cross, 310. 
Newbury (i), 455; (ii) 457 
Newtown Butler, 546. 
Nile, 679. 

Northampton, 253. 
Omdurman, 875. 

Orthez, 700. 

Otterburn, 310. 
Oudenarde, 555, 578. 
Passchendacle, 949. 

Patay, 242. 

Pavia, 290. 

Penselwood, 52. 
Philiphaugh, 460. 

Pinkie Cleugh, 320, 336. 
Plassey, 616. 

Poitiers, 19S. 

Portland, 478. 

Porto Novo, 642. 

Preston, 467. 

Prestonpans, 593. 
Pyramids, 679. 

Quatre Bras, 704. 

Quebec, 612-3. 

Quiberon Bay, 615. 

Radcot Bridge, 217. 

Rami I lies, 555. 

Rathmines (Ireland), 509. 
Rorke’s Drift, 896. 
Rossbach, 60S. 

Roundaway Down, 454. 

St. Albans (i), 250; (ii), 
255. 

St. Marv Clvst, 323. 
Saintes, 155. 

Salamanca, 699. 

Sampford Courtenay, 323. 
Saratoga, 635. 

Sauchieburn, 314. 
Sedgemoor, 502, 551. 
Seringapatam, 645. 

Shannon and Chesapeake 
(ships), 702. 

Sheriffmuir, 585. 

Sherston, 52. 

Shrewsbury, 233. 

Sinope, 802. 

Sluys, 196. 

Sobraon, 813. 

Solway Moss, 317. 


Battles ( cont .) 

Somme, 945. 

Southwold Bay, 497. 
Spurs, 287. 

Stamford Bridge, 63. 
Standard, 93, 100. 
Steinkirk, 548. 

Stirling Bridge, 179. 
Stoke, 276. 

Taillebourg, 155. 
Talavera, 697. 
Tannenberg, 942. 
Tel-el-Kebir, 859. 
Tewkesbury, 261 . 
Tiberias, 123. 
Ticonderoga, 612, 635. 
Tinchebrai, 89. 
Tippermuir, 459. 
Toulouse, 700. 

Towton, 256. 

Trafalgar, 689-90. 
Trenton, 634. 

Ulundi, 896. 

Val-es-dunes, 62. 

Verneuil, 310. 

Vimiero, 693. 

Vinegar Hill, 715. 

Vittoria, 700. 

Vittorio Veneto, 951. 

U akefield (Wars of Roses), 
255. 

Wandewash, 617, 711. 
Waterloo, 705. 

White Hill, 410. 

Wilton, 37. 

Winceby, 455. 
Winwaedfield, 23, 31. 
Worcester, 471. 

Yellow Ford (Ireland), 378. 
Zeebrugge, 950. 

Zutphen, 354. 

Bavaria, Duke of, 410. 

— Elector of (William III 
and Anne’s reigns), 549. 
Beaconsfield, Earl of: see 
Disraeli. 

Beaker-folk, 5. 

Beaton, Cardinal, Arch¬ 
bishop of St. Andrews, 
335, 336. 

Beatty, Admiral, 947. 

Beaufort, Henry, Bishop of 
Winchester, 246. 
Beauforts, The, 246. 
Bechuanaland, 899. 

Becket, Thomas, his quarrel 
with Henry 11,1 13-8. 
Bedchamber Question (1839) 
780. 

Bede, 20, 23, 27, 40. 

Bedford, John, Duke of, 241 
243, 244, 246. 
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Belgae, 0. 

Belgium, independence of, 
794; (1914-18), 921-2, 
942. 

Benevolences (illegal taxa¬ 
tion), 279, 290. 

Bentham, Jeremy, 753. 

Bentinck, Lord William, 815. 

Beorn, nephew of Godwin, 
57, 58. 

Berlin Conference (1884), 
877. 

Berlin Congress (1878), 855. 

Berlin Decrees, 691. 

Bermuda settled, 486. 

Bertha, wife of Ethelbert, 30. 

Bertrand de Gourdon, 128. 

Bible: translated by Wyclif, 
207; by Tyndale and 
Coverdale, 306; Au¬ 
thorized Version, 422 
516. 

Bigod, Roger, Earl of Nor¬ 
folk, 163. 

Birinus, 23. 

Birmingham, 871. 

Bishops, 16, 17, 41, 417, 442, 
443, 584; method of 
election, 309. 

•—the Seven (James I I's 
reign), 504. 

Bishops’ Wars, 445-6, 447. 

Bismarck, 809-10, 850, 855- 
856, 859, 878, 917. 

Black Death, The (Plague), 
197, 209; its effects, 
209-11, 213. 

Black Prince, The, 197, 200. 

Black Sea, 805, 851. 

Blake, Admiral, 476, 477, 479. 

Blanketeers, 753. 

Bteriot, 983. 

Blucher, Marshal, 704. 

Boadicea, 8. 

Board of Agriculture, 741. 

Board of Control (for India), 
643. 

Boers (South Africa), 858, 
892 ff.; Boer wars, 
896-8, 901-2, 919, 933. 

Boethius, Consolation of, 40. 

Bohemia, 409 f., 920. 

Bohun, Humphrey, Earl of 
Hereford, 163. 

— Mary de, wife of Henry 

IV, 216. 

Boleyn, Anne: see under 
Anne. 

Bolingbroke, Lord (Henry 
St. John), 660, 662-3, 
689-90, 622. 

Bolsheviks, 967, 967. 


Bombay, 483, 493, 603. 
Bonaparte: see Napoleon. 
Boniface VIII (Pope), 162 
201 . 

Bonner, Bishop, 306, 328. 
Bonnymuir (Scotland), 754. 
Boscawen, Admiral, 614. 
Bosnia, 856. 

Boston, “ Massacre ** 
Tea-party at, 630. 
Botany Bay, 886. 

Botha, Louis, Boer general, 
902. 

Bothwell, Earl of, 348, 350. 
Boulogne, French army at, 
684. 

Bourbon, Duke of, Con¬ 
stable of France, 290. 
Boycott (Ireland), 866. 
Braddock, General, 603. 
Brangwya, Frank, 988. 

Brest, Blockade of, 680, 686. 
Brest-Litovsk, Peace of, 949. 
Bretwalda, 29. 

Bribery, Political (18th cen¬ 
tury), 582-3. 

Bridges, Robert, 989. 
Brigantes, 8. 

Bright, John, 752, 784. 
Brindley, James (engineer), 
824. 

British Empire: beginnings, 
531, 657; 19th century 
development, 738, 878- 
880; changes after 1918, 
961 ff., 1001. 

Britons, 7-12, 14, 15, 16. 
Broadcasting, 992. 

Broke, Captain (of the Shan¬ 
non ), 702. 

Bronte sisters, 907. 

Bronze Age, 5. 

Brooke, Rupert, 989. 
Browning, Robert and E. B., 
907. 

Bruce, Edward, 185, 186. 

— Marjory, 311. 

— Nigel, 182. 

— Robert, claimant to Scot¬ 

tish throne, 177. 

— Robert, King of Scot¬ 

land, 181-2, 184-8, 308. 
Buccaneers, English, 360-1, 
368, 486. 

Buckingham, Duke of 
(Richard Ill’s reign), 
263-4. 

— Duke of (James I and 
Charles I’s reigns), 416, 
428, 429-31, 433, 435-6. 

— Duke of, son of above 
(Charles II’s reign), 498. 


Bulgaria, 854, 865, 866, 944, 
951. 

Bulgarian atrocities, 855. 
Burgh, Hubert de, 153, 154, 
Burgos, Siege of, 699. 
Burgoyne, General, 634-5. 
Burgundy, Duke of (Henry 
V’s reign), 237-8, 241. 
and I — Duke of (Henry Vi’s 
reign), 241, 243, 244. 

— Margaret of York, 
Duchess of, 257, 277. 
Burhs, 39. 

Burke, Edmund, 629, 631, 
642, 649-50, 672, 7J7, 
721, 725-6. 

Burleigh, Lord (Elizabeth’s 
reign): see Cecil, Sir 
William. 

Burma, 811, 814, 821. 
Burne-Jones, Sir Edward, 
906. 

Bums, John, 912 n. 

Burns, Robert, 721. 

Bute, Earl of, 616, 623. 

Bye Plot, The, 412. 

Byng, Admiral (George I’s 
reign), 598 n.; (son of 
above), 608, 610. 

Byron, Lord, 721, 749, 763. 


Cabal, The (ministry), 497-8, 
Cabinet, The (or Ministry): 
origin of, 579; de¬ 
velopment, 580, 589. 
Cabots, The, 281. 

Cade, Jack, 247. 

Cadiz: attacked by Drake, 
361; later expedition 
against, 370, 429. 
Cadwallon, 31. 

Caedmon, 27. 

Calais, 197, 200, 366; loss 
of, 332-3. 

Calder, Sir R. (Admiral), 
688 . 

Calendar, Reform of, 596-7. 
Cambrai, League of, 287. 
Cambridge, Earl of, 238. 
Cameronians, 513. 

Campbell, Sir Colin, 819. 

Campbell-Bannerman, bn 

Henry, 909, 912. 
Campeggio, Cardinal, 298. 
Campion (Jesuit), 357. 
Canada: French in, 602, 
American invasion, »J4; 
Quebec Act, 637, 667; 
1837 rebellions ana 
Durham Report, 882-4; 
becomes Dominion, 

930-1. 
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Canals, 747, 824. 

Canning, George, 692, 719, 
720, 759, 760-3, 827. 
— Lord, 820. 

Canterbury, 21, 25. 

Canute, 52-4. 

Cape Colony, 892 ff. 

Cape of Good Mope, 796. 
Capitalism, early, 212; Marx 
on, 881, 975. 

Caractacus, 8. 

Cardwell, Edward, 849. 
Carlyle, Thomas, 846, 908. 
Carmarthen, Marquis of: 
see Danbv. 

Carnatic, Nabob of the, 605. 
Carnot, 675. 

Carolina, North and South, 
founded, 485. 

Caroline, Queen, wife of 
George 11,578, 590, 592. 
— Queen, wife of George 
IV, 758. 

Carr, Robert: see Somerset, 
Earl of. 

Cartagena /South America), 
Expedition to, 599. 
Cartaret, Lord (George Il’g 
reign), 589, 600, 601. 
Cartwright, Edmund (in- 
ventor ot the power- 
loom), 744, 824. 
Casement, Sir Roger, 976. 
Casket Letters (Mary Stuart), 
351,353. 

Cassivellaunus, 7. 

Castlemaine, Lady, 487. 
Castlereagh, Lord, 699-700, 
720, 750, 754-8, 826. 
Castles, 57, 94 103, 172. 
Catesby, Robert, 414. 
Catherine Howard, wife of 
Henry; VIII, 307. 

Parr, wife of Henry VIII, 
307. 

Catherine of Aragon: see 
Katherine. 

— of Braganza, wife of 

Charles II, 493. 

— of France, wife of Henry 

V: see Katherine. 
Catholic Emancipation : see 
Emancipation. 

Catholic Penal Laws, 708, 
711: see also 414, 498 
509, 540. 

Cato-Street Conspiracy, 754. 
Cattle-lifting, 565. 

Cavalier Parliament, The 
489 ff., 499. 

Cavendish, Lord Frederick, i 

868 . 

(F 938) 


Cavour, Count, 807. 

, Cawnpore, Massacre of, 818- 
9. 

Ceawlin, 14, 33. 

Cecil, Lord Robert: see Salis¬ 
bury, Marcjuis of. 

— Sir Robert, son of Bur¬ 
leigh (Earl of Salisbury), 
408,415,416. 

— Sir William (Lord Bur¬ 
leigh), 357, 358, 359, 369. 

Celtic (Columban) Church, 
24, 25. 

I Celts, 5, 6. 

Cetewayo, 895. 

Chaluz, Siege of Castle of, 

128. 

Chamberlain, Joseph, 862, 
868, 870, 871-3, 901, 
909, 930. 

— Neville, 972. 

Charles I: character, 407, 
460-1; the Spanish 
marriage, 408-9, 411; 
wars with Spain and 
France, 429-31; domes¬ 
tic affairs, 433-46, 518- 
519; the Civil War, 
452-60; subsequent 
events and execution of 
Charles, 464-8. 

— II, 470, 471; accession, 

481; foreign policy, 
493-7; character, 487- 
488; domestic affairs, 
488-93, 497-502; Scot¬ 
land and the Covenan¬ 
ters, 612—14; Ireland, 
511. 

Charles VI of France, 237; 
VII, 242; VIII. 275, 
283. 

— V of Germany, 284, 289, 

298; VI (Archduke of 
Austria), 549, 555, 556 
599. 

— II of Spain, 549. i 

Charles Edward (Young Pre¬ 
tender), 593-6. i 

Charterhouse, monks of, 304. 

Charters: Henry' I’s, 89, 

136; Great (Magna < 
Carta), 136-8, 145-6; ( 

this many times con¬ 
firmed, 151-2; muni¬ 
cipal charters taken 
away under Charles I, 
501. ( 

Chartists, 787-9, 829-30. ( 

Chateau Gaillard, 132. ( 

Chatham, Earl of: see Pitt, C 
William, the Elder. 


Chaucer and the churchmen, 

202-3. 

Chesapeake, The, 702. 

Chester, Earl of (Stephen’s 
reign), 93. 

China, 7 96. 

- Chippenham attacked by the 

, Danes, 37. 

Christ Church, Canterbury, 
21; Oxford, 297. 

. Christendom, 122, 274-5 

, 286. 

Christianity, Coming of, 19 
ff., 69. 

Christian Socialists, 904, 934. 

, Church: organized bv 

Theodore of Tarsus, 25 
f.; encouraged by Al¬ 
fred, 41; under Dun- 
stan, 46—7; under 
Stephen, 93, 95; Wil¬ 
liam I and Cluniac 
reforms and Investiture 
question, 110-11, 141; 
Henry II and Becket’ 
113-8; under John, 133- 
135; Wyclif and the Lol¬ 
lards, 201, 206-8; under 
Henry VIII, 300-5; 
Edward VI, 320, 324; 
Mary, 328; Elizabeth, 
339-40; James I, 417-9, 
421-2; Charles I, 440; 
Charles II, 490; Wil¬ 
liam III, 540; Oxford 
Movement, 904, 934; 

see also Papacy. 

Church in Scotland, 99, 100 
335, 443-4. 

Churchill, John: see MarL 
borough, Duke of. 

Cinema, The, 991. 

Cintra, Convention of, 693. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, Capture of 
699. 

Civil Service reforms, 849. 

Clare, Richard de (Strong- 
bow), 119. 

Clarence, George, Duke of 
brother of Edward IV. 
258, 259, 262. 

Clarendon Code, The, 490. 

Clarendon, Earl of (Charles 
I’s and II’s reigns): his 
History quoted, 458, 
480; his ministry, 492-^ 
493. 

Claudius, Emperor, 7. 

Claverhouse: see Graham 

Clement VII (Pope), 290, 298. 

Clericis Laicos, Bull of, 162. 

201 . 

38 • 
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Clerics, wide meaning of 
term, 116. 

Clermont, Council of, 122. 

Clifford, Lord (Charles H’s 
reign), 498. 

Clinton, Sir H. (General), 
635. 

Clito, William, 90. 

Clive, Robert, Lord, 605-6, 
616, 638-9. 

Cluniac reform, 46-7, 108. 

Coalition against France 

(1793), 673; second 

(1798), 680; third 

(1805), 689; fourth 

(1812), 700. 

Coalition ministry (George 

Ill’s reign), 650; Lord 
Aberdeen’s, 800; (World 
War), 944; (National 
Government, 1931), 
959-60. 

Cobbett, William, 751. 

Cobden, Richard, 784, 843. 

Colet, Dean, 282, 295-6. 

Collingwood, Lord (Ad¬ 
miral), 689. 

Colman, 24. 

Colonial policy, Modem, 
962 f. 

Colonies: American, 484—6, 
531-2, 626-37; others: 
see Australia, Canada, 
etc.; see also Dominions. 

— Germany, 920, 954, 962, 
972. 

Columba, St., 20, 24, 96. 

Columban (Celtic) Church, 
24, 25. 

Columbus, 281. 

Comet, 745. 

Commendation, 79. 

Commons, House of {see also 
Parliament): its rise and 
growth, 157-9; under 
Edward I, 161-2, 163- 
166, 221-2; treatment 
by Elizabeth, 368-9, 
424; opposes James I, 
423; its right of im¬ 
peachment and liberty 
of speech, 428-9; under 
Charles I, 448; under 
the Commonwealth, 468 
f.; its control of finance, 
537 f., 912; relation to 
Cabinet, 580; composi¬ 
tion of, till 1832, 581-3; 
agitation for reform, 
766-8; reform bills, 
see Statutes; payment 
of members, 912; Par¬ 


liament Act and the 
House of Lords (1911), 
913. 

Commonwealth, Rule of the, 
468-72, 481-2, 521-2. 

Communism in Russia, 967; 
in Germany, 971; in 
England, 975. 

Commutation of sendees, 
209, 210. 

Compurgators, 26. 

Comyn, The Red, 181. 

Confederation of Rhine, 693. 

Confirmation of the Char¬ 
ters, 163-4: see Sta¬ 
tutes. 

Congo Free State (Belgian 
Congo), 877. 

Congress, Indian National, 
966. 

Congress system, 757-8, 762. 

Conscription, 944. 

Conservatives, 780, 956-7; 
ideals of, 975. 

Conservators of the Peace, 
166: see Justices of the 
Peace. 

Conspiracy to Murder Bill, 
806. 

Constance, Council of, 286. 

Constantine, Emperor, 12, 19. 

— King of the Scots, 43, 44, 
98. 

Constitutions of Clarendon, 
115. 

Continental System, 690 f., 
732. 

Conventicles (Scotland), 512. 

Convoy system, 948. 

Cook, Captain, 647, 668, 885. 

Co-operative Movement, 790. 

Coote, Sir Evre, 617. 

Cope. Sir John, 593. 

Corn-laws, 751, 760, 784-6. 

Corn-trade in Roman times, 
10 - 11 . 

Cornwallis, Marquis, 636, 
644. 

Corresponding Societies, 717. 

Corse presents, 300, 335. 

Cort, Henry, 744, 824. 

Corunna, 694. 

Cotton Famine, 808. 

— industry, development of 

(before 1815), 744. 

Council, Great, The (Nor¬ 
man times), or Com¬ 
mune Concilium Regni, 
90, 91. 

Council of Arles, 19. 

— of Clermont, 122. 

— of Constance, 286, 


Council of Trent, 342. 
Counter-Reformation, 342, 
343, 377, 389-90. 
Courtenay, Bishop of Lon*- 
don,'207, 208. 

— Earl of Devon, 328. 
Covenant (Scotland), 445. 
Covenanters, 512—3. 
Coverdale, Miles, Bishop of 
Exeter, 306. 

Craftsman, The, 590. 
Cranmer, Archbishop, 301, 
320, 328, 330-1. 
Cressingham, 178-9. 

Crimean War, 800-6, 816, 
833-4. 

Criminal Code revised, 760. 
Criminous clerks, 115-6. 
Cromer, Lord (Baring), 860, 
875. 

Crompton, Samuel, 744, 824. 
Cromwell, Oliver, 455, 466, 
458,489,522,524; char¬ 
acter, 462-3, 469, 474; 
protectorate, 473-80, 
622-3; in Ireland, 509- 
10, 525. 

— Richard, 480. 

— Thomas (Henry VI II’s 
reign), 303-7, 384-5. 
Cross, Richard Assheton, 852. 
Crusades, 121—7, 144. 
Cumberland, 15, 88. 
Cumberland, Duke of 
(George II’s son), 596, 
608. 

Curia Regis , 90. 

Curies (discoverers of radi¬ 
um), 987. 

Currency: Debasement and 
restoration, 319, 370, 

543; (bank notes), 782. 
Cyprus, 125, 856. 
Czechoslovakia, 952 n., 953, 
972-3. 

D’Albret, French Constable, 
239. 

Dalhousie, Lord, 813-6, 835. 
Danbv, Earl of, 499, 541. 
Danegeld, 50. 

Danelaw: frontier, 38; re¬ 
conquered, 43. 

Danes, 35-40, 43, 44, 50-52, 

70, 77, 98; see Canute. 

Danzig, 952, 973. 

Darcy, Lord, 304. 

Darien Scheme, 567, 5/3. 
Damley, Lord, 349-51. 

Darwin, Charles 908 
David I of Scotland, 84, w, 

100. 142. 
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David II of Scotland, 193, 1 
309-10. 1 

David, Welsh prince, 173, 
Davitt, Michael, SG6. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, 747. 
Dawes Plan, 958. 

Dawstone, 15. 

Declaration of Breda, 481 
488—9. 

Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence (American), 031; 
quoted, G58. 

— of Indulgence, 498; an¬ 

other, 503, 514, 631. 

— of Rights, 538. 

Delhi, 818, 819. 

Denmark, Bismarck and, 809. 
Derby, Earl of, 845, 84G. 
Dermot, King of Leinster, 

119. 

Desmond, Earl of, 377. 
Despensers, The, 188. 
Diamond fields, S95, 899. 
Dickens, Charles, 907. 
Directory, The (France), 680. 
Discoveries, Geographical: 
under Henry VII, 281; 
under Elizabeth, 360-1, 
394—5: see also Cook, 
Captain. 

Dispensing Power, 503, 538. 
Disraeli, Benjamin (Earl of 
Beaoonsfield), 785-6, ! 
845-7, 851-7, 926-7. 
Distraint of Knighthood, 
441. 

Divine Right, 424. 

Domesday Book, 78, 85. 
Dominions, Self-governing, 
961 ff. 

Donald Bane, 99. 

Dorset, Marquis of: see 
Suffolk, Duke of (Mary 
I’s reign). 

Dost Mohammed, 811. 
Douglas, Archibald, fourth 
Earl (Bell-the-Cat), 314. 

— George, 352. 

—- Lord James, 182, 186, 187. 
Douglases, The (Scotland), 
312-6. 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan, 
000 . 


Duncan I, King of Scotland, 
98-9. 

Duncan, Admiral, 67«r ,679. 
Dundas, Lord Melv.it, 719. 
Dundee, Viscount: see 
Graham, John. 

Dunkirk, 479, 492, 494. 
Dunstan, 28, 45-7. 

Dupleix, 605-6. 

Duquesne, Fort, 603, 612. 

D’Urban, 893. 

Durham, Lord, 884. 

Dutch Wars, 476-8, 494-7. 
Dyarchy, 9G4. 

Dynastic marriages, 273, 
282-5. 


Edward III: accession, 190; 
wars with France. 194 ff.’ 
224. 

— the Black Prince, 197, 200. 

— Prince, son of Henry VI 

247, 251, 259, 261. 

— IV, 256-9, 261-2. 

Prince (Edward V), son 

of Edward IV, 262, 263. 

— VI: succeeds to the 

throne, 318; proposed 
marriage, 320; supports 
the Reformation, 324, 
325; death, 326, 336. 


Drake, Sir Francis, 361, 362 
367. 

Drogheda stormed, 510. 
Druids, 8. 

Dual Alliance (1893), 918 
Co / n I t T ro1 (Egypt), 859. 

Dudl o e L (Henry VfI ’ s rei 6 n ), 
— Lord Guilford, 326, 329. 


Ealdormen, 16, 17. 

East Anglia, Kingdom of, 

1 4. 

East India Company, 370, 
482, 4 S3—4, 493, 603, 
617, 630, 638 f., 644, 
646, 810, 814, 820. 
Easter, Observance of, 24. 
Eastland Company, 370. 
Ebbsfleet, 21. 

Economical Reform Bill, 650. 
Edgar the Peaceful, 46-8. 

— (Atheling), 76. 

— King of Scotland, 100. 
Edinburgh, 30, 98, 120. 
Edith, daughter of Earl 

Godwin, 58. 

Edmund Ironside, 52. 
Edmund, King and martyr. 
361. 

— King (son of Edmund the 

Elder), 44, 45. 

— (son of Henry III), 155. 
Edred, son of Edward the 

Elder, 45. 

Edric (Streona), 51-2. 
Education, 40, 566, 774 615 
821, 847—8, 850, 92- 
Edward the Confessor, 55-61. 

— the Elder, son of Alfred, 

42-3. 

— the Martyr, 49. 

Edward, Prince (Edward I), 

son of Henry III 126, 
157, 159. 

— I: as a legislator, 166-70, 

222; conquest of Wales, 
172-4, 222; his deal¬ 
ings with Scotland, 43, 
45, 173-83, 222. 

— II: his character, 183; his 

favourites, 184; dealings 
with Scotland, 184—8; 
deposed and murdered, 
189, 223. 


— VII, 909-13, 981, 987. 

— VIII 961-2,980. 

Edwin, Earl of Mercia, 61.62 
63, 64, 76. 

— King of Northumbria, 21, 
22, 30, 31. 

Edwv, son of Edmund, 46. 
Egbert of Wessex, 29, 33. 
Egtrith, King of Northum¬ 
bria, 32. 

Egypt, 679, 680, 682, 683 
858-60, 873-4, 963. 

Eire, 978—9. 

Elba, 683, 703. 

Eleanor of Aquitaine, wife of 
Henry II, 102. 

- wife of Henry III, 154. 
wife of Simon de Mont- 
fort, 155. 

Electricity, 984-5, 987. 

Eleven Years’ Tyranny, The. 
438-46. 

Elfgar, son of Leofric, 61. 
Elgin, Lord, 884. 

Eliot, George, 907. 

Eliot, Sir John, 435, 437, 438. 
Eliot, T. S., 989. 

Eliott, General, 637. 

Elizabeth Grey (Woodville), 
wife of Edward IV, 257.’ 
Elizabeth of York, daughter 
of Edward IV, 264. 
Princess, daughter of 
Henry VIII, 329: ree 
now Elizabeth, Queen. 

— Princess, daughter of 

James I, 408. 

— Queen: religious policy. 

337-40, 368-9, 389; 

foreign policy, 340-3! 
353—5, 392—3; poliev 

towards Scotland and 
Mary Stuart, 344-7 
352-60, 390-1; war 

with Spain, 360-8; so¬ 
cial reforms, 369-70 

391; Parliament aod 
368-9. 396. 
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Emancipation, Catholic, 716, 
764-6. 

— of Slaves, 775-6. 

Emden (ship), 947 n. 

Emma of Normandy, 61, 64, 

56. 

Empire, Constitution of the 
British, 961. 

Empson (Henry VII's reign), 
280. 

Enclosures, 741. 

Engagement, The (1648), 
467. 

English Succession, War of 
the, 545 ff. 

Entail, 169. 

Cordiale. T he. 919 

Eorls ( 

Epstein, M., 988. 

Erasmus, 282, 292-3. 

Ermine Street, 10. 

Essex, Kingdom of, 14. 
Essex, Countess of (James I’s 
reign), 415. 

— Earl of (Elizabeth’s reign), 

370-1, 378. 

— Earl of (Thomas Crom¬ 

well): see Cromwell, 

Thomas. 

— Earl of (Charles I’s reign), 

453, 454. 

Ethelbald, King of Mercia, 
32. 

— son of Ethelwulf, 37. 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, 20, 

29, 30. 

— son of Ethelwulf, 37. 
Ethelburga, 21, 22, 31. 
Ethelfleda, Lady of the 

Mercians, 43. 

Ethel frith, 14, 15, 30. 
Ethelred, son of Ethelwulf, 
37. 


— II (the Unready), 41, 49- 
52. 

Ethelric, 30. 

Ethelwulf, son of Egbert, 37. 
Eugene, Prince (of Savoy), 
651, 554, 555. 

Eustace of Boulogne, 58. 

— the Monk, 153. 
Evangelicals, 903, 934. 
Exchequer, The, 90. 
Excise-duty, 590. 

Exclusion Bill, 500-1. 

| Exhibition, Great (1851), 791. 

“ Factories ” in India, 483, 
603. 

Factory Acts: see Statutes. 
Factory system, 751-2. 
Fairfax, Lord, 458. 


Falkes de Breaute, 164. 
Falkland, Lord, 455. 
Farman, Henri, 983. 
Fascism, 968. 

Fashoda Incident, 876> 
Favourites, Status of, 189-90. 
Fawkes, Guy, 414. 
Federation (in colonies), 884- 
885, 889, 902. 

Feisal, King of ‘Iraq, 963. 
Felton, 431. 

Fenian Society, 864. 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, 611, 
614. 

— of Spain (Henry VII’s 
and VIII’s reigns), 275, 
283, 289. 

— of Spain (1822), 762. 
Feudal System: under Wil¬ 
liam'i, 78-80, 83, 140; 
its decay, 105; feudal 
clauses in Magna Carta, 
137: see also Manor. 

Fidei Defensor , 297. 

Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
289 

Fiji Islands, 880. 

Fines, feudal, 88. 

Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
302, 303-4. 

FitzGerald, Lord Edward, 
713, 714. 

— Vesey, 765. 

Fitzwilliam, Lord, 713-4. 

Five Articles of Perth, 444. 
Five Knights, Case of, 137, 

436. 

Five Members, The, 451. 
Flambard, Ranulf, 87-8, 89, 
111, 140. 

Flanders, Trade with, 194, 
199, 211-2. 

Florida, 617, 637. 

Foch, Marshal, 951. 
Folk-moots, 16, 17. 

Forster, Mr. (Jacobite), 585. 

— W. G., 847, 868. 

Fort Duquesne, 603. 
Fosseway, 10. 

Fox, Charles James, 648-9, 
665-6, 671, 720, 725. 
France, England and: see 
Angevin Empire, Calais, 
Egypt, Entente Cordiale , 
Fashoda, Trade, Wars. 

— Germany and, 850 f., 

859, 878, 917, 920, 973- 
974; see also World 
War. 

France: after 1815, 755 f.; 
after 1870, 878; before 
World War, 918, 920. 


Franchise, Extensions of, 
770, 772. 

Francis I of France, 289. 

— Joseph of Austria, 798. 
Franco-Prussian War, 850. 
Frankpledge, 17. 

Frederick Barbarossa, Em¬ 
peror, 124. 

Frederick, Elector Palatine 
(Germany), 409-10. 
Frederick II (the Great) of 
Prussia, 599, 606, 608 
611. 

Free Trade {see also Anti- 
Corn-Law League), 832, 
843: see Tariffs. 

French Revolution, 669-73; 
war against, 673-83, 
728-9; .its influence on 
Ireland, 713, 733. 

Friars, Orders of, 203-4. 
Frobisher, Martin, 360. 

Fry, Elizabeth, 733. 

Fulk of Anjou, 123. 

Fyrd, The, 18, 39, 63,104-5. 

Gage, General, 330. 
Gainsborough, 721. 

Gallipoli, 942-4. 

Galsworthy, John, 990. 

Game Laws, 760 it. 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 965. 
Gardiner, Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, 306, 328. 
Garibaldi, 807. 

Gascony, 155, 160, 194, 245. 
Gaul, Britain and, 6-7. 

Gaunt (Ghent), John of, 
Duke of Lancaster, 201, 
207, 213, 216, 219. 
Gaveston, Piers, 184. 

General Warrants, 624. 
Geoffrey of Anjou, 92, 102. 

— of Monmouth, 95. 

— son of Henry II, 121. 
George, Prince, of Denmark, 

561. 

George I: accession, 565, 
577; character, 577-8, 
653. 

— II, 578; for history of 

these two reigns, see 
pp. 578-620. 

— Ill: character, 621-2; 

history of his reign, 623 
ff., 659-60, 739, 741. 

— IV: as Regent, 666, 721; 

character, 768-9; ac¬ 
cession, 758; accepts 
Catholic Emancipation 
Bill, 765; death, 768. 

— V, 913. 914, 977, 980. 


2. 


George VI, 980. 

George, David Llovd, 900 
910, 912, 946, 955. 
Germaine, Lord George, 633. 
Germany, 292; before World 
War, 878, 917-22; in 
War, 94 1—51; colonies 
of, 920, 954, 962, 972; 
after the War, 954 f. 
Gesiths, 18. 

Gibbon, Edward, 721. 
Gibraltar: captured, 554; 

besieged, 635, 636-7. 
Gilds abolished, 321. 

Ginkel, General, 546. 
Gladstone, William Ewart, 
786, 800, 808, 842-6 
855, 857, 858-62, 863. 
864-8, 898, 924-6. 
Glasgow Assembly (1638), 
445. 

Glastonbury, 6 . 45, 46 . 
vdencoe, Massacre of, 566. 
Glendower, Owen, 232-3. 
Glenelg, Lord, 890. 
Gloucester, Humphrey, 

Duke of (son of Henrv 
IV), 241, 243. 246, 247. 

— Richard, Duke of (Rich¬ 

ard III), 262-5. 

— Thomas, Duke of (Rich- 

ard I I’s reign), 217-8. 
Godfrey de Bouillon, 123. 
Godolphin, Lord, 551, 560. 
Godwin, Case of (James I), 
426. 

•r Rarl of Wessex, 54, 57-61. 
Goldfields. 889. 

Gondomar, Spanish ambas¬ 
sador, 411. 

Good Parliament, The, 200. 
Gordon, General, 860-1. 

— Lord George, 647. 

Gordon Riots, 647. 

Gough, Sir Hugh, 813. 

C rafton, Duke of, 625. 
Graham, John (Claverhouse) 

513, 546. 

— Sir Robert, 312. 

Grand Remonstrance, The 
450. ’ 

Grattan, Henry, 712-3. 

Great Exhibition (1851) 791 

Great Eire, The, 492. 

Great Plague, The, 492. 
Greece, 758, 763, 801. 

Greek W ar of Independence 
758, 763. 

Gregory the Great (Pope), 20. 

— VII (Hildebrand), 110. 
Grenville, George, 623-4 

627-9. 


INDEX 

Grenville, Richard, 367. 
Grey, Earl, 769-70, 776. 

— Ladv Jane, 326, 329. 

— Lord (1914), 909. 

— Sir George, 890. 

Grocvn, 282, 295. 

Guise, Man,- of: see Mary. 
Gunpowder, 2S0. 
Gunpowder Plot, 414. 
Gustavus Adolphus of Swe¬ 
den, 43 I. 

Guthrum, King of Danes 
37, 38. 

Guy de Lusignan, 123, 125. 
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Habsburg. House of, 2S4, 409. 
Hadrian’s Wall, II. 

Haldane, R. B., 909, 912. 
Halifax, Viscount and Mar¬ 
quis of, 503. 

Hamilton, Duke of, 467. 

— Patrick (martyr), 336. 
Hampden, John, 442-3. 
Hampton Court Conference 
421. 

Hardicanute, 54, 56. 

Hardy, Thomas (politician), 
7 I 7. 

-(author), 990. 

Harfieur, 258. 

Hargreaves, James, 744, 824. 
Harley: see Oxford, Earl of. 
Harmsworth, Alfred, 993. 
Harold I (“ Harefoot ”), son 
of Canute, 54, 57. 

— II, son of Earl Godwin, 57. 

59, 60. 

Hastings, Lord (Richard 
Ill’s reign), 263. 

— Marquis of, 646-7. 

— the Dane, 39. 

— W arren, 640, 642-3, 660. 
Havelock, General, 819. 
Hawke, Admiral, 614-5. 
Hawkins, Sir John, 360, 362 

367. 

Health and medicine—mo¬ 
dern developments, 987. 
Health Insurance, 910—1. 
Heathfield 'Hatfield), 22, 31. 
Heights ot Abraham (Que¬ 
bec), 613. 

Hengist, 13. 

Henrietta Maria of France, 
wife of Charles I, 430* 
433, 469. 

— Princess, sister of Charles 

II, 493. 

Henry, Prince, son of Henry 
II. 121. 3 

— VI, Emperor of Germany, 

125. 7 * 


Henry I of England, acces¬ 
sion and marriage, 89; his 
reign, 89-92; recalls An¬ 
selm, 112; policy, 140-1. 
— II, accession, 95; posses¬ 
sions, 102; general po¬ 
licy, 103-8, 1*2—3; re¬ 
lations with the Church 
and Becket, 113-8, 143; 
continental power and 
conquest of Ireland, 11 9- 
120; death, 121. 

— Ill, growth of Parlia¬ 
ment under, 152, 157-9; 
his reign, 152-60, 220-’ 
221 . 

— IV, accession and reign 
231-6, 266. * 

V, 219, 236; character 
and policy, 237; French 
war, 238-41. 

VI, 241; French cam- 
paign, 242-4; marriage, 
244; Cade’s insurrec¬ 
tion, 247; struggle be¬ 
tween Lancaster and 
^ ork, and deposition of 
the king, 250-6; his 
restoration, 259; death 
261. 

VII (Earl of Richmond), at 
Bosworth, 264-5; char¬ 
acteristics and events of 
his reign, 273-85, 380-1. 

— VIII, as Prince of Wales, 

284; his reign — rela¬ 
tions with France and 
Spain, 285-90; refor¬ 
mation in England, 
breach with Rome, Wol- 
sev and the divorce 
question, 295-308; his 
rule in Ireland, 328, 374- 
376, 383-4. 

— Ill of France, 354. 

— IV (of Navarre), 354, 368. 
Heptarchy, The, 29. 

Hereford, Duke of (Boling- 

broke), afterwards Henrv 
IV, 219. 

Hereward, “ Last of the 
English ”, 78. 

Heriots, 89, 111 . 

High Church Movement: 

see Oxford Movement. 

High Commission, Court of 
... /‘J 69 - 441 , 44 8, 503, 538. ’ 
Highlanders, 565, 593, 596 
613. 

Hildebrand: see Gregory 

VII, 

Hill, Sir Rowland, 777. 
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Hispaniola, expedition to, 479. 
Hitler, Adolf, 969 n . 970 ff., 
1002 . 

Hogarth, painter, 721. 
Holland, trade rivalry with, 
477; and Belgium, 794: 
see earlier. Netherlands, 
and Wars, Dutch. 

Holy Alliance, 756. 

Holy League, The, 287. 
Home Rule, 862-3, 867-70, 
916-7, 976-7. 

Hong Kong ceded, 796. 
Honorius, 12. 

Hooper, Bishop of Glouces¬ 
ter, 330. 

Hoover Plan, 959, 970. 
Hopkins, Sir Frederick, 987. 
Hopton, Sir Ralph, 454, 455. 
Horsa, 13. 

Hotham, Sir John, 451. 
Hotspur (Henrv Percy), 232, 
233. 

Housing, modern, 986. 
Housman, A. E., 989. 
Howard, John, 733. 

Howard, Lord, of Effingham, 
362, 370. 

How;, Admiral (Lord), 677, 

678. 

— General, 634—5. 

Hubba, Danish leader, 37. 
Huguenots, 430. 

Hull, siege of, 451, 455. 
Humanitarianism, 733. 
Humble Petition and Advice, 
475. 

Hume, Joseph, 759. 

Hundred, The, 17. 

Hundred Days, The, 703-6. 
Hundred Years’War: causes, 
193-5; under Edward 
III, 196-200, 224; un¬ 
der Henry V, 237-41; 
last stages, 241-5, 247, 
267. 

Hunger-strike, 915, 965. 

Hunt, Holman, 906. 

Hunt, “ Orator ”, 753. 
Huskisson, William, 745, 
759. | 

Hyde, Anne, 492. 

— Edward: see Clarendon, 

Earl of. 

Hyderabad, Nizam of, 605, 
638, 645. 

Hyder Ali, 640. 

Iceni, the, 8. 

Icknield Way, 5. 
Impeachment, 165 and n. 3, 
427, 448, 539. 


Imperial Conference, 961. 

Imperialism, 853, 872, 879. 

Impositions, 427. 

Income Tax, 719, 750, 782, 
843. 

Independents, 418-9, 464. 

India, rise of trade with, 483; 
its condition after 1707, 
604—5; Dupleix and 
Clive, 605-6; Clive’s 
reforms, 639; career of 
Warren Hastings, 640-3; 
his successors in the 
governorship, 644 - 7; 
during French wars, 
732-3; history of India 
since 1823—Sikh Wars, 
Mutiny, etc., 810-21, 
834-6; Queen Victoria, 
Empress of India, 853; 
demand for self-govern¬ 
ment, 936, 964 ff. 

India Bill (Fox’s), 651; 
(Pitt’s), 660. 

Indulgence, Declaration of, 
498^ 503, 514, 531. 

Indulph, King of Lothian, 

98. 

Industrial Revolution, 667, 
739, 742-9, 824. 

Ini, King of Wessex, 32, 33. 

Innocent III (Pope), 133-4. 

Instrument of Government, 
473. 

Insulin, 987. 

Insurance, Health and Un¬ 
employment, 910-11. 

Interdict, 134. 

Investiture Contest, 109, 
112-3. 

Iona, 23, 34. 

‘Iraq, 963. 

Ireland, Danes in, 44; Eng¬ 
lish invasion under 
Henry II, 119-20; 
visited by Prince John, 
130; condition of, in 
reign of Henry VII, 373; 
Earls of Kildare, 374—5; 
under Henry VIII, 375; 
under Elizabeth, 376-9, 
394; Shane O’Neill’s 
rebellion and revival of 
Catholicism, 376; Des¬ 
mond rebellion, 377; 
Tyrone’s rebellion, 378; 
horrors of Irish warfare, 
379; plantation of Ul¬ 
ster, 505; rule of Straf¬ 
ford, 506-7; Irish re¬ 
bellion (1641), 508; 

Cromwell in, 509-10; 


under Charles II, 511, 
526; under James II, 
503, 526; political and 
economic condition of, 
709-10, 724; emigra¬ 
tion, 710-11; penal 
laws relaxed, Poynings’ 
Act repealed, 711-12; 
Henry Grattan, 712; 
Wolfe Tone and the 
United Irishmen, 713; 
the Fitzwilliam episode, 
713; French expedi¬ 
tion, 677, 714; rise of 
Orangeism and disarm¬ 
ing of Ulster, 714, 733; 
Irish rebellion (1798), 

714-5; Act of Union,. 
715; Catholic Eman- 
cipation refused by 
George III, 716, 719; 
Peel and Ireland, 764; 
Home Rule (q.v.), 862 _ 

ff., 9_1_6 f., 976; DanieL 

O’Connel l and Ca thohc 
Emancipation, 765; vtz— 
peal a gitatio n, 783; po¬ 
tato famine of 1846, 784- 
785; Irish Church dis¬ 
established, 850, 864; 
Parnell and the Land 
League, 866-9; Glad¬ 
stone’s Land Acts, 860; 
Irish legislation and 
Home Rule till 1914, 
869; in twentieth cen¬ 
tury, 975 ff.; Anglo- 
Irish Treaty (1921), 971; 
Irish Free State under 
De Valera, 977-9; Eire, 
978-9. 

Ireton, 473. 

Iron Age, 6. 

Iron industry, development 
of (before 1815), 744. 
Isabella of France, wife of 
Edward II, 189, 190. 

Ismail Pasha, 859. 

Italy, Union of, 806-7; 
(1914—18), 945, 949, 951, 
953; Fascism in, 968, 
972, 1002. 

Jacobite Risings: (1715), 585; 

(1745), 593-6, 653. 
Jalalabad, 812. 

Jamaica, capture of, 
mentioned, 636. 

James I of Scotland, 311,312. 

— II, 311, 312-3. 

— Ill, 311, 313-4. 

_ IV, 285 314-5. 
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James V, 316-7, 334. 

— VI, 359: see James I of 

England. 

James I of England: birth. 
350; character, 403, 
406-7; foreign policy, 
410-11, 515; plots 

against him, 412-4; min¬ 
isters, 415—7; supports 
Anglican party, 421-2; 
Hampton Court Confer¬ 
ence, 421; quarrels with 
Parliament, 425-9, 516- 
517; establishes Episco¬ 
pacy in Scotland, 444. 

— II, character, 488; mar¬ 

riage, 492; reign, 502-5; 
Scotland under, 513, 
546: see also York, James 
Duke of. 

Jameson Raid, 900. 

Jeffreys, Chief Justice, 502. 

Jellicoe, Admiral, 947. 

Jenkins, Captain, 598. 

Jerusalem, 121, 122, 123 

125, 801, 950. 

Jervis, Sir John, Admiral, 
678. 

Jesuits in Elizabeth’s reign, 
357; in Ireland, 37 7. 

Jews, ill-treatment of, 123; 
expulsion of, 171; in 
Germany, 971. 

Joan of Arc, 242-3. 

John, King: as Prince, 121, 
1^5; quarrel with 
France and loss of his 
dominions, 131-3; quar¬ 
rel with the Church, 
133-4, 201; invades 

France, 135; griev¬ 
ances of his subjects — 
Magna Carta, 136-8; 
French invasion, death 
of John, 138. 

John, King of France, 198. 

John, Augustus, 988. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, 721. 

Joseph Bonaparte, King of 
Spain, 693, 699, 700. 

Joyce, Cornet, 465. 

. udges, 417, 516, 539. 

, ulius Caesar, 6-7. 

. ulius II (Pope), 292. 

Junius, Letters of, 625. 

Jury, Trial by, 106-8, 143. 

Justice, Saxon, 16, 17, 19 
26,100; manorial, 81-2 
under Henry I, 90 
under Henrv II, 105-^ 
108, 142-3. 

Justices in eyre, 106. 


Justices of the Peace, 166. 
Jutes, the, 13. 

Kabul captured, 811. 

Kaffirs, 893—4, 895. 

Kaiser, the: see Wilhelm II. 
Kamal Ataturk, 969 n. 
Kandahar, 811. 

Katherine of Aragon, 284, 
297-8, 301, 305. 

— of France, wife of Henry 
V, 240, 241. 

Kay, John, 744, 824. 

Keats, John, 721. 

Keble, John, 904. 

Kennedy, Bishop of St. 

Andrews, 314. 

Kenneth McAlpin, 96-7. 
Kennimrton, Eric, 988. 

Kent, Kingdom of, 20, 29- 
30. 

Ket’s Rebellion, 323. 
Khartum, S60-1. 

Khedive, the, 859, 860. 

Kiel Canal, 810. 

Kildare, Earls of, 374-5. 
Kimberley (South Africa), 
895, 901, 902. 

King-maker, the: see War¬ 
wick, Earl of. 

Kings: elective rather than 
hereditary, 18; mean¬ 
ing of title, 18; under 
feudal system, 79; office 
and duties, 91; dele¬ 
gation of power, 91- 
92; power limited by 
Magna Carta, 136-8; 

1 ucor kings absolute, 
280-1; the king's pre¬ 
rogative, 424; arbi¬ 
trary power abolished by 
Long Parliament, 448; 
power after the Restora¬ 
tion, 491; dispensing 
power, 502, 508; in¬ 
fluence of the Crown in 
later times, 778; Crown 
and Empire, 909, 961. 
Kingsley, Charles, 904. 
Kitchener, Lord, 875, 902, 
944. 

Klostcr-Seven, Convention 
of, 608. 

Knighthood, distraint of, 441. 
Knights of the shire, 158. 
Knox, John, 308, 336-7, 345. 
347, 348. 

Kruger, Paul, 898 ff. 

Kut, 944. 

Labour Party, 882, 909; in 


office, 957, 959; ideals 
of, 975. 

Lacy, Peter, 711. 

Ladysmith, 901, 902. 

“ Laissez faire ”, 752. 

Lake, General (Lord), 646. 
Lambert, General, 480. 
Lancaster, Duke of, John of 
Gaunt: see Gaunt. 

— Earl of (Edward IPs 
reign), 188. 

Land League (Ireland), 866. 
Landseer, Sir Edwin, 905. 
Lanfranc, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 111. 
Langton, Stephen, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. 
28, 134, 136, 154, 160. 
Latimer, Bishop of Worces¬ 
ter, 328, 330, 331. 

Laud, William, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 417, 440- 
441, 448, 519. 

Lauderdale, Earl of, 498, 

512. 

Law, Bonar, 956. 

Lawrence, Lord (Sir John), 

— Sir Henry, 813, 819. 

— T. E., 963. 

Lay Investiture (of the 
clergy), 109, 112-3. 
League of Nations, 954, 960 
968, 999. 

Learning, promoted by the 
Church, 27-8; by Al¬ 
fred, 40-1 ; advance of, 
under Tudors, 282, 295- 
296. 

Leicester, Earl of (Henry 
Ill’s reign): see Mont- 
fort. 

— Earl of (Elizabeth’s reign), 

354. * ’ 

Leighton, Lord, 905. 

Leith, Siege and Treaty of. 

346-7. 

Lenin, 967. 

Leo X (Pope), 292, 297. 
Leofric, Earl of Mercia, 58. 
Leopold, Emperor of Ger¬ 
many (William Ill’s and 
Anne’s reigns), 549. 

— Duke of Austria, 124, 125. 

— of Belgium, 794. 

Leslie, General (David), 445 

470. 

Lesseps, Ferdinand de, 858. 
Lethington, Maitland of 
346-7. 350. 

Letters of Junius, 625. 

Levant Company, 370. 
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Levellers, 461. 

Liberals, 844, 862, 868-9, 
957; in office, 909-17, 
956. 

Liberty, Arthur, 906. 

Lille, captured, 556. 

Limerick, 546, 708. 

Limoges, 200. 

Linacre, 282. 

Lindisfarne, 23, 24, 36; 

Gospel book, 28. 

Lindsay, Sir David, 317, 335. 

Literature: Scottish. 317; 
Elizabethan, 371-3, 391- 
2; Hanoverian, 584; late 
18th century, 721-2; 
Victorian, 907-8; 20th 
century-, 989. 

Liverpool, Lord, 721, 750, 
759, 763. 

xJvery, 235. 

Livingstone, David, 876-7. 

Llewellyn of Wales, 172. 

Local Government, 19, 911. 

Lochleven, 351, 352. 

Lollards, the, 201, 206-8, 
216, 236, 237. 

London: burnt by Iceni, 8; 
centre of Roman road- 
system, 10 and n .; pillaged 
by Danes, 36; regained 
by Alfred, 39; adheres 
to Saxon line, 52; Wil¬ 
liam I advances toward, 
76; meeting of barons 
at, 136; privileges se¬ 
cured by Magna Carta, 
138; supports Mary 
Tudor, 326, 329; sup- 
orts Parliament in 
ivil War, 452; Charles 
I attempts to advance 
upon, 454; Great Plague 
and Fire, 492; charter 
remodelled, 501; and 
Excise Bill, 591; Gordon 
riots in, 647. 

Londonderry, siege of, 546. 

Longchamp, Justiciar, 130. 

Long Parliament, the, 448- 
451, 461, 464. 

Lords, House of; separation 
from Commons, 158; 
Fawkes’ plot against, 
414; rejects Reform Bill, 
769-70; rejects Home 
Rule, 870, 917; money 
bills in, 912; Parlia¬ 
ment Act (1911), 913-4. 

Lords of the Congregation, 
344, 345, 347. 

Lords Ordainers, 184, 


Lothian, 47, 96, 98. 

Louis VII of France, 123. 

— Prince (Louis VIII), 138, 

154. 

— IX, 156. 

— XI, 259, 261-2. 

— XII, 288, 289. 

— XIV, 492, 493, 496-7, 

504, 545, 547, 550, 585. 

— XVI, 670, 671, 673. 

— XVIII, 703. 

Louis Bonaparte, King of 
Holland, 693. 

Louis Napoleon of France, 
799, 806. 

Louis Philippe of France, 
797. 

Louisburg, 601, 608, 612. 
Lovett, William, 787. 

Lowe, Robert, 844, 847. 
Lucknow, 819. 

Luddite riots, 749. 
Ludendorff, General, 951. 
Lusitania , sinking of, 949. 
Luther, 207, 291, 293-5, 297. 
Lutyens, Sir Edward, 988. 
Luxembourg (French gene¬ 
ral), 545, 548. 

Lytton, Lord, 856. 

Macadam, John, 747, 824. 
MacAlpin, Kenneth, King 
of Scots, 96-7. 

Macbeth, 98-9. 

Macdonald, Flora, 596. 
Macdonald, J. Ramsay, 957, 
959. 

Macdonalds of Glencoe, 566. 
Mackay, General, 546. 
McKenna Duties, 956 n. 
Mackintosh, Sir James, 760. 
Mad Parliament, the, 156. 
Madras, 601. 

Madrid, 505. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, 
503. 

Magna Carta, 136-8, 145-6, 
151-2; confirmed by 
Henry III, 153; by 
Edward I, 163-4, 436. 
Magnum Concilium, 90. 
Magnus Inter cursus, 277; 

Mclus Inter cursus, 281. 
Mahdi, the, 860. 

Main Plot, 412. 

Maitland of Lethington: see 
Lethington. 

Major-Generals, the, 475. 
Malcolm I, King of Scot¬ 
land, 44. 

— II, 98. I 

— Ill (Canmore), 99, 142, | 


Malcolm IV, 103. 

Malta, 679, 680, 684, 706. 
Mamelukes, the, 679. 
Manchester, Earl of (Charles 
I’s reign), 453, 457, 458. 
Manchester Massacre, 753-4. 
Manchester School, 844. 
Mandated Territories, 962 f. 
Manila, 616, 617. 

Manning, Cardinal, 904. 
Manorial system, 80-3, 140. 
Mantes, capture of, 86. 
Maoris, 890, 892. 

Mar, Earl of, 586. 

Marathas, 605, 640, 645. 
March, Earl of, Edmund 
Mortimer, 231,232, 233. 

-Edward Plantagenet 

(Edward IV), 255. 

-Roger Mortimer, 231, 

232. 

Marchand, Major, 876. 
Marconi, Guglielmo, 991. 
Margaret, Saint, of Scotland, 
sister of Edgar Atheling, 
89, 99. 

— Maid of Norway, 174-5. 

— of Anjou, wife of Henry 
VI, 244, 246-7, 250-1, 
253, 255, 259, 261. 

— Duchess of Burgundy 

(sister of Edward IV), 
257, 277. 

— daughter of Henry VII, 

285, 349. 

Maria Theresa of Austria, 
599, 606. 

Marie Antoinette, 670. 
Marlborough, Duchess of, 
561, 609. 

— Duke of (John Churchill), 

504, 541, 546, 551-6, 
560, 564. 

Marlowe, Christopher, 372. 
Marne, River, 950. 

Marprelate Tracts, 368. 

Mar’s Rebellion (1715), 585. 
Martinique (West Indies). 

616, 617, 677. 

Marx, Karl, 881. 

Marv, sister of Henry VIII, 
288. 

— Princess, daughter of 

Henry’ VIII (Mary l), 
289, 298. 

— I, 326-33, 388-9. 

— of Guise, wife of James 

V of Scotland, 316-/, 
320, 344. 

— Stuart, Queen of Scots, 

birth, 317; in France, 
320, 337, 344; in Scot- 
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land, 347-52; in Eng¬ 
land, 353, 355-9. 

Mary of Modena, second 
wife of James II, 504. 

— Princess, daughter of 

James II: (till 1689), 
497; as Queen, 540-42. 
Masham, Mrs., 561. 
Massachusetts, 485, 630. 
Massacre at Limoges, 200. 

— of Amboyna, 483. 

— of Cawnpore, 818-9. 

— of Glencoe, 566. 

— of Protestants in Ireland 

(1641), 358-9. 

— of St. Bartholomew, 553. 

— of St. Brice, 51. 

Massena, Marshal, 698. 
Masulipatam, captured, 617. 
Matilda, wife of William I, 

62. 

— (Maud), wife of Henry I, 

89, 100. 

— (Empress Maud), daugh¬ 

ter of Henry 1, 92-4, 95, 
119. 

— daughter of Earl Waltheof, 

8i, 100. 

Maurice, F. D., 904. 
Mauritius, 692, 706. 
Maximilian I of Germany, 
283, 289. 

Mayflower, the, 484. 

Mayne, Cuthbert, 357. 
Medicine and health—mo¬ 
dern developments, 987. 
Medina Sidonia, Duke of, 
364, 366. 

Mediterranean, English sea- 
power in, 476, 548, 554, 
556, 557, 598. 

Meer Jaffier, 616-7. 

Mencmet Ali, 795. 
Melbourne, Lord, 776, 780. 
Melville, Andrew, 443. 
Mendoza, Spanish ambas¬ 
sador, 357-8, 359. 
Menteith, Sir John, 180-1. 
Mercia, kingdom of, 31. 32, 
33, 69-70. 

Merciless Parliament, the, 
217. 

Mesne-tenants, 79. 
Mesopotamia, 942: see also 
‘Iraq. 

Messines Ridge, 949, 950. 
Methodists, 618—20. 
Metrernich, 761. 

Midlothian Campaign, 857. 
Millais, Sir John E., 905, 
906. 

Millenary Petition, 421. 


Milner, Lord, 901. 

Milton, John, 443, 539. 
Minorca, 556, 606, 608, 636, 
648, 680. 

Minto, Lord, 936. 

Mise of Amiens, 156. 

Model Parliament (Edward 

I), 162. 

Mogul Empire, 604, 814, 818. 
Monasteries, dissolution of, 
302-3, 304-5, 319. 
Monck, General, 471, 481 
494, 511. 

Money Bills, 537, 912. 
Monks of Cluny, 46-7; Eras¬ 
mus and, 292-3. 
Monmouth, Duke of, 500, 
502, 513, 514. 
Monopolies, 369, 441. 
Monroe Doctrine. 876. 
Montague-Chelm ;ford Re¬ 
port (India), 964 n. 
Montcalm, Marquis de. 
612-4. 

Montfort, Simon de, Earl of 
Leicester, 153, 155-60. 
Montreal captured, 616. 
Montrose, Marquis of, 458- 
459, 470. 

Moore, Sir John, 694. 

Moray, Regent of Scotland, 
352. 


Morcar, Earl 
bria, 61, 
78. 


of Northum- 
62, 63, 64, 76, 


More, Sir Thomas, 296, 299, 
302, 303-4, 331. 
Morocco, 920. 

Morris, William, 906. 
Mortimer, Anne, 238. 

— Sir Edmund, 232. 

— Roger, 189, 190; (an¬ 

other), 231. 

Mortmain, Statute of: see 
Statutes. 

Morton, Cardinal, 280. 
Moscow, Napoleon’s retreat 
from, 699. 

Motor-cars, 981 f. 

Mountjoy, Lord, 378. 
Mowbray, Earl of Notting¬ 
ham, 233-4. 

Munich Agreement, 973. 
Murray, Lord George, 593, 
595. 


Muscovy Company, 370. 
Mussolini, benito, 968. 
Mutinies, naval (1797), 678. 
Mutiny, Indian, 816-20, 
835-6. 


Nana Sahib, 818-9. 

Napier, Sir Charles (Gene¬ 
ral), 812. 

Napoleon Bonaparte: cam¬ 
paign in Italy, 675, 677; 
Egyptian campaign, 645, 
679; in Syria, 680; at¬ 
tacks Austria, 681; 

treaty of Amiens, 682, 
attempts invasion of 
England, 684 ff.; 

growth of his power — 
the Continental System, 
690-3; Peninsular War 
and his downfall, 694- 
702; the “ Hundred 
Days ”. 703-6. 

Napoleon III, 799, 806, 

807, 843, 850. 

Napoleonic Wars, 683-706, 
729-30. 

Natal annexed, 894. 

National Covenant, the, 445. 

National Debt, the, 542-3, 
572, 587, 718, 750, 951 n. 

National feeling, early ab¬ 
sence of, 122; growth of, 
275, 738. 

National Government (1931), 
959. 979. 

Navy: under Alfred, 39; 
under Elizabeth, 363; 
under Commonwealth, 
477 f.; during American 
War, 635; building of a 
German, 918; duties in 
World War, 946 ff. 

Nazi party, 970 ff. 

Near East problem, 801, 853 

ff. 


Nelson, Horatio, at Cape 
St. Vincent, 678; pur¬ 
suit of Napoleon and 
battle of the Nile, 679; 
battle of Copenhagen, 
682; campaign ending 
at Trafalgar, 686-90. 

Neolithic man, 4. 

Nepal, 646. 

Netherlands revolt against 
Spain. 354, 357, 358, 
543. 


Neutrals, rights of, 681, 702; 
see also Right of Search. 

Nevilles, the (Edward IV’s 
reign), 251-3, 256-7. 

Newcastle, Earl of (Charles 
I’s reign), 454, 455. 

— Duke of (George IPs 
reign), 683, 595, 607 
608. 


New Forest, the, 86, 89. 


Namur, capture of, 548. 
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Newfoundland, 5o7, 617. 

Newman, Cardinal, 904. 

New Model Army, the, 458, 
461, 464, 488-9, 521. 

Newspapers, 540; modern, 
992. 

New Zealand, 889-92. 

Ney, Marshal, 704—5. 

Nicholas I, Emperor of 
Russia, 801, 805. 

Nicholson, General, 819. 

Nigel, Bishop of Ely, 103. 

Nigeria, 878. 

Nightingale, Florence, 800, 
804. 

Nonconformists, 540. 

Non-intervention, 755. 

Non-jurors, 540. 

Nore, mutiny at the, 678. 

Norfolk, Earl of (Edward I’s 
reign), 163. 

— Duke of (Richard I I’s 
reign), 219; another 
(Henry VIII’s reign), 
353; another (Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign), 355 ff. 

Noiham, award of Scottish 
claims at, 176. 

Normandy: Danes in, 35, 40; 
becomes a dukedom, 55; 
falls to Robert, son of the 
Conqueror, 87; invaded 
and acquired by William 
II, 88; conquered by 
Henry I, 89-90; inherited 
by Henrv II, 102; lost by 
John, 132, 144. 

Normans, influence under 
Edward the Confessor, 
57-8; English attitude 
to, 75; in Scotland, 100. 

North, Lord, 625, 629, 631, 
636, 639, 648, 650-1, 
665, 667. 

North Briton , The , 623-4. 

Northern Ireland, 977, 979. 

Northmen: see Danes. 

Northumberland, Earl of, 
Percy (Richard II’s and 
Henry IV's reigns), 219, 
233-4. 

Northumberland, Duke of 
(Edward Vi’s and Mary 
I’s reigns), 323-7, 387. 

Northumbria. Kingdom of, 
21-3, 30-2, 34, 43, 45, 
69; earldom of, 45, 61. 

Nova Scotia acquired, 557. 

Novelists, 19th century, 907; 
20th century, 990. 

Nursing, army and civilian, 
804-6. 


Oates, Titus, 499, 502. 

O’Brien, Smith, 864. 

O’Connell, Daniel, 765, 783- 
784. 

O’Connor, Roderic, 119. 

— Feargus, 788. 

Odo, Bishop of Baveux, 77, 
85 88 

Offa, King of Mercia, 32. 

Offa’s Dyke, 32. 

Old Age Pensions, 910. 

Oldcastle, Sir John (Lord 
Cobham), 237. 

Omnibuses, motor, 982. 

O’Neill, Shane, 376. 

Opium, trade in, 796. 

Orange Free State, 894. 902. 

Orange, Prince of, William 
(the Silent), (Elizabeth’s 
reign), 354, 358. 

- 497; after 1689 see 

William III. 

Ordeal, trial by, 26, 106, 107. 

Orders in Council, 692. 

Ordinances (reign of Ed¬ 
ward II), 184. 

Oregon Treaty, 796. 

Orford, Earl of: see Walpole. 

Origin of Species, The (Dar¬ 
win), 908. 

Orleans, Duchess of (Hen¬ 
rietta, sister of Charles 
II), 496. 

-(another), 493. 

Orleans, Maid of: see Joan of 
Arc. 

Orleans, siege of, 242. 

Ormonde, Duke of, 511; 
general, son of above, 
556, 564, 585. 

Orosius’s History and Geo¬ 
graphy, 40. 

Orsini, 806. 

Ostorius Scapula, 8. 

Oswald, King of Northum¬ 
bria, 23, 31. 

Oswy, King of Northumbria, 
24, 31, 32. 

Ottawa Conference, 980. 

Oudh, 643, 814. 

Outram, Sir James, 819. 

Owen, Robert, 789, 830. 

Oxford, city and University 
of, 94, 206, 207, 282, 
458 n., 460, 501, 503, 
618 899 | 

Oxford, Earl of (Henry VII’s 
reign), 278. 

— Earl of (Harley), 560, 
562-3. 

Oxford Movement, the, 904,1 
934. I 


Pacifico, Don, 799. 

Paine, Tom, 717. 

Palatinate (Germany), 410-1. 

Palatine earldoms, 84. 

Pale, the, 120, 373-4. 

Palestine, 953; under British 
mandate, 963: see Jer¬ 
usalem. 

Palmerston, Lord, 792-800, 
804, 805-10, 832-3, 841, 
844. 

Pankhurst, Mrs., 915. 

Papacy, the: Monarchy v. 
Church (Henry I and 
II), 112, 117-8; John’s 
quarrel with, 133 ff.; 
anti-papal feeling in 
England, 202-6; legis¬ 
lation against papal 
claims, 205; the “ Great 
Schism”, 206; Wyclif 
and Lollardism, 206-8; 
the Popes and the New 
Learning, 291-2; sack 
of Rome and capture of 
Clement VII, 290, 295; 
decline of papacy (1470), 
291; Elizabeth excom¬ 
municated by Pius V. 
341,356: see also Luther, 
Reformation. 

Papineau, 884. 

Parker, Matthew’, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury 
(Elizabeth’s reign), 339. 

— Richard (mutiny at the 

Nore), 678. 

— Sir Hyde, 682. 

Parliament: making of, 128-9; 
origins, 152; parliament 
of Simon de Montfort, 
157-9; of Edw ard 1,161— 

2, 163-6, 221-2; under 
Edward II, 184; tries to 
control wages, 210-11; 
Reformation Parliament 
of Henry VIII, 300-3; 
Parliament under Eliza¬ 
beth, 368-9, 396; 

struggle with IGng 
under James I, 422-9, 
516-7; under Charles I, 
433-8, 517-8; no par¬ 
liament, 1629-40, 438- 
446; Short Parliament, 
447; Long Parliament, 
448-51, 519; Self;de- 
nying Ordinance, 457-8; 
Parliament support 3 
Presbyterianism, 404; 

the “ Rump ” and 
Cromwell, 471-2; Bare- 
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bones’ Parliament, first 
united Parliament of 
Great Britain, 473; first 
and second Protectorate 
Parliaments, 474-5; 
Monck’s Parliament, 
481; Cavalier Parlia¬ 
ment, anti-Puritan 

(1001—79), 489-91, 499; 
Parliament and Exclu¬ 
sion Bill, 500; no par¬ 
liament, 1681-5, 501; 

its powers after Revolu¬ 
tion, 537 ff.; Pitt and 
reform, 668; demand 
for Reform, 752 f., 766 
ff.; Reform Bill and its 
results, 769-72; Par¬ 
liament in 20th century, 
956 ff.; Parliament, 
Irish, 709 ff.: see also 
Lords, Commons, Ca¬ 
binet, Reform, Parties. 

Parliament, Acts of: see 
Statutes. 

Parliaments: Mad, 156; Mer¬ 
ciless, 217; Model, 162; 
Good, 201; Addled, 427; 
Short, 447; Long, 448- 
451,481 ;Barebone’s,473; 
Little, 473; “Rump”, 
469, 471-2, 480; Cava¬ 
lier, 489, 499. 

Parma, Prirce of, 358, 363, 
364, 366. 

Parnell, Charles, 842, 867-8. 

Parr, Catherine, 307. 

J arsons, the Jesuit, 357-8. 

Parties, political, 500, 541, 
559, 573-4. 

Passchendaele, 949. 

Paul I of Russia, 682. 

Paulinus, 21, 22. 

Peasants’ Revolt, 213-4, 225. 

Peel, Sir Robert, 759, 760, 
764, 776, 780-6, 831, 
841. 

Pelham, Henry (George II’s 
reign), 592. 

Pembroke, Earl of (William 
Marshal) (under John 
and Henry III), 133, 
154. 

Penal Code, reform of, 760. 

Penal Laws against Catholics, 
414, 498, 708. 

Penda, King of Mercia, 22, 
23, 31. 

Peninsular War, 694-700 
702, 730, 731-2. 

Pennsylvania founded, 485. 

Penny Post, 777. 


Pentland Rising, 512. 
People’s Budget, 912. 

— Charter, the, 787 ff. 
Perceval, Mr., 72. 

Percy family, 219, 233-4. 
Perth, murder of James I of 

Scotland at, 312; Knox’s 
sermon at, 345; Five 
Articles of, 444; taken 
by Cromwell, 471. 
Peterborough, Earl of, 555. 
Peterloo, 753. 

Petitioners, 500. 

Petition of Right, 437. 

Petty jury, 107. 

Philip IV of France, 162, 195. 

— VI, 194, 195. 

— II of Spain, 329, 332, 341, 

361, 366, 377. 

—(V) of Spain, 550. 556, 
557. 

Philip Augustus, King of 
France, 124, 125, 131-2. 
Phcenix Park murders, 868. 
Piets, 13, 15, 32, 96, 97. 
Pilgrim Fathers, 484. 
Pilgrimage of Grace, 304. 
Piltdown skull, 2. 

Pindaris, the (India), 646. 
Pitt, William (the Elder), 
Earl of Chatham, 590, 
696, 608-12, 616, 624-5, 
629, 656. 

-(the Younger), 651, 

665-8, 671, 673-5, 677, 
681, 682, 689, 690, 716, 
718, 719, 726-8. 

Pius II (Pope), 291. 

— V (Pope), 341, 356. 

Place, Francis, 759. 
Place-names, history in, 16, 

85. 

Plevna, defence of, 855. 
Plots: 

Babington’s Conspiracv, 
359. 

Bye Plot, 412. 

Cato Street Conspiracy, 
754. 

Gunpowder Plot, 413-4. 
Main Plot, 412. 

Orsini’s, 806. 

Popish, 499, 501, 502. 
Ridolfi’s, 356-7. 

Rye-house, 501. 
Throckmorton’s, 358. 

Pocket boroughs, 582, 766. 
Poland, 678, 706, 756, 809, 
952, 953, 973-4. 

Pole, Reginald (Cardinal), 
328, 330. 

Poll-tax, the, 213. 


Pondicherry, &03. 

Poor Law: see Poor Law 
Acts under Statutes. 
Poor Law Commission 
(1909), 911. 

Pope. Alexander (poet), 584. 
Porteous Riots, 591-2. 
Portland, Duke of (George 
Ill’s reign), 650, 720. 
Portugal: trade rivalry with, 
483; alliance with, 693; 
Canning and, 762-3; 
Palmerston and, 795. 
Posidonius of Rhodes, 6 n. 
Post-impressionism (art), 
988. 

Post Office, 777. 

Potato famine (Ireland), 784. 
Poynings, Sir Edward, 374. 
Poynings’ Law, 374, 709, 
712. 

Praemunire, Statute of: see 
under Statutes. 

Pragmatic Sanction, the, 599. 

Prayer Book (1549), 329; 
(1552), 324; alterations 
under Elizabeth, 339-40; 
in Scotland, 346, 444—5. 

Pre-Raphaelites, 906-7. 

Prerogative, royal, 424-5. 

Presbyterianism, 443, 453. 
566. 

Presbyterians, 418, 512, 514. 

Press, the, 368; liberty of, 
539. 

Pretender, the old, 504, 550, 
564, 585. 

— the young, 593 f. 

Pride’s Purge, 468, 481. 

Prime Minister, origin of 
office, 579 f. 

Printing, introduction of, 
274. 

Prison reform, 915. 

Protectionists, 786. 

Protectorate: of Somerset, 
318-24; of Cromwell, 
472-80. 

Protestantism, 331: see also 
Reformation. 

Protestants: in Bohemia, 

409; in France, see 
Huguenots; in Ireland, 
358-9, 917; parties 

among, 417-20. 

Protestation, the, 428. 

Provisions, Papal, 205. 

— of Oxford, 156. 

Prussia, 809-10, 849, 917. 

Prynne, the Puritan. 442. * 

Public Assistance Commit- 
tecs. 911. 
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Public Health. 987. 

Pulteney, 689, 590. 

Punjab, 812-3, 819. 

Puritans, 368, 418-22, 484, 
516, 617. 

Pusev, Edward B. (Oxford 
Movement), 904. 

Pym, John, 447, 448, 450, 
454-5. 

Pytheas, 6. 

Q-boats, 948. 

Quadruple Alliance, 757. 

Quatre Bras, 704. 

Quebec, 612-3, 634. 

Quiberon Bay, 615. 

Radicals, 763. 

Radium, 987. 

Raeburn, Sir Henry, 721. 

Railways, 745 ff. 

Ralegh, Sir Walter, 369, 413. 

Ralf, Earl of Chester, 93. 

— Earl of Norfolk, 84. 

Ramsay, Alan, 721. 

Rathlin, isle, 182. 

Ravenspur, 260. 

Rebellions: English against 
William I, 77-8; Wat 
Tyler’s, 213-4; Welsh 
against Henry IV, 232-3; 
Percies against Henry 
IV, 232; Jack Cade’s, 
247; Yorkist against 
Henry VII, 276-7, 381; 
Pilgrimage of Grace, 
304; peasants, under 
Edward VI, 323; Ket’s, 
323; Wyatt’s, 328-9; in 
Scotland, against Mary 
Stuart, 351; Tyrone’s 
(O’Neill’s), in Ireland, 
against Elizabeth, 370, 
605; Scotland, against 
Charles I, 445; Ireland, 
against Charles I, 450, 
608; England, against 
Charles I, 452 ff.; of 
Covenanters in Scotland, 
512-3; Monmouth’s, 
602; Earl of Mar’s (’15), 
585; of 1745, 593-6, 
653; of 1798 in Ireland, 
714; in Canada, 884. 

Recusants (reign of Eliza¬ 
beth), 340. 

Redcliffe, Lord Stratford de, 
802. 

Reform, Parliamentary, 868 
769-72. 

Reformation, the: in Ger« 
many, 292-5, 386; in 


England, 296-308, 318- 
321, 337-40; in Scot¬ 
land, 333-7, 347. 
Regency, the, 721, 739. 
Regicides, the, 489. 

Reliefs (feudal fine), 89, 111. 
Renaissance, the, 282-3, 291, 
382. 

Rennie, John, 824. 
Reparations and War Debts, 
955 f., 958, 959, 971. 
Representative institutions, 
16-7, 106, 143, 157. 
Restoration, the, 481, 526. 
Retainers, 235. 

Revenues: in Norman times, 
88, 90; in Plantagenet 
times, 103, 165 n.\ reign 
of Henry VII, 280; after 
1688,537; see also Benev¬ 
olences, Excise, Tunnage 
and Poundage. 
Revolution, English, 504, 
532, 537 f., 568-9. 

— French, 669-73. 

— Industrial: see Industrial 

Revolution. 

— Russian, 949, 967. 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 721. 
Rhe. isle of (France), 430. 
Rhine, as French frontier, 

543. 

Rhodes, Cecil, 898 ff. 

Richard, Prince (Richard I), 
121 . 

— I, on crusade, 124-6; 

character, 127; death, 
128; levies scutage, 104. 

— II, and Wat Tyler’s re¬ 

bellion, 212—4; opposes 
Lollards, 216; dealings 
with “ Appellants ”, 
217-8; deposition and 
death, 219; factions 
during reign, 226-7. 

— Ill, 262-5. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, 430. 
Richmond, Earl of, 264: see 

later Henry VII. 

Ridley, Bishop of London, 
328, 330. 

Ridolfi’s Plot, 356-7. 

Right of Search, 598, 601, 702. 
Rising in the North, the, 
355-6. 

Rivers, Earl, 263. 

Rizzio, David, 349-50. 

Roads; Roman, in Britain, 

10; later improvements, 

747, 824. 

Robert, Abbot of Jumteges, 
66 , 60 . 


Robert, Duke of Normandy 
(son of William I), 85, 87. 
88-89, 90. 

— Earl of Gloucester, 93, 94. 
— of Belleme, 88, 89. 

Robert I of Scotland, see 
Bruce, Robert. 

— II of Scotland, first 
Stuart sovereign, 311. 

— Ill of Scotland, 234, 311, 
312. 

Roberts, Lord. 821, 857, 902. 
Rochdale Pioneers, 791. 
Rochelle, La, 430. 

Roches, Peter des, 154. 
Rockingham, Marquis of, 
624, 629, 648. 

Rodney, Admiral (Lord), 
636. 

Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, 
90 93 

— Earl of Hereford, 84. 
Rogers, John, 306, .*'70. 
Rokeby, Sir Thomas, 234. 
Rolf the Ganger, 55. 

Roman Catholics, 413-4, 417, 
499; penal statutes 
against, 414, 708: see 
also Statutes and Ire¬ 
land. 

Romans in Britain, 7-12, 68. 
Rome: early history, 6; sack 
of, 290, 295, 298. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, 760. 
Romney, 721. 

Rooke, Sir George (Admiral), 
554. 

Root and Branch Bill, 448. 
Roses, Wars of the, 250-01, 
267-9. 

Ross, Sir Ronald, 987. 

Rossetti (family), 906, 907. 
Rothesav, Duke of (son of 
Robert III) 312. 

Rotten Boroughs. 582, 668, 
766. 

Rouen, 248. 

Round Table Conference* 

(India), 965. 

Rousseau, J. J., 669. 

Rovalists, 462—3. 

Rumania, 805, 946, 953. 

Rump, the (Parliament), 40J, 
471-2, 480. 

Runnymede, 136. 

Rupert, Prince, 453, 457, 

494. 

Ruskin, John, 907-8. 

Russell, Admiral, 541, 547 

— Lord John (and Earl , 

785, 806, 844, 846. 

— Lord William, 501. 
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Russia: and England in 19th 
century, 7(53, 796, 801-5, 
811, 821, 851, 853-6, 
918, 927; (1914-18), 

921, 942, 945, 949, 953; 
Revolution, 949, 967; 

see U.S.S.R. 

Russo-Japanese War, 919. 

Russo-Turkish War, 855. 

Rye~house Plot, 501. 

Sacheverell, Dr., 562. 

Sackville, Lord George (later 
Lord George Germaine), 
614, 633. 

St. Alban (martyr), 19. 

St. Albans, 8,1 1,136,158,250. 

St. Andrews, 336. 

St. Bartholomew, massacre 
of, 353. 

St. Benedict, 21. 

St. Boniface, 26. 

St. Brice’s Day, massacre of, 
51. 

St. Columba, 20. 

St. Cuthbert, 20, 32. 

St. David, 20. 

St. Dominic, 203. 

St. Francis of Assisi, 203-4. 

St. Giles' Cathedral, Edin¬ 
burgh, 445. 

St. Helena: occupied, 486; 
Napoleon at, 706. 

St. Kentigern (Mungo), 20. 

St. Lucia island: captured, 
616; given up, 617. 

St. Malo, 612. 

St. Ninian, 20. 

St. Patrick, 20. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral burnt, 
492. 

-Grammar School 

founded, 296. 

St. Pol, Count of, 243. 

St. Wilfrid, 26. 

St. Willibrod, 26. 

Saladin, 123-4, 125. 

Saladin Tithe, 124. 

Salic Law, 195. 

Salisbury, Earl of (John’s 
reign), 135. 

Earl of (Cecil), (James I’s 
reign), 408, 415, 416. 

— Marquis of, 862, 870 

873-4, 876 f., 909, 929. 

Salisbury, Oath of, 76, 86. 

San Sebastian captured (Pe¬ 
ninsular War), 700. 

Sanctions, 968-9. 

Sand River Convention, 894. 

Santa Cruz attacked by 
Blake, 479. 


Sarajevo murders, 921. 

Saratoga, capitulation of, 635. 

Sargent, J. S., 988. 

Savage, John, 359. 

Savoy, Duke of, 479. 

Saxons: invasions, 13-9, 68; 
converted to Chris¬ 
tianity, 20 ff.; early 
kingdoms, 29 ff.; at¬ 
tacked by Danes, 35 ff.; 
Golden Age of the, 41 
ff.; downfall, 48 ff. 

Scapa Flow, 948. 

Scheldt, opening of, 672. 

Schleswig-Holstein question, 
809-10. 

Scone, 182. 

Scotland: uniting of Piets, 
Scots, Britons, and 
Angles, 96-8; Lothian 
won by Scotland, 98; 
Macbeth, 98-9; Mal¬ 
colm HI (Canmore) and 
Queen Margaret, 99; 
Celt and Saxon reunited 
under David, 100; Mal¬ 
colm at war with Wil¬ 
liam 1, 77; royal mar¬ 
riages, 100; war with 
Stephen, 93, 100; Wil¬ 
liam the Lion and Henry 
II, 101; relations with 
England, 101, 103; Ed¬ 
ward I and, 173 ff.; 
struggle for Scottish 
independence under 
Wallace and Bruce, 
179-83; alliance with 
France, 178, 310; Ed¬ 
ward Balliol and the 
battle of Dupplin Moor, 
193, 309; Halidon Hill, 
194; Scots fighting for 
France, 310-1; defeat 
at Homildon Hill, 233; 
Perkin Warbeck in 
Scotland, 277; English 
marriage (James IV), 
315; Flodden, 287, 315; 
the House of Stuart, 311 
ff.;_ Scottish literature, 
317; Somerset’s Scot¬ 
tish policy, 320; Refor¬ 
mation in Scotland, 333- 
337; Mary Stuart in,347- 
352; James I's policy in 
Scotland, 443 f.; Charles 
I and the new service 
book, 444; the National 
Covenant, 445; Bishops’ 
Wars, 445- 7; Scots 
help Parliament against 


Charles I, 455-6; 
Solemn League and 
Covenant, 455; Scottish 
army in England, 456; 
Scottish royalists, 458- 
460; Scottish army 
leaves England, 464; re¬ 
enters to help Charles, 
467; Montrose, 470; 
Cromwell in Scotland, 
470; under Common¬ 
wealth, 511; Episcopacy 
restored, Covenanters 
persecuted, 512; rising 
of Covenanters, 512-3; 
Scotland under James 
II, 514; Jacobite resis¬ 
tance to William III, 
546, 570; condition of 
Scotland in 1689, 565-6; 
Parliamentary union 
with England, 567; pro¬ 
gress of Scotland since 
union, 567; the T5, 
585-6; opposition to 
excise duties, and Por- 
teous riots, 591-2; elec¬ 
toral system before 1832, 
582; the '45, 593-6; 
education in, 566; see 
also Church. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 721, 745 n.. 
907. 

Scrope, Archbishop of York, 
234. 

— Lord, 238. 

Scutage, 104. 

Scutari, 804. 

Sea-power, 523, 674, 677, 
730-1; see also Medi¬ 
terranean. 

Sebastopol, 802-3, 805. 
Self-denying Ordinance, 
457-8. 

Self-determination, 863, 952. 
Self-government, 738; in 
colonies, 882 ff., 889, 
890, 933, 936, 965 ff. 
Senlac Hill, 64. 

Serbia, 801, 855, 921, 944, 
951; see also Yugo-* 

slavia. 

Serfs: see Villeins. 
Seringapatam captured, 645. 
Seven Bishops, trail of the. 
504. 

Seven Years’ War, 601-18. 
656-7. 

Severus, Emperor, 12. 
Seymour, Jane, 305. 

Lord, High Admiral 

(Edward Vl’a reign). 
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Somerset, 


322: 

Duke of. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of (Ashley 
Cooper), (Charles II’s 
reign), 498, 499, 500, 
601; another (Victoria’s 
reign), 773 f., 782. 

Shah Shuja, 811-2. 
Shakespeare and other Eliza¬ 
bethan writers, 371-3. 
Shannon , the (ship), 702. 
Sharp, Archbishop (Scot¬ 
land), 513. 

Shaw, G. B., 989. 
Sheep-farming, 215; in Aus¬ 
tralia, 887-8. 

Shelburne, Earl of, 650, 665. 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 721. 
Sheriffs, 16, 90, 105. 
Ship-money, 442, 448. 
Shire-moots, 16. 

Shires, 16; Welsh, 174. 

Short Parliament, the, 447. 
Shrewsbury, Earl of, 565. 
Sibylla, wife of Guy de Lusi- 
gnan, i23, 125. 

Sickert, W. R., 988. 
Sidmouth, Lord: see Ad¬ 
dington. 

Sidney, Algernon, 601. 

— Sir Philip, 354, 372. 

Sigiric, successor of Dun- 

stan, 50. 

Sikh Wars, 813. 

Simnel, Lambert, 276. 

Simon, Sir John, 965. 

Simony in early church, 109. 
Sinclair, Oliver, 317. 

Sind, annexation of, 812. 

Sinn Fein, 976. 

Siward, Earl of Northum¬ 
bria, 67, 69, 61. 

Slave trade, 360, 557, 720, 
775. 

Slavery: abolition of, 775-6, 
893; in United States, 
807. 

Smerwick, 377. 

Smith, Adam, 666. 

— Captain John, 484. 

— Sir Sidney, 680. 

Smithfield Club, 741. 
Socialism, 881, 909; see also 

Christian Socialists. 

Social progress, 20th cen¬ 
tury, 909-12, 935, 980, 
981-8, 994. 

Solemn League and Cove¬ 
nant, the, 456. 

Somers, Sir George, 486. 
Somerset, Duke of (Henry 
Vi’s reign), 247, 250; I 


another (Edward IV’s 
reign), 256. 

—-(Edward Vi’s reign), 

318-24, 387; see also 
Hertford, Earl of. 

— Earl of (James I’s reign), 
415. 

Somme River, 239, 945. 
Sophia, Electress of Han¬ 
over, 539, 559, 564. 
South Africa, 892-902, 933. 
South American Republics 
recognized, 762. 

South Sea Bubble, 687-8. 
Spain, the Habsburgs in, 
284; alliance with Eng¬ 
land, 284; Henry VIII 
and, 288, 290; the 

Spanish Match (1554) 
and its consequences, 
328-9; Elizabeth and 
Spain, 342, 354, 360-8; 
Spain in Thirty Years’ 
War, 410, 478; James I 
and, 411, 428; colonial 
war with, 429, 478-9; 
buccaneers and Spanish 
commerce, 486; Span¬ 
ish Succession ques¬ 
tion and war, 549-57; 
War of Jenkins’ Ear 
with, 598 f.; in Revolu¬ 
tionary and Napoleonic 
wars, 673, 675, 678, 686 
ff.; Joseph Bonaparte 
king of, 693; Spanish 
rising and Peninsular 
War, 693-700; Palmer¬ 
ston and, 795; Span¬ 
ish marriages question 
(1846), 797. 

Speenhamland, 751, 774. 
Spithead, mutiny at, 678. 
Sport, modem, 992. 

Stafford, Lord, 501. 

Stair, Earl of (George II’s 
reign), 609. 

Stalin, Josef, 969 n. 

Stanhope, death of, 588. 
Stanley, H. M., 876, 877. 
Staple, the, 211-2. 

Star Chamber, Court of, 278, 
441, 443. 

States-General (France), 670. 
Statutes: see also Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Act of Annates, 300. 

Act of Appeals, 301. 

Act of Indemnity and 
Oblivion, 489. 

Act of Settlement, 538, 
569. 


Statutes ( coni .). 

Act of Supremacy (Henry 
VIII), 302. 

Act of Supremacy (Eliza¬ 
beth), 339. 

Act of Uniformity (Eliza¬ 
beth), 339. 

Act of Uniformity (Charles 
II), 490. 

Act of Union (Scottish), 
559, 567, 573; (Irish), 
715, 764. 

Army Act, 720. 

Army (Annual) Act, 538. 
Articles of Religion (Ed¬ 
ward VI and Elizabeth), 
324, 339. 

Artisans’ Dwellings Act, 
863. 

Australian Commonwealth 
Act, 932. 

Ballot Act, 848. 

Bank Charter Act, 782. 

Bill of Rights, 638, 568. 
Canada Act, 667. 

Catholic Emancipation 
Act, 766. 

Cheap Trains Act, 747. 
Coercion Acts, 766, 868. 
Collieries Act, 782. 
Combination Acts, 718, 
752; repeal, 759. 
Confirmation of the Char¬ 
ters, 163. 

Conspiracy Act (1875), 
852. 

Conspiracy to Murder Bill, 
806. 

Conventicle Act, 490. 

Com Laws, 751; repeal, 

786. 

Corporation Act, 490. 
Country Franchise Act, 
861. 

De Heretico Comburendo, 
236. 

Disarming Act, 596. 
Economical Reform Bill, 

650. ^ a 

Education Acts, 847-8, 

928- 

Factory Acts: (1819^, 762; 
(1833), 773-4; (1847), 

782-3. 

Five Mile Act, 490. 
Government of India Act? 
(1919), 964; (1935), 

006 

Habeas Corpus Act, 500; 
in Scotland, 506: tem¬ 
porarily suspended, 717- 
718, 753. 
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Statutes ( cont .). 

India Act: (1784) 643-4, 
667, 680; (1858\ 820; 
(1919), 965. 

Irish Church Disestab¬ 
lishment, 865. 

Irish Home Rule Bill 
(1920), 976. 

Irish Land Acts, 865-7, 
869, 977. 

Irish Union Act, 715, 764. 
Licensing Act (printing), 
539; (public - houses), 
850. 

Limited Liability Act, 791. 
Local Government Act 
(1929), 911. 

Merchant Shipping Act, 
853. 

Municipal Corporations 
Act, 777. 

National Insurance Act, 
910-1. 

Navigation Acts, 477, 626, 
759. 

Occasional Conformin’Act, 
563, 579. 

Old Age Pensions Act, 910. 
Parliament Act (1911), 913. 
Penal Laws (Ireland), 708, 

711. 

Pitt’s Bill (for India), 660. 
Poor Law Acts: (1552), 
325; (1601), 369-70; 

(1834), 774-5. 

Poynings* Act, 374, 709, 

712. 

Public Health Act (1875), 

852. 


Quebec Act, 634, 637, 667. 

Reform Bills: (1832), 770, 
778, 828; (1867), 772, 

846; (1884), 772, 861 ; 
(1918), 772, 974; (1928), 
772, 975. 

Regulating Act (for India), 
639, 643, 667. 

Repeal of Navigation Laws, 
759. 

Repeal of Tests Act, 848. 

Safeguarding of Industries 
Act, 956 n. 

Schism Act, 563, 579. 

Septennial Act, 579. 

Six Acts, the, 754, 825. 

Six Articles, 306-7. 

Stamp Act, 628-9. 

Statute de Donis Condi- 
tionalibus (Second West¬ 
minster), 167, 169-70. 

Statute of Apprentices. 
369. 


Statutes (cont.). 

Statute of Livery, 278. 

Statute of Maintenance, 
278. 

Statute of Mortmain, 167- 
168. 

Statute of Praemunire, 
205, 299, 300. 

Statute of Provisors, 205. 

Statute of Quia Emptores 
(Third Westminster), 
167, 168. 

Statute of Quo Warranto 
(Gloucester), 169. 

Statute of Rhuddlan, 174. 

Statute of Westminster 
(1931), 902, 961. 

Statutes of Labourers, 210, 

212 . 

Succession Act, First Roval 
(Henry VIII), 302. 

Ten Hours Act: see Fac- 
tor> Acts. 

Territorial Forces Act, 
912. 

Test Act, 498, 501. 

Toleration Act, 540. 

Trade Disputes Act, 911. 

Trade Disputes and Trade 
Union Act (1927), 958, n. 

Trades Union Act (1871) 
850. 

Triennial Act, 448. 

Westminster, Statute of 
(1931), 902, 961. 

Steam-engine: see Stephen¬ 
son, Watt. 

Stephen, King, 92-5, 113. 

Stephenson, George, 745, 
824. 

Steward, Walter the, 311. 

Stirling Bridge, Battle of, 
179. 

Stirling Castle, 186. 

Stone Ages, 4. 

Strafford, Earl of (Went¬ 
worth), 437, 439, 447 
448-9, 518-9; in Ire¬ 
land, 440, 506-7. 

Strathclyde, 30, 43, 44, 96, 
98. 

Strikes, 904, 916, 956, 958-9, 

Strongbow, Richard de Clare 
(Earl of Pembroke), 119. 

Stuart, Lady Arabella, 412. 

— Charles Edward (Prince), 

593 ff. 

— Mary: see Mary Stuart. 

Stuart, House of, 311. 

Submarine warfare, 948. 

Sudan, 860 f., 875-6. 

Sudeten Problem (1938), 972. 


Suetonius Paulinus, 8. 

Suez Canal, the. 853, 858, 
963. 

Suffolk, Duke of (Henry VI’* 
reign), 244, 247. 

— Duke of (Mary I's reign), 
328-9. 

— Earl of, 217; another, 244. 
Suffren, Admiral, 640, 642. 
Sunderland, Earl of, 588. 
Surajah Dowlah, 616. 

Surat, first “factory” at, 

483. 

Surre\, Earl of (Duke of 
N »rfolk), (Henry VIIPs 
reign), 307. 

Sussex, Kingdom of, 11. 
Suttee, 815. 

Sweyn, King of Denmark, 
51; (another), 177. 

— son of Canute, 54. 

— son of Earl Godwin, 57, 58. 
Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), 

560, 564. 

Sydney, Lord, 668. 

Syria, 953, 963; Bonaparte 
in, 680. 

Tacitus, quoted, 10, 15, 18. 
Taff Vale Case, Oil. 

I albot, John (Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury), 242, 245. 
Tamworth Manifesto, 776. 
Tangier: acquired, 494; given 
up, 497. 

Tanks, 949. 

Tariff Reform 872-3. 

Tariffs: reduction of, 782. 
832; imposed, 956-7, 
960, 980. 

Taxes: not to be imposed 
without consent of Par¬ 
liament, 136-7, 437, 

538; taxation billi 
originate in House of 
Commons, 537; illegal 
taxes under James I, 
426; under Charles I, 
442; right to tax the 
colonies, 628 ff.; in¬ 
come tax first imposed, 
719; re-imposed, 782. 
843. 

Telford, Thomas, 824. 
Tenants-in-chief, 79. 
Tennyson, Lord, 907. 
Terouenne, siege of, 287. 
Territorial Army, 912. 

Tetzel, 294. 

Tewfik Pasha, 859. 

Thackeray, W. M.. 907. 
Thanet, Isle of, 13. 
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Thegns, 18, 39. 

Theobald, Archbishop, 95. 

Theodore of Tarsus, Arch¬ 
bishop, 25, 27. 

Thirty Years’ War. 409-10, 
431-2. 

Thistlewood, Arthur, 754. 

Three-field system, 80. 

Throckmorton, Francis, 358. 

Thugs, Indian, 815. 

Ticonderoga, Fort, 603. 

Tilsit, 690. 

Tippoo Sahib, 644-5. 

Toleration in religion, 461, 
474, 531, 540, 559, 578, 
584. 

Tolpuddle Martyrs, 790. 

Tones: origin of name, 500, 
610 under William 
III, 642; policy under 
Queen Anne, 556, 559, 
663-5, 578; under 

George III, 622; after 
W’aterloo, 750, 762; re¬ 
forms of moderate 
Tories, 759 ff., 826-7; 
Peel and, 775-80: see 
Conservatives. 

Torres Vedras, lines of 
(Peninsular War), 698. 

Torrington, Earl of, 547. 

“ Tory Democracy ”, 852-3. 

Tostig, son of Earl Godwin, 
61, 62, 63. 

Toulon: siege of, 676; block¬ 
ade of, 686. 

Tourville, Admiral, 545, 547. 

Toussaint l’Ouverture, 677. 

Towns: charters, 126-7, 

501; guilds, 170, 321; 
life in, 11; rise of in¬ 
dustrial, 742. 

Townshend, Charles, 629. 

— Lord, 589, 740, 823. 

Towmship, 17, 

Trade: Anglo-French, 667, 
843; Anglo-Irish, 610; 
Anglo-Scottish, 567; 
Colonial, 485, 626-7, 

and see East India Co.; 
rivalry with Holland 
for, 477: see Free Trade, 
Tariffs, Wool. 

Trade cycles, 788, 880, 916. 

Trade-routes, new oceanic, 
281—2 

Trade Unions, 718, 789-90, 
850, 852, 881, 909, 911, 
916, 928, 945, 958. 

Trading Companies, 370. 

Transport in 20th century, 

981-3. 


Transvaal, the, 894, 902. 
Treaties: 

Aix-la-Chapelle, 601. 
Amiens, 682, 683. 
Anglo-Irish (1921), 977. 
Anglo-Japanese, 919. 
Berlin, 855-6. 

Berwick, 446. 

Blois, 357. 

Breda, 496. 

Brest-Litovsk, 949, 953. 
Bretigny, 198, 199. 
Brigham, 175. 

Campo Formio, 678. 
Dover (secret), 496. 

Dual Alliance (1893), 918 
Staples, 277, 284. 

Falaise, 101, 120, 142. 
League of Cambrai, 287. 
Leith, 347. 

Locarno, 961 n. 

Magnus Intercursus, 277. 
Malus Intercursus, 281. 
Northampton, 187. 

Paris (1763), 617-8, C56; 
(1815), 706; (1856), 805, 
855. 

Partition Treaties (Spanish 
Succession), 549-50. 
Ryswick, 548. 

San Stephano, 865. 

Tilsit, 690. 

Triple Alliance (1668), 
496; (1882), 918. 
Troyes, 240-1. 
Unkiar-Skelessi, 795. 
Utrecht, 557, 597. 
Vereeniging, 902. 

Versailles (1783), 637, 650; 
(1919), 951ff., 961,971 f., 
998. 

Waitangi, 890. 

Wallingford, 95. 

Wedmore, 38. 

Trek, the Great, 776, 894. 
Trent incident, the, 808. 
Trentino, 953. 

Trial by battle, 107. 
Trinobantes, the, 7. 
Triumvirate, the (1859), 806. 
Tromp, Admiral Van, 477-8. 
Troppau, Congress of, 757. 
Tudor age, characteristics of, 

280 ff. 

Tull, Jethro, 823. 

Tunis attacked by Blake, 479. 
Tunnage and poundage, 426, 
435, 448. 

Turkey, 795, 801 ff., 942, 
944, 953. 

Tumberry Castle, 182. 

Tyler, Wat, 213-4. 


Tyndale, William, 306. 
Tyrconnel, Earl of, 505. 
Tyrone, Earl of (Hugh 
O’Neill), 370, 605. 
Tyrrel, James, 263. 

Uganda, 878. 

Uitlanders, 900. 

Ulster, plantation of, 506; 
disarming of, 714; and 
| Home Rule, 917, 976-7. 
Unemployment, 215, 38G, 
739, 749,910, 955,959. 
Unemployment Insurance 
911, 959. 

Union between England and 
Scotland: of crowns, 403; 
Parliamentary, 473, 569, 
567, 573. 

— of English and Irish Par¬ 
liaments, 716. 

Union of Socialist Soviet Re¬ 
publics, 967, 972, 974. 
Union of South Africa, 898, 

| 902. 

Unionist party, 870, 909. 
United Irishmen, 713-4. 
United States of America, 
702, 949, 952, 956, 969, 
970. 

Universities, 848; Scottish, 
317. 

Urban II (Pope), 122. 

— VI (Pope), 205. 

Utopia , 296. 

de Valera, Eamon, 977-8. 
Vasco da Gama, 281. 

Vauban, 545. 

Vaudois (Protestants of 
Savoy), 479. 

Venice, 287. 

Verdun, 945. 

Verona, Congress of, 7G1-2. 
Versailles, Peace of (19J.J. 
951 ff. 

Vestiarian Controversy, 420. 
Victoria, Queen, 747, 7/2. 
778, 798, 820, 841, 851, 
S30, 909. 

Victory, the (ship), 689, 947 n. 
Vienna, Congress of, 'UJ, 
706, 755 f., 794, 892. 
VilJars, Marshal, 545. 

Villas, Roman, 11. 

Villeins, 79, 82, 208-9, 216. 

Villeneuve, Admiral (French;, 

686-9. . 

WiUie rs, George, Duke of 
Buckingham: see Buck 
ingham, Duke of. 

Virginia, 484. 
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Vittorio Veneto, 951. 

Voltaire, 669. 

Volunteers: Irish, 712; Eng¬ 
lish. 843. 

Vortigern, 13. 

Wade, General, 695. 

Wages, 210, 213, 388, 749, 
751, 956. 

Wakefield, Gibbon, 886, 890. 

Walcheren expedition, 692. 

Wales, 14, 15, 31; at war 
with William II, 88; con¬ 
quest of, by Edward I, 
172-4, 222; rising un¬ 
der Owen Glendower, 
232. 

Wallace, William, career of, 
179-81. 

Wallachia, 802, 805. 

Walpole, Robert (Sir), 588- 
592, 598-GOO, 654. 

Walsingham, Sir F., 358, 359. 

Walter, Hubert, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 133. 

Walthcof, Earl of Hunting¬ 
don, 7G, 84. 

War: art of, 224, 280-1, 452- 
453, 552, 697, 803, 813, 
941-2; naval, 363, 946- 
948. 

Warbeck, Perkin, 276-7. 

Wars: 

Afghan, 811, 856-7. 

American Civil, 807-8. 

American Independence, 
626-37. 

Austrian Succession, 593, 
599 f., 654. 

Balkan, 921. 

Bishops’, 445-7. 

Boer, 896-8, 901-2. 

Burmese, 811, 814, 821. 

Chinese, 796. 

Civil (Charles I), 452-60. 
620-1. 

Crimean, 800-5, 816, 833- 
834. 

Dutch, 476-8, 494-7. 

English Succession, 545 ff. 

Franco-Prussian, 850. 

French, early and minor: 
Henry II, 121; Richard 
I, 128; John, 132, 135; 
Plenry III, 155; Ed¬ 
ward I, 161-2; Henry 
VII, 284; Henry VIII, 
287; Mary I, 332-3; 
Charles I, 430: see 
others —Hundred Years’, 
Sever Years’, etc .—by 
name. 


Wars ( cont .). 

Hundred Years’, 191, 196- 
200, 238-41, 242-5. 
Indian Mutiny, 816-20. 
Kaffir. 895. 

League of Augsburg: see 
English Succession. 
Maori, 890. 

Napoleonic, 683-706. 
Peninsular, 694-700, 702, 
730, 731-2. 

Revolutionary, 673-81. 
Roses, 246-61. 
Russo-Japanese, 919. 
Russo-Turkish, S55. 

Seven Years’, 601-18, 
656-7. 

Sikh, 813. 

Spanish Succession, 550-7, 
570-2. 

Thirty Years’, 409-10, 
431-2. 

World (1914-18), 942-51, 
996—7. 

Zulu. 896. 

Against Scotland: see FJod- 
den, Solway Moss, Stan¬ 
dard; Wallace. 

— Spain: Armada, 361-7; 
C rom well’s colonial, 478- 
479. 

— U.S.A. (1812). 702-3. 

Warwick. Earl of, the King¬ 
maker, 252-4, 255-6, 

257, 258-60, 269-70: 

see also Nevilles. 

-(Henry VlII’s reign), 

276-7. 

--(Edward Vi’s reign), 

323: see Northumber¬ 
land, Duke of. 

Washington, George, 603, 
633, 634, 636. 

Washington, citv, captured, 
703. 

Watling Street, 10, 38. 

Watt, James, 745, 824. 

Watts, George F., 906. 

Wei-hai-wei, 880. 

Wellesley, Arthur (Sir), later 
Duke of Wellington: 
Indian career, 645-6; 
at Vimiero, 693; gene¬ 
ralship and victories in 
Peninsular War, 694- 
700; the Waterloo cam¬ 
paign, 704-6; events of 
premiership — Catholic 
Emancipation, 764-6; 
struggle for Reform Bill, 
766-70; battle of Na- 
varino, 766; dealings 


with Chartists, 788; 
other references, 762 
786, 841. 

Wellesley, Marquis, Gover¬ 
nor-General of India, 644. 

Wellington, Duke of: see 
Wellesley, Arthur. 

Wells, H. G., 990. 

Wentworth, Lord, surren¬ 
ders Calais, 332-3. 

— Sir Thomas: see Straf¬ 
ford, Earl of. 

Wergild. 27. 

Wesley, John, 618-20, 657. 

Wessex,kingdomof: founded, 
13; Christianized, 23; 
rises to importance, 33; 
under Alfred, 36 ff. 

West Indies, 636, (576-7, 692. 

Westminster Abbey, 56 tt. 

Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, 4(51. 

Westmorland, Earl of, 355. 

Wexford stormed by Crom¬ 
well. 510. 

Whigs: origin of name, 500; 
their policy and prin¬ 
ciples, 559; under 
Queen Anne, 560-2; Jn 
power under first two 
Georges, 578 ff.; George 
III and, 623, 64.8, 650; 
attitude to French Re¬ 
volution, 671; ministries 
(1830-41), 773-80, 829; 
(1846-52), 785, 797-9. 

Whitby, Synod of, 24. 

Whitefield, George, 619. 

Whitgift, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 368. 

Wijberforce, William, 733, 
775. 

W ilfrid, Abbot of Ripon, 24. 

Wilhelm II, Kaiser, 901, 
919, 920, 951. 

Wilkes, John, 623-4, 625. 

William, Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy: early career, 59- 
60, 62, 83; invasion and 
conquest of England, 
63-4, 64-6, 140; as 

William I, risings 
against, 77-8; system 
of land tenure, 83-4; 
his Domesday Survey, 
85; character and death, 
86 . 

William II (Rufus), reign of, 
87-9; quarrel with An¬ 
selm, 1 1 1-2. 

Ill (of Orange): marries 
Mary, 497; invited and 
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sails to England, 504; 
joint reign with Mary, 
540 ff.; his opposition 
to Louis XIV, 545 ff.; 
as general, 548. 

—- IV, accession and reign, 
769-79. 

Will iam the Lion, king of 
Scotland: his homage to 
Henry II, 101, 120, 142; 
results of this, 126, 176. 

— the Silent, 354, 358. 

Willoughby, Lieutenant, 819. 

Wilson, President, 952, 998. 

Wilton, Lord Grey de, 323. 

Windsor, Duke of, 980. 

Wireless, 991-2. 

Wishart, George, reformer, 
336. 

Witan, the, 17, 45, 50-1, 59, 
76, 85, 90-1. 

Wolfe, General, 612-4. 

Wolfe Tone, Theobald, 713, 
715. 


Wolseley, Sir Garnet 
(General), 859, 861. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, 286-90, 
296-9, 382-3. 

Women: as writers, 908; 
votes for, 914-5, 974-5; 
in war, 945; further 
emancipation, 993. 

Woodvilles, the, 257, 262, 
264. 

Wool: taxes on, 163; 

Flemish trade in, 194, 
21 1, 277, 279, 281; 

Australian, 888. 

Wordsworth, William, 721. 

World Economic Confer¬ 
ence, 960. 

World War (1914-18): events 
leading up to, 917-22, 
996; course of, 942- 
51, 996-7. 

Worms, Diet of, 295. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 492. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, 328-9. 


Wyclif and the Lollards 
201, 206-8, 225-6. 

X-rays, 987. 

Yeats, W. B., 989. 

York, 10, 11, 77, 456. 

York, Dukes of: Richard 
(Wars of Roses), 247 
255; Edward, son oj 
Richard, afterwards Ed 
ward IV, 255; Jame* 
afterwards James II 
494, 498, 499, 513 

George Ill’s son, 676. 

Yorktown, capitulation ot 
636. 

Young Ireland Party, 864. 

Young Plan, 959. 

Yugoslavia, 953. 

Zeebrugge, 950. 

Zinoviev letter, 957. 

Zulus, 893, 895-6. 
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